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INTRODUCTION  TO  PART  I. 


THE  study  of  English  Dialects  has  hitherto  lain  under  several 
disadvantages,  one  of  which  is  the  difficulty  of  consulting  the  various 
•works  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject.  Many  glossaries  have 
been  issued  in  the  form  of  mere  appendices  to  works  upon  very  dif- 
ferent subjects,  whence  two  hindrances  at  once  arise.  First,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  find  them,  or  to  ascertain  the  titles  of  the  works  con- 
taining them ;.  and  secondly,  the  student  has  then  to  purchase  the 
work,  probably  a  large  or  scarce  one,  and  perhaps  both,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  some  five  or  six  pages  in  it.  This  necessarily  involves 
trouble  and  expense,  whilst  the  glossary  is  in  a  very  unhandy  form 
after  all.  These  impediments  are  all  removed  by  the  issue  of  such 
reprints  as  those  contained  in  this  volume.  The  first  seven  glossaries 
save  the  space,  and  a  large  part  of  the  expense,  of  no  less  than  eleven 
octavo  volumes,  and  one  in  quarto,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  easy 
to  turn  from  one  to  the  other  by  merely  turning  over  the  leaves. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  books  containing  the 
glossaries,  because  a  short  account  of  each  work. is  in  each  case  pre- 
fixed. It  is,  however,  as  well  to  state  here  that  all  comment  has  been 
carefully  refrained  from,  except  in  a  very  few  cases  where  a  remark 
seemed  absolutely  requisite.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the 
authors  make  their  statements  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  that 
they  occasionally  utter  opinions  which  probably  no  member  of  the 
English  Dialect  Society  would  endorse ;  as  when,  for  example,  Mr 
Marshall  talks  about  the  Vale  of  Pickering  being  so  secluded  that 
probably  no  Roman,  Dane,  or  Saxon,  ever  set  foot  in  it  (p.  17).  A 
few  prefatory  remarks  may  still,  however,  find  place  here. 

In  Glossary  I,  the  author  gives  us  small  clue  as  to  the  locality  of 
his  words,  as  he  simply  labels  them  '  North  of  England.'  Since, 
however,  his  place  of  residence  was  Burton-in-Kendal,  and  his  work 
treats  of  the  Caves  in  the  West-Riding'  of  Yorkshire,  we  may  per- 
haps refer  the  majority  of  them  to  Westmoreland,  the  West  of  York- 
shire, and  the  Northern  part  of  Lancashire.  His  Introductory 
Remarks  are  very  sensible,  though  we  may  perhaps  demur  to  the 
opinion  that  many  of  the  words  are  of  Greek  extraction ;  still  we 
may  well  be  grateful  to  him  for  '  not  having  attempted  to  derive  any 
of  them.'  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  add  that  the  parts  of  speech  (as  v. 
for  verb,  sb.  for  substantive,  &c.)  are  duly  noted  by  J.  H.  and  Dr 
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"Willan  only,  but  they  have  been  supplied  in  Mr  Marshall's  glos- 
saries also,  for  the  sake  of  greater  distinctness. 

In  the  next  set  of  Glossaries,  Nos.  II — VI,  all  by  the  same 
author,  Mr  W.  H.  Marshall,  we  may  lay  most  stress  upon  the  first  of 
them,  which  deals  with  the  Provincialisms  of  East  Yorkshire.  Here 
the  author  was  at  home,  and  dealing  with  words  current  in  his 
native  district :  for  which  reason  we  are  the  more  grateful  to  him 
for  breaking  through  his  first  design,  that  of  recording  only  such 
words  as  related  to  rural  affairs  ;  a  design  which,  in  his  other  glos- 
saries, he  carries  out  rather  strictly. 

His  prefatory  remarks  cannot  wholly  be  relied  upon ;  even  in 
dealing  with  the  pronunciation  of  his  own  neighbourhood,  he  seems 
often  to  be  at  fault,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  common  inability  to 
express  the  sounds  which  he  intended.  Mr  Ellis  took  considerable 
pains  to  ascertain  his  real  meaning,  but  without  much  success. 
What  is  intended  by  '  the  diphthong  ea '  on  p.  18  is  indeed  a  puzzle  ; 
whilst  in  the  'Explanations'  at  p.  21,  he  talks  of  the  aw  in  word, 
on  which  Mr  Ellis  remarks  that  '  aw  ought  to  mean  [aew],1  but  the 
example  is  utterly  confusing,  since  word  in  S.  Cleveland  and  the 
East  Coast  line  is  [wod].'  It  is  an  additional  difficulty  that  the 
author's  remarks  refer  to  the  last  century  instead  of  to  the  present. 

So  also,  at  p.  56,  with  respect  to  the  remark  that  'in  Glocester- 
shire,  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  &c.,  the  asperate  consonants  are  pro- 
nounced with  vocal  positions,'  Mr  Ellis  remarks  as  follows  : — 

'  This  is  altogether  misleading ;  [th,  f,  s]  generally  become,  when 
initial  only,  [dh,  v,  z],  and  [thr]  becomes  [dr].  The  changes  of 
[t,  p]  into  [d,  b]  I  have  not  heard  of.  It  is  as  wrong  as  the  follow- 
ing account  of  Welsh,  which  is  a  grammatical,  not  a  purely  phonetic 
mutation.  The  a  slender  much  more  usually  becomes  [ee]  than 
[aay]  ;  in  fact,  name  is  the  only  word  I  am  certain  of  in  which  such 
a  change  takes  place,  though  even  here,  at  any  rate  at  Tetbury, 
[neem]  is  commoner.  It  is  ai  or  ay  which  becomes  (or  rather  re- 
mains) [aay]  throughout  the  West.  In  Somerset,  fire,  fair  are 
[vuuyh1,  vaayh'].  The  long  i  is  not  [ey],  but  varies  as  [uy,  uuy, 
uay,  ua'y],  and  [uuy]  is  the  best  to  take.  The  [worn]  or  [wuuni]  for 
home,  on  p.  57,  is  right.' 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  further,  in  explanation  of  some  of  Mr 
Marshall's  dicta,  that  a  careful  examination  of  his  language  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  hold  a  theory,  than 
which  notliing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  all  scientific  treatment  of 
the  subject.  Moreover,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  his  theory  was 
wrong,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  but  wonder  how  he 
came  by  it.  His  notion  clearly  was  that  the  true  original  form  of 
English  was  Welsh  ;  and  if  this  be  borne  in  mind,  the  whole  tenour 
of  his  remarks  is  at  once  apparent.  Thus,  at  p.  17,  the  reason  why 
the  men  of  the  vale  of  Pickering  spoke  such  idiomatic  English  is  bo- 
Mr  C.  C.  Robinson  suggests  [ao]  as  the  sound  intended. 
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cause  they  were  purely  British  ;  '  no  Roman,  Dane,  nor  Saxon  ever 
set  foot '  in  the  Moreland  Dales.  Hence  their  language  abounds  '  in 
native  words.'  This  again  is  the  reason  why,  at  p.  56,  he  speaks  of 
a  certain  habit  as  '  common  to  the  West  of  England  and  to  Wales,  a 
circumstantial  evidence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  side  of 
the  island  [meaning  the  West  of  England  and  Wales]  are  descended 
from  one  common  origin!  A  moment  later,  he  is  somewhat  troubled 
by  the  variation  between  the  men  of  Glocester  and  of  Wales  in  their 
'  pronounciation  '  of  the  consonants,'  which  to  him  is  so  '  striking  ' 
that  '  one  might  almost  declare  them  descendants  of  two  distinct 
colonies.'  The  introduction  of  this  saving  '  almost '  is  very  remark- 
able. Again,  at  p.  30,  he  says  of  heeal,  our  modern  hale,  that  it  is 
'  probably  the  old  British  word.' 

Strange  as  this  notion  of  our  being  all  Welshmen  may  appear 
now,  it  was  probably  by  no  means  peculiar  to  our  Glossarist.  This 
receives  some  illustration  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  last  century,  we 
did  not  always  call  ourselves  Englishmen,  but  often  Britons,  just  as 
the  Americans  are  commonly  made  to  talk  about  '  Britishers '  and  '  the 
British  lion.'  It  is  not  worth  while  to  multiply  instances  ;  all  can 
remember  how  Thomson  declared  that  '  Britons  never  will  be  slaves,' 
and  how  Campbell,  in  his  stanzas  on  the  threatened  invasion  in  1803, 
burst  out  with — '  In  a  Briton's  sweet  home  shall  a  spoiler  abide  1 ' 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  labours  of  the 
English  Dialect  Society  may  hereafter  make  it  plain,  that  the  amount 
of  Welsh  amongst  our  more  homely  words  has  been  somewhat 
underrated. 

Mr  Marshall  greatly  improved  his  glossaries  by  frequently  giving 
references  in  them  to  other  parts  of  his  books  in  which  the  words 
glossed  are  more  fully  illustrated.  Thus,  at  p.  46,  Glossary  B.  3, 
s.  v.  Anbury,  he  refers  to  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  of  his  work.  In  order  that 
these  additional  illustrations  might  not  be  lost,  the  quotations  have 
all  been  copied  out  and  inserted  in  their  proper  places.  Thus,  in 
this  instance,  the  passage  meant  is  the  one  beginning — '  the  anbury 
is  a  large  excrescence,'  and  ending  Avith  '  offensively,'  inserted  imme- 
diately after  the  reference.  Indeed,  a  few  explanations  have  been 
inserted  even  where  no  reference  is  indicated  by  the  author ;  as,  e.  g., 
s.  v.  Croom,  on  p.  47. 

With  respect  to  Dr  Willan's  Glossary,  No.  VII,  Mr  C.  C.  Robin- 
son remarks  as  follows  : — 

'  There  is  a  certain  want  of  character  about  this  Glossary.  Ortho- 
graphical peculiarities  are  not  made  apparent,  and  one  knows  no 
more  about  the  dialect-speech  after  looking  through  the  Glossary 
than  before.  In  those  dales  are  such  customs  as  (1)  the  dropping  of 
final  II  in  such  words  as  call,  ball ;  (2)  the  change  of  d  for  t,  in 

1  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  this  is  no  misprint  for  '  pronunciation.' 
The  spelling  of  the  originals  has  been  preserved. 
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words  like  angered,  flayed  (afraid) ;  (3)  the  substitution  of  e  for 
other  vowels  in  several  common  words  like  sit,  was,  not,  but ;  (4)  the 
dental  t,  d  [t',  d'] ;  (5)  the  slight  use,  remarkable  for  Yorkshire,  of 
Hi1  for  the  usual  t'  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  ;  (6)  the  insertion  of  w 
before  o  long,  as  in  morn  [mwuoh'n],  notion  [nwuoh'*shun],  stone 
[stwuo'h'n],  and  other  peculiarities  one  would  never  dream  of  through 
reading  the  doctor's  list.  The  notes  on  folk-lore  shew  a  want  of 
familiarity  with  the  home-life  of  the  peasantry,  and  one  is  inclined 
to  smile  at  some  of  the  pompous  inferences  indulged  in.  However 
it  is  a  good  old-fashioned  word-list,  and  requires  little  weeding.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  interest  that  at- 
taches to  many  of  the  words  in  these  Glossaries.  With  respect,  for 
example,  to  the  phrase  '  keel  the  pot,'  in  Shakespeare,  Mr  HalliAvell 
decides  that  it  simply  means  to  cool  the  pot,  and  not  to  scum  or  skim 
it,  and  we  may  allow  that  the  A.S.  celan  merely  means  to  cool ; 
yet  we  may  as  well  note  Mr  Button's  definition  at  p.  8,  that  in  the 
North  of  England  it  means  '  to  keep  the  pot  from  boiling  over.'  It 
is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  describe  exactly  how  this  is  done.  Another 
Shakesperian  word  is  Rack,  at  p.  10.  Renable,  also  at  p.  10,  occurs 
in  Piers  the  Plowman;  so  also  does  Dubbler,  p.  26.  Stevvon  (p.  39) 
occurs  in  Chaucer;  whilst  Uvver  (p.  41)  well  illustrates  the  '  over- 
lippe '  in  his  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales.  A  large  number  of 
similar  illustrations  may  be  discovered. 

The  excellent  alliterative  proverb  at  p.  26  (s.  v.  Dow) — '  He 
neither  dees  nor  dows ' — is  worth  notice,  for  its  pith ;  one  can  imagine 
it  as  well  expressing  a  hungry  heir's  dissatisfaction  with  some  rich 
old  relative  who  keeps  him  in  a  state  of  constant  suspense,  and  will 
neither  do  one  thing  nor  the  other. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr  W.  Aldis  Wright,  of  Trinity  College, 
for  the  loan  of  the  volume  containing  Glossary  B.  2,  to  Mr  F.  K. 
Kobinson,  of  Whitby,  for  his  kind  present  of  a  copy  of  Glossary  B. 
7,1  to  Mr  Shelly  for  some  notes  upon  Glossary  B.  6,  and  to  Mr  A. 
J.  Ellis  for  some  remarks  upon  pronunciation,  made  at  a  time  when 
he  was  even  more  than  usually  busy  with  the  preparation  of  work 
for  the  press. 

Cambridge,  Dec.  16,  1873. 


1  Mr  Robinson's  copy  contained  Dr  Willan's  Glossary  only,  and  his  present 
was  accordingly  all  the  more  acceptable.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  purchase  a 
single  volume  of  a  loag  set  like  that  of  the  Archaeologia. 


I.  A  GLOSSARY 


OF  OLD  AND  ORIGINAL  WORDS  NOW  USED  IN  THE  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND. 


[REPRINTED  from  '  A  Tour  to  the  Caves,  in  the  environs  of  Ingle- 
borough  and  Settle,  in  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  &c.  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend.  The  second  edition,  with  large  additions.  London, 
printed  for  Richardson  and  Urquhart,  under  the  Royal  Exchange ; 
J.  Robson,  New  Bond  Street;  and  W.  Pennington,  Kendal,  1781.' 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  Thomas  Pearson,  Esq.  of  Burton  in  Kendal, 
Westmorland,  and  signed  J.  H.  The  subjoined  prefatory  remarks 
begin  on  p.  84,  and  are  prefixed  to  the  Glossary,  which  occupies 
pp.  86—99. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  the  Rev.  John  Hutton,  vicar  of 
Burton-in-Kendal,  situate  on  the  border  of  Westmoreland  adjoining 
Lancashire. 

The  words  have  been  arranged  in  a  perfect  alphabetical  order, 
being  frequently  out  of  place  in  the  original.  Several  cross-references 
have  been  added,  and  a  few  remarks  made,  which  are  distinguished 
by  being  placed  within  square  brackets. — W.  W.  Skeat.] 

I  have  sent  for  your  entertainment,  a  curious  group  of  old  and 
original  words,  which  were  brought  together  with  some  attention  and 
trouble.  They  are  all  now  alive  and  conversant  in  the  districts  we 
have  visited,  and  perhaps  might  give  some  useful  hints  to  our  com- 
mentators on  ShaJcspeare,  Spencer,  Chaucer,  and  other  ancient 
British  authors.  Some  centuries  ago,  they  might  be  in  vogue  in  the 
metropolis,  or  perhaps  at  court :  Though  they  are  now  banished  for 
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the  sake  of  others  more  polite  ;  yet  they  still  find  a  sanctuary  in  the 
north  of  England;  where  they  keep  up  much  conversation,  and 
transact  a  great  deal  of  business.  I  have  omitted,  as  much  as  I  could, 
inserting  all  common  words,  which  are  altered  only  by  pronunciation, 
according  to  the  different  dialects,  that  vary  almost  in  every  parish  • 
for  there  would  be  no  end  of  such  a  plan.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
derive  any  of  them,  though  there  is  ample  room  for  the  speculation  of 
an  antiquary  and  linguist,  as  that  would  make  me  deviate  from  my 
original  rule  of  conciseness.  They  are  many  of  them  of  Greek, 
British,  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  extraction.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  as  short  an  explanation  of  them  as  the  subject  would  admit  of. 
Some  words  are  very  expressive  and  ernphatical,  and  yet  so  concise, 
that  they  cannot  be  explained  without  a  periphrasis ;  no  other  single 
words  in  the  English  language  being  proper  substitutes.  Their 
etymologies  being  uncertain,  I  have  spelled  by  the  pronunciation, 
which  sometimes  I  have  varied,  according  to  the  different  dialects. 
As  the  industrious  bee  can  extract  sweets  from  the  most  rank  weeds, 
so  here  the  curious  and  studious  enquirer  may  reap  something  worth 
his  labour,  whether  amusement,  knowledge,  profit,  or  doing  good  to 
others  be  his  object.  Obscure  passages  in  ancient  authors,  as  was 
before  observed,  may  be  explained  by  them.  Strangers  may  converse 
intelligibly  with  the  natives  of  those  places  they  visit  for  amusement 
or  business.  Were  the  gentlemen  in  the  higher  departments  of  the 
law  to  apply  a  little  of  their  study  this  way,  they  might  be  better 
enabled  to  investigate  the  truth  from  the  evidences  they  examine ; 
not  to  say,  less  apt  to  mistake  the  true  meaning  of  the  accounts  given 
them.  The  antiquary  may  see  the  several  alterations  the  same  word 
has  undergone,  and  sometimes  receive  hints  by  which  he  may  trace 
it  up  to  its  origin.  People  who  have  gone  out  of  these  parts  to  the 
metropolis,  or  other  distant  places,  may  not  only  be  amused  with 
their  original  language,  and  converse  familiarly  with  their  country- 
men ;  but  be  taught  amongst  strangers  to  avoid  their  provincial 
words,  as  well  as  accent ;  for  it  is  often  a  series  of  years  before  per- 
sons, arrived  at  maturity,  avoid  their  old  familiar  words ;  never  dis- 
tinguishing their  peculiarity,  except  they  have  a  catalogue  of  them. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  :- 


v.  signifies  verb ;  sb.  substantive ;  adj.  adjective ;  pp.  past 
participle ;  adv.  adverb. 


Accorah-earth,  sb.  green,  arable 

earth. 
Ack,  v.  to  mind  or  regard;  as, 

never  ack,  never  regard. 
Addle,  v.  to  earn. 
Amackaly,  adv.  a  little  so. 
Ananters,  adv.  in  case  of. 
Ang,  sb.  the  hairy  ear  of  barley, 

big,  or  rye. 
Arr,  sb.  a  mark  or  scar  on  the 

skin  from  a  wound.     See  Pack- 
ard. 
Arrals,  sb.  pi.  pimples,  or  a  rash 

breaking  out  on  the  skin. 
Arval,  sb.  a  dole  of  ale  and  bread 

given  at  a  funeral. 
Attercob,  Atercop,  sb.  a  spider. 
Aund,  pp.  doomed,  or  fated. 

Bain,  adj.  near,  or  willing  and 
officious. 

Bang,  v.  to  beat,  or  overcome. 

Bariham,  sb.  an  horse  neck-collar. 

Barn,  sb.  a  child. 

Barrow,  sb.  the  side  of  a  rocky 
hill ;  or  a  large  heap  of  stones. 

Bass,  sb.  the  fish  perch. 

Beak,  v.  to  soften  wood  and  sticks 
in  the  fire  for  use  without  burn- 
ing them. 

Beck,  sb.  a  brook  or  small  river. 

Beesom,  sb.  a  broom. 

Beest,  sb.  the  milk  given  imme- 
diately after  a  cow  has  calved. 

Beet,  v.  to  make  or  feed  a  fire. 

Beild,  sb.  shelter. 

Belive,  adv.  shortly. 

Ber,  sb.  the  space  a  person  runs 
in  order  to  leap. 

Besom.     See  Beesom. 


Bib,  v.  to  guzzle  and  drink. 
Big,  sb.  a  species  of  barley. 
Slash,  Splash,  v.  to  throw  water, 

or  bespatter  with  water. 
Blea,  adj.  a  lead  colour. 
Bobberous,  adj.  all  a  cock-a-hoop. 
Boggart,  sb.  a  bugbear. 

Boggle,    v.    to    startle    or    take 

fright  at, 

Boneflower,  sb.  a  dazie  [daisy]. 
Boose,  sb.  a  stall  for  a  cow  or  horse. 

Boot,  v.  to  signify  or  matter ;  as, 

it  boots  not,  it  matters  not. 
Bortree,  Burtree,    sb.   an   elder 

tree. 
Bown,  Bonn,  pp.  going  to  do  a 

thing 

Brackens,  sb.  pi.  ferns. 
Braid,  v.  to  reach  and  vomit. 
Brandreth,  sb.  an  iron  frame  on 

which  is  set  the  girdlestone. 
Bran-new,  adj.  very  new. 
Brant,  Brnnt,  adj.  steep. 
Brash,  v.  to  do  any  thing  hastily 

or  rashly. 

Brat,  sb.  a  coarse  apron. 
Bratchet,  sb.  an  untoward  child. 
To  Bread  of,  to  be  like  unto. 
Brean,  v.  to  sweat. 
Brock,  sb.  a  badger. 
Broge,  sb.  small  sticks. 
Brossen,  pp.  burst. 

Brown-leeming,  sb.  a  brown  hazle- 
nut. 

Bull-seg,  sb.  a  bull  that  is  gelded. 

Bunnel,   sb.  the  stalk  of  hemp 

after  it  is  taken  off. 
Burtree.     See  Bortree. 
Busk,  sb.  a  bush. 
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Byspel,  sb.  a  bastard,  or  an  out- 
cast in  a  family. 

Caddie,  v.  to  attend  officiously. 
Caddy,  sb.  a  ghost,  or  bug-bear. 
Caffle.     See  Faffle. 
Cakerd,  adj.  bound  with  iron  as 

are  clog-shoes. 
Callet,  sb.  a  scold. 
Callierd,  sb.  an  hard  stone. 
Cample,  v.  to  scold,  or  talk  im- 
pertinently. 
Canny.     See  Conny. 
Canty,  adj.  cheerful  and  talkative. 
Cap,  v.  to  puzzle. 
Catmallisons,  sb.pl.  the  cupboards 
round  the  chimneys  in  the  north, 
where  they  preserve  their  dried 
beef  and  provisions. 
Chamber-ley,  sb.  old  urine. 
Chats,  sb.  pi.  small  sticks. 
Chig,  v.  to  chew.    [Spelt  Chigg.] 
Childermas-day,    sb.    Innocents- 
day. 
Claim,  v.  ;  to  claim  up,  to  paste 

up,  as  an  advertisement. 
Clake,  v.  to  scratch. 
Clam,   v.   to  pine   to  death  for 

want  of  water. 
Clate,  v.  to  daub. 
Cleckin,  sb.  a  young  chicken. 
Cleg,  sb.  an  horse-fly. 
Clever,  v.  to  climb. 
Click,  v.  to  snatch  suddenly. 
Glints,  sb.  pi.   crevices   amongst 

bare  limestone  rocks. 
Clod,  v.  to  throw  stones,  &c. 
Clogs,  sb.  pi.  shoes  with  wooden 

soles.     [Spelt  Cloggs.'] 
Coak,   sb.   the   heart   or  pith  oi 

wood,  horns,  &c. 
Cobbles,  sb.  pi.  loose  stones. 
Cobby,  adj.  in  good  spirits. 


Cockle,   v.  to   be   unsteady  and 
easily  shaken  down, 
oggers,  Cockers,  sb.  pi.  a  sort  of 
yarn  spatterdashes. 
on,  sb.  a  squirrel. 
onniears,  sb.  pi.  the  kidnies  of  a 
beast.     [Of.  Old  Eng.  neres.~\ 
Conny,   Canny,   adj.   pretty,    or 

bonny. 

Cooth,  Couth,  sb.  cold. 
Soppy-stool,  sb.  a  footstool, 
Copt,  adj.  convex. 
Corf,  sb.  a  wicker  basket  to  wind 

up  coals  from  the  pit. 
Cotterd,  pp.  entangled,  clotted. 
Coup,  sb.  a  dung-cart. 
Coup,  v.  to  exchange. 
Coupraise,  sb.  a  leaver,  or  crow. 

[I.  e.  lever,  or  crowbar.] 
Cove,    Coave,    sb.   a    deep    pit, 

cavern,  or  cave. 
Cow,  Cowl,  v.  to  rake  together. 
Cow'd,  adj.  without  horns. 
Cow'd,£>p.  also  signifies  frighted, 

deter' d. 

Cower,  v.  to  sit  squat  down. 
Cowshut,  sb.  a  wild  pigeon. 
Crack,  v.  to  boast  of ;  also,  to  for- 
bid and  threaten. 
Cranch,  v.  to  chew  hastily. 
Creak,  v.  to  make  a  rough  and 

squeaking  noise. 
Crean,  v.  to  make  a  noise  like  a 

bull. 

Crewds,  sb.  pi.  the  meazles. 
Crinckle,  v.  to  recede,  or  fall  off 

from  a  promise  or  purpose. 
Cringle-crangle,  adv.  zig-zag. 
Crob-over,  v.  to  be  overbearing, 

tyrannical. 

Cuddle,  ?;.  to  huddle. 
Cun  thanks,  v.  to  give  thanks. 
Cutter,  r.  to  whisper. 
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Dab,  sb.  an  expert  or  dextrous 
person. 

Dacity,  sb.  sharpness,  handiness. 

Daker,  sb.  a  dispute  or  argument- 
ative conversation. 

Daly,  Dowly,  adj.  lonely,  soli- 
taiy. 

Dannat,  sb.  a  bad  person. 

That-at-daunat,  sb.  the  devil. 

To  dark  for  betts,  to  hearken 
silently  which  side  the  opinion 
is  of. 

Dave,  v.  to  assuage,  mitigate,  or 
relieve. 

Daz'd,  adj.  of  a  dun  colour. 

Deck,  v.  to  discard. 

Deet,  v.  to  dress  and  make  clean. 

[1.  e.  to  diglit.~\ 
Deft,  adj.  pretty,  agreeable. 
Deg,  v.  to  sprinkle  with  water. 
Del,  sb.  a  little  dale. 
Didder,  v.  to  shake  or  quake. 
Ding,  v.  to  kick  or  strike. 
Dobby,  sb.  a  sprite  or  apparition. 
Dockens,  sb.  pi.  docks. 
Dodt,  adj.  without  horns. 
Dorishment,  sb.  hardship. 

Dree,  v.  to  hold  out  without  being 
tired. 

Dree,  adj.  irksome  and  tedious. 

Dub,  sb.  a  puddle. 

Dubler,  sb.  a  large  dish  or  plate. 

Ea,  sb.  a  river  along  the  sands  on 

the  sea  shore. 
Earls,  sb.  earnest  money. 
Easings,  sb.  pi.  eaves. 
Edgeleams,  sb.  pi  edge  tools. 
Een,  sb.  pi.  eyes. 
Elden,  sb.  fewel. 
Elder,  sb.  udder. 


Faegang,  sb.  a  gang  of  beggars  or 

rogues. 
Faffle,  Caffle,  or  Maffle,  v.  to  be 

inconsistent  in  speech. 
Fare,  v.  to  ache. 
Farnteckles,  sb.  pi.  freckles. 
Fash,  sb.  labour,  hardship. 

Feague,  sb.  a  dirty,  sluttish,  idle 
person. 

Feal,  v.  to  hide. 

Feastnesewn,  sb.  shrovetide. 
[Probably  a  misprint  for  Feast- 
ens-ewn,  i.je.  Fastens  even.] 

Feek,  v.  to  walk  about  in  per- 
plexity. 

Fell,  sb.  a  mountain. 

Fend,  v.   to  fare ;   as,  hoio  fend 

you,  how  fare  you. 
Fest,  v.  to  let  oft'  any  work. 

Fettle,  v.  to  set  about  doing  any- 
thing. 

Feying,  sb.  rubish  earth  cut  up 
and  thrown  aside  in  order  to  got 
turf.  See  Murgeon. 

Fidge,  v.  to  kick  Avith  the  feet. 

Flan,  adj.  shallow. 

Flatch,  v.  to  flatter. 

Flaws,  sb.  pi.  top  sods  for  fire. 

Flay,  v.  to  affright. 

Fleet,  v.  to  skim  the  top  of  any 

thing,  as  cream. 
Flight,    v.    to    scold.       [Better 

spelt  Flite.~\ 

Flourish,  sb.  [a]  blossom. 
Flow,  adj.  wild,  untractable. 
Fluring,  sb.  a  brood. 
Flustered,  pp.  swell'd  or  bloated. 

Fluzz'd,  pp.  blunt  and  jagged  at 

the  point. 
Fond,  adj.  silly,  stupid  like  an 

ideot  (sic). 
Fondling,  sb.  an  ideot. 

Footer,  sb.  a  stroke  at  a  foot- 
ball. 
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Formal,  v.  to  bespeak  or  engage 
any  thing. 

Fose,  adj.  cunning,  crafty. 

Font,  sb.  a  pet,  a  spoiled  child. 

Fouzen,  sb.  substantial  goodness. 
[O.E.  foison,  plenty.] 

Frandish,  adj.  passionate,  obstin- 
ate. 

Fratch,  v.  to  shuffle,  or  cheat  in 
joke. 

Fridge,  v.  to  rub  in  pieces. 

Frim.     See  Frum. 

Froff,  adj.  brittle. 

Frosk,  sb.  a  frog. 

Frow,  sb.  an  idle,  dirty  woman. 

Frum,  Frim,  adj.  brittle. 

Gabbleratchets,    sb.    pi.     birds 

which  make  a  noise  in  the  air  in 

the  spring  evenings. 
Gailfat,  sb.  a  tub  or  vat  in  which 

drink  ferments. 
Galloor,  sb.  plenty. 
Galloway,   sb.  a    small    nag  or 

hobby. 
Galy,  adj.  in  good  plight  as  to 

health  and  spiiits. 
Gamashes,  Gamogins,  si.  pi.  a 

sort  of  spatterdashes. 
Gapen,  sb.  as  much  as  can  be  held 

in  both  hands  when  open  together. 
Gar,  v.  to   oblige   or  compel  a 

person  to  do  a  thing. 
Garn,  sb.  yarn. 
Gavelack,  sb.  an  iron  crow. 
Geal,  v.  to  be  benumbed  with  cold. 
Get),  r.  to  hold  up  the  eyes  and 

face. 

Gib,  sb.  an  hooked  stick. 
Gike  or  Jike,  v.  to  creak  as  wheels 

or  doors  do. 
Gill,  si.  a  large  deep  channel  foi 

a  small  brook. 
Gimmer-lamb,  si.  an  ewe-lamb. 


Dinners,  si.  pi.  the  gills  of  a  fish. 

3-irn,  v.  to  grin  with  the  teeth. 

Hzle  or  Jizle,  v.  to  walk  minc- 

ingly. 

Glead,  si.  a  kite. 
Glen,  Gladden,  si.  a  glade. 

Hender,  v.  to  look  with  twink- 
ling eyes. 

3-lent,  v.  to  look  askew. 

jliff,  sb.  a  transient  sight. 

Hish,  v.  to  glitter  or  shine. 

Hoar,  v.  to  stare  with  fixed  eyes. 

iloo,  v.  to  squint. 

Hoppen,  v.  to  startle. 

joats,  sb.  pi.  stones  to  step  over 
a  river  on. 

job,  sb.  the  mouth. 

Goff,  sb.  a  foolish  clown. 

jroggy,  sb.  a  child's  name  for  an 
egg- 

Gome,  v.  to  see,  perceive,  or  un- 
derstand. 

Goster,  v.  to  bully. 

Gouk,  sb.  a  fool. 

Greet,  v.  to  weep  or  cry. 

Greet-stones,  sb.pl.  a  sort  of  free- 
stones. 

Greidly,  adj.  well-meaning,  or  any 
thing  good  in  its  kind.  [Spelt 
Greidley.  It  is  often  gradely.'} 

Grike,  sb.  a  rut,  crevice,  or  chink. 

Grime,  sb.  sut  or  smut.  [Spelt 
GrMme.~\ 

Grow,  Graw,  v.  to  be  aguish. 

Growsorae,  adj.  ugly,  disagree- 
able. 

Hackslaver,  si.  a  sloven. 
Kaffle,  v.  to  prevaricate. 
Hagworm,  si.  a  viper  snake. 
Haiking,  pres.  p.  idle,  lounging. 
Halah,     adj.    modest,     basliful, 
squeamish. 
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Hankie,  v.  to  entangle.     [Spelt 

Hanckle.'} 
Hap,  v.  to  tuck  in  the  "bed-cloths. 

Harp  against  a  person,  v.  to  in- 
sinuate to  his  disadvantage. 

Hask,  adj.  cold  and  dry. 

Haspin,  sb.  an  hunx. 

Hattock,  sb.  a  shock  of  corn. 

Hause.     See  Hose. 

Haver-meal,  sb.  oat-meal. 

Headen,  Heideu,  adj.  ugly,  ob- 
stinate, untoward.  [Printed 
Haden;  but  Headen  is  clearly 
meant.] 

Heald  to,  v.  to  rely  on;  also  to 
heald  a  vessel,  to  incline  it  in 
order  to  empty  it. 

Heams,  sb.  part  of  a  cart-horses 
neck  furniture. 

Heave,  sb.  the  place  on  which  a 
particular  flock  of  sheep  feeds  on 
a  common. 

Hebbletree,  sb.  the  hand-rail  on 
a  foot-bridge. 

Heck,  sb.  a  small  door,  or  half 
door. 

Henting,  sb.  a  furrow. 
Kig,  sb.  disgust,  enmity. 

Hippen-stones,  sb.  pi.  stones  set 

to  step  on  over  a  river. 
Hirple,  v.  to  limp  in  walking. 

Hirst,  sb.  a  bank  or  sudden  rising 
of  the  ground. 

Hisk,  v.  to  breath  short  through 

cold  or  pain. 
Hobhald,  sb.  a  foolish  clown. 

Hobthrush,  sb.  an  hobgoblin, 
called  sometimes  Robin  good-fel- 
low. 

Hog,  sb.  a  sheep  of  a  year  old. 
Hog,  v.  to  carry  on  the  back. 

Holmes,  sb.  pi.  the  lowlands  near 
a  river. 

Hoppled,  pp.  having  the  feet  or 


legs  tied  together  so  as  only  to 

walk  by  short  steps. 
Hose,    Horse,    sb.    a    deep   vale 

between  two  mountains.    [Badly 

spelt ;  for  haute."] 
Hots,  6-6.  pi.  a  sort  of  panniers  to 

carry  turf  or  slate  in. 
How-seeds,  sb.  pi.  the  husks  of 

oats. 
Hull,  sb.  a  place  to  put  in  calves 

or  swine. 
Hullet,  sb.  an  owl. 

Hum,  v.  to  throw  any  thing,  as  a 
stone. 

Hummer,  v.  to  make  a  low  rum- 
bling noise. 

Hunniel,  sb.  an  hunx,  or  covetous 
person. 

Hurder,  sb.  an  heap  of  stones. 

Hurkle,  v.  to  shudder. 

Hutch,  sb.  an  hoard. 

Huzzin,  sb.  an  husk. 

Incling,  sb.  an  hint. 
Ingle,  sb.  fire. 
Item,  sb.  an  hint. 

Jannacks,  sb.  a  loaf  of  leavened 

oat-meal. 
Jarbled,  pp.  ch-aggled. 

Jenny-balk,  sb.  a  small  beam 
near  the  roof  of  the  house. 

Jike.     See  Gike. 

Jizle.     See  Gizle. 

Joggle,  v.  to  shake  gently. 

Jony-crone,  sb.  a  crane. 

Jor,  v.  to  jostle  or  push. 

Jossel,  sb.  an  hodge-podge. 

Joup,  v.  to  shake  up  or  toss  to 
and  fro. 

Raffle,  v.  to  perplex  a  person  or 

entangle  him  in  conversation. 
Kail,  v.  to  pelt. 
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Kay,  Kai,  sb.  pi.  cows. 

Kead,  sb.  a  sheep's  louse. 

Keak,  Kaik,  v.  to  strain  or  taint. 

Keal,  Kail,  sb.  broth. 

Kedge,  sb.  a  mischievous  child. 

Keel,  v.  to  keep  the  pot  from 
boiling  over. 

Kelk,  sb.  a  kick. 

Kenspack,  adj.  marked  so  as  to 
be  known  again. 

Kep,  v.  to  catch. 

Keslop,  sb.  a  calves  stomach, 
sometimes  called  runnet. 

Ket,  sb.  carrion. 

Kevel,  v.  to  sprawl  or  gambol. 

Kinns,  sb.  pi.  chinks  and  crevices 
in  rocks,  or  breaks  in  the  skin 
of  the  human  body. 

Kipe,  v.  to  insinuate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  person. 

Kirk-garth,  sb.  church-yard. 

Kirtle,  v.  to  flaunt  and  give  airs. 

Kist,  sb.  a  chest. 

Kite,  sb.  the  belly. 

Kittle,  v.  to  tickle. 

Knack,  v.  to  aim  at  talking  with 

fine  words. 
Knaig,  Knatter,  or  Knarl,    v. 

to  gnaw  with  the  teeth. 
Knott,  sb.  a  rocky  mountain. 
Know,  v.  to  toll  a  bell. 
Know,  sb.  the  sharp  rise  of  an  hill. 

Knndge,  v.  to  kick  with  the  elbow. 

[For  Nudge,  q.v.] 
Kreel,  Krath,  sb.  a  frame  to  lay 

a  sheep  on. 
Kysty,  adj.  squeamish. 

Lach.     See  Lyring. 

Lairly,  sb.  a  disagreeable  person. 

Lake,  v.  to  play. 

Lam,  v.  to  beat  or  strike. 

Langled,  pp.    having    the    legs 


coupled  together  at  small  dis- 
tance. 

Lang-settle,  sb.  a  bench  like  a 
settee. 

Lask.     See  LisTc. 

Late,  v.  to  seek. 

Lea,  sb.  a  sythe  [scythe]. 

Leath,  sb.  barn. 

Leavetail,  adj.  being  a  great 
want  of,  or  demand  for. 

Leeny,  adj.  alert,  active. 

Lep,  v.  to  fold  up. 

Lerch,  v.  to  sharp,  or  trick  out  of. 

Lick,  v.  to  beat  or  drub. 

Lids,  way  or  manner;  as,  thus-lids, 
and  that-lids,  in  this  manner,  or 
that  manner. 

Like,  v.  wanting  to  do  a  thing; 

as,  like  to  make  water. 
Lile,  adj.  little. 
Line,  sb.  flax. 
Ling,  sb.  heath  or  heather. 
Lish,  adj.  stout  and  active. 
Lisk,  Lask,  sb.  the  flank. 
Lite,  v.  to  expect  or  depend  on. 
Lithe,  v.  to  listen. 
Lither,  adj.  idle,  inactive. 
Loave,  sb.  the  first  offer. 
Lock,  sb.  a  small  parcel  of  any 

thing. 

Lopperd,  adj.  crudled  [curdled], 
Louk,  v.  to  weed. 

Lound,  adj.  calm  or  out  of  the 

wind. 

Low,  sb.  a  flame. 
Lu.ni,  sb.  a  deep  pool. 
Lyring,  Lach,  sb.  a  gutter  washed 

by  the  tide  on  the  sea  shore. 

Mack,  sb.  sort  [i.  e.  make]. 
Mad,  adj.  angry,  provoked. 
Maddle,  v.  to  rave,  or  to  be  de- 
lirious. 
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Maffle,  v.  to  talk  or  act  sillily 
or  inconsistently.  See  Faffle. 

Mafflin,  sb.  one  almost  an  idiot. 
See  Nafflin. 

Mamelt,  sb.  a  simpleton. 

Manshut,  sb.  a  load  of  bread. 

Marrows,  sb.pl.  fellows,  or  equals. 

Maum,  adj.  meager  or  mellow. 

Maund,  sb.  a  basket. 

Maunder,  v.  to  wander  as  if  be- 
wildered. 

Mazeling,  Mazelekin,  sb.  one 
who  has  not  much  sense. 

Meakins,  sb.  flaggs,  or  bulrushes. 

Meir-stone,  sb.  a  landmark,  or 
boundary  stone. 

Melder,  sb.  oat-meal  when  first 
ground,  with  all  the  dust  and 
seeds  together. 

Melgreaves,  sb.  qiiicksands. 

Mell,  sb.  a  mallet,  or  large  wooden 
hammer. 

Mense,  sb.  manners,  particularly 
in  domestic  oeconomy. 

Mere-stone.     See  Meir-stone. 

Merk,  sb.  dark. 

Meterly,  adv.  pretty  well,  not 
amiss. 

Mickle,  adj.  much. 
Midden,  sb.  dunghill. 
Midge,  sb.  a  small  fly. 
Miscanter,  sb.  a  misadventure. 
Moiderd,  pp.  overcome  with  care, 
exercise,  or  labour. 

Moozen,  v.  to  guess  by  the  hand- 
ful. 

Moudwarp,  sb.  a  mole. 
Muck,  sb.  dung,  mire,  manure. 
Mull,  sb.   dust  or  small  crumbs 

broken  off  from  turf  or  peats. 
Mum-chance,  sb.   a  person  who 

sits  silent  and  attentive. 
Mun,  sb.  the  mouth. 
Munge,  v.  to  chew. 


Munt,  v.  to  hint  by  signs. 
Murgeon,  sb.  the  same  as  Feying. 
Mush.,  v.  to  crush,  or  crumble. 

Nafflin,  sb.  the  same  as  Mafflin. 
Nash,  adj.  tender,  brittle. 
Neaf,  sb.  the  clinched  fist. 
Neam,  sb.  uncle.     [O.E.  earn.] 
Neb,  sb.  bill  or  mouth. 

Neezled,  pp.  a  little   drunk  or 

intoxicated. 
Ner,  adv.  than. 

Nesp,  sb.  to  pick  off  the  ends  of 
goosberries. 

Nine,   v.   to    steal   articles   of  a 

small  value. 
Nigler,  sb.  one  who  is  clever  and 

dexterous. 
Nip,  v.  to  pinch  with  the  fingers 

or  nails. 

Nobbut,  adv.  only. 
Nope,  sb.  a  small  blow  or  stroke. 
Nub,  Nudge,  v.  to  give  a  person 

an  hint  or  signal  by  a  private 

touch  with  the  hand,  elbow,  or 

foot.     See  Knudge. 

Oss,  v.  to  offer,  intend,  design. 

Oumer,  sb.  the  shade. 

Oup,  sb.  an  elf. 

Outen,  sb.  [adj.  ?]  out  of  doors. 

Paddock,  sb.  a  toad. 
Palaver,  sb.  noise  and  abuse. 
Pan,  v.  to  fit  or  tally  with. 
Parrock,  sb.  a  small  field  near  a 

fe,rm-house  for  calves,  &c. 
Pash,  v.  to  throw  down,  break, 

and  destroy. 

Pash,  sb.  a  sudden  crash. 
Pattish,   v.  to  collude,    plot,   or 

contrive  together. 
Pay,  v.  to  beat  or  drub. 
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Peats,  sb.  pi.  turf  for  the  fire. 

Pee'd,  adj.  blind  of  one  eye. 

Peg-stick,  sb.  a  catstick. 

Pelfe,  sb.  a  l>ad,  or  good-for- 
nothing  person. 

Pern,  v.  to  over-roast. 

Pettle,  v.  to  coax,  play  or  toy  with. 

Pettlement,  sb.  easy  odd  turns 
done  with  little  labour. 

Piannet,  sb.  a  magpie. 

Picts,  sb.  diamonds  on  cards,  [On 
is  misprinted  or.] 

Piggen,  sb.  a  paiL 

Pikelin,  sb.  a  bun,  or  muffin. 

Pikethank,  sb.  a  parasite,  or 
hanger  on. 

Pill-gill,  sb.  a  rarie-show,  or  any 
itinerant  or  public  entertainment. 

Pippen,  sb.  the  seeds  of  an  apple. 

Plean,  v.  to  tell  tales  against  a 
person. 

Plish,  v.  to  blister. 

Plud,  sb.  a  puddle. 

Pock-ard,  adj.  pitted  with  the 
small-pox.  See  Arr. 

Potack,  sb.  a  beg[g]arly  person. 

Pote,  sb.  a  small  stroke  on  the 
head,  or  elsewhere. 

Potter'd,  pp.  situated  inconveni- 
ently for  want  of  room,  or  [m]any 
articles  in  use. 

Pouk,  sb.  a  pimple. 

Pouse,  sb.  a  filthy  person. 

Prease,  sb.  choice ;  also,  invita- 
tion. 

Prod,  v.  to  push  with  a  stick. 

Prog,  sb.  food,  provisions. 

Pross,  v.  to  look  big  and  of  con- 
sequence. 
Prow,    v.  to   dig,    or   throw   up 

mould. 

Punch,  v.  to  kick  or  strike  with 
the  foot. 


Purdy,  sb.  a  short  broad  and  fat 

person. 
Put,   v.   to  push  with  the  head 

and  horns,  as  a  bull  or  ram. 
Puter,  v.  to  whine  and  cry. 

ftuocken,  v.  to  vomit. 

Racken-crook.    See  Rannle-balk. 
Rack-of-tne-weatner,  sb.  the  tract 

in  which  the  clouds  move. 
Raddle,  v.  to  banter. 
Radling,  sb.  watling  [wattles.] 
Raggabrash,  sb.  an  idle  ragged 

person. 

Rake,  sb.  rut,  crack,  or  crevice. 
Rallack,  v.  to  romp. 

Rannle-balk,  sb.  a  piece  of  wood 

in  a  chimney,  from  which  is  hung 

the  pot-crook,  or  racken-crook. 
Ratch,  v.  to  tear  in  pieces. 
Ratten,  sb.  a  rat. 
Ream,  v.  to  reach  with  stretched- 

out  body  and  arms. 
Rean,  sb.  a  dale,  or  rig  in  a  field. 
Reasted,  pp.  tired. 
Reave,  v.  to  blow  off,  as  wind 

does  thatch. 

Recklin.     See  Wrecklin. 
Reef,  sb.  a  rash. 
Reek,  sb.  smoke. 
Reetle,   v.  to  repair,   or  put  in 

better  order. 
Renable,    adj.    loquacious,   and 

never  at  a  stop  or  inconsistent 

in  telling  a  story. 

Rench,  v.  to  wash  clean  with 
water,  as  cloths,  bottles,  &c. 
[I.  e.  to  rinse.'] 

Riddle,  sb.  a  sieve. 

Rife,  adj.  infectious  and  mortal. 

Rift,  v.  to  belch.     [Spelt  Ehift] 

Rime,  sb.  an  hoar  frost.  [Spelt 
Rhime.~\ 
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Ripple,  v.  to  scratch. 
Hoke,  sb.  fog  or  mist. 

Rostled,  pp.  half  rotten,  as  apples 

sometimes  are. 
Rough,  v.  to  renounce  ;  at  cards. 

Rumgumshaws,  adj.  violent, 
bold,  and  rash. 

Rungs,  sb.  pi.  the  steps  in  a  lad- 
der. 

Rush-bearing,  sb.  a  ceremony  of 
carrying  garlands  or  rushes  to 
the  church. 

Rushing,  sb.  a  beaver,  bait,  or 
rearsupper. 

Saft,  sb.  heart's  ease ;  as,  to  be  at 
soft,  to  he  easy  and  contented; 
also,  reconciled. 

Samel,   sb.   gritty,    sandy    earth 

mixed  with  lime  for  mortar. 
Sark,  sb.  a  shirt,  shift,  or  smock. 

Sawl,  Sowl,  sb.  any  liquid  that 

is  drank. 
Scablins,  sb.  pi.  chips  hewn  off 

stones. 
Scarn,  sb.  cow-dung. 

Scarrs,  sb.  pi.  rocks;  also,  pot- 
sherds. 

Sconce,  sb.  a  fixed  seat  by  the 
side  of  a  fire  place. 

Scout,  sb.  an  high  rock. 

Scowder'd,  adj.  over-heated  with 
working. 

Scraffle,  sb.  a  scramble. 

Scraffle,  v .  to  act  unfairly  by  re- 
ceding from  engagements. 

Scramb,  Scrame,  v.  to  pull  or 
take  together  with  the  hands. 

Screes.     See  Skirl. 

Scroggs,  sb.  pi.  shrubs,  or  brush- 
wood. 

Scruff,  sb.  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
Scun,  v.  to  throw  a  stone. 

Seetre,  sb.  cloth  worn  till  it  is 
thread-bare. 


Seigh,  v.  to  sag. 

Shame,  Shiffle,  v.  to  hobble  in 
walking ;  also,  to  act  unfairly. 

Shafflin,  sb.  an  idle  shuffling  per- 
son. [Spelt  S1iaflin.~\ 

Shag,  sb.  a  piece  of  bread  or 
cheese. 

Shear,  v,  to  reap. 

Shearing,  sb.  a  sheep  a  year  old, 
or  once  shorn. 

Shippen,  Shuppen,  sb.  a  cow- 
house. 

Shirl,  v.  to  slide  on  the  ice. 

Shive,  sb.  a  slice. 

Shoup,  sb.  an  hep  [i.  e.  hip], 

Side,  adj.  long,  as  garments  are 

when  too  big. 
Sidle,  v.  to  saunter. 
Simmer,  v.  to  make  a  noise  as 

water  does  before  it  boils. 
Sind,  v.  [to]  rince.     See  Rench. 
Sine,   v.  to  give  over  milking  a 

cow  before  she  calves. 
Sirple,  v.  to  sipple  [i.  e.  sip  often]. 
Skaitch,  sb.  a  shelf  or  ledge. 
Skale,  Skail,  v.  to  scatter  or  throw 

abroad,  as  mole-hills  are  when 

leveled. 

Skare,  Skair,  adj.  Avild,  timid, 
shy. 

Skelboose,  sb.  a  cow-stall. 
Sken,  v.  to  squint. 
Skirl,  v.  to  scream  out,  or  shriek. 
Skirl,   sb.   Screes,   sb.  pi.  small 

stones  or  pebbles. 
Skit,  v.  to  reflect  on. 
Slack,  sb.  a  dell  or  glade. 

Slaip,    Slape,    adj.   smooth  and 

slippery. 
Slapper,  sb.  any  thing  large  and 

huge. 

Slash,  v.  to  cut  in  gashes. 
Slatter,  v.  to  spill  carelessly. 
Sleak,  v.  to  give  over  raining. 
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Sleak,  v.  to  quench  [i.  e.  slake], 
Sleek,  Slocken,  v.  to  quench. 

Slench,  v.  to  hunt  privately  for 
stealing  food  as  dogs  do. 

Slipe,  v.  to  strip  off  the  skin  or 

bark  of  any  tiling. 
Slive,  v.  to  split. 
Sliving,  si.  a  slovenly  clown. 

Sloum,  Slaum,  sb.  a  gentle  sleep, 
or  slumber. 

Slow-worm,  sb.  a  snake. 
Smittle,  adj.  infectious. 
Smudge,  sb.  a  suffocating  smoke. 
Snaggy,  adj.  tetchy,  peevish. 
Snape,  v.  to  gain-say,  discourage, 

or  call  off. 

Snaze,  v.  [to]  clip  an  hedge. 
Sneck,  sb.  a  door  latch. 

Snerple,    v.   to    slirivle    up    hy 

means  of  fire. 
Snert,  sb.  an  ineffectual  effort  to 

stifle  a  laugh. 

Snew,  v.  to  turn  up  the  nose. 
Snig,  sb.  an  eel. 
Snig,  v.  to  drag  wood  without  a  cart. 

Snccksnarles,  adj.  entangled,  or 

disordered. 
Snod,  adj.  smooth. 
Snotter,  v.  to  sob  or  cry. 

Snottergob,  sb.  the  red  part  of  a 

turkey's  head, 
Snoutbands,  sb.  pi.  the  iron  round 

clog  soles. 

Snuzzle,  v.  to  hide  the  face  in 

the  bosom,  as  children. 
Soss,  v.  to  lap  as  a  dog  does. 

Setter,  v.  to  make  a  noise  in 
boiling  as  any  thick  substance 
does. 

Sough,  Stiff,  sb.  a  covered  drain. 
Spain,  Spean,  v.  to  wean. 
Spang-new,  adj.  very  new. 


Spang-whew,  v.  to  throw  up  into 

the  air. 
Speals,    sb.   pi.   chips,    or   small 

split  sticks. 
Speaved,  pp.  gelded,  barren. 

Spel-and-nor,   sb.   the    game    of 

trapstick. 
Spelks,  sb.  })l.  small  sticks  to  fix 

on  thatch  with. 
Spool,  sb.  the  thread  in  a  weaver's 

shuttle. 
Sprewl,  v.  to  spurn  and  kick  with 

both  hands  and  feet  when  held 

down. 

Sprint,  sb.  a  gin  for  catching 
birds  with. 

Squelch,  sb.  a  flat  fall  on  one  side. 
Stag,  sb.  a  colt  or  filly ;  also   a 

romping  girl. 
Stainch,  sb.  a  root  like  liquorice. 

Stalenge,  v.  to  compound  for  by 

the  year  or  number. 
Stangs,  sb.  pi.  the  shafts  of  a  cart. 
Starslubber,  sb.  frog  spawn. 
Start,  sb.  an  handle. 
Steak,  v.  to  pullto,as  a  door  or  gate. 
Stee,  sb.  a  ladder. 
Stetchel'd,  pp.  fill'd  very  full. 

Stew,  sb.  [used]  when  the  air  is 
full  of  dust,  smoke,  or  steam. 
See  Stucker. 

Stidden,  pp.  stood. 
Stirk,  sb.  [a]  steer. 
Stoed,  pp.  tired,  weary. 
Stoop,  sb.  a  post. 

Storken,  v.  to  congeal,  or  coagu- 
late like  melted  wax  or  tallow. 
Stoter,  Stotre,  v.  to  stumble. 
Stouk,  v.  to  raise  a  steam. 

Stouk,  sb.  a  shock  of  corn  of  ten 

sheaves. 
Stowr,  sb.  an  hedge-stake. 

Stracklin,  sb.  one  who  is  dis- 
tracted. 
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Strickle,    sb.    an   instrument  '  to 

whet  sythes  with. 
Stripings,  sb.  pi,  the  last  part  of 

a  cow's  milk. 
Stub,   v.  to  dig  up  trees  by  the 

roots. 

Stubs,  sb.  pi.  the  stumps  of  trees. 
Stucker,  sb.  [used]  when  the  air 

in  a  house  is  filled  with  steam 

and  smoke.     See  Stew. 
Stunch,  sb.  one  Avho  is  broad  and 

stout  though  short. 
Stut,  v.  to  stammer. 
Summering,  sb.  a  rush-bearing  ; 

also,  a  riot  or  scolding  match, 
Swad,  sb.  a  pod  of  peas  or  beans. 
Swaile,  Sweal,  sb.  a  flame. 
Swaimous,  adj.  bashful  or  sheep- 
ish. 

Swaip,  v.  to  walk  proudly. 
Swarmle,  v.  to  climb  a  tree  that 

has  no  boughs. 
Swarth,  sb.  a  man's  apparition, 

or  likeness. 
Swat,   v.    to  sit  down ;    also   to 

scatter  or  spill  any  liquid. 
Swatch,  sb.  a  shred,  remnant,  or 

a  piece  clipped  out  of  a  cloth. 
Swatch,  v.  to  cut  or  clip. 
Swattle,  c.  to  guzzle. 
Sweigh,  v.  to  play  at  see-saw. 

Swig,  sb.  a  liquor  made  of  whey 

and  herbs. 

Swig,  v.  to  drink  heartily. 
Swill,  sb.  a  scuttle  or  ivisket  [q.v.]. 
Swoap,  v.  to  exchange. 
Sye,  Sie,  sb.  a  drop. 
Syke,  sb.  a  small  rivulet. 

Syme,  sb.  a  frame  of  straw  to  set 
pans  on. 

Sype,  v.  [to]  trickle  or  come  drop 
by  drop. 

Tang,  sb.  a  pike ;  also,  a  sting. 


Tarn,  sb.  a  pool  or  small  lake. 
Taystrail,   sb.    an   idle   knavish 

person. 
Tazzle,    Tassel,    sb.    a    wicked 

drunken  person. 
Tea,  the  one  ;  as  tea  hand,  the 

one  hand. 

Teata,  adv.  overmuch. 
Teave,  v.  to  kick  with  the  feet. 
Teem,  v.  to  pour  out. 
Terns,  sb.  [a]  sieve. 
Tent,  v.  to  watch  or  guard  from 

doing  a  thing. 
Ter,  sb.  anger,  passion,  headstrong 

resolution. 
Tew,  v.  to  tease. 
Tharf,  Threa,  adj.  unwilling. 
Threap,  v.  to  hold  a  false  argu- 
ment. 

Threave,  sb.  24  sheaves. 
Thrimmle,  v.  to  fumble. 
Throddy,  adj.  fat  or  fleshy. 
Thropple,     sb.     the    throat,    or 

rather,  the  windpipe. 
Thrutch,  v.  to  push. 
Thwaite,  sb.  the  shelving  part  of 

the  side  of  a  mountain. 
Tidy,  adj.  small. 
Tifle,  v.  to  entangle. 
Tike,  sb.  an  odd  queer  fellow. 
Tine,  v.  to  put  to  a  door. 
Tipe,  v.  to  toss  with  the  hand. 
Tirl,  v.  to  turn  over,  as  leaves  in 

a  book. 

Tit,  sb.  an  horse  or  mare. 
Titter,  adv.  first,  or  foremost. 
Tod,  v.  to  tooth  sickles. 
Tome,  v.  to  faint  away. 
Tome,  sb.  a  fishing  line. 
Torfle,  v.  to  decline  in  health. 
Totter,  r.  to  stagger. 
Towpin,  sb.  a  pin  belonging  to  a 

cart. 
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Trail,  v.  to  drag  after. 

Trig,  v.  to  fill,  particularly  the 
beUy. 

Tup,  Tupe,  Teap,  sb.  a  ram. 

Twinter,  sb.  a  beast  of  two 
winters  old.  [Misprinted  Twin- 
ters.] 

Twitters,  sb. ;  to  be  on  the  twit- 
ters, to  be  in  great  doubt. 

Uncouth,  adj.  strange. 
Urchin,  sb.  an  hedgehog. 
Url,  v.  to  look  sickly,  or  to  go 
back  in  health, 

Vallidom,  sb.  value  of. 
Voinper,  v.  to  vapour  or  swagger. 

Walsh,  adj.  wallow,  insipid. 

Wankle,  adj.  weak. 

War,  adj.  worse. 

Warhle,  sb.  a  swelling   on   the 

back  of  a  cow  or  ox. 
Ward,  sb.  world. 
War  day,  sb.  workday. 
Wark,  v.  to  ache. 
Warrisons,  sb.  pi.  the  bowels. 
Wax,  v.  to  grow  in  stature. 
Weah,  adj.  sorry  for.    [O.E.  wo.~\ 
Weating,  sb.  old  urine. 
Weat-not,  v.  [pr.t.]  know-not. 
Wee,  Weny,  adj.  very  small. 
Welt,  v.  to  overset. 

Wether,  sb.  a  gelded  ram.  [Badly 

spelt  weather .] 

Whain,  v.  to  coax  or  entice. 
Whaint,  adj.  strange  [quaint], 
Whamp,  sb.  a  wasp. 
Whang,  sb.  a  thong. 
Wheaze,  sb.  to  breathe  hoarsely. 
Wheem,  adj.  gentle,  easy. 
Whelk,  v.  to  kick  or  strike. 


Whelm,   Whemmle,   v.  to  turn 

any  vessel  upside  down. 
Whinge,  v.  to  moan  and  complain 

with,  crying. 
Whinns,   sb.    furrs,   goss   [furze, 

gorse]. 
White,  v.  to  cut  sticks  with  a 

knife. 

White-it,  the  d[e]uce  take  it. 
Whither,  v.  to  quake  or  shake. 
Whitherer,  sb.  a  lusty,  strong,  or 

stout  person  or  thing. 
Wlirine,  sb.  any  thing  very  sour. 
Why,  sb.  a  young  heifer. 
Wig,  sb.  a  bun  or  muffin. 

Windflat,   adj.  thrown    on   one 

side. 

Windle,  Winnel,  sb.  a  bushel. 
Wisket,  sb.  a  swill  or  scuttle. 
To  lay  wite  on,  to  lay  the  blame 

on.     [Badly  spelt  white.'] 
Withy,  sb.  a  round  hoop  of  ozier. 

[Misprinted  Whithy."] 
Wittering,  sb.  an  hint. 

Wizzen'd,  adj.  shrivelled  up  with 

age. 
Wrecklin,  sb.  the  least  animal  in 

a  brood  or  litter. 
To  wree  against  a  person,  v.  to 

insinuate  to  his  disadvantage. 
Wreeden,  adj.  peevish,  tetchy. 
Wya,  adv.  yes. 

Yark,  v.  to  push  or  strike. 
Yea,  Yean,  adj.  one. 
Yeat,  sb.  a  gate. 
Yeaw,  sb.  an  ewe  sheep. 
Yedder,  sb.  a  long  stick. 
Yode,  sb.  an  horse  [jade]. 
Youl,  v.  to  yelp  or  howl. 
Yowr,  sb.  the  udder  of  a  cow 
Yule,  sb.  christmas. 


II.  PROVINCIALISMS  OF  EAST  YORKSHIRE. 


[THE  following  Glossary,  &c.,  of  the  Provincialisms  of  East  York- 
shire, more  especially  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands  and  the  Vale  of 
Pickering,  is  reprinted  from  the  second  volume  (pp.  303 — 366)  of  a 
work  entitled — '  The  Eural  Economy  of  Yorkshire,  comprizing  the 
Management  of  Landed  Estates,  and  the  present  practice  of  husbandry 
in  the  Agricultural  Districts  of  that  County.  By  Mr  Marshall.  2 
vols.  8vo.  London,  1788.'  The  author,  William  Humphrey  Marshall 
(born  1745,  died  1818),  produced  several  other  agricultural  works  of 
a  similar  character,  such  as  The  Eural  Economy  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  The  Eural  Economy  of  Norfolk,  &c.,  some  of  which  also 
contain  Provincial  Glossaries,  now  reprinted  for  the  E.  D.  S. 

The  remarks  on  the  Dialects  and  Pronunciation  are  from  Mr 
Marshall's  hook,  pp.  303 — 313  of  vol.  ii;  the  Explanations,  from  p. 
314,  and  the  Glossary  from  pp.  315 — 366  of  the  same.  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  the  few  notes  printed  within  square  brackets. — W.  W. 
Skeat.] 

THE  Dialects  of  Yorkshire  are  strikingly  various. 

The  provincial  language  of  Cleveland  differs  more  widely,  in 
some  respects,  from  that  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  though  situated 
only  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  each  other,  than  the  Dialect  of  the 
Vale  does  from  that  of  Devonshire,  which  is  situated  at  an  opposite 
extreme  of  the  kingdom.  The  Eastern  Morelands  are  a  barrier  which 
formerly  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  two  Districts.  But 
this  cannot  be  the  only  cause  of  difference  :  the  language  and  the 
manners  of  their  respective  inhabitants  appear  to  have  no  natural 
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affinity:  they  are,  to  present  appearance,  as  distinct  races  of  people 
as  if  they  were  descended  from  different  roots.  The  pronunciation 
of  the  Yale  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  Scotch  ;  while  that  of 
Cleveland,  which  lies  immediately  between  the  Vale  and  Scotland, 
has  little  or  no  affinity  to  the  Scotch  pronunciation. 

About  Leeds,  the  language  still  varies  :  it  is  there  strongly 
marked  by  a  twang  in  the  pronunciation.  In  the  Vale  of  Pickering 
the  word  cow,  for  instance,  takes  the  close  sound  *  coo '  [koo]  ;  about 
Leeds  it  becomes  '  caw'  [kae'w],  the  a  short,  as  in  can,  the  w  being 
articulated  as  in  the  established  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

In  the  more  extreme  parts  of  West  Yorkshire  the  dialect  is  charac- 
terized by  an  openness  or  broadness  of  pronunciation,  very  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  county.  The  language  even  of  Wakefield  and 
that  of  Leeds,  though  these  two  places  are  situated  within  twenty 
miles  of  each  other,  are  in  many  particulars  less  analogous  than  those 
of  Scotland  and  the  Vale  of  Pickering. 

The  dissimilitudes  here  mentioned,  however,  relate  more  to 
PRONUNCIATION,  or  what  is  less  properly  termed  accent,  than  to 
WORDS.  Nevertheless,  in  words,  the  different  Districts  of  this  ex- 
tensive province  vary  considerably  both  in  identity  and  number. 

PROVINCIAL  WORDS  are  either  corruptions  of  the  established 
language,  or  native  words  descended  from  the  ANCIENT  LANGUAGE  of 
the  province  they  are  spoken  in.  Hence  in  RECLUSE  DISTRICTS  we 
must  expect  to  find  the  greatest  number  of  genuine  provincialisms ; 

—of  ANCIENT    VOCAL   SOUNDS. 

The  VALE  OF  PICKERING  is  singularly  circumstanced  in  this 
respect.  The  peculiar  recluseness  of  its  situation  has  been  de- 
scribed ;  and  being  in  a  manner  wholly  agricultural,  its  connexions 
are  inconsiderable.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  influx  of  words  and 
fashion  which  Scarborough  has  annually  drawn  into  it,  this  secluded 
Vale  must  inevitably  have  been,  in  language  and  manners,  a  century 
at  least  behind  every  other  District  of  this  kingdom,  situated  equally 
near  its  center. 

The  MORELAND  DALES,  which  are  in  reality  appendages  of  the 
Vale,  have  been  still  more  effectually  cut  off  from  all  converse  with 
strangers.  Their  situation  Is  so  recluse,  their  soil  in  general  so 
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infertile,  and  their  aspect  so  uninviting,  that  it  is  probable  neither 
Roman,  Dane,  nor  Saxon  [!]  ever  set  foot  in  them.  No  wonder,  then, 
the  language  of  these  Dales,  which  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
Vale, — except  in  its  greater  purity, — should  abound  in  native  ivords  ; 
or  that  it  should  vary  so  widely  in  pronunciation  from  the  established 
language  of  this  day,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  wholly  unintelligible  to 
strangers ;  not,  however,  so  much  through  original  words,  as  through 
a  regular  SYSTEMATIC  DEVIATION  from  the  established  pronunciation  of 
English  words.1 

This  difference  in  PRONUNCIATION  generally  arises  from  a  change 
of  the  vowels ;  which  is  of  course  productive  of  a  change  of  words. 
Hence  it  will  be  necessary,  in  giving  an  adequate  idea  of  the  lan- 
guage, to  point  out  the  leading  principles  of  pronunciation :  and 
previous  to  this  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  a  deviation  in  GRAM- 
MAR ;  which,  I  believe,  is  peculiar  to  the  dialect  under  notice. 

The  provincial  language  of  East- Yorkshire  has  no  genitive  case, 
except  that  of  its  possessive  pronouns ;  and  except  when  the  nomina- 
tive case  is  understood.  When  this  is  expressed,  the  preceding  sub- 
stantive becomes  in  effect  an  adjective ;  as,  John  Hat, — George 
House  ;  analogous  with  London  porter, —  Yorkshire  butter. 

This  excision  of  the  genitive  termination  gives  great  additional 
beauty  and  simplicity  to  the  language,  doing  away  altnost  entirely 
the  declension  of  nouns,  and  lessening  that  hissing  which  is  so  dis- 
agreeable to  the  ears  of  foreigners,  and  which  is  indisputably  one  of 
the  greatest  blemishes  of  the  English  language. 

A  person  unacquainted  with  this  mode  of  speech  will  conceive  it 
to  be  the  cause  of  much  ambiguity.  But,  among  those  who  use  it, 
no  inconveniency  whatever  arises  from  it.  When  the  nominative 
case  is  not  expressed,  then  a  genitive  termination  becomes  requisite, 


1  It  might  be  a  difficult  task,  now,  to  ascertain  with  precision,  whether  these 
DEVIATIONS  are  in  reality  corruptions  or  purities  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  They 
are  probably  a  mixture  of  the  two ;  I  mean,  they  may  contain  some  slight  admixture 
of  depravity.  But  it  would  be  equally  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  disturbed  stream 
should  be  less  adulterate  than  its  fountain,  as  that  the  language  at  present  estab- 
lished should  be  less  corrupt,  or  (to  change  the  word  without  altering  the  argument) 
less  refined  than  that  of  a  District  secluded  in  a  singular  manner  from  all  intercourse 
with  other  languages. 
2 
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and  is  always  used ;  as.  Whose  hat  is  this  ?  It  is  John's.  Whose 
house  is  this  ?  It  is  George's.  The  same  in  the  personal  pronouns  : 
as,  Whose  land  is  this  ?  It  is  yours  ;  it  is  mine  ;  it  is  his.  Even 
when  the  substantive  is  joined,  the  personal  pronouns  take  a  genitive 
form  ;  as,  his  country,  your  country,  my  country. 

The  PRONUNCIATION  now  remains  to  be  noticed. 

The  deviations  lie  principally  in  the  vowels;  but  there  is  one 
peculiarity  of  ARTICULATION  which  is  noticeable,  as  being  a  stranger 
in  the  established  pronunciation ;  though  common,  I  believe,  to  the 
northern  counties.  This  is  in  the  articulation  of  the  t,  in  butter, 
matter,  and  all  words  of  a  similar  termination ;  also  in  tree,  trace, 
tread,  and  all  words  and  syllables  beginning  with  tr.1 

The  articulation,  in  these  cases,  is  between  the  established,  arti- 
culation of  the  t  and  that  of  the  th  ;  the  tongue  being  pressed  hard 
against  the  teeth  and  the  gums  jointly;  not  slightly  touching  the 
gums  alone,  as  in  the  ordinary  articulation  of  the  t.  I  notice  this  as 
a  provincialism  ;  and  know  no  better  test  of  a  northern  provincialist 
than  this  peculiarity. 

In  the  pronunciation  of  VOWELS,  that  of  o  long,  as  in  stone,  yoke, 
bole,  more,  is  first  noticeable.  A  mere  provincialist  of  East  York- 
shire knows  no  such  sound ;  nor  can  he,  without  much  practice, 
pronounce  it.  In  the  provincial  dialect  it  takes  four  distinct  vocal 
sounds ;  namely,  eea,  au,  ooa,  a, — according  to  the  consonants  it  is 
joined  with  in  composition.  Thus  'stone'  is  pronounced  steean 
[sti'h'n]  ;  yoke,  yauk  [yao'k  or  yau'k]  ;  bole,  booal  [buo'h'l] ;  more, 
mare  [nieii'r]. 

The  diphthong  ea,  which  formerly,  it  is  probable,  had  a  distinct 
vocal  sound  assigned  it  in  the  English  language,  but  which  seems  to 
be  at  present  entirely  unknown  to  the  English  tongue,  is  still  in 
common  use  in  the  dialect  under  notice.  In  the  established  pro- 
nunciation, '  break '  is  become  brato  [braik]  ;  tea,  tee  ;  sea,  see  ;  but 
in  this,  they  are  pronounced  alike,  by  a  vocal  sound  between  the  e 
and  the  a  long.2 

1  The  letter  d  takes  the  same  articulation  in  similar  cases ;  namely,  whenever  it 
is  subjoined  with  r  or  er.     [Mr  Ellis  notes  that  [t']  and  [d']  are  the  Glossic  signs 
for  this  common  dental  t  (and  d)  in  Yorks.  and  Cumb.] 

2  [Perhaps  [bri'h'k,  ti'h',  si'h'] ;  hut  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  identify 
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The  a  long  is  generally,  but  not  invariably,  changed  into  eea  ;  l 
as,  stake,  steeac  ;  lame,  leeam  ;  late,  leeat ;  or  into  a  short,  as,  take, 
tack;  make,  mack  [maak,  taak]. 

The  e  short,  before  /  and  n,  is  lengthened  by  the  y  consonant 
articulated  as  in  yet,  yes,  you  :  thus,  well  (a  fountain)  becomes 
weyl  [weyl]  ;  to  sell,  to  seyl  [seyl] ;  men,  meyn  [meyn] ;  ten,  teyn 
[teyn]  :  in  one  case  it  changes  into  e  long  ;  as,  well  (the  adverb),  wed. 

The  i  long  seldom  has  the  established  pronunciation.  Before  gJit 
it  generally  changes  into  e  long ;  as,  night,  neet ;  bright,  breet  ; 
right,  reet : 2  before  I,  into  a  broad  (as  in  father,  half,  and  before  the 
letter  r) ;  as,  mile,  maal ;  stile,  staal ;  and  does  not,  in  any  case,  take, 
in  strictness,  the  modern  sound,  which  is  a  diphthong  composed  of  a 
broad  and  e :  whereas  its  provincial  sound  here  is,  the  accepted  sound 
of  e  short  lengthened  by  the  y  consonant ;  3  as,  white,  wheyt  [weyt]  ; 
to  write,  to  wreyt  [reyt]  :  a  mode  of  pronunciation  which  perhaps 
formerly  was  in  general  use,  but  which  now  seems  to  be  confined  to 
provincial  dialects,  or  is  not  at  least  heard  in  fashionable  languages. 

The  oo  before  k  changes  into  u  long  ;  as  book,  buke  [beuk] ;  to 
look,  to  luke  [leuk]  :  before  t,  I,  m,  th,  generally  into  ea  long ;  as 
boots,  beats  [bi'h'ts] ;  fool,  feal  [fi'h'l]  ;  broom,  bream  [brrh'm] ; 
tooth,  teath  [ti'h'th]  :  before  r,  mostly  into  ee  ;  as  floor,  fleer  [fli'h'r]  ; 
door,  deer  [di'h'r], 

01  before  d  generally  becomes  au;  as,  old,  and ;  cold,  caud  ; 
wolds,  wands  [waudz] :  in  one  instance  the  I  is  mute ;  as,  hold,  hod. 

In  words  ending  in  ault  or  alt,  the  I  is  likewise  mute,  the  termina- 
tion becoming  in  both  cases  aut ;  as  fault,  faut ;  salt,  saut ;  malt, 
maut.* 

the  sound  meant :  the  sounds  suggested,  within  square  brackets,  are  merely  con- 
jectural.] 

1  [It  may  be  that  eea  is  here  precisely  the  same  as  the  ea  above.    Mr  Robin- 
son long  thought  the  sound  meant  is  [ee'h'],  but  has  decided  finally  for  [i'h']  ;  com- 
pare really,  nearly  [ri'h'li,  ni'h'li]  in  received  English.] 

2  [Never  \&  fight,  which  is  generally  [feyt}. — Ellis.] 

8  I  say,  the  accepted  sound  of  e  short,  though  it  is  by  no  means  the  actual  sound 
of  that  vowel.  I  have  nevertheless  thought  proper  to  give  it  the  established  power 
iu  the  Glossary.  The  t  short  I  retain  for  the  same  reason,  though  still  more  liable 
to  objection. 

4  This  brings  to  my  mind  a  circumstance  which  deserves  notice ;  as  it  serves  to 
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The  ou  changes  almost  invariably  into  oo  ;  as,  flour,  floor  [floor]  ; 
our,  oor ;  house,  lioose  [hoos] ;  mouse,  moose  [moos]. 

The  ow  is  subject  to  a  similar  deviation ;  as,  bowls,  bools  [boolz]  ; 
power,  poor  ;  flower,  floor  ;  bow,  boo  ;  cow,  coo. 

These  are  the  principal  part  of  the  more  REGULAR  DEVIATIONS  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  East- Yorkshire  dialect.  To  go  through  its 
ANOMALIES  would  be  an  endless  task  :  some  of  them  will  appear  in 
the  following  GLOSSARY  ;  in  the  forming  of  which  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  break  through  my  original  plan  with  respect  to  PROVINCIAL- 
ISMS ;  which  was,  and  indeed  still  is,  to  confine  myself  merely  to  such 
words  as  relate  more  especially  to  RURAL  AFFAIRS.  But  finding,  in 
this  particular  instance,  a  DECLINING  LANGUAGE,  which  is  unknown 
to  the  public,1  but  which,  it  is  highly  probable,  contains  more 
ample  remains  of  the  ANCIENT  LANGUAGE  of  the  CENTRAL  PARTS  OP 
THIS  ISLAND,  than  any  other  which  is  now  spoken ;  I  was  willing  to 
do  my  best  endeavour  towards  arresting  it  in  its  present  form ;  before 
the  general  blaze  of  fashion  and  refinement,  which  has  already  spread 
its  dawn  even  over  this  secluded  District,  shall  have  buried  it  in 
irretrievable  obscurity. 

shew  the  process  of  corruption,  or  as  others  -perhaps  will  have  it,  refinement  of  lan- 
guages. There  are,  in  many  cases,  two  distinct  provincial  languages  in  this  Dis- 
trict :  one  of  them  spoken  by  the  lower  class, — more  especially  of  old  people ;  the 
other  by  the  superior  class  of  provincialists.  The  first  I  shall  call  the  vulgar  tongue 
(though  in  all  probability  the  purer  language) ;  the  other  the  middle  dialect.  Thus 
the  English  word  malt  is  in  the  vulgar  tongue  maut ;  in  the  middle  dialect,  molt : 
Jtfalton,  in  like  manner,  becomes  Mat/ton  and  Motion  [Molt'un  ?].  All  syllables 
formed  with  o  long  have  three  distinct  pronunciations  :  thus  booal  [buo'h'l]  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  ball  [haul]  in  the  middle  dialect,  and  bole  [boal]  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, convey  the  same  idea.  Creeac,  crake,  crow  [kri'h'k,  kraik,  kroa] ;  father 
(the  a  short),  faither,  father  [faadh'ur,  fai'dhur,  faa'dhur]  are  other  instances.  In 
a  few  generations,  it  is  probable,  the  present  vulgar  tongue  will  be  lost,  and  the 
present  middle  dialect  will  then  of  course  become  the  vulgar  tongue. 

1  Except  some  fragments  of  it,  which  were  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber 
(at  the  most  extreme  distance  from  what  may  be  considered  as  the  source  of  the 
dialect)  by  Mr.  Brokesby  [Thoresby  ?],  and  communicated  to  Mr.  RAY  ;  who  has 
preserved  them  in  his  COLLECTION  OF  LOCAL  WORDS. 
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MORE  ESPECIALLY  OP  THE  EASTERN  MORELANDS  AND  THE  VALE  OF  PICKERING  I 

THE  WOLDS,   HOLDERNESS,  AND  THE   HOWARDIAN   HILLS,   USE 

THE   SAME  DIALECT,   BUT  IN  A  LESS  PERFECT   STATE. 


EXPLANATIONS.  In  this  Glossary,  a,  before  a  consonant  and  without  the  e 
final,  has  the  accepted  power  of  a  short,  as  in  man  [certainly  maan,  not  man] ;  a, 
with  the  e  final,  or  ai,  denotes  the  English  a,  or  a  slender,  ,ns  in  fate  [ai] ;  aa, 
the  French  a,  or  the  English  a  broad,  as  in  half  [aa  or  au]  ;  ait,  the  Italian  a,  or 
the  English  aw,  as  in  law  [au  or  aa]  ;  aw  a  syllable  composed  of  a  short,  as  in 
hat,  and  w  consonant,  as  in  word  [waewrd  ?]. 

e,  the  accepted  power  of  e  short  [e].  ea,  a  long  vowel,  or  simple  vocal  sound, 
whose  power  lies  between  those  of  a  slender  and  e  long  [see  note  2,  p.  18].  ee,  the 
e  long,  as  in/<?^  [feet],  mz,  a  diphthong,  or  compound  vocal  sound,  composed  of  e 
long  and  a  short  [ih*  or  eeh'].  ey,  a  syllable  formed  of  e  short,  and  y  consonant  [ey]. 

o  is  invariably  short,  as  in  7;o£  [hot],  oo  invariably  long,  as  in  food  [food],  ooa, 
a  compound  of  oo  and  «  s/torl  [uoh']. 

The  i  and  the  w  have  their  accepted  powers  assigned  them ;  excepting  the  slight 
deviation  in  the  i  long,  which  has  been  mentioned.  Where  there  is  room  for  am- 
biguity, the  quantity  is  specified. 


Aboon,  prep,  above,  in  its  general 
sense. 

Addiwissen;  'to  be  sent  about 
addiwissen,'  is  to  be  sent  on  a 
fool's  errand  :  —  an  expression 
which  is  nearly  obsolete.  [It  is 
corrupted  from  O.E.  had-I-wist, 
i.  e.  had  I  known.] 

Addle,  v.  to  earn  by  working: 
'  he  cannot  addle  his  bread.' 

Airth,  sb.  quarter ;  as,  '  in  what 
airth  is  the  wind  ? ' 

Aisk,  sb.  a  newt,  or  lizzard. 

Ai.th.er,  sb.  a  plowing;  as,  the 
first  or  second  aither ;  the  same 
as  airth  of  some  places,  and  earth 
of  others. 

Amell,  [umel-]  prep,  between ;  as, 

'  aindl  six  and  seven  o'clock.' 
Ananters,  Anters,  con/,  lest,  or 


for  fear ;  — '  ananters   it    should 
rain.' 

Anchor,  sb.  the  chape  of  a  buckle. 

Anenst,  Over-Anenst,  prep,  or 
adv.  opposite. 

Ar,  sb.  a  cicatrice,  or  scar  left  by 

a  woimd. 
Arfish,  adj.  somewhat  afraid. 

Ark,  sb.  a  kind  x>f  large  chest  or 
bin,  with  divisions  within,  for- 
merly used  for  laying  up  dressed 
corn  in ;  a  sort  of  moveable 
granary. 

Ass,  sb.  pi.  ashes. 

Assle,  sb.  query,  a  corruption  of 
axis,  or  a  native  word  ?  assle- 
tooth,  a  grinder ;  assle-tree,  the 
axis  of  a  carnage-wheel,  but  of 
no  other  wheel ;  nor  is  it  ever 
applied  without  the  termination 
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tree.  Perhaps  axle  is  a  pedantic 
corruption  of  this  word.  [Cf. 
A.S.  eax,  an  axle  ;  eaxl,  a  shoul- 
der.] 

,  sb.  elm. 


Average,  sb.  the  pasturage  of 
common  fields  and  other  stubbles 
after  harvest. 

Backston,  sb.  (that  is,  baiting-stone) 
a  slate,  hung  in  an  iron  frame 
over  the  fire,  to  bake  cakes  upon. 

Badger,  sb.  a  huckster. 

Bairn,  sb.  child. 

Bairnworts,  sb.  pi.  bellis  perennis, 
daisey  [daisies]. 

Balks,  pronounced  baulcs,  sb.  pi. 
a  rough  chamber  in  an  out- 
building. 

Barfan,  sb.  a  horse-collar. 

Bargnest,  sb.  a  hobgoblin  of  the 
highest  order  ;  terrible  in  aspect, 
and  loaded  with  chains  of  tre- 
mendous rattle. 

Bass,  sb.  a  matt  of  any  kind. 

Bat,  sb.  a  blow  :  hence, 

Bats,  sb.  a  beating  :  '  aa'll  gi'  tha' 
thi'  bats  :  '  I'll  give  thee  a  beat- 
ing. 

Beace,  sb.  pi.  cattle  :  the  plural 
of  beast. 

Beace,  sb.  a  cattle-stall. 

Beal,  v.  to  bellow  as  an  ox. 

Beck,  sb.  brook  (the  common 
term). 

Beeld,  sb.  shelter  ;  also  the  cause 
of  shelter  :  a  clump  or  skreen  of 
trees,  planted  for  the  protection 
of  stock,  is  called  a  beeld. 

Belive,  the  i  long  [beleiv]  adv. 
in  the  evening. 

Bent,  sb.  a  species  of  rush  which 
grows  on  the  Moreland  Tiilla. 

Besharp,  v.  imp.  make  haste. 

Bink,  sb.  a  bench,  common  at  the 
doors  of  cottages  ;  generally  made 


of  stones,  or  of  earth  planted  on 

the  top  with  camomile. 
Birds-eye,  sb.   veronica   chamce- 

drys,  germander  speedwell. 
Bisslings,  Bissling-milk,  sb.  the 

first  milk  of  a  newly-calven  cow. 

Black-nebb'd-crow,  sb.  the  car- 
rion crow. 

Blake,  adj.  yellowish,  colour  of 
bees-wax. 

Blashy,  adj.  wet,  dirty,  splashy ; 
as,  '  blashy  weather.' 

Blea,  adj.  dusky  blue,  or  lead- 
colour. 

Bleaberry,  sb.  vaccinium  myrtil- 
lus,  common,  whortle-berry. 

Bleb,  sb.  a  blister,  or  an  air- 
bubble. 

Blendings,  sb.pl.  peas  and  beans 
grown  together  as  a  crop. 

Blewmilk,  sb.  skim-milk. 

Blinders,    Blinding-Bridle,    the 

»  short  [blind'urz]  sb.  pi.  blink- 
ers for  draught-horses. 

Blue-caps,  sb.  scabiosa  succisa, 
meadow  scabious,  devil' s-bit. 
[The  premorse  scabious,  whence 
the  name  devil's-foY.] 

Boggle,  sb.  an  inferior  hobgoblin, 
or  anything  frightful;  hence  to 
boggle,  [to  shy],  as  a  horse. 

Bog-violet,  sb.  pinguicula  vul- 
garis,  butterwort. 

Bonny,  adj.  pretty,  handsome, 
beautiful. 

Booac,  v.  to  reach,  to  keck. 

Boon,  adj.  going  presently j  as,  'he 
is  boon  to  market.' 

Boorly,  adj.  lusty,  gross  and  large 
made,  with  some  degree  of  come- 
liness; as,  a  boorly  man  or 
woman.  [I.  e.  burly.] 

Botchet,  sb.  small-beer  mead. 
Bottry,  sb.  elder ;  a  '  bottry-tree.' 

Brakens,  sb.  pteris  aquilina, 
brakes,  fern. 
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Brant,  adj.  steep,  as  a  lull,  or  a 
road  (the  common  epithet). 

Brashy,  adj.  small,  rubbishly; 
[such]  as  refuse  fuel. 

Brass,  sb.  halfpence. 

Bray,  v.  to  pound,  or  to  break 
small,  as  limestones  for  the  kiln, 
&c. 

Breea,  sb.  the  brink  or  bank  of  a 
brook  or  river. 

Breers,s6.  pi.  brambles  and  briars. 

Bride-door,  sb.  <  to  run  for  the 
bride-door '  is  to  start  for  a  favor 
given  by  a  bride  to  be  run  for  by 
the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  wait  at  the  church-door  un- 
til the  marriage  ceremony  be 
over,  and  from  thence  run  to  the 
bride's  door.  The  prize,  a  ribbon, 
which  is  worn  for  the  day  in  the 
hat  of  the  winner.  If  the  dis- 
tance be  great,  as  two  or  three 
miles,  it  is  customary  to  '  ride 
for  the  bride-door.' 

Bride-wain,  sb.  a  carriage  loaded 
with  houshold  furniture  and 
utensils,  travelling  from  the 
bride's  father's  to  the  bride- 
groom's house.  Formerly,  great 
parade  and  ceremony  were  ob- 
served on  this  occasion.  The 
wains  were  drawn  entirely  by 
oxen,  whose  horns  and  heads 
were  ornamented  with  ribbons. 
Ten  or  perhaps  twenty  pair  of 
oxen  have,  on  great  occasions, 
assisted  in  drawing  a  bride-wain* 
A  young  woman  at  her  spinning- 
wheel  is  seated  on  the  center  of 
the  load.  In  passing  through 
towns  and  villages,  the  bride's 
friends  and  acquaintance  throw 
up  articles  of  furniture,  until  the 
'  draught,'  be  it  ever  so  powerful, 
is  at  least  feigned  to  be  over- 
loaded ;  and  at  length  is  '  set 
fast ; '  generally,  however,  by 
some  artifice,  rather  than  the 
weight  of  the  load ;  which,  never- 
theless, has  on  some  occasions 


been  so  considerable,  as  to  re- 
quire several  wains  to  carry  it. 

Brimming ;  a  sow  when  she  takes 
the  boar  is  said  to  be  a  brim- 
ming ;  and  the  boar  is  said  to 
brim  her. 

Brock,  sb.  a  young  grasshopper. 
'  He  sweats  like  a  brock.'  [But 
the  proverb  probably  refers  to 
the  badger,  also  called  brock.'] 

Broo,  sb.  the  forehead ;  and  hence 
the  upper  part  of  a  hill,  re- 
sembling the  forehead. 

Brooach,  sb.  (that  is,  broach)  the 
spire  of  a  church. 

Bfcckheading,  cutting  off  live 
hedge-thorns,  fence-height. 

Buckle-horns,  sb.  pi.  short  crook- 
ed horns,  turning  horizontally 
inward. 

Bufe,  sb.  a  bough  of  a  tree. 
Buffetstool,  sb.  a  low  four-legged 

stool. 
Bullhead,    sb.  the  fish,  iniller's- 

thumb. 
Bulls-forehead,  sb.aira  ccespetosa, 

turfy  air-grass  [hair-grass]. 
Bullspink,  sb.  the  bird,  chaffinch. 
Bummle-bee,  sb.  the  humble-bee ; 

properly  humming-bee. 
Bun,  sb.  a  kecks,  or  hollow  stem. 

Burden-band,  sb.  a  hempen  hay- 
band. 
Burk,  sb.  betula  alba,  the  birch. 

Bur-thistle,   sb.   carduus  lanceo- 

latus,  spear-thistle. 
Busk,  sb.  a  bush. 
Butterbump,  sb.  the  bittern. 

Buver,  sb.  the  common  gnat,  or 
musquito. 

Cadge,  v.  to  cany. 

Cake,  v.  to  cackle  as  geese  :  geese 

take,  hens  cackle. 
Cam,  sb.  any  long  mound  of  made 

earth. 
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Can,  sb.  a  small  milk-pail,  with  a 

handle  on  the  side. 
Canker,  v.  to  rust. 
Canker,  sb.  rust  (in  common  use). 

Canty,  adj.  brisk,  lively,  active ; 
generally  spoken  of  an  old  person. 

Capes,  sb.  pi.  ears  of  corn  broken 
off  in  thrashing  (called  colder  in 
Norfolk). 

Car,  sb.  low  marshy  ground ;  fen  ; 
contradistinct  from  '  Ing,'  as 
being  pastured. 

Carberries,  sb.  pi.  gooseberries ; 
ribes  grossularia  ;  properly  gross- 
berries.  [No;  see  Wedgwood.] 

Car  lings,  sb.  pi.  fried  pease,  eaten 
the  Sunday  next  but  one  before 
Easter ;  which  is  called  '  Carl- 
Sunday.' 

Cat-whin,  sb.   rosa  spinosissima, 

burnet  rose. 
Cauf,  si.  calf. 

Cave,  v.  (vulgarly  to  keeav)  to 
rake  off  or  out  of ;  as  short  straws 
and  ears  from  the  corn  in  chaff 
on  a  barn-floor. 

Caving-rake,  sb.  a  barn-floor  rake, 
with  a  short  head  and  long 
teeth. 

Cazzons,  •>•?>.  pi.  the  dung  of  cattle 
dried  for  fuel ;  a  Common  article 
of  fuel  in  Holderness. 

Ceiling,  sb.  the  wainscotting  of  a 
room  is  called  the  '  sealin ;  '  the 
ceiling,  the  '  tmdcr-drcturing.' 

Chats,  sb.  pi.  keys  of  the  ash 
and  maple;  also  the  catkins  of 
the  hazle. 

Cheese-cake-grass,  sb.  lotus  cor- 
niculatus,  birdsfoot  trefoil. 

Cheslip-skin,  sb.  the  calf  s  bag, 
used  in  making  '  yerning '  [i.  e. 
running,  or  rennet]. 

dumpings,  sb.  pi.  grits ;  rough- 
ground  oatmeal. 

Chip,  v.  to  trip;  as,  'to  chip  up 


the  heels ; '  or  to  '  chip  a  fall ; ' 

as  in  wrestling. 
Chip,    v.   to   break  the  shell  as 

chickens    do    previous  to    their 

exclusion;    also    to    chop    [i.    e. 

chap],  as  the  lips. 
Chizzil,    sb.   bran   (the   common 

term). 
Chunter,    v.   to  talk  about   and 

repine  at  small  misfortunes ;   to 

express  discontent  about  trifles. 
Cicely,  sb.  chcerophyllum  sylvestre, 

orchard  weed ;  cow-parsley. 
Claggy,  adj.  sticky,  as  wet  clay. 
Clame,  v.  n.  to  daub,  as  wet  soil 

with  the  harrows. 
Clame,  v.  a.  to  spread  unctuous 

matter;    as  salve  on  a  plaster, 

butter  on  bread. 
Clapperclaw,  v.  to  beat,  or  paw, 

with  the  open  hand. 
Clarty,  adj.   clammy,  as  honey, 

&c.,  spoken  of  a  clayey  soil  when 

wet. 
Clawer,  sb.  clover. 

Clawer,  v.  to  clamber,  as  chil- 
dren. 

Cleaning,  sb.  the  secundine  of 
the  cow,  ewe,  &c. 

Click,  v.  to  snatch  hastily"  or 
rudely. 

Clip,  v.  to  shear,  as  sheep. 

Clipping,  sb.  a  sheep-shearing. 

Clocks,  sb.  pi.  beetles  of  all  kinds. 

Clock-seaves,  sb.  pi.  scJicenus  ni- 
gricans,  black-headed  bog-rush. 

Cloddy,  adj.  thick,  short,  and 
full  of  flesh ;  as  a  bullock  of  this 
description. 

Clog,  sb.  a  log ;  as  '  a  clog  of  wood.' 

Clog-shoes,  sb.  pi.  wooden  shoes ; 

or  rather  shoes  with  wooden  soals 

[soles]. 

Close,  si.  (pronounced  clooace) 
[kluo'h's]  an  inclosure ;  in  dis- 
tinction to  '  field,'  which  implies 
an  open  field. 
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Clow,  v.  to  pull  together,  rudely ; 
or  to  labour  in  a  vulgar,  furious 
manner. 

Clubster,  sb.  a  stoat. 

Clunter,  v.  to  make  a  rude  noise 
with  the  feet  in  walking. 

Cobble,  v.  to  stone;  to  throw 
stones,  dirt,  or  snow-balls. 

Cobbles,  sb.  pi.  pebbles;  round 
stones  found  in  the  soil.  Also 
the  small  boats  of  fishermen,  &c. 

Cobble -trees,  sb.  pi  double 
swingle-trees,  whippins,  or  splin- 
ter-bars. 

Cobby,  adj.  merry;  cheerful. 

Cod,  sb.  pod ;  pease  or  beans 
which  are  well  hung  with  pods, 
are  said  to  be  well  '  codded.' 

Commother,  sb.  (perhaps  Co-mo- 
ther] a  godmother. 

Conny,  adj.  clever,  neat,  tidy, 
agreeable. 

Cool,  Cowl,  sb.  a  swelling  raised 
on  the  head  by  a  blow  from  a 
cudgel,  or  other  hard  weapon. 

Coop,  sb.  an  ox-cart,  with  a  close 
body,  and  without  '  shelvings,' 
for  carrying  manure,  &c.  still  in 
use. 

Coor,  v.  to  crouch  or  sit  upon  the 
haunches. 

Cooscot,  sb.  a  wood-pigeon. 

Coping,  sb.  (pronounced  Jceeap- 
ing]  [krh'ping  ?]  the  covering  of 
a  stone  quarry. 

Cornbind,  sb.  polygonum  convol- 
vulus, climbing  buck- wheat:  also 
convolvulus  arvemis,  corn  convol- 
vulus. 

Cottrel,  sb.  the  key  of  an  iron 

bolt. 
Cowdy,  adj.  pert,  frolicksome. 

Cowl,  v.  to  gather,  rake,  or  scrape 

together. 

Cowl-rake,  sb.  a  mud-scraper. 
Cow-mig,  sb.  the  drainage  of  a 

cow-house,  or  dunghill. 


Cowp,  v.  to  change,  to  swap. 
Cow-striplings,   sb.  pi.  primula 
veris,  cowslips. 

Cowthered,  pp.  recovered  from 
disease  or  coldness. 

Cow-tie,  sb.  a  short  thick  hair 
rope,  with  a  wooden  nut  at  one 
end,  and  an  eye  formed  in  the 
other ;  for  hoppling  the  hind  legs 
of  a  cow  while  in  milking. 

Crake,  sb.  (vulg.  creaak)  [krrh'k] 
a  crow  or  rook. 

Crake-feet,  sb.  orches,  orchises. 

Crake-needles,  sb.  scandix  pecten 
veneris,  shepherd's  needle. 

Crambles,  sb.  pi.  large  boughs  of 
trees,  off  which  the  faggot  wood 
is  cut. 

Cranky,    adj.    checked    linnen ; 

'  cranky  apron ; '  a  checked-linen 

apron. 
Cree,   v.  to  seethe ;    to  pre-boil, 

as  rice,  &c. 
Creel,  sb.  a  kind  of  bier,  used  for 

slaughtering  and  salving  sheep 

upon. 
Croft,  sb.  a  small  inclosure ;  larger 

than  a  yard,  but  smaller  than  a 

'  close.' 
Crook,    sb.    (pronounced    cnike) 

[kreuk]   a    hook ;    as,    a    '  yat- 

cruke,'  a  gate-hook. 

Crouce,    [kroos1?]   adj.    pleased, 

satisfied,  happy,  in  good  spirits. 
Crowdle,    v.    (diminutive   of  to 

crowd}   to   creep  close  together, 

as   children  round  the  fire,   or 

chickens  under  the  hen. 
Cmnkle,  v.  to  tumble  or  rumple, 

as  linen  or  other  cloaths. 
Cup-rose,  sb.  papavcr,  poppy. 
Cushia,  sb.  heracleum  spondylium, 

cow-parsnep. 
Daft,  adj.  stupid,  inapt ;  opposed 

to  quick  and  sensible. 
Daitle  (that   is,   day-tale],   adj. 

by  the  day ;  as,  '  dcu'^e-man,'  a 
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day-labourer ;  '  d ai We- work, '  work 

done  by  the  day. 
Dap,  adj.  fledge,  as  young  birds  in 

the  nest. 
Daw,  adj.  doughy,  underbaked. 

DaWl'd,  pp.  tired,  worn-out  with 

fatigue  or  repetition. 
Dea,  v.  do  ;  as, '  winnot  ye  dea  't  1 ' 

will  you  not  do  it  ? 
Deaf,  adj.  blasted,  or  barren ;  as 

a  deaf  ear  of  corn,  or  a  deaf  nut ; 

namely,  a  nut  without  a  kernel. 

Dea-nettle,  sb.  galeopsis  tetrahit, 
wild  hemp. 

Deeaz'd,  pp.  killed,  or  much  in- 
jured by  cold,  or  a  want  of  due 
warmth ;  as  vegetables  which 
are  frost-nipped ;  or  chickens 
which  die  in  the  shell,  through 
the  hen's  absence. 

Deed,  sb.  doings ;  '  whent  deed  ; ' 

[a]  great  to-do. 
Deft,  adj.  neat,  pretty,  handsome. 

Delve,  v.  to  dint  or  bruise,  as  a 

pewter  or  a  tin  vessel. 
Dess  (of  hay),  sb.  a  cut  of  hay. 
Dess  up,  v.  to  pile  up  neatly. 

Dig,  v.  to  break  up  the  ground  with 
a,  hack,  mattock,  or  other  tool, 
which  requires  a  stroke  in  using 
it.  See  Grave. 

Dike,  sb.  a  ditch ;  also  a  puddle, 
or  small  pool  of  water. 

Dill,  v.  to  soothe,  blunt  or  silence 

pain  or  sound. 
Dither  (the  i  short,  as  in  wither), 

v.   to  tremble    Qr    shiver    with 

cold. 
Dock,  v.  to  trim  the  buttocks, 

&c.  of  sheep. 

Docken,  sb.  rumex,  dock. 
Dogfinkil,   sb.   anthemis  cotula, 

maithe-weed. 
Donnot  (that  is,  dows-nof),  adj. 

good-for-nothing,  bad;  a  name 

of  the  Devil.     See  Dow. 


Dook,  v.  to  duck,  or  immerge  in 
water  ;  also  to  bow  down  the 
head  abruptly. 

Doory,  Deery,  adj.  very  little, 
diminutive ;  '  a  laatle  do&ry  thing.' 

Dordum,  sb.  a  loud,  confused, 
riotous  noise. 

Dow,  v.  to  thrive  or  be  useful ; 
as,  '  he  dows  for  nought,'  he  is 
good  for  nothing:  'he neither  dees 
nor  dows,'  he  neither  dies  nor 
mends. 

Dowled,  adj.  dead,  flat,  spoken 

of  liquor  which  has  lost  its  head. 
Dowley,   adj.  sickly,  pale ;   not 

brisk,  or  florid. 

Down-dinner,  sb.  afternoon  lunch- 
eon. 
Dozzand,     pp.    shrivelled,    not 

plump  and  fair. 
Draff,  sb.  brewer's  grains. 
Drape  (vulgarly  dreeap)  [dri'h'p] 

sb.  a  barren  cow. 
Draught,   sb.    a   team,  either  of 

oxen  or  horses. 
Dree,  adj.  tedious,  unexpectedly 

long. 
Dress    (pronounced  driss),  v.  to 

clean,  as  the  barn-floor  or  the 

table ;  also  to  cleanse  from  refuse, 

as  corn  or  flour. 

Drite,  v.  to  drawl  in  speaking. 
Droke       (pronounced       drooac) 

[druo'h'k]  sb.  loliuin  temulentum, 

darnel. 
Dubbler,  sb.  a  dish  or  platter  for 

the  table. 
Dump,  sb.  a  deep  hole  of  water ; 

feigned  at  least  to  be  bottomless. 
Dunder-knoll,  sb.  a  blockhead. 
Duz,  v.  to  beat  out,  as  over-ripe 

corn  at  harvest. 

Easins,  sb.  pi.  eaves  of  a  house. 
Ee,  sb.  the  eye. 
Een,  sb.  pi.  eyes. 
Eeran,  sb.  errand. 
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Eller,  sb.  betula  alnus,  alder. 

Elsin,  sb.  an  awl. 

Entry,  sb.  an  entrance,  or  small 

hall. 
Esh,  sb.  the  ash  ;    probably  the 

Saxon  pronunciation.  [A.S.  cesc.] 

Ewer,  sb.     See  Yewer. 

Faantickles,  sb.  pi.  freckles  on 

the  face. 

Faff,  v.  to  blow  in  puifs. 
Fallow,  sb.  ground  laid  down  to 
rest,  without  sowing  grass  seeds 
(as  formerly  practised). 

Fallow-hay,  sb.  hay  grown  upon 
a  fallow,  or  new  natural  ley. 

Falter,  v.  to  thrash  barley  in  the 
chaff,  in  order  to  break  off  the 
awns. 

Fash,  v.  to  teaze,  and  vex  by  im- 
portunity. 

Fat-hen,  sb.  chenopodium,  goose- 
foot. 

Faud,  sb.  a  truss  of  short  straw, 
containing  as  much  as  the  arms 
can  well  'faud ; '  that  is,  fold. 

Fauf,  sb.  a  fallow,  or  ground  re- 
peatedly tilled,  without  an  inter- 
vening crop. 

Feal,  v.  to  hide,  in  the  general 
sense. 

Feed,  v.  a.  to  fat  cattle  or  sheep. 
'  I  mean  to  feed  him ; '  I  intend 
to  fat  him. 

Felly,  v.  to  break  up  a  fallow. 

Fend,  sb.  activity,  management, 
assiduity,  prowess. 

Fend,  v.  to  strive,  as  for  a  liveli- 
hood. 

Fey,  v.  to  winnow  with  the  na 
tural  wind. 

Fezzon  on,  v.  to  seize  fiercely,  as 
the  bull-dog  fastens  on  the  baitec 
bull. 

Fick,  v.  to  struggle  or  fight  with 


the  legs ;  as  a  cow  in  the  '  tie,' 

or  a  child  in  the  cradle. 
?ire-eylding,  sb.  fuel. 
?itches,  sb.  pi.  vicice,  vetches. 

Fittle,  v.  to  prepare,  adjust,  or 
make  ready. 

Fixfax,  sb.  the  sinews  of  the  neck 
of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Flack,  v.  to  flicker  as  a  bird  ;  to 
throb  as  a  wound. 

Flags,  sb.  pi.  flakes  of  snow  are 
called  '  sn&Vf-flags.' 

Flan,  v.  to  spread  wide,  as  the 
sides  of  a  bowl  or  scuttle;  op- 
posite to  upright. 

Flay,  v.  to  frighten,  in  the  general 
sense. 

Flay-crake,  sb.  a  scare-crow. 

Fleaks,  sb.  pi.  'wattles,  hurdles 
woven  with  twigs. 

Flecked,  adj.  pied,  as  cattle. 

Flig,  adj.  fledge,  able  to  fly  ;  ana- 
logous with  to  lig,  to  lie.  See 
Dap. 

Flit,  v.  to  move,  or  remove,  as 
tenants  at  quarter-day. 

Flowter,  v.  to  flurry,  or  confuse, 
with  a  degree  of  fear. 

Foalfoot,   sb.    tussilago  farfara, 

coltsfoot. 
Fog,  sb.  aftergrass  (hence  perhaps 

foggy,  as  applied  to  a  horse). 
Foisty,  adj.  musty. 
Foldgarth  (vulg.  faudgarth),  sb. 

farm-yard. 
Fond,  adj.  weak,  silly,  foolish. 

Fond-plufe,  sb.  It  was  formerly 
a  custom,  which  is  not,  I  believe, 
yet  laid  aside,  for  the  youth  of 
each  parish  or  township  to  drag 
a  plow  from  village  to  village,  on 
Twelfth-day ;  collecting  money 
to  make  merry  with  in  the  even- 
ing. Each  party  is  headed  by 
'  Mab  and  his  wife,'  in  disguise, 
with  their  faces  blacked,  and  a 
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kind  of  Harlequinean  dress.  I 
have  met  with  no  satisfactory 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  cus- 
tom. [Fond,  foolish,  and  plufe, 
plough.] 

Fooaz,  v.  to  level,  with  a  pair  of 
shears,  the  top  of  a  fleece  of  wool. 

Foss,  sb.  a  waterfall. 
Foulmart  (pron.  foomart),  sb.  a 
pole-cat. 

Fowt,  sb.  a  fool. 

Frem,  adj.  strange,  inimical,  not 
intimate  or  friendly. 

Fridge,  v.  to  chafe,  to  frict,  to 
wear  or  injure  by  friction. 

Frnggan,  sb.  an  oven-poker ;  also 
a  dirty,  slovenly  woman. 

Gaalfat,  Guilefat,  sb.  the  vat  in 
which  new  ale  is  set  to  ferment ; 
also  the  liquor  fermenting. 

Gad,  sb.  a  long  team-whip;  also 

a  fishing-rod. 
Gain,  adj.  short,  near;  as,  the 

'  gainest  way.' 
Gairn,  sb.  yarn. 

Gait  (vulg.  gceaf)  [gi-h't],  sb. 
street;  as  -west-gait,  castle-gait,1 
the  town-gait,  the  gait-door. 

Gait  (vulg.  gceaf),  sb.  a  way ;  as 
'killing-f/atY,'  '  gossip- gait ;'  the 
names  of  hy-ways  across  common 
fields ;  also  '  git  a  gait ' — go  thy 
way. 

Gait  (pron.  geeat),  sb.  a  going 
place ;  as  a  '  cow-gait ; '  the  going 
of  a  cow  in  a  summer  pasture. 

Gait  (pron.  gate),  sb.  a  single  sheaf 
of  corn,  hound  near  the  top,  and 
set  upon  its  butts. 

Galloway,  sb.  the  common  name 
of  a  poney,  or  under-sized  saddle- 
horse. 


Gamashers,  sb.  pi.  short  spatter- 
dashes, worn  by  plowmen. 

Gammer,  v.  to  idle. 
Gammerstags,  sb.  an  idle,  loose 

girl 
Gang,  v.  to  go. 

Gang,  sb.  a  set ;  as,  'a  gang  of 

calves-feet.' 
Gantry,  sb.  a  beer-stand,  a  frame 

for  placing  liquor-casks  on. 
Gar,  v.  to   make,  or   oblige  by 

force ;  as,  '  I'll  gar  you  do  it.' 
Garfits,  sb.  garbage. 
Garsil,  sb.  hedging-thorns,  or  other 

brushwood  used  in  making  dead 

hedges. 

Garth,  sb.  a  yard,  or  small  in- 

closure  near  a  house. 
Gauv,  v.  to  stare  about  oafishly. 
Gauvison,  sb.   an    oafish,   weak, 

silly  fellow. 
Geeavlac  (perhaps  gavleJiacJc),  sb. 

an  iron  crow  for  raising  stones,  &c. 

[A  dimin.    from  A.S.   geafle,   a 

lever.] 
Geeavle  (in  the   middle  dialect 

gavle),  sb.  the  gable  of  a  building. 

Geers,  sb.  harness  of  draught 
horses  (the  common  term). 

Gem  (the  g  hard,  as  in  get),  v. 
to  snarl  as  a  dog,  or  an  ill-na- 
tured husband.  \_Girn,  for  grin.'] 

Gewgaw,  sb.  a  Jew's  harp. 

Gib  (the  g  hard,  as  in  gild),  sb.  a 

hook :    a  gibby  stick,   a  hooked 

stick. 

Gilders  (the  g  hard),  sb.  pi.  hair 
nooses  for  catching  small  birds. 

Gill  (the  g  hard),  sb.  a  small  val- 
ley ;  generally  a  branch  of  a  val- 
ley, in  a  mountainous  country, 
furnished  with  a  stream,  and  con- 
taining more  or  less  woodiness. 


1  In  towns  which  never  were  inclosed  by  a  wall ;  consequently  never  had  any 
gates.  The  interior  streets  of  York,  and  perhaps  of  all  old  towns  in  the  county,  are 
called  gaits  ;  improperly  gates. 
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Gilts  (the  g  hard),  si.  pi.  young 
female  pigs,  whether  open  or 
spayed ;  analogous  with  heifer. 

Ginimer  (the  g  hard),  sb.  a  female 
young  sheep;  as,  '  yimmer-la.mb,' 
a  ewe-lanib ;  '  gimmer-hog,'  a 
female  ewe  of  the  first  year. 

Glift,  sb.  a  glimpse. 

Glooar,  v.  to  stare  with  a  fixt 
countenance,  rudely,  or  fright- 
fully. 

Gob,  sb.  a'viilgar  name  for  the 
mouth :  hence  gobstick,  a  wooden 
spoon. 

Godsharld,  inter.  God  forbid ! 
[Lit.  God  shield  /] 

Godspenny,  sb.  earnest  money, 
given  on  hiring  a  servant. 

Goldspink,  sb.  the  bird,  yellow- 
hammer. 

Gooac  (mid.  dial,  gauti),  sb.  the 
core  of  a  hay-stack,  or  an  apple. 

Gossip,  sb.  a  godfather. 

Gotherly,  adj.  affable,  sociable, 
pleased  with  each  other. 

Gowlans,  sb.  pi.  the  yellow  flowers 
of  the  cowfoot  tribe. 

Gowpin,  adj.  as  much  as  the  two 
hands  can  hold. 

Grain,  sb.  a  branch ;  as,  a  bough 
of  a  tree,  or  a  branch  of  a  dale  ; 
and  also  the  tine  of  a  fork. 

Graith  [graith],  sb.  riches. 

Graithe  [graidh],  v.  to  make  fit ; 
to  prepare ;  to  furnish  with  things 
suitable. 

Grave  (vulg.  greeav),  v.  to  dig  or 
break  up  the  ground  with  a  spade. 
See  Dig. 

Grease,  sb.  rancid  butter,  of  the 
lowest  degree.  [Here  Marshall 
refers  to  vol.  ii.  p.  196,  where  he 
says  that  butter  is  marked  of 
three  qualities.]  '  The  firsts  and 
seconds  go  to  the  London  market, 
the  grease  to  the  woollen  manu- 
factory in  the  west  of  Yorkshire.' 


Greet,  v.  to  weep  ;   to  cry  as  a 

child,  or  a  person  in  grief. 
Griff,  sb.  a  deep  valley,  with  a 

rocky  fissure-like  chasm,  at  the 

bottom. 
Grime,  v.  to  sully  with  soot  or 

coals :  in  common  use. 
Grip,  sb.  a  trench,  or  small  ditch. 
Gripe,  sb.  a  dung-fork. 
Grizely  (vulg.  graazly),  adj.  ugly 

in  the  extreme.     [Eng.  grisly.] 

Hack,  sb.  half  a  mattock  ;  a  mat- 
tock without  the  axe-end :  a  tool 

much  in  use. 
Hags,  sb.  pi.  hanging- woods ;  or 

woods  in  general. 
Hag- worm,  sb.  an  adder. 
Hairough,    sb.    galium   aperine, 

cleavers.     [Pron.  hairuf  ?] 
Handclout  (that  is,  hand-cloth], 

sb.  a  towel. 
Hank,  sb.  a  with,  or  rope,  for 

fastening  a  gate. 
Hap,  v.  to  cover ;  as  the  seed  with 

soil,  or  the  body  with  cloaths. 
Har,   sb.  a  strong   fog  or  small 

drizzling  rain. 

Harled,  adj.  mottled,  as  cattle. 
Hask,  adj.  deficient  in  moisture ; 

spoken  more  particularly  of  food, 

as  bread. 

Hauf,  sb.  or  adj.  half. 
Havvcr,  sb.  oats. 

Hay-spade,  sb.  a  sharp,  heart- 
shaped  spade,  universally  in  use 
for  cutting  hay  with. 

Heaf,  sb.  the  haunt  or  habitual 
pasture  of  sheep,  on  a  common 
or  heath. 

Heap,  sb.  a  pottle ;  a  quartern ;  a 
quarter  of  a  peck. 

Heaz,  v.  to  cough  or  hawk ;  as 
cattle  when  they  clear  the  wind- 
pipe, or  force  up  phlegm. 

Hebble,  sb.  the  rail  of  a  wooden 
bridge. 
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Heck,  sb.  a  rack ;  as  a  '  hay- 
heck,'  a  horse-rack;  also  the 
inner  or  entry-door  of  a  cottage ; 
formerly,  in  all  probability,  made 
like  a  heck. 

Heckle,  sb.  the  flax-dresser's  tool. 

Heckler,  sb.  a  flax-dresser. 

Hedging-mittens,  sb.  pi.  hedgirig- 
gloves. 

Heeal,  adj.  whole ;  probably  the 
old  British  word.  [A.S.  hcf>l.~] 

Helm,  sb.  a  hovel;  or  an  open 
shed  for  cattle;  sometimes  co- 
vered with  faggots,  and  fre- 
quently with  a  stack  of  beans  or 
other  corn. 

Henybauks,  sb.  hen-roost. 

Henycaul,  sb.  a  chicken-coop. 

Henypenny,  sb.  rldnanthus  crista 

galli,  yellow  rattle. 
Hev,  v.  have. 
Hez,  v.  pr.  t.  s.  has. 

Hind,  sb.  a  farm-bailiff",  or  head- 
man. 

Hipe,  v.  to  strike  with  the  horn 
(in  Norfolk,  to  doss). 

Hippies,  sb.  pi.  cocklets,  or  small 
bundles  of  hay  set  up  to  dry. 

Hitch.,  v.  to  hop  on  one  leg. 

Hob,  sb.  the  shoe  or  soal  [sole] 
of  a  sledge. 

Hog,  sb.  a  sheep  of  a  year  old ;  a 
hoggard. 

Hog-pigs,  sb.  pi.  castrates ;  bar- 
row-pigs. 

Holl  (pron.  liowT)  [houl],  sb.  hol- 
low; as,  a  'AoB-way,'  a  hollow- 
way  :  cattle  when  empty  of  meat 
are  said  to  be  '  holU 

Holl,  sb.  a  deep,  narrow  valley  is 

frequently  termed  a  '  holl.' 
Hollin,  sb.  holly. 

Holm  (pron.  howm)  [houm],  sb. 
a  fresh- water  island ;  a  piece  of 
land  surrounded  by  a  divaricat- 
ing river  or  brook :  hence  the 


name  of  places,  as  Reid-holm, 
North-holm. 

Honey,  sb.  a  common  word  of  en- 
dearment. 

Hood,  the,  sb.  the  back  of  the  fire. 

Hopple,  v.  to  fetter,  by  tying  the 
forelegs  loosely  together. 

Horsam,  Hungil-Money,  sb.  a 
small  tax  which  is  still  paid 
(though  the .  intention  of  it  has 
long  since  ceased)  by  the  town- 
ships on  the  north  side  of  the 
Yale,  and  within  the  lathe  or 
weapontake  of  Pickering,  for 
horsemen  and  hounds  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  off  the 
deer  of  the  forest  of  Pickering 
from  the  corn-fields  which  bor- 
dered upon  it.  When  that  field 
of  a  given  township  which  lay 
next  the  forest  was  fallow,  no 
tax  was  due  from  it  that  year: 
and  tho'  this  forest  has  long  been 
thrown  open,  or  disafforested, 
and  the  common  fields  now  in- 
closed, the  'fauf  year'  (calcu- 
lating every  third  year)  is  still 
exempt  from  this  imposition. 

Horseknobs,  sb.  pi.  centaurea 
jacea,  knobweed;  knapweed. 

Host-house  (pron.  icost-house),  sb. 
a  farmer's  inn  at  market. 

House,  the,  sb.  the  sitting-room, 
or  fore-kitchen. 

Hover,  v.  to  stay ;  to  wait  for  : 
'  Will  you  hover  till  I  come  ? ' 

How,  sb.  a  round  hillock ;  per- 
haps sometimes  a  natural  knoll ; 
but  generally  of  factitious  origin. 
The  Moreland  swells  abound  with 
hows. 

Howze,  v.  to  lade,  as  water. 

Hoyt,  sb.  a  simpleton ;  a  mild 
name  for  a  fool. 

Hubbleshew,  sb.  a  hubbub,  a  tu- 
multuous assembly. 

Huffil,  sb.  a  finger-bag. 

Hunl,  sb.  the  bird,  woodpecker. 
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Hug,   v.   to  carry ;    especially  a 

cumbrous  load. 

Huke,  sb.  the  huckle,  or  hip. 
Hulet,  sb.  an  owl. 

Humbled,  adj.  hornless;  spoken 

of  cattle  and  sheep. 
Hurple,  v.  to  stick  up  the  back, 

as  cattle  under  a  hedge  in  cold 

weather. 

Hyvin,  sb.  ivy. 

Ilk,  adj.  each ;   every ;   as,  '  ilk 

other  house.' 
Imp,  sb.  an  eke  [i.  e.  addition] 

placed  under  a  bee-hive. 
In-ear,     See  Near. 
Ing,   sb.    meadow;   low  mowing 

ground.     See  Car. 
Inoo,  adv.  presently. 

Jaup,  v.  n.  to  make  a  noise  like 
liquor  agitated  in  a  close  vessel. 

Jaup,  v.  a.  to  jumble,  as  [to  mix] 
the  sediment  with  the  clear  of 
bottled  liquor. 

Jewel,  sb.  the  starling  of  a  wooden 

bridge. 
Just  noo  (that  is,  just  noiv),  adv. 

immediately,  instantly. 

Kedge,  v.  to  gluttonize. 
Keale,  Kale,  sb.  broth,  pottage. 
Keeal-pot,  sb.  porridge-pot. 

Keeans,  sb.  scum,  or  mother,  of 
ale,  &c. 

Keld  (vulg.  keyld)  sb.  a  spring  ;  or 
perhaps  a  general  name  for  a 
river  or  brook  which  rises  ab- 
ruptly: hence  the  names  of  places; 
as,  keld-head,  the  head  of  the 
river  Costa ;  keld-holm,  near  the 
efflux  of  the  Dove;  holl-Md- 
head,  the  head  of  an  emergent 
brook  near  Kirbymoorside. 

Kelter,  sb.  condition.  '  He  is  in 
good  kelter : '  he  is  in  good  case. 


Ken  (vulg.  Iceyn),  v.  to  know :  a 
word  in  common  use.  '  Do  you 
ken  him  ? '  do  you  know  him  ? 

Kensback,  sb.  a  thing  known  by 
some  striking  mark  is  said  to  be 
a  kensback. 

Kep,  v.  to  catch,  as  a  ball,  or  rain- 
water from  the  eaves  of  a  house. 
Kern,  sb.  [a]  churn. 

Ket,    sb.   carrion;    and   hence   a 

word  of  reproach. 
Kids,  sb.  pi.  faggots. 
Kie,  sb.  pi.  cows ;  the  plural  of 

'  coo.' 
Kimlin,  sb.  a  large  dough-tub. 

Kin,    sb.    a  'chop  [chap]  in   the 

hand,  &c. 
Kind,    adj.     friendly,     intimate. 

'  They  are  as  kaand  as  brothers.' 
Kink,  sb.  a  fit,  or  paroxism ;  as, 

a  '  kink  of  laughter,'  a  violent  fit 

of  laughter :  hence 

Kink-cough,  sb.  the  hooping- 
cough. 

Kirk,  sb.  church ;  still  pretty 
common  in  the  vulgar  dialect 

Kist,  sb.  chest. 

Kite,  sb.  a  vulgar  name  for  the 
beUy. 

Killing,  sb.  kitten,  or  young  cat ; 
[a]  catling. 

Kittle,  adj.  ticklish ;  sensible  to 
the  slightest  touch ;  actuated  by 
the  most  frivolous  motive;  un- 
stable; tottering. 

Knack,  v.  to  attempt  to  speak  the 
established  language ;  or,  to  speak 
it  affectedly. 

Knarl,  v.  to  knaw  [gnaw]. 
Knoll,  sb.  the  top  or  swell  of  a 

hill  is  called  the  knoll  of  the  hill 
Laatle,  adj.  little. 
Laik,  v.  to  play,  as  children ;  or 

at  cards,  or  other  game. 
Lait,  v.  to  seek,  in  the  general 

sense. 
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Langsickle,  sb.  a  kind  of  wooden 
sopha.  [I.  e.  long  settle.] 

Lass,  sb.  the  vulgar  name  of  a 
maid-servant. 

Lat,  sb.  a  lath. 

Laukerins  !  interj.  an  expression 
of  some  little  surprise,  or  dis- 
gust. 

Lea,  sb.  the  common  term,  for  a 
sithe  [scythe]. 

Lead  (pron.  leed),  v.  to  carry,  as 
corn  and  hay. 

Lead-bowls  (the  ea  long),  sb.  pi. 
milk-leads. 

Leap,  sb.  a  large  deep  basket ;  a 
chaff-basket. 

Lea-sand,  sb.     See  StricJde. 

Leathwake,  adj.  lithe,  weak, 
flexible,  limber,  feeble ;  as  a  hair, 
a  thread,  an  ozier  twig,  or  an 
angling-rod. 

Leave-hold,  v.  let  go. 

Leck-on,  v.  to  add  more  water,  as 

in  brewing. 
Lcem,   v.  to  furnish  the  rock  of 

the    spinning-wheel   with    line ; 

also,  to  free  nuts  from  their  husks. 

Leer,  sb.  a  barn  (growing  into 
disuse). 

Leeve,  adv.  willingly ;  a  word  of 
indifference.  '  Aa'd  as  leeve  gang 
as  stay ; '  I  would  as  soon  go  as 
stay.  A  word  in  common  use. 

Leylands,  sb.  lands  in  a  common 
field  laid  down  to  grass ;  opposed 
to  plowlands,  or  such  as  are  kept 
under  tillage. 

Lib,  v.  to  geld  male  lambs  and 

calves     (horses    and    pigs     are 

'  gelded '). 
Lie  ley,   v.   to  lie  in  grass ;   as 

lands  in   a   common  field.     See 

Leylands. 

Lig,  v.  to  lie  along. 

Light,  v.  to  rest,  depend,  or  rely. 
'  It  is  not  to  light  on ;  '  it  is  not 


to  be  depended  upon;  it  is  not 

safe  to  settle  or  rest  on. 
Ling,  sb.  erica,  the  common  name 

for  heath. 
Lite,  v.  to  wait ;  as,  '  Will  ye  lite 

o'  ma'  ? '  will  you  wait  for  me  ? 
Lobstrous  louse,  sb.  a  wood-louse. 
Loggin,  sb.  a  truss  of  long  straw. 
Lopan,  Looanin,  sb.  a  lane. 
Look,  v.  to  weed ;  or  rather  to 

dis-weed;    as    corn,    or    young 

woods. 

Loop,  sb.  the  thimble  of  a  gate  or 
door.  '  Loops  and  crakes ; '  hooks 
and  thimbles  [i.  e.  hooks  and 
eyes].  Also,  a  stitch  in  knitting. 

Low,  sb.  a  flame,  or  blaze ;  as  the 
low  of  a  candle. 

Lowce  (that  is,  loose),  adj.  freed 
from  servitude. 

Lownd,  adj.  loo,  still,  calm,  under 
shelter ;  opposed  to  windy. 

Lowp,  v.  to  leap. 

Mack,  sb.  [i.  e.  make],  sort,  species ; 

as,  what  mack  of  corn,  or  stock  ? 
Mainswear,  v.  to  swear  falsely, 

to  commit  perjury. 
Maiz,  sb.   a  kind  of  large  light 

hay  basket. 

Mang,  sb.  a  mash  of  bran,  malt,  &c. 
Mar,  sb.  a  mere,  or  small  lake. 

Marrows,  sb.  pi.  fellows ;  spoken 

of  oxen,  &c.  &c. 
Mashelson,  sb.  a  mixture  of  wheat 

and  rye ;  meslin. 
Mauf,  sb.  a  brother-in-law. 
Mauks,  sb.  2>l.  maggots. 
Maul,  sb.  a  beetle  ;   as  '  a  clod- 

ding-mcraZ,'  a  clotting-beetle. 
Mauls,  sb.  pi.  malvcv,  mallows. 
Maum,  adj.  mellow,  attended  with 

a  dct<;  ree  of  dryness. 
Meadow,  sb.  any  ground  shut  up 

to  be  mown ;  in  contradistinction 

to  pasture. 
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Meals,  sb.  mould  ;  earth ;  soil. 
Means,  sb.  property. 

Meea,   adj.  the  plural  of  more ; 

analogous  with  enow ;  as,  '  meea 

meyn,  and  mare  wark  '  [i.  e.  more 

men,  and  more  work.] 
Meealin  (mid.  dial,  mailin),  sb. 

an  oven-broom. 
Mell  (vulg.  msyl),  sb.  a  mallet. 

Mell-supper,  Meyl-supper,  sb.  a 
supper  given  to  farm  work-people 
at  the  close  of  harvest ;  a  harvest- 
home. 

Mense,  sb.  manners ;  creditable- 
ness. 

Menseful,  adj.  mannerly,  decent, 
neat. 

Mercury,  sb.  arsenic. 

Met,  sb.  two  bushels. 

Met-poke,  sb.  a  narrow  corn-bag 

to  contain  two  bushels. 
Mew,  sb.  a  mow  of  corn  or  hay. 
Mickle  (vulg.  tong.),  adj.  much  : 

'  Is  there  mickle  ti'  dea  ?  '  is  there 

much  to  do  ? 

Midden,  sb.  a  dunghill. 
Midge,  sb.  a  small  gnat. 
Milner,  sb.  [a]  miller. 

Mint,  v.  to  make  a  feint ;  to  aim 
without  intending  to  hit ;  also  to 
hint  distantly  at  something  de- 
sired. 

Misteached  (pron.  mistech't),  pp. 
spoiled  by  improper  treatment; 
vicious,  as  a  horse. 

Mitch  (mid.  dial.),  adj.  much. 
See  Mickle. 

Mittens,  sb.  pi.  gloves  with  only 
one  bag  for  the  fingers. 

Moor-pawms  (that  is,  Moor- 
Palms),  sb.  pi.  the  flowers  of  the 
carex  tribe  ;  after  which  the 
heath-sheep,  in  the  spring,  stray 
away  from  their  accustomed 
'  heafs : ' — returning  again  when 
these  flowers  go  off. 
3 


Mooter,  sb.  toll  taken  at  a  mill 
for  grinding  corn. 

Mortar,  sb.  loamy  soil  beaten  up 
with  water,  formerly  used  in 
building  ordinary  walls ;  in  con- 
tradistinction to  '  lime,' — '  lime- 
and-sand,'  or  cement. 

Mould  (pron.  mowd)  [moud],  v. 
to  spread  mole-hills,  &c. 

Mowdhill,  sb.  [a]  mole-hill. 

Mowdiwarp,  sb.  a  mole. 

Moy,  adj.  muggy;  also  demure 
(perhaps  close). 

Moze,  sb.  a  moss ;  that  is,  a  lake 
overgrown  with  moss  and  other 
aquatics. 

Muck,  sb.  dung;  manure. 
Muck,  Muck-out,  v.  to  clear  the 

stalls  of  cattle  from  dung. 
Muck-midden,  sb.  [a]  dunghill. 
Mud-sheep,  sb.  sheep  of  the  old 

large  Teeswater  breed. 
Muffs,  sb.  pi.  mitts. 

Mun,  v.  must :  '  Aa  mun  gang ; ' 
I  must  go. 

Munnot,  Moant,  v.  must  not: 
'  Thoo  munnot  gang : '  thou  must 
not  go. 

Murl,  v.  to  crumble  as  bread. 

Nantpie,  sb.  [a]  magpie. 

Nat,  sb.  a  straw  mat  trass. 

Neaf,  sb.  the  fist. 

Neaf-ful,  sb.  a  handful. 

Near,  sb.  the  kidney.  [O.E, 
nere;  wrongly  entered  by  Mar- 
shall as  '  In-ear,  or  Near,  the 
kidney,'  from  a  false  idea  of  its 
etymology.] 

Neb,  sb.  the  beak  of  a  bird. 

Neeze,  v.  to  sneeze  (the  ancient 
pronunciation). 

Nithered  (the  i  short,  as  in  with- 
ered), part,  perishing  with  cold. 

Nowtfoot-oil,  sb.  an  oil  extracted 
from  the  feet  of  cattle. 
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Nowtherd,  sb.  cattle-herd,  or  keep- 
er of  cattle ;  neatherd. 

Old-farrand  (vulg.  audfarrand), 
adj.  old-fashioned ;  spoken  of  a 
child  forward  in  sense  and  back- 
ward in  growth. 

Old-milk,  sb.  skim-milk. 

On,  prep,  used  for  of;  as,  '  now- 
ther  on  'em  ul  teyl  mah ; '  neither 
of  them  will  tell  me. 

.On-stand,  sb.  the  rent  paid  by  the 
outgoing  to  the  incoming  tenant 
.for  such  land  as  the  former  has 

•  rightfully  cropped  before  his  leav- 
ing the  farm. 

Oiling,  sb.  a  stinted  child  ;  or 
any  ill-thriving  young  stock. 

-Oskin,  sb.  an  ox-gang ;  a  quantity, 
or  share  of  common  field  land, 
proportioned,  perhaps,  to  the  size 
of -the  fields,  and  the  number  -of 
imessuages  in  the  given  town- 
ship, at  the  time  the  fields  were 
set  out,  or  apportioned  among 
the  houses. 

Overget  (pron.  owergef)  [ou-rgit'J, 
v.  to  overtake  upon  the  road. 

Owce,  [ous]  sb.  ox. 

Owcen,  [ous'n]  sb.  pi.  oxen. 

Ower,  prep,  and  adv.  over. 

.Owerwelt,  sb.  (a  word  difficult  to 
define)  ;  a  sheep  which  gets  laid 
upon  its  back  in  a  hollow  is  said 
.to  be  in  an  owerwelt. 

Pait,  £h.  a  badger. 

Palms  (pron.  pawms)  [pairmz], 
sb.  pi.  the  male  catkins  of  the  sal- 
low, which  are  worn  in  the  hat 
(if  the  season  permit)  on  Palm 
Sunday.  Palm-crosses  are  also 
made,  on  that  day,  of  the  twigs  of 
the  same  tree. 

Fan,  v.  to  frame  or  proffer,  as  a 
learner :  '  He  pans  weel.' 

Pankin,  6-6.  any  small  earthen 
jar. 


Paring -and -burning,  sb.  Burn- 
beating;  denshering;  sod-burn- 
ing. 

Paring-spade,  sb.  a  breast-plow. 

Pawky,  adj.  arch ;  cunning ;  art- 
ful. 

Peff,  v.  to  cough  short  and  faintly, 
as  sheep. 

Pesscod-scalding,  sb.  a  kind  of 
merry-making,  in  summer-even- 
ings :  the  treat,  green  field  peas, 
boiled  in  the  shells. 

Pet,  v.  to  indulge;  to  spoil  by 
over-indulgence. 

Pet,  sb.  a  child  spoilt  by  impro- 
per indulgence. 

Pet-lamb,  sb.  a  lamb  reared  by 
hand ;  a  cade  lamb. 

Pick,  v.  to  push,  or  shove,  with 
the  arms  or  body :  '  He  picked 
me  down.' 

Pick-tip,  v.  to  vomit. 

Picks,  sb.  the  suit  of  diamonds, 
in  cards. 

Pie,  sb.  a  receptacle  for  rape-seed. 
'  The  [rape]-seed  is  cured  (i.  e. 
takes  the  heat  which  is  incident 
to  all  recent  vegetables)  in  the 
chaff  or  pods  (provincially  pulls) 
either  on  a  barn-floor,  a  granary, 
&c.,  or  in  pies  built  in  the  field 
for  this  purpose  with  plaited 
straw.'  Vol.  ii.  p.  40. 

Pie,  v.  to  pry  ;  to  peep,  slyly  and 
watchfully ;  perhaps  as  the  mag- 
pie. 

Piggin,  sb.  a  small  wooden  drink- 
ing vessel ;  now  disused. 

Pigleaves,  sb.  onopordon  acan- 
thium,  cotton-thistle. 

Pike,  sb.  a  stack  let,  or  loadcock, 
of  hay.  '  A  singular  expedient 
is  here  practised  to  get  it  [the 
hay],  as  it  is  intended,  out  of 
harm's  way.  This  is  to  put  it 
into  pikes,  or  stacklets  of  about 
a  load  each,  before  it  be  fit  to 
put  into  stack.'  Vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
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Pile  of  grass,  sb.  a  blade  of  grass. 
Plane-tree,  sb.  acer  pseudo-pla- 

tanus,  sycamore. 
Plew,  v.  to  plow. 
Plook,  sb.  a  pimple. 
Plufe,  sb.  a  plow  [plough]. 
Pooac,  sb.  a  narrow  corn-bag. 
Popple,  sb.  agrostemma  githago, 

cockle. 
Post-and-pan.      Old   half-timber 

buildings  are  said  to  be  post-and- 

pan. 
Pot-kelps,  sb.  the  loose  bow  or 

handle  of  a  porridge-pot. 
Preace,    sb.  estimation :    such  a 

person  or    thing    is    in    '  great 

preace  '  [i.  e.  price]. 

Pricker,  sb.  a  brad-awl. 
Prod,  sb.  a  short  spike  :  hence 
Prod,  sb.  a  goad  for  driving  oxen. 
Prod,  v.  to  poke  or  prick  with  a 

prod. 
Proddle,  v.  to  poke,  or  feel  for,  or 

fetch  out,  with  a  long  stick  or 

other  instrument. 
Pubble,  adj.  plump,  full-bodied, 

as  corn. 
Pulls,  sb.  pi.  the  shells  or  chaff 

of  rape  and  other  pulse.      See 

Pie. 
Pulsey,  sb.  a  poultice. 

• 

Queer,  sb.  the  choir  of  a  church. 
Quicks,  sb.  triticum  repens,  couch- 
grass.     See  Whicks. 


Bait,  v.  to  dissipate  the  sap  of 
vegetables,  by  exposing  them 
abroad  to  the  weather.  Hay  is 
said  to  be  raited  when  it  has  been 
much  exposed  to  an  alternacy  of 
wet  and  dry  weather.  [Speak- 
ing of  flax,  Mr  Marshall  says — ] 
'  From  the  "line-pit "  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  "  rating-ground,"  a 
piece  of  imbroken  aftergrass, 


where  the  sheaflets  are  untied, 
and  the  flax  spread  thin  upon 
the  grass.  .  .  .  Here  it  lies 
until  it  be  sufficiently  "  rated ;  " 
namely,  until  the  more  woodlike 
substance  of  the  stems  will  separ- 
ate freely  from,  the  filaments  or 
flaxen  fibres,  while  these  remain 
yet  untainted.'  Vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

Raitch,  sb.  a  line  or  list  of  white 
down  a  horse's  face. 

Rank,  adj.  standing  in  close  order; 
thick  upon  the  ground,  as  corn 
in  the  field,  or  trees  in  a  wood. 

Rannle-bauk,  sb.  a  wooden  bar,  or 
balk,  laid  across  the  chimney  of 
a  cottage,  to  hang  the  pot-hooks 
on. 

Heaps,  sb.  pi.  parcels  of  corn  laid 
by  the  reapers  to  be  gathered 
into  sheaves  by  the  binder. 

Reckling,  sb.  the  last  of  the  far- 
row ;  an  underling. 

Reckon,  sb.  pot-hooks  [a  pot- 
hook] of  a  particular  make. 

Reeang'd,  pp.  discoloured  in 
stripes  ;  listed.  [See  Raitch. ~\ 

Reek,  sb.  smoke ;  a  word  in  com- 
mon use. 

Reslies,  sb.  pi.  juncus  inflexus, 
wire-rush. 

Rezzle,  weezle.  [I.  e.  to  wheeze. 
See  Rizzle  and  Wheezle  in  Jamie- 
son;  and  Rezzle  in  Halliwell.] 

Rie,  v.  to  turn  corn  in  a  sieve  ; 
bringing  the  '  capes'  into  an  eddy. 

Rift,  v.  to  eructate. 

Rigg,  sb.  ridge,  as  of  land ;  also 
a  long  narrow  hill. 

Riggen,  sb.  ridge  of  a  roof. 

Riggen-tree,  sb.  a  piece  of  timber 
laid  along  the  ridge  of  a  roof  to 
support  the  heads  of  the  spars : 
an  unnecessary  piece  of  timber 
with  which  all  old  roofs  are 
loaded. 

Riggil,  sb.  [a]  ridgil.  [A  half- 
castrated  male  animal.  See  Rlg- 
got  in  Halliwell.] 
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Rims,  sb.  pi.  the  steps  or  staves 

of  a  ladder. 
Roil,  v.  to  play  the  male-romp; 

spoken  of  a  rude  playful  boy. 
Rooac,  Roke,  sb.  a  kind  of  smoke ; 

a  species  of  mist,  fog,  or  small 

rain. 

Roop,  sb.  a  hoarseness. 
Rooter,  sb.    a  kind   of   rushing 

noise,  or  a  rough  attack ;    as  a 

violent  gust  of  wind,  or  a  person 

rushing  into  company  abruptly, 

or  rudely. 
Row,  v.  to  rake  or  stir  about,  as 

ashes  in  an  oven. 
Rowt,  v.  to  low  as  cattle. 

Rowty,  adj.  rank ;  overgrown,  as 

beans  or  other  corn. 
Rud,  sb.  red  ochre ;  used  in  giving 

a  temporary  mark  to  sheep. 
Rud-stakes,  sb.pl.  stakes  to  which 

-cattle  are  fastened  in  the  house. 
Rummle  (that  is,  rumble),  v.  to 

make  a  low  rumbling  noise,  as 

the  bull  when  he  is  agitated  or 


Runsh,  sb.  sinapis  arvensis,  wild 
mustard;  catlock  [charlock]. 

Rush,  sb.  a  feast;  a  merry-making; 
a  rout. 

Rustburn,  sb.  ononis,  rest-harrow. 

Saan,  prep,  since,  when  it  follows 

the  time ;  as,  '  Hoo  lang  saan  ? ' 

'  A  year  saan.'     See  Sin. 
Backless,  adj.  idiotic;  spoken  of 

a    weak,    harmless,    inoffensive 

person. 
Sad,  adj.  heavy,  applied  to  bread ; 

deep  or  dark,  applied  to  colour. 
Saim,  sb.  hog's-lard. 
Sal,  v.  shall. 
Salve  sheep,  v.  to  dress  them  with 

tar  and  grease. 
Sam,  v.  to  curdle  milk  for  cheese, 

&c,    '  When  do  you  sam  ? '  when 


do  you  set  your  milk?  or,  when 

do  you  make  cheese  ? 
Sark,  sb.  [a]  shirt. 
Sauf,  sb.  salix  caprea,  sallow. 

Saufy,  adj.  wet,  as  land  in  a  rainy 

season. 

Saul,  sb.  a  kind  of  moth. 
Scale,  v.  to  spread,  as  manure, 

gravel,  or  other  loose  materials. 
Scar,  sb.  a  precipice  faced  with1 

rock, 
Scraut,  v.  to  scratch,  with  a  nail 

or  other  sharp-pointed  tool. 
Scrogs,  sb.  pi.  stunted  shrubs ;  as 

the  hazle  browzed  by  cajttle. 
Scud,  v.  to  clean  or  scrape  with  a 

'  spittle.' 

Scug,  v.  to  hide. 
In  Scuggery,  sb.  in  secrecy ;  hid, 

as  from  creditors. 
Scuttle,  sb.  a  shallow  basket  or 

wicker-bowl;  much  in  use  here 

in  the  barn,  and  in  other  depart- 
ments of  husbandry. 

Seaves,  sb.  pi.  junci,  rushes. 

Seer,  v.  sure,  or  assure ;  as, ( Aa 
weant,  aa  seer  tha' ; '  I  won't,  I 
assure  thee. 

Seg,  Bullseg,  sb.  a  castrate  bull. 

Seggrums,  sb.  senecio  jacobcea, 
ragwort. 

Segs,  sb.  pi.  carices,  sedges. 

Sen,  pron.  self :  '  Aa'll  dea't  mi' 
sen  ; '  I'll  do  it  myself. 

Set,  v.  to  see,  or  accompany  part 
of  the  way. 

Setter,  sb.  a  seton,  or  issue  in 
cattle. 

Settergrass,  sb.  helleborusfoetidus, 
a  species  of  bear's-foot ;  used  in 
making  '  setters '  or  issues  in  cat- 
tle. 

Shack  (that  is,  to  shake),  v.  to 
shed,  as  corn  at  harvest. 

Shack-fork  (that  is,  sJiake-forJc), 
sb.  a  wooden  fork,  for  shaking 
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straw  off  the  barn-floor;  generally 
made  of  a  forked  ozier;  the  tines 
or  branches  about  two  feet  long, 
and  one  foot  wide  at  the  points. 

Shackle  of  the  arm,  sb.  the  wrist. 
Shade,  sb.  a  shed  for  fuel,  &c. 

Shaft,  sb.  handle  ;  as, '  fork-shaft,' 
'  spade-shaft ,'  &c. 

Shandy,  adj.  a  little  crack-brain- 
ed ;  somewhat  crazy. 

Shed,  v.  to  part ;  as  wool,  or  the 
hair. 

Sheep-salve,  sb.  tar-and-grease  for 

dressing  sheep  with. 
Sheer,  v.  to  reap,  or  cut  corn, 

with  a  sickle,  or  reaping-hook. 

Shelvings,  sb.  pi.  moveable  side- 
rails  of  a  waggon  or  cart ;  put  on 
for  a  top-load,  and  taken  off  for 
a  body-load., 

Shihbands,  sb.  pi.  shoe-strings. 

ShiH,  v.  to  shell ;  and  more  ge- 
nerally to  separate:  taking  off 
the  sloughs  or  skins  of  oats,  in 
order  to  make  oatmeal,  is  called 
shilling  them;  turning  a  small 
quantity  of  milk  into  curds  and 
whey  is  called  shilling  it;  to 
sever  sheep  is  to  skill  them. 

Shot-on,  pp.  rid  of:  'He  can't 
git  shot  on't:  he  «annot  dispose 
or  get  rid  of  it  [shut  of  it]. 

Shurl,  v.  to  slide,  as  upon  ice. 

Side,  adj.  long,  deep ;  spoken  of 
a  roof,  cloaths,  &c. 

Sidelong,  v.  to  fetter,  as  a  prevent- 
ive from  straying,  or  breaking 
pasture,  by  chaining  a  fore  and 
a  hind  foot  of  the  same  side  to- 
gether. See  Hopple. 

Side-waver,  sb.  the  purline  of  a 
roof. 

Sie,  v.  to  stretch ;  as  a  rope, 
gloves,  &c. 

Sike,  adj.  such,  in  its  general 
sense. 


Sile,  v.yio  strain,  as  fresh  milk 
from  the  cow. 

Sile,  sb.  a  milk-strainer. 

Sills,  sb.  pi.  the  shafts  of  a  wag- 
gon or  cart. 

Sin,  prep,  since,  when  it  precedes 
the  time  expressed;  as,  'I  have 
not  seen  him  sin  Tuesday.'  See 
Saan. 

Sind,  v.  to  rinse,  or  wash  out,  as 
linen,  or  a  milking-pail. 

Sinsaan,  adv.  since,  when  spoken 
indefinitely,  or  when  the  time  is 
understood ;  as,  '  I  have  not  seen, 
him  sinsaan ; '  I  have  not  seen 
him  since,  or  since  that  time. 

Sipe,  v.  to  ooze,  or  drain  out 
slowly. 

Sittings,  sb.  pi.  statutes  for  serv- 
ants. 

Siz,  v.  to  hiss. 

Skeel,  sb.  a  large  milking-pail ; 
with  two  handles,  formed  of  two 
opposite  staves  rising  higher  than 
the  rest. 

Skelp,  v.  to  whip  the  bottom  with, 
the  hand. 

Skep,  sb.  a  deep,  round,  coarse, 
basket. 

Skerl,  v.  to  scream,  as  a  child  in 
crying,  or  a  woman  in  distress. 

Skeyl,  v.  to  lean  on  one  side :  to 
skeyl-up,  to  throw  up  the  fore- 
part of  a  cart,  in  order  to  shoot 
the  load;  to  skeyl-over,  to  over- 
turn. 

Skeyl-beast,  sb.  the  partition  of 
cattle  stalls. 

Skeyld,  adj.  party-coloured,  as 
geese  or  ducks ;  shelled. 

Skime  (vulg.  skaam),  v.  to  squint. 

Skimmer,  v.  to  shine ;  to  glitter. 

Skreed,  sb.  a  border;  or  narrow 
slip  of  land,  or  of  cloth. 

Skufe,  sb.  a  precipice. 

Slack,  sb.  a  valley,  or  small  shal* 
low  dale  ;  a  dip. 
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Slape,  adj.  slippery;  as  ice,  or  a 
dirty  path. 

Sled,  sb.  a  sledge. 

Sleean  (that  is,  slain],  the  smut  I 
of  corn.    An  ear  which  is  smutty 
is  called  a  '  slain  ear.' 

Slipe  off,  v.  to  draw  off  super- 
ficially ;  as  skin  from  the  body ; 
bark  from  a  tree,  &c. 

Slither  (i  short,  as  in  hither),  v.  to 
slide,  as  down  a  rope,  a  ladder, 
or  the  side  of  a  hill. 

Slot,  sb.  any  broad,  flat  wooden 
bar;  distinct  from  a  stower,  which 
is  always  round. 

Slush,  sb.  mud. 

Smit,  v.  to  infect  (perhaps  to  smite). 

Smitting,  adj.  infectious;  catch- 
ing, as  a  disease. 

Smoot,  sb.  a  hair  muce  [hare- 
muse]  ;  small  gap  or  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  a  hedge :  hence, 

Smoot,  v.  to  creep  under  or  through , 

asahareor  sheep  through  a  hedge. 
Smooth  (vulg.to  smeath),v.  to  iron 

washed  linen. 
Smurk,    v.    to    smile ;    to    look 

pleasantly. 
Snape,  v.  to  silence,  check,  or  at 

least  threaten,  as  a  barking  dog, 

or  a  mischievous  child. 

Sneck,  v.  the  latch  of  a  door,  or 
a  gate. 

Snevver,  adj.  slender  and  neat. 

Snocksnarls,  sb.  thread  which  is 
pvertwisted,  and  runs  into  kinks, 
is  said  to  run  up  into  snocksnarls. 

Siiod,  adj.  smooth,  even,  smug, 

neat. 
Snooac,  v.  to  smell  in  a  snuffing 

manner. 


Sock,  sb.  the  share  of  a  plow  (the 
common  term). 

Soke  (vulg.  sooac),  sb.  an  ex- 
clusive privilege  claimed  by  a 
mill,  for  grinding  all  the  corn 
which  is  used  within  the  manor 
or  township  it  stands  in.1 

Soss,  v.  to  lap,  as  a  dog. 
Sour-docken,  sb.  rumex  acetosa, 

sorrel. 
Sowl,  v.  to  pull  about  in  water ; 

as  sheep  in  the  wash-pool,  &c. 
Spaw,  sb.  the  slit  of  a  pen. 
Speck,  sb.  the  heel-piece  of  a  shoe. 

Speean  (mid.  dial,  to  spane),  v. 

to  wean,  as  calves  or  pigs. 
Speeav  (mid.  dial,  to  space),  v.  to 

spay,  as  a  female  calf. 
Spelder  (vulg.  to  speylder),  z?.  to 

spell,  as  a  word. 
Spelk,  sb.  a  splinter,  or  thin  piece 

of  wood. 
Speng'd,  pp.  pied,  as  cattle. 

Spice,  sb.  dried  fruit,  as  raisins, 
currants,  &c. 

Spires,  sb.pl.  timber  stands  (not 
common). 

Spittle,  sb.  a  spaddle,  or  little 
spade. 

Spread,  v.  to  break  hay  out  of 
swath ;  to  ted. 

Sprent,  v.  to  splash  or  smear  with 
small  spots. 

Sprig,  sb.  a  brad. 

Spring,  sb.  a  young  wood,  raised 
from  the.  stools  of  fallen  timber- 
trees. 

Sprunt,  sb.  a  steep  road. 

Squab,  sb.  a  couch,  common  in 
most  farm  '  houses.' 


1  Some  trials  at  law  relative  to  this  ancient  privilege  have  lately  taken  place  ; 
but  the  millers  have  generally  been  cast.  It  seems  to  bo  understood,  however,  that 
an  alien  miller  has  no  right  to  ask  publicly  for  corn  to  be  ground  in  a  parish  which 
has  a  corn  mill  belonging  to  it.  A  horn  may  nevertheless  be  sounded,  or  a  bell  be 
rung. 
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Stack-bars,  sb.  pL  large  hurdles 
•with,  which  hay-stacks  in  the 
field  are  generally  fenced. 

Stag,  sb.  a  young  horse. 

Stall,  sb.  a  doorless  pew  of  a 
church. 

Stalled,  pp.  satiated  with  eating. 

Stang,  v.  to  shoot  with  pain. 

Stang,  sb.  a  long  pole.1 

Stark,  adj.  tight ;  complete ;  not 
lax :  as  a  stark  rope  ;  stark  with 
severe  exercise  ;  stark  mad. 

Staup,  v.  to  lift  the  feet  high, 
and  tread  heavily,  in  walking. 

Steathing,  sb.  a  lath  and  plaister 
partition. 

Steck,  v.  to  shut,  as  a  door  or  a 
gate. 

Steg,  sb.  a  gander. 

Stewon,  sb.  a  loud  voice. 

Stiddy  (that  is,  steady),  sb.  the 
common  name  of  an  anvil.  [Not 
steady,  but  Icel.  ste%i,  an  anvil.] 

Stonyhard,  sb.  lithospermum  ar- 

vense,  corn  gromwell. 
Stook,  sb.  shock ;  twelve  sheaves 

of  corn  set  up  together  in  the 

field. 
Stoop,  sb.   a   post ;   as,   'a  yat- 

stoop,'  a  gate-post ;    '  stoops  and 

rails,'  posts  and  rails. 

Stoor,  v.  to  rise  up  in  clouds,  as 
smoke,  dust,  fallen  lime,  &c. 

Storm,  sb.  a  fall  of  snow. 


Stot,  sb.  a  steer,  or  young  ox. 

Stoven,  sb.  a  shoot  of  a  tree. 

Stower,  sb.  a  staff,  or  round  stick  ; 
as,  '  a  heck-stower,'  a  rack-staff. 

Stramash,  v.  to  crush,  or  break 
irreparably ;  to  destroy. 

Streea,  sb.  straw. 

Strickle,  sb.  an  appendage  of  the 
sithe  ;  the  tool  with  which  it  is 
whetted  ;  made,  here,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner :  a  square  piece  of 
wood,  worked  off  at  one  end  to  a 
point ;  the  other  end  forms  a 
handle :  the  surfaces  indented 
with  the  point  of  a  sickle ;  greased 
with  hogs'  lard  •  and  powdered 
with  sharp  sand.,  or  powder  of 
a  gristone,  found  in  one  parti- 
cular part  of  the  Eastern  More- 
lands  •  from  whence  it  is  carried 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Humber 
for  this  use  ;  under  the  name  of 
'  lea-sand.'  See  Lea. 

Strip,  v.  to  draw  the  qfter-milk- 
ings  of  cows. 

Strippings,  sb.pL  after-milking*). 
strokings. 

Strunt,  sb.  the  clock  of  a  horse, 
independent  of  the  hair  j  also  the 
tail  of  slaughtered  cattle  or  sheep, 
when  the  skin  is  taken  of. 

Stub,  v.  to  grub  up  stumps  of 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Stunt,  adj.  stubborn ;  net  easy  to- 
be  bent ;  as,  'a  stunt  child,'  a 
stubborn  child ;  a  '  stunt  stick,'  a 
thick  short  stick. 


1  To  BIDE  THE  STANG.  A  custom,  which/<?M>  men,  I  hope,  will  censure,  has 
prevailed  in  this  country  time  immemorial,  and  is  still,  I  find,  prevalent.  This 
custom  is  called  '  riding  the  stang  : '  and  is  used  as  a  reproof  to  the  man  who  beats 
his  wile;  or  (when  it  happens)  to  the  wife  who  beats  her  husband. 

The  ceremony  is  that  of  placing  a  man  or  a  boy  upon  a  long  pole,  borne  on 
men's  shoulders,  and  parading  before  the  house  of  the  delinquent ;  the  rider  repeat- 
ing  some  rustic  verses  applicable  to  the  occasion.  If  this  be  found  ineffectual,  tbc 
ceremony  is  repeated  with  stronger  marks  of  disapprobation.  In  flagrant  and  ob- 
stinate cases,  the  door  has  been  assailed,  the  offender  seized,  and  the  punishment  of 
the  ducking-stool  added  to  the  disgrace  of  the  stang.  Some  inveterate  cases,  it. 
seems,  have  recently  yielded  to  this  admirable  remedy. 
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Stupid,  adj.  obstinate  (the  com- 
mon epithet). 
Sturken,  v.  to  stiffen,  as  melted 

grease  [does]. 
Storks,   sb.   pi.    yearling    cattle 

[commonly  stirks]. 
Sty,  sb.  a   ladder  (the  common 

term). 

Sud,  v.  aux.  should. 
Summer-eat,  v.  to  use  as  pasture. 
Sunder,  v.  to  air ;  to  expose  to 

the  sun  and  wind  ;  as  hay  which 

has  heen  cocked  but  which  is  still 

under-dry. 
Swad,  sb.   a  pod ;   especially  of 

peas  which  have  been  boiled  in 

the  shell. 
Swaimish,  adj.   bashful,  in  the 

general  sense. 
Swang,  sb.  any  low,  long,  grassy 

place  covered  with  water. 
Swape,  sb.  a  long  pole  turning  on 

a  fulcrum ;  used  in  raising  water 

out  of  a  well. 
Swarth,  sb.  sward  ;   whether  of 

grass  land,  or  of  bacon. 
Swash,  Swash-over,  v.  to  spill  by 

waves ;  as  milk  or  water  agitated 

in  a  pail. 
Swatch,  sb.  a   pattern  or  small 

specimen  of  cloth,  cut  off  the  end 

of  the  piece  ;  also  a  dyer's  tally. 
Swatter,  v.  to  spill  or  throw  about 

water,  as  geese  and  ducks  do  in 

drinking. 
Sweeath,  sb.  a  swath  of  mown 

grass. 
Sweeath-bauk,  sb.  the  ridge  of 

stubble  or  short  grass  which  is 

left  between  two  swath-widths  in 

mowing. 
Sweet-mart,  sb.  the  marten.    See 

Foul-mart. 
Swidden,  v.  to  singe,  or  burn  off, 

as  heath,  &c. 
Swidge,  v.  to  smart  violently,  as 

a  burn  or  recent  wound. 


Swill,  sb.  a  sort  of  shallow  tub. 
Swillings,  sb.  pi.  hog-wash. 
Swill-tub,  sb.  hog-tub. 

Swine-thistle,  sb.  sonchus  olera- 

ceus,  sow-thistle. 
Swingle,  v.  to  rough-dress  flax. 

Swingletree,  sb.  splinterbar ; 
whippin. 

Syke,  sb.  a  rill  or  small  brook ; 
more  particularly,  I  believe,  in  a 
low  boggy  situation. 

Taal,  v.  to  settle,  or  be  recon- 
ciled to  a  situation ;  as  a  servant 
to  a  place,  sheep  to  a  '  heaf,'  &c. 

Taistrel,  sb.  a  rascal. 

Tea,  prep,  to  :  as, '  pud  sum  mare 
tea 't,'  put  some  more  to  it. 

Tea,  adv.  too  :  as,  '  aal  gang  tea,' 
I'll  go  likewise. 

Team,  sb.  an  ox-chain,  passing 
from  yoke  to  yoke. 

Team,  v.  to  pour,  as  water :  also 
to  unload,  as  hay  or  corn. 

Team,  adj.  empty ;  as,  a  '  team 
waggon,'  an  empty  waggon. 

Teap,  sb.  tup ;  a  ram. 

Teathy,  adj.  peevish,  as  children 

when  cutting  the  teeth. 
Ted,  v.     See  Spread. 

Teeav,  v.  to  paw  and  sprawl  with 

the  arms  and  legs. 
Temce,   [terns]  sb.  a  coarse  hair 

sieve,  for  separating  the  inferior 

flour  from  the  bran. 

Teng,  v.  to  sting,  as  the  bee  or 
the  adder. 

Tent,  v.  to  tend,  as  sheep  or  other 

stock. 
Tent,  v.  to  scare  or  frighten ;  as, 

to  tent  the  birds  off  the  corn. 
Tew,  v.  to  work  as  mortar,  &c. ; 

also  to  agitate   and  fatigue  by 

violent  exercise. 
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Thaavle,  sb.  a  pot-stick;  a  ladle 
without  the  bowl. 

Thack,  sb.  thatch. 

Tharfly,  adj.  slowly,  deliberately; 
as,  '  the  rain  comes  tharfly.' 

Theak,  v.  to  thatch. 

Theaker,  sb.  thatcher. 

Theet,  adj.  close,  tight ;  opposed 
to  leaky. 

Thou,  pron.-  this  pronoun  is  still 
much  in  use.  Farmers  in  general 
'  thou '  their  servants  ;  the  in- 
ferior class  (and  the  lower  class 
of  men  in  general)  frequently 
their  wives,  and  always  their 
children  ;  and  the  children  as  in- 
variably '  thou '  each  other.  Su- 
periors in  general  '  thou '  their 
inferiors  ;  while  inferiors  '  you ' 
their  betters.  Equals  and  inti- 
mates of  the  lower  class  generally 
1  thou '  one  another.  These  dis- 
tinctions are  sometimes  the  cause 
of  aukwardness :  to  '  you '  a  man 
may  be  making  too  familiar  with 
him  ;  while  to  '  thou '  him  might 
affront  him. 

Threap,  v.  to  assert  positively, 
to  force  down  an  argument. 

Threave,  sb.  twelve  '  loggins '  of 
straw.  See  Loggin. 

Threefold,  sb.  menyanfhe*  trifo- 
liata,  bogbean,  buckbean. 

Throng"  (vulg.  thrang),  pp.  as 
adj.  busily  employed;  'desperate 
thrang,'  very  busy. 

Throw,  Thraw,  sb.  a  tumor's 
lathe. 

Thrum,  v.  to  pur,  as  a  cat. 

Tiffany,  sb.  a  fine  gauze  sieve,  for 

separating  fine  flour. 
Tift,  v.  to  adjust,  or  dress  up. 

Tipe,  sb.  a  trap  or  device  for 
catching  rabbits.  Also  for  taking 
mice,  rats,  or  other  vermin.  The 
general  principle  is  that  of  a 
balance,  with  one  end  somewhat 
heavier  than  the  other.  The 


heavier  end  rests  horizontally  on 
some  support :  the  lighter  is  fur- 
nished with  a  bait ;  which  being 
approached,  the  weight  of  the 
animal  overcomes  the  counter 
weight  of  the  balance ;  which 
losing  its  horizontal  position,  the 
animal  drops  into  a  pit,  or  a 
vessel  of  water,  placed  below  to 
receive  it. 

Tippy,  sb.  the  Lrim  of  a  cap,  or 
bonnet. 

Titter,  adv.  sooner ;  rather  :  '  I 
would  titter  go  than  stay.' — 'I 
was  there  titter  than  you.' 

Tiv,  prep,  to  :  '  gang  tiv  'em,'  go 
to  them. 

Tongue  -  whaled,  pp.  severely 
scolded.  [Better  spelt  tongue- 
waled.'] 

Trampers,  sb.  pi.  strollers ;  whe- 
ther beggars  or  pedlers. 

Tufit,  ab.  the  peewit,  or  green 
plover. 

Turn,  v.  to  card  wool  roughly,  to 
prepare  it  for  the  finer  cards. 

Twattle,  v.  to  pat ;  to  make  much 
of;  as  horses,  cows,  dogs. 

Tweea,  num.  two,  in  its  general 
sense. 

Twill,  sb.  a  quill. 

Twilt,  sb.  a  quilt,  or  bed-cover. 

Twitchbell,  sb.  the  earwig. 

Twitter,  sb.  thread  which  is  un- 
evenly spun  is  said  to  be  'in 
t  witters.' 

TJnbethink,  v.  to  recollect :  '  I 
unbcthought  myself  on't,'  I  re- 
collected it. 

Underdrawing,  sb.  the  ceiling  of 

a  room.     See  Ceiling. 
TJnkard,  adj.  strange ;  as  '  an  un- 

kard  place.'     A   servant  is  un- 

kard  on  his  first  going  to  a  fresh 

servitude. 

UVver,  adj.  upper ;  as  '  the  uvver 
lip.' 
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TTzzle,  Black  Uzzle,  si.  a  black- 
bird [ouzel]. 

Varra,  adj.  very  :  *  varra  faan,' 

very  fine. 
Voider,  sb.  a  kind  of  open-work 

basket. 

Wad,  v.  aux.  -would. 

"Waff,  v.  to  bark  as  a  cur. 

Wain,  sb.  a  large  ox-cart  with,  an 
open  body,  and  furnished  with 
4  shelvings ; '  formerly  used  in 
carrying  corn  and  hay.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago,  perhaps,  there 
was  not  a  farmer's  WAGGON  in 
the  country :  fifty  years  ago, 
wains  were,  I  believe,  pretty 
common :  now,  there  is  not,  per- 
haps, one  left. 

Wainhouse,  sb.  waggon-houses 
still  retain  the  ancient  name. 

Wake,  sb.  a  company  of  neigh- 
bours sitting  up  all  night  with 
the  dead :  a  custom  which  is  still 
prevalent. 

[Wale.     See  Wliale] 
Walker,  sb.  a  fuller. 
Walk-mill,  sb.  a  fulling-mill. 
Wallaneering,  an  expression  of 

pity- 
Walsh,    adj.     insipid,    wanting 

salt,   or  some   other   seasoning ; 

opposed  to  relishing. 
Wankle,    adj.    unstable,    not  to 

be   depended   upon ;  as  '  wankle 

weather,'  a  '  wankle  seat,'  &c. 
War,  Warse,  adj.  worse. 

Warbles,  sb.  pi.  maggots  in  the 
backs  of  cattle. 

Ware,  v .  to  lay  out,  as  money  at 
a  market. 

Wark,  ?'.  to  ache  :  hence  '  head- 
wark,'  '  teeth-wark,'  head-ache, 
tooth-ache. 

Wark,  sb.  work,  in  its  general 
sense.  But  what  is  noticeable, 


the  verb  to  work,  and  the  sub- 
stantive worker,  take  the  estab- 
lished pronunciation. 

Wark-day  (pron.  warday),  sb. 
week-day ;  in  contradistinction 
to  Sunday :  '  Sunday  and  war- 
day.' 

Warridge,  sb.  the  withers  of  a 

horse. 
Wath,  sb.  the  common  name  of 

a  ford. 
Wattles,  sb.  pi.  rods  laid  on  a  roof 

to  thatch  upon. 

Wavers,  sb.  pi.  young  timberlinga 
left  standing  in  a  fallen  wood. 

Waw  (the  w  articulate),  v.  to  mew 

as  a  cat. 
Wawl,  v.  to  cry  audibly,  but  not 

loudly. 
Wazistheart,  sb.  an  expression  of 

condolence. 
Wead,  adj.  very  angry ;  mad,  in, 

the  figurative  sense. 
Weaky,  adj.  juicy;   opposed  to 

'  hask.' 

Weant  (vulg.  dial.),  v.  won't,  will 
not.  See  Winnot. 

Weea,  to  be,  v.  to  be  sorry  :  '  I 

am  weca  for  him.' 
Wee-bit,  sb.  [a]  small  piece. 

Weering  (that  is,  a  wearing),  sb. 
a  consumption. 

Well  (vulg.  weyl),  sb.  surface 
springs,  used  as  a  source  of  water 
for  domestic  or  other  special  pur- 
poses, are  generally  termed  wells. 

Weyey  (the  y  articulate),  adv.  yes, 

yes. 
Whale,  y.  to  beat  severely,  with 

a  whip  or  pliant  stick.    [It  should 

rather  be  wale.~\ 

Whean,  sb.  a  strumpet,  [quean.] 
Wheeang,  sb.  a  thong  of  leather. 
Whent,     adj.    great ;     extraordi- 
nary: '  whent  deed,'  great  doings-, 
[Lit.  quaint.] 
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Wherry,  sb.  a  liquor  made  from 
the  pulp  of  crabs  after  the  ver- 
juice is  expressed ;  generally 
called  crab-wherry. 

Whewt,  v.  to  whistle  faintly,  or 
unskilfully. 

Whick,  adj.  alive ;  quick. 

Whicks,  sb.  pi.  quicks ;  couch- 
grass. 

Whie,  sb.  a  heifer,  or  young  cow. 

Whig,  sb.  a  beverage  made  with 
whey  and  herbs. 

Whilk,  pron.  which;  as,  'wit ilk 
will  you  have  ? ' — not  used  in  the 
relative  sense. 

Whimly,  adv.  softly,  silently,  or 
with  little  noise. 

Whins,  sb.  pi.  urex  europceus, 
furzes. 

Whist,  interj.  hush  !  silence  ! 

White,  v.  to  cut  or  shape  wood 
with  a  knife. 

White-nebh'd  Crow,  sb.  the  rook. 

Whittle,  sb.  a  pocket-knife. 

Whoor  (mid.  dial,  wheer),  adv. 
where:  the  latter  is  probably  the 
Saxon  pronunciation ;  the  former, 
perhaps,  is  of  British  origin.  [!] 

Widdy,  sb.  a  with,  or  withy. 

Wike,  sb.  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
or  eye. 

Wikes,  sb.  pi.  temporary  marks ; 
as  boughs  set  up  to  divide  swaths 
to  be  mown  in  the  common  ings ; 
also  boughs  set  on  haycocks  for 
tithes,  &c.  &c. 

Wilf,  sb.  salix  alba,  willow. 

Winder,  sb.  window. 

Winder,  v.  to  clean  corn  with  a 
fan. 

Windlestraws,  sb.  cynosurus  cris- 
tatus,  crested  dogstail. 

Winnot  (mid.  dial.),  v.  will  not. 
See  Weeant. 

Wizzened,  pp.  withered,  shriv- 
elled. 
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Woodwesh,  sb.  genista  tindoria, 
dyor's-bru-om. 

Wotchat,  sb.  [an]  orchard. 

Wots,  sb.  pi.  oats. 

Wrax,  v.  to  stretch  the  body  in 
yawning;  or  as  cattle  do  when 
they  rise.  [Cf.  Sc.  rax.'} 

Wummle,  sb.  an  auger. 

Wun,  v.  to  live,  or  abide ;  as, 
'  he  wuns  at  such  a  place '  (nearly 
obsolete). 

Wyah,  ado.  well ;  a  word  of  con- 
sent. 

Yaa,  adj.  one,  with  the  substantive 
expressed ;  as,  '  yaa  ma.n,'  '  yaa, 
horse.'  See  Yan. 

Yack,  sb.  [an]  oak. 

Yackrans,  sb.  pi.  acorns. 

Yan,  adj.  one,  with  the  substantive 
understood ;  as,  '  gi'  me  yan,' 
give  me  one.  See  Yaa. 

Yance,  adv.  once. 

Yat,  sb.  a  gate. 

Yathouse,  sb.  a  high  carriage- 
gateway  through  a  building. 

Yawd,  sb.  a  riding-horse  [jade], 

Yernin,  sb.  cheese-rennet.  See 
Chcslip-skin. 

Yernuts,  sb.  pi.  bunium  bulbocas- 
tanum,  earthnuts. 

Yethers,  sb.  pi.  edders.  [See 
Ytdder  in  Gloss.  B.  1,  p.  14 
above;  and  Ether  (3)  in  Halli- 
well.] 

Yetling,  sb.  an  iron  pan. 

Yewer,  sb.  the  udder  of  a  cow,  &c. 

Yesternight  (pron.  yisterneef), 
last  night ;  analogous  with  yes- 
terday. 

Yoon,  sb.  oven. 

Yowl,  Yool,  v.  to  howl  as  a  dog. 

Yul-clog,  sb.  a  large  log  laid  be- 
hind the  fire  on  Christmas-eve ; 
about  which,  formerly,  much 
ceremony  was  observed. 


III.    PROVINCIALISMS  PERTAINING  TO  THE 
RURAL  ECONOMY  OF  NORFOLK. 


[THE  following  Glossary,  preceded  by  a  few  introductory  observa- 
tions, is  reprinted  from  Marshall's  Eural  Economy  of  Norfolk ;  2 
vols.,  8vo  ;  London,  2nd  edition,  1795;  vol.  ii,  pages  373 — 392, 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  words  particularly  belong,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  East  Norfolk,  which  includes  Norwich,  Yarmouth, 
and  North  Walsham.  Mr  Marshall  seems  to  have  resided  chiefly  at 
Gunton,  which  lies  to  the  N.N.W.  of  North  Walsham.  The  quota- 
tions introduced  are  all  from  the  same  work.  The  date  1787  is  that 
of  the  first  edition.  I  am  responsible  for  the  few  additions  printed 
within  square  brackets. — W.  W.  Skeat.] 

The  languages  of  Europe  are  not  more  various,  or  scarcely  more- 
different  from  each  other,  than  are  the  dialects  of  husbandmen  in 
different  districts  of  this  Island. 

The  practice  of  a  given  District,  therefore,  can  only  be  studied  in 
the  dialect  of  that  District.  No  conversation  can  be  carried  on 
without  its  assistance.  And  although  a  man  of  observation  may,  by 
observation  alone,  make  himself  master  of  the  outline  and  principal 
features  of  practice,  yet  for  the  minutiae,  he  will  find  it  convenient, 
and  frequently  necessary,  to  have  recourse  to  conversation. 

But  a  mere  practitioner  will  not  communicate  with  a  man  who 
does  not  speak  his  language  in  its  provincial  purity  :  taking  for 
granted  that  he  is  as  ignorant  of  the  subject  in  general,  as  he  hap- 
pens to  be  of  his  merely  provincial  terms.  One  word  awry  is  capable 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  most  interesting  conversation ;  and  of  giving 
the  practitioner  such  an  opinion  of  the  observer,  as  to  consider  him 
in  future,  either  beneath  his  notice,  or  above  his  comprehension. 
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The  first  step,  therefore,  to  be  taken,  by  a  man  who  is  desirous 
of  studying  the  practice  of  a  District,  ia  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  its 
provincial  language :  for,  until  this  be  obtained,  in  some  certain 
degree,  he  cannot  join  profitably  in  conversation  with  those  who 
are  best  able  to  clear  up  his  doubts,  and  lead  him  on  to  fresh  dis- 
coveries. 

To  acquire  with  greater  readiness,  and  retain  with  greater  ease 
and  certainty,  this  necessary  knowledge,  and  to  indulge,  at  the  same 
time,  an  inclination  to  an  enquiry  into  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
English  language;  I  registered  the  provincialisms  of  the  District, 
with  the  same  assiduity  I  did  its  practice ;  and  find  myself  pos- 
sessed of  near  a  thousand  deviations  from  the  established  language. 

But  the  major  part  of  those  provincialisms  do  not  relate  espe- 
cially to  rural  affairs ;  but  belong  to  the  ordinary  dialect  of  the 
country;  and  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  introduced  here.1  I  have 
therefore  selected  such,  only,  as  pertain  to  the  subject  of  these 
volumes.  I  have,  however,  made  the  selection  as  ample  as  this  line 
of  conduct  would  admit  of — for  several  reasons. 

Such  a  selection  will,  in  the  instant,  serve  to  throw  additional 
light  upon  the  present  volumes  ;  and  may,  hereafter,  be  found  useful 
to  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  study  on  the  spot,  the  rural 
economy  of  the  District. 

Other  more  material  benefits  may  arise  from  a  collection  of  Glos- 
saries, of  the  provincial  terms  of  different  and  distant  Districts  : 
such  Glossaries  may  serve  to  elucidate  passages  in  the  EARLY 
WRITERS,  on  rural  subjects,  which,  without  their  assistance,  might 
remain  inexplicable.  And,  above  all,  they  may  be  serviceable  in 
ascertaining  the  particular  Districts  in  which  they  severally  wrote : 
a  circumstance,  at  present,  little  known;  though  most  essentially 
necessary  in  fixing  the  degree  of  credit  which  is  due  to  their  re- 
spective works. 

1  It  is  a  pity  Mr  Marshall's  plan  did  not  admit  of  his  printing  these.     See, 
however,  the  Glossaries  by  Forby  and  Nail.— "W.  "W.  S. 
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A-Lady,  sb.  Lady-day  (in  com- 
mon use).  [Probably  for  our 
Lady.~\ 

Anbury,  sb.  a  disease  incident  to 
turneps.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  '  The 
anbury  is  a  large  excrescence, 
•which  forms  itself  below  the 
apple.  It  grows,  it  seems,  to 
the  size  of  both  the  hands ;  and, 
as  soon  as  the  hard  weather  sets  in, 
or  it  is  by  its  own  nature  brought 
to  maturity,  it  becomes  putrid, 
and  smells  very  offensively.' 

Earned,  pp.  housed  in  the  barn 
(a  simple  proper  term). 

Barn-yard,  sb.  straw-yard;  fold- 
yard  (a  good  term). 

Battons,  sb.  pi.  strong  broad 
fencing-rails.  See  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
'  The  outer  fence  of  foldyards  is 
mostly  battoned ;  namely,  made 
with  posts,  and  three  or  four 
wide  strong  rails,  or  battons,  an 
inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  and  8  or  9  inches  wide; 
the  lower  ones  being  placed  close 
enough  for  an  effectual  fence 
against  swine.' 

Beck,  sb.  a  rivulet  (invariable). 

Beggary,  sb.  land  let  down 
through  a  want  of  proper  manure 
and  tillage,  is  said  to  be  '  run  to 
beggary.' 

Bestow,  v.  to  stow  away. 

Bins,  sb.  pi.  applied  provincially 

to  the  receptacles  of  straw  in  a 

farm-yard ;  cow-cribs. 
Blunk  of  weather,  sb.  a  fit  of 

squally  tempestuous  weather. 
Boke-Load,  sb.  a  large,  top-heavy, 

bulky  load. 

Brand,  sb.  smut  (in  common  use). 
Brandy,  adj.  smutty  (also  com- 
mon). 
Brank,   sb.  buck  (used  only  in 

the    southern    hundreds).      See 

Buck. 


Breck,  sb.  a  large  new-made  in- 
closure. 

Broads,  sb.  pi.  fresh-water  lakes 
(that  is,  broad  waters;  in  dis- 
tinction to  narrow  waters,  or 
rivers). 

Buck,  sb.  Polygonum  fagopyrum. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  126.  '  Buck,  buck- 
wheat, or  brank  ;  called  brank  in 
the  southern  hundreds  of  East 
Norfolk ;  but  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  East  Norfolk  district  (cf. 
p.  8)  its  only  name  is  buck.' 

Buckstalling,  sb.  cutting  hedge- 
thorns  fence-height.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  101.  It  means  the  treatment 
of  hedges  by  '  cutting  off  the 
hedge- wood,  about  two  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  bank.' 

Buddie,  sb.  chrysanthemum  sege- 
tum,  corn-marigold. 

Buds,  sb.  pi.  yearling  cattle. 

Bullocks,  sb.  pi.  See  vol.  i.  p. 
337.  '  A  general  term,  in  Nor- 
folk, for  all  kinds  of  cattle  at 
turneps,  &c. ;  whether  they  be 
oxen,  steers,  heifers,  or  cows.' 

Bulls,  sb.  pi.  the  stems  of  hedge- 
thorns. 

Burgot,  Beergood,  sb.  yeast. 

Bush-draining,  sb.  underdraining 
(being  done  with  bushes). 

Cankers,  sb.  pi.  caterpillars. 

Cankerweed,  sb.  senecio  jacobcea, 

common  ragwort. 
Cansey,  sb.   causeway.      [Surely 

an  error  for  causey. ] 
Cansh,  sb.  a  small  mow. 

Cast,  sb.  yield  ;  applied  to  corn- 
crops.  [As  in  vol.  i.  p.  202.] 

Caulk,  sb.  hard  chalk,  or  per- 
haps chalk  in  general. 

[Causey,  sb.  a  causeway.  See 
Cansey.'] 

Cheary,  adj.  careful,  sparing, 
choice  [i.  e.  chary]. 
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Chicked,  pp.  sprouted,  begun  to  ' 
vegetate,  as  seed  in  the  ground, 
or  corn  in  swath  or  '  shuck.' 

Chingle,  sb.  gravel,  free  from 
dirt. 

Choaked,  pp.  "blown  up,  or  suf- 
flated,  with  a  turnep  in  the  throat. 

Clote,  sb.  tussilago  farfara,  colts- 
foot. 

Cobs,  sb.  pi.  sea-gulls. 

Cockey,  sb.  the  grate  over  a  com- 
mon sewer.  Hence,  probably, 
Cockey-lane  in  Norwich. 

Cocksheads,  sb.  pi.  plantago  lan- 
ceolata;  plantain,  rib-wort,  rib- 
grass. 

Colder,  sb.     See  Stover. 

Coomb,  sb.  four  bushels,  half  a 
quarter. 

Cosh,  sb.  the  husk  or  chaff  of 
wheat  and  oats. 

Cots,  sb.  pi.  lambs  brought  up 
by  hand,  cades.  [Spelt  Cotts.'] 

Covey,  sb.  a  cover  of  furze,  &c., 
for  game. 

Cow-par,  sb.  straw-yard,  fold- 
yard. 

Cringle,  sb.  a  with  or  rope  for 
fastening  a  gate. 

Cringle  up,  v.  to  fasten  with  a 
cringle.  See  above. 

Croft,  Craft,  sb.  a  small  common 
field.  See  vol.  i.  p.  8.  '  Pew  in 
this  district,  and  these  few  are 
in  general  very  small.' 

Crones,  sb.  pi.  old  ewes.  See 
vol.  ii.  p.  28.  '  Old  ewes  which 
have  lost  their  fore  teeth.' 

Croom,  Crome,  sb.  any  thing 
hooked;  ['a  two-tined  hook,'  i. 
286 ;]  as  muck-croom,  turnep- 
crome. 

Crowd,  v.  to  wheel  in  a  barrow. 

Crowding-barrow,  sb.  a  wheel- 
barrow. 


Dabbing,  sb.  dibbling. 

Bannocks,  sb.  pi.  hedging  gloves. 

Daubing,  sb.  plaistering  with 
clay. 

Dauby,  adj.  clammy,  sticky; 
spoken  of  land  when  wet. 

Davying.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  257. 
Marl  is  sometimes  '  got  out  of 
the  cliff'  by  '  drawing  it  up  with 
a  wince,  which  they  call  davying 
it  up.' 

Dick,  sb.  the  mound  or  bank  of  a 

ditch.     See  below. 
Dick-holl,  sb.  the  excavation,  or 

ditch  itself. 
Dindles,  sb.pl.  sonchus  oleraceus 

and  arvensis,  common  and  corn 

sow-thistles;    also     the     taller 

hawkweeds. 

Ditching,  sb.  a  general  term  for 
fencing  with  hedge  and  ditch. 

Dodman,  sb.  a  snail. 

Doggedly,  adj.  badly,  shamefully 
done. 

Dole  or  Several,  sb.  a  piece  of 
land  upon  a  heath  or  common, 
off  which  only  one  particular 
person  hath  a  right  to  cut  fuel. 

Dole-stone,  sb.  a  landmark  or 
boundary  stone. 

Doss,  v.  to  strike  with  the  horn 
or  gore  slightly,  as  cattle  fre- 
quently do  each  other. 

Dow,  Doo,  sb.  a  dove  or  pigeon 
(common). 

Dowler,  sb.  a  dumplin  (common). 
Drains,  sb.  pi.  brewers'  grains. 

Drug,  sb.  a  four-wheeled  timber 

carriage. 
Dry,  sb.  drought :  '  the  crop  was 

caught  in  the  dry.' 
Dydle,  sb.  a  kind  of  mud-drag. 

Fall-gate,  sb.  a  gate  across  a  pub- 
lic road. 
Fat-hen,  sb.     See  Mucltweed. 
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Fey,  Fay,  v.  to  cleanse, — whether 
a  well,  a  pit,  or  corn, 

Fickletow,  sb.  the  fore-tackle,  or 
carriage,  which  supports  the 
plow-beam. 

Flag,  sb.  the  furrow  turned.  See 
Rice-balking  and  Slob-furrowing. 

Flags,  sb.  pi.  turves,  or  sods. 

Flight  (of  "bees),  sb.  the  proper 
term  for  a  swarm  of  bees. 

Flitch,  v.  to  move  from  place  to 
place ;  as  from  farm  to  farm. 

Flue,  sb.  the  coping  of  a  gable  or 
end- wall  of  a  house. 

Followers,  sb.  pi.  lean  store  cattle 
or  sheep,  which  follow  the  fatting 
bullocks.  See  voL  i  p.  290. 
'  Lean  bullocks,  cows,  or  store 
sheep,  which  follow  the  fatting 
cattle  to  pick  up  their  leavings.' 

Forcing,  sb.  fattening. 

Foreigner,  sb.  a  stranger,  one  of 
another  county,  not  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Forgive,  v.  to  thaw. 

Fourings,  sb.  an  afternoon  meal 
in  harvest. 

Full-pitch,  sb.  plowing  the  full 
depth  of  the  soil  is  called  '  taking 
it  up  &  full-pitch.' 

Furlong,  sb.  the  line  of  direction 
of  plowed  lands.  See  voL  i.  p.  131. 
Norfolk  farmers  endeavour  'to 
lay  iheirfurlongs  north  and  south, 
that  the  sun  may  have  an  equal 
influence  on  either  side  the  nar- 
row ridges,  upon  which  their 
wheat  is  almost  universally 
raised.' 

Furs,  sb.pl.  furzes. 

Gain,  adj.  handy ;  convenient ; 
docile.  Ungain,  the  reverse 
(much  in  use). 

Gargut,  Garget,  sb.  a  disease  in- 
cident to  calves.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 
The  calves  are  'taken  suddenly 
and  presently  become  putrescent, 


with  the  skin  parched  and  rigid.' 
Gargut-root,  sb.  the  root  of  Hel- 

leborus  fcetidus,  bear's-foot. 
Gathering,  sb.  rolling  corn-swaths 

into  cocks  or  bundles  [vol.  i.  p. 

243]. 

Gay,   adj.   gaudy ;    as   speckled, 

light-coloured  cattle. 
Geer,  sb.  stuff;  thing  (a  general 

term).     [For  gear.'] 

Gill,  sb.  a  pair  of  timber-wheels. 

Gladdon,  Gladden,  sb.  typha  lati- 
folia  and  angustifolia,  large  and 
small  cat's-taLL 

Goose-tansey,   sb.  potentilla  tm- 

serina,  silverweed. 
Gotch,  sb.  a  jug  or  pitcher  (in 

common  use). 
Graze,  v.  to  fat. 

Graziers,  sb.  pi  fatters  of  cattle ; 
whether  their  food  be  grass, 
turneps,  or  oilcake. 

Greasy,  adj.  foul,  grassy :  spoken 
of  fallows  or  other  plowed 
grounds. 

Grissons,  sb.  pi.  the  stairs,  or 
stair-case. 

Growers,  sb.  pi.  fanners.  Great 
growers,  capital  farmers. 

Grub-felling,  sb.  the  common 
method  of  taking  down  timber 
trees.  See  voL  i.  p.  123.  '  The 
Norfolk  woodman  fells  timber 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
by  cutting  off  the  horizontal  roots 
close  to  the  stem,  which,  instead 
of  shortening,  he  in  effect  length- 
ens, by  adding  to  it  a  conical 
point,  cut  out  of  the  crown  of 
the  root :  so  that  by  this  way  of 
proceeding  a  greater  length  of 
timber  is  obtained  than  by  first 
grubbing,  and  afterward  cutting 
off  the  butt  with  a  saw.' 

Gulph,  sb.  a  mow,  or  bay-full,  in 
a  barn. 

Gulph-stead,  Goafstead,  Gostead, 
sb.  a  bay,  or  division  of  a  barn. 
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Hain,  v .  to  raise,  or  heighten ;  as 
'  to  hain  the  rent,  the  rick,  or 
the  ditch.' 

Hakes,  sb.  pi.  the  copse,  or 
draught-irons  of  a  plow.  Also 
pot-hooks. 

Hards,  Kurds,  sb.  pi.  tow. 

Harvest-beef,  sb.  a  general  term 
for  butcher's  meat  eaten  in  har- 
vest, whether  it  be  beef  or  mut- 
ton. 

Haughty  weather,  i.  e.  windy 
weather. 

Hay,  sb.  a  dipt  hedge  (common). 

Head,  sb.  bullocks  are  said  to  go 
at  head,  when  they  have  the  first 
bite ;  in  distinction  to  those 
which  follow.  See  Followers. 

Head-keep,  sb.  the  first  bite  :  the 

best  the  farm  will  afford. 
Heck,  sb.  a  half  door  [i.  e.  hatch]. 
Heckfor,  sb.  heifer. 

Helve,  sb.  applied  to  handles  in 

general. 
Highlanders,  sb.pl.  Scotch  cattle 

of  the  Highland  breed. 
Hild,  sb.  lees  or  sediment  of  beer. 
Hilder,  sb.  elder. 

Hobbidy,  sb.  a  man-boy  (used  in 

common). 
Hobby,  sb.  a  hack  (in  common 

use).     [I.  e.  a  hackney.] 

Hogweed,  sb.  pulygonum  avicu- 
lare,  knotgrass. 

Holl,  Hol,  sb.  the  hollow  of 
the  ditch,  in  distinction  to  the 
'  dick  '  or  bank  of  the  ditch. 

Homebreds,  sb.  pi.  cattle  of  the 
Norfolk  breed. 

Horn,  v.  to  gore  or  wound  with 
the  horns. 

Horse-brambles,  sb.  pi.  briars; 
wild  rose. 

Horse-tree,     sb.     whippin ;      or 

swingletree. 
Hulver,  sb.  holly. 
4 


Hurry,  sb.  a  small  load  of  hay  or 
corn. 

Inwards,  sb.  pi.  intrails ;  intes- 
tines. 

Jam,  sb.  a  vein  or  bed  of  marl  or 
clay. 

Jam,  v.  to  render  firm  by  tread- 
ing ;  as  cattle  do  land  they  are 
foddered  on. 

Jimmers,  sb.  pi.  door-hinges  (com- 
mon). 

Joll,  v.  to  job  with  the  beak  ;  as 
rooks  joll  for  worms,  or  for  corn 
recently  sown. 

Journey,  sb.  half  a  day's  work  at 
plow  or  harrow. 

Keeping-room,  sb.  a  sitting-room. 

Kernels,  sb.pl.  grains  of  wheat, 
&c. 

Kids,  Kid,  sb.  faggots ;  bavins. 

Killer,  sb.  a  small  shallow  tub ; 

a  small  cooler. 
Knacker,  sb.  used  in  common  for 

collar-maker. 
Knockle.     See  Noclde. 

Laid,  pp.  just  frozen.  When 
water  is  slightly  frozen  over,  it 
is  said  to  be  laid. 

Lanniard,  sb.  the  thong  of  a  whip. 
Lash,  Lashy,  adj.  very  wet;  as 

'  cold  lashy  weather.' 
Latch,  v.  to  catch  as  water,  &c. 
Layer,  sb.  plants  of  heclgewood, 

quick  [i.  e.  alive]. 

Leck-on,  v.  to  add  more  liquor; 
as  in  brewing. 

Legget,  sb.  a  tool  used  by  reed- 

thatchers. 

Lift-gate,  sb.  a  gate  without 
hinges,  being  lifted  into  notches 
in  the  posts. 

Lifting,  (of  corn  in  swath).  See 
vol.  i.  p.  241.  '  If  barley  receive 
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wet  in  the  swath,  it  is  treated  in 
a  singular  method  in  Norfolk  [in 
order  to  dry  it].  It  is  not  turned, 
but  lifted,  i.  e.  the  heads  or  ears 
are  raised  from  the  ground,  either 
with  a  fork  or  the  teeth  of  a  rake, 
thereby  admitting  the  air  under- 
neath the  swaths.' 

Lobster,  sb.  a  stote  [stoat]. 

Loke,  sb.  a  close  narrow  lane 
(common). 

Lower,  sb.  a  lever. 

Lumps,  sb.  pi.  barn-floor  bricks. 


Manner,  sb.  [for  manure]  rich 
mould  of  any  kind  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  mixing  with  dung. 

Marram,  Marem,  «6.  arundo  are- 
naria,  sea-reed-grass. 

Marshes,  sb.  pi.  fens  and  swamps 
come  under  that  denomination 
in  Norfolk.  See  voL  i.  p.  320. 
'  The  upper  sides  (of  the  fens, 
or  swampy  margins  of  the  rivers 
and  lakes  which  abound  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  district) 
being  frequently  out  of  the 
water's  way,  afford  a  proportion 
of  grazable  land :  hence,  pro- 
bably, they  are  provincially 
termed  marshes? 

Marshlanders,  sb.  pi.  cattle  of 
the  marshland  or  short-horned 
breed. 

Maul,  sb.  a  mallet. 

Mauther,  sb.  a  little  girl  (in  com- 
mon use). 

Mavish,  Mavis,  sb.  the  thrush. 

Meadows,  sb.  pL  low,  boggy, 
rotten  grassland. 

Meaty,  adj.  fleshy,  but  not 
'  right  fat.' 

Mergin,  sb.  the  mortar  or  cement 
of  old  walls.  See  vol.  i.  p.  30. 
1  Another  specimen  of  manure 
much  coveted  here  is  mergin — 
that  is,  the  rubbish  of  old  build- 
ings.' 


Moys,  v.  to  thrive  ;  spoken  of 
crops  and  stock  :  also  in  a  general 
sense ;  as  '  he  muddles  on  but 
doeS  not  mays.' 

Muck,  sb.  the  provincial  and 
proper  name  of  what  is  more 
commonly,  but  less  properly, 
called  dung. 

Muckweed,  or  Fat-hen,  sb.  clienn- 
podium  album,  common  goose- 
foot. 

Mudcroom,  sb.  a  tool  used  by 
water- workers.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 
'A  large  hook,  with  three  flat 
prongs,  and  a  stout  long  wooden 
handle.' 

Murrain,  sb.  disease.  See  Gargut. 

Needleweed,  sb.  scandlx  pecten 
veneris,  shepherd's  needle. 

Nip,  sb.  a  near,  split-farthing 
house- wife. 

Nockle,  Knockle,  sb.  a  mallet  or 
beetle. 

Nogg,  sb.  strong  beer  (common). 

Nonsuch,  black,  sb.  trefoil-seed. 

Nonsuch,  white,  sb.  rye-grass 
seed.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  'The 
market,  however,  does  not  consist 
wholly  of  red  clover  seed  ;  there 
are  proportional  quantities  of 
suckling  (white  clover) ;  also  of 
hulled  nonsuch  (trefoil) ;  also  of 
black  nonsuch  (trefoil  in  the 
husk) ;  also  of  white  nonsuch 
(darnel  or  ray-grass)  ;  and  of 
black  and  white  nonsuch,  namely, 
a  mixture  of  the  two  last  sorts.' 

Noonings,  sb.  workmen's  dinner- 
time. 

Oamy,  adj.  light,  porous,  floury ; 

spoken  of  plowed  land, 
Olland,  sb.  lay-ground  (old-land). 

Open,   adj.  not  spayed ;    spoken 

of  a  heifer,  or  a  sow. 
Outholling,  v.  shovelling  out   a 

ditch  for  the  manure  it  contains. 

See  vol.  i  p.  101,  and  voL  ii.  p. 
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76.  '  Outholling,  that  is,  scouring 
out  the  ditch,  for  manure ;  with- 
out returning  any  part  of  the 
soil  to  the  roots  of  the  hedge- 
wood.'  '  I  am  determined  hence- 
forward to  stem,  if  possible,  the 
vile  practices  of  out-holling  and 
cutting  kid.'  See  Holl. 

Over-year,  adj.  bullocks  which 
are  not  finished  at  three  years 
old,  if  homebreds — or  the  first 
•winter  after  buying,  if  purchased 
— but  are  kept  through  the  en- 
suing summer,  to  be  fatted  the 
next  winter,  are  said  to  be  kept 
over-year  ;  and  aro  termed  '  over- 
year  bullocks.' 

Owlscrown,  sb.  gnaphalium  syl- 
vaticum,  wood  cudweed. 

Pack-way,  sb.  a  bridle-road  (com- 
mon). 

Pads,  sb.  pi.  panniers.    See  Peds. 

Pan,  sb.  the  flooring  on  which 
the  cultivated  soil  lies.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  1 1.  '  Immediately  under  the 
cultivated  soil,  a  hard  crust,  pro- 
vincially  "the  pan,"  occurs  uni- 
versally,' 

Par-yard,  sb.  straw-yard;  fold- 
yard. 

Pavements,  sb.  pi.  square  paving- 
bricks;  flooring- bricks ;  paving- 
tiles. 

Peds,  Pads,  sb.  pi.  panniers. 

Petman,  sb.  the  last  of  the  fare. 

Petty  Sessions,  sb.  pi.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  40.  '  The  High  Constable  of 
the  hundred  in  which'  a  statute 
is  held  [see  statutes  in  Halliwell] 
holds,  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
what  is  called  a  petty -sessions ; 
at  which  the  hiring  [of  servants] 
and  its  attendant  circumstances 
are,  or  may  be,  registered ;  which 
register  becomes,  in  cases  of  dis- 
.pute,  either  between  master  or 
servant,  or  between  parish  and 
parish,  a  useful  record.' 

Pickpurse,     or    Sandweed,    sb. 


speryula  arvensis,  common  spur- 
rey. 

Pightle,  Pykle,  sb.  a  small  in- 
closure ;  a  croft. 

Plansher,  Plancher,  sb.  the 
chamber-floor. 

Plat,  sb.  the  mould-board  of  a 
plow. 

Plowjogger,  sb.  a  plowman. 

Plows,  sb.  pi.  plowed  ground ; 
whether  closes,  or  pieces  in  open 
fields. 

Pollards,  sb.  pi.  trees  headed 
down  to  the  stem,  and  cropped 
or  polled,  from  time  to  time,  for 
fire-wood.  A  term  general  to 
the  southern  and  eastern  coun- 
ties. 

Poller,  Pollen,  Hen-pollen,  sb. 
the  hen-roost. 

Pulk,  sb.  a  puddle. 

Put,  v.  to  stumble,  as  a  horse. 

Putt,  sb.  a  mole-hill  (in  common 
use). 

Quarters,  sb.  the  inn  a  farmer 
uses  at  market,  &c.,  is  called  his 
quarters  ;  and  he  is  said  to  quarter 
at  such  an  inn. 

Quicks,  sb.  triticum  repens, 
couch-grass. 

Rafty,  adj.  damp  and  musty ;  as 
com  or  hay  in  a  wet  season. 

Ranny,  sb.  the  little  field-mouse. 

Heave,  v.  to  unroof  or  disturb 
the  roof. 

Red-row,  sb.  when  the  grains  of 
ripening  barley  are  streaKed  with 
red,  the  crop  is  said  to  be  in  the 
red-row. 

Redweed,  sb.  papaver  rlieas, 
round  smooth-headed  poppy. 

Reed-ronds,  sb.  pi.  plots,  or  beds 
of  reed;  or,  the  swamps  which 
reed  grows  in. 

Rice-balking,    sb.    a    particular 
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method  of  plowing.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  142.  'In  rice-balkingr  ihojlag 
— the  provincial  term  for  the  fur- 
row turned — is  always  turned 
toward  the  unplowed  ground,  the 
-edge  of  the  coulter  passing  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  flay  last  turned.' 

Hide,  sb.  a  common  name  for  a 
saddle-horse. 

Rig,  sb.  a  ridge.     [Spelt  Itigg.] 

Bin,  sb.  brine. 

Binges,  sb.  pi.  rows  of  hay, 
quicks,  &c. 

Reading,  «&.  running  races  with 
teams  upon  the  road.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  44.  '  Whether  upon  the  road 
or.  on  the  farm,  the  common 
practice  is  for  the  horses  to  trot 
with  empty  carriages.'  [This 
often  led  to  the  diversion  of  road- 
ing,  or  racing.  Mr  Marshall  de- 
scribes one  of  these  races,  in 
which  it  appeared  to  him  '  mira- 
culous that  no  mischief  was 
done.'] 

.Roke,  sb.  mist  or  fog. 

Roofing,  sb.  the  ridge-cap  of 
thatched  roofs. 

Rope,  v.  to  tedder,  as  a  horse. 

Rowen,  sb.  after-grass ;  latter- 
jnath. 

Sandweed,  sb.     See  Piclcpurse. 

Scaithful,  adj.  given  to  breaking 
pasture.  Also,  liable  to  be  over- 
run by  stock ;  as  open  iields,  &c. 

Scalds,  sb.  pi.  patches  of  land 
which  are  more  liable  to  be 
scorched,  burned,  or  scalded  in  a 
hot  season,  than  the  remainder 
of  the  piece  they  are  situated  in. 

Scale-in,  v.  to  plow  with  a  shal- 
low furrow. 

Scoring,  Scowring,  sb.  See  vol. 
i.  p.  139.  '  The  Norfolk  plow- 
men have  a  singular  expedi- 
ent to  prevent  the  soil  when 
moist  from  turning  up  in  whole 
glossy  furrows  (which  they  term 


scoring) ;  to  prevent  which  they 
tie  a  piece  of  strong  rope-yarn 
round  the  plate  or  mouldyard ; 
which,  by  this  means,  is  pre- 
vented from  acting  as  a  trowel 
upon  the  soil.' 

Scotches,  6-?*.  pi.  scores,  or  notches. 

Scots,  sb.  pi.  Scotch  cattle. 

Seel,  Seal,  sb.  time  or  season; 
as,  'hay-see/,' hay- time;  'barley- 
secl,'  barley  seed-time ;  '  wheat- 
seel,'  wheat  seed-time  ;  '  bark- 
see/,'  the  barking  season.  Also, 
used  sometimes  in  common  con- 
versation; as,  'what  seel  of  day 
is  it  ?  ' 

Several,  sb.    See  Dole. 

Shack,  adj.  stock  turned  into  the 
stubbles  after  harvest  are  said  to 
be  at  shack.  Grounds  lying  open 
to  common  fields  are  said  to  '  He 
quite  shack.' 

Shacking,  adj.  a  shabby  rambling 
fellow  (Living  at  shack). 

Shear,  v.  to  reap ;  as  wheat. 

Shelled,  adj.  pied,  party-coloured. 

Shifts,  sb.  pi.  parts  of  a  farm  al- 
lotted for  the  reception  of  stock 
or  crops.  See  vol.  i.  p.  131.  'An 
East  Norfolk  farmer  divides  his 
farm  into  what  he  calls  six  shifts, 
to  receive  his  principal  crops  in 
rotation.' 

Shots,  sb.  pi.  young  store  swine. 

Shud,  sb.  [a]  shed. 

Shag,  v.  to  shake  ;  as  hay,  &c. 

Shuggings,  sb.  pi.  that  which  is 
shed  or.  scattered,  as  corn  at 
harvest. 

Shy,  adj.  harebrained,  high-met- 
tled, head-strong,  as  wild  colts, 
&c. 

Singular,  adj.  lone  or  single ;  as 
a  singular  house,  or  farm. 

Skep,  sb.  a  coarse  round  farm- 
basket  ;  also  a  bee-hive. 

Slade,  sb.  a  sledge. 

Slade  down,  w.  to  draw  back  part 
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of  the  mould  into  the  interfur- 
row,  with  the  plow  dragging,  or 
slading  upon  its  side. 

Slake,  sb.  leisure :  'to  be  at 
slake,'  to  he  at  leisure  [i.  e.  at 
slack"]. 

Slobbsrers,  sb.  pi.  slovenly  farm- 
ers. 

Slob-furrowing,  sb.  a  particular 
method  of  plowing.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  142.  '  In  slob-furrowing,  the 
flag  is  turned  toward  the  plowed 
ground,  the  coulter  passing  15 
or  16  inches  from  the  last  plow- 
furrow  ;  into  which,  in  this  case, 
the  edge  of  the  flag  hangs.'  See 
Rice-balking. 

Sluss,  sb.  mud,  mire. 

Smartweed,  sb.  polygonum  liy- 
dropiper  etpennsylvanicum,  biting 
and  pale-flowered  persicarias; 
arsmart. 

Snail-horned,  adj.  having  short 
down-hanging  horns,  with  blunt 
points,  and  somewhat  bent,  in 
the  usual  form  of  the  snail; 
spoken  of  cattle. 

Sol,  v.  to  pull  by  the  ear,  as  a 
dog  pulls  a  sow. 

Sparkling,  sb.  claying  between 
the  spars  to  cover  the  thatch  of 
cottages  (spar-claying^.  [This 
resolution  of  sparkling  into  spar- 
claying  may  be  wrong.  Cf.  O.E. 
sparkle,  to  scatter;  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  467,  note  2.] 

Spirket,  sb.  a  hook  to  hang 
things  on. 

Spoult,  adj.  brittle,  spoken  of 
wood,  &c. 

Spurway,  sb.  bridle-road. 

Squally,  adj.;  a  crop  of  turneps, 
or  of  corn,  which  is  broken  by 
vacant  unproductive  patches,  is 
said  to  be  squally. 

Squinder,  v.  to  burn  inwardly  ; 

as  charcoal,  &c.,  are  burnt. 
Stands,  sb.  pi.  young  timber-trees 


under  six  inches  timber-girt,  or 
twenty-four  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. 

Stark,  Stuck,  adj.  tight,  or  stiff. 

Statesmen,  sb.  pi.  yeomen ;  small 
owners. 

Stock,  sb.  species  of  a  crop. 

Stondle,  sb.  a  bearing  tub. 

Stops,  sb.  pi.  small  well-buckets. 

Stover,  sb.  a  general  term  for 
the  different  species  of  fodder 
arising  from  thrashed  corn,  whe- 
ther it  be  straw,  chaff,  or '  colder; ' 
[which  is]  a  provincial  term  for 
the  short  straws,  ears,  and  rough 
chaff,  which  are  separated  from 
the  corn-in-chaff,  by  the  rake 
and  the  riddle, -after  the  straw  is 
shook  off  the  floor;  and  which, 
in  every  country,  has  a  pro- 
vincial term  assigned  it ;  but 
totally  different  in  different  dis- 
tricts. 

Stow,  v.  to  confine  ;  as  cattle  in 
a  yard  or  pound. 

Stubwood,  sb.  all  wood  which 
grows  in  hedgerows  and  does  not 
come  under  the  denomination 
_'  timbers,'  '  pollards,'  or  'thorns,' 
is  called  stubwood. 

Stulp,  sb.  a  post  of  any  kind. 

Suckling,  sb.  trifolium  repens, 
white  clover. 

Summerly,  sb.  a  turnep-fallow. 
A  backward  summerly,  an  au- 
tumnal wheat-fallow;  a  right- 
out  summerly,  a  whole  year's 
fallow. 

Swale,  tib.  shade. 

Sways,  sb.  pi.  rods,  or  switches. 

Swingle,  sb.  a  crank. 

Tack,  sb.  substance,  solidity, 
proof;  spoken  of  the  food  of 
cattle  and  other  stock. 

Tar-rope,  sb.  rope-yarn;  then- 
thread  of  old  cables,  &c. 

Tasker,  sb.  a  thrasher.. 
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Toainer,  sb.  a  team  of  five  horses. 

Teamerman,  *&.  a  waggoner, 
carter,  or  driver  of  a  team. 

Teathe,  sb.  the  dung,  &c.,  'of 
cattle.  See  vol.  i.  p.  34.  '  Ap- 
plied to  the  fertilizing  effect  of 
cattle  upon  the  land  npon  which 
they  are  foddered  with  turneps 
or  other  food ;  whether  that  fer- 
tilizing effect  be  produced  by 
their  dung,  their  urine,  their 
treading,  or  by  their  breath, 
their  perspiration,  and  the 
warmth  of  their  bodies.'  This 
term  is  probably  of  Scotch  origin. 
[Sc.  tath,  dung  (Jamieson) ; 
Icel.  ta%,  dung.] 

Thack,  sb.  thatch. 

Thackster,  sb.  a'thatcher. 

Thapes,  sb.  pi.  gooseberries. 

TMght,  adj.  applied  to  turneps 
or  other  crops,- — close,  thickset : 
applied  to  roofs  or  vessels, — 
impervious  —  opposed  to  leaky. 
'  There  are  men  who  are  fully 
aware  that  the  "proof"  of  their 
turnep-crop  depends  more  on  its 
tli  ightness  than  on  the  size  of  the 
plant;'  i.  271. 

Thone,  Thoney,  adj.  damp,  lim- 
ber, as  under- dried  hay. 

Top-up,  v.  to  finish  highly ;  as 
fatting  bullocks. 

Trip,  sb.  of  sheep ;— -a  small  flock. 

Turf,  sb.  peat. 

Two-furrowing,  sb.  double  plow- 
ing ;  trench -plowing ;  sod-bury- 
ing. 


Uncallow,  sb.  the  earth  which 
covers  a  jam  of  marl. 

TJnder-corn,  sb.  short,  weak,  un- 
derling corn,  overhung  by  the 
crop. 


Ungain.     See  Gain. 


Valley,  sb.  any  small  hollow  or 
channel ;  as  a  gutter  in  a  roof. 

Vance-roof,  sb.  the  garret. 

Vardle,  sb.  a  common  eye  or 
thimble  of  a  gate,  with  a  spike 
only. 

Wallace,  sb.  the  withers  of  a 
horse. 

Warbeetles,  sb.  pi.  the  large  mag- 
gots which  are  bred  in  the  backs 
of  cattle. 

Warps,  sb.  pi.  flat  wide  beds  of 

plowed  land. 
Water-workers,  sb.  pi.  makers  of 

meadow-drains  and  wet  ditches. 
Well,  sb.  a  chimney  or  vent-hole 

in  a  rick  or  mow. 
Winter-day,  sb.  the  winter-season. 

Winter-weed,  sb.  veronica  hederi- 

folia,  ivy-leaved  speedwell. 
Wisp,  sb.  a  rowel,  or  seton. 

Woodbound,  adj.  land  which  is 
encumbered  with  tall  woody 
hedgerows,  so  as  to  hinder  a  free 
admission  of  sun  and  air,  and 
thereby  prevent  it  from  exerting 
its  natural  strength  and  fertility, 
is  said  to  be  wood-bound. 

Woodlayer,  sb.  young  plants  of 
oak,  or  other  timber,  laid  into 
hedges  among  '  white-thorn- 
layer.' 

Wreck,  sb.  dead  undigested  roots 
and  stems  of  grasses  and  weeds 
in  plowland. 

Wretweed,  sb.  (that  is,  ivart- 
weed)  euphorbia  helioscopia,  sun 
spurge. 

Wrongs,  sb.  pi.  crooked  arms,  or 
large  boughs,  of  trees,  when  the 
faggot- wood  is  cut  off. 


IV.     PROVINCIALISMS   OF  THE   VALE   OF 
GLOCESTER. 


[THE  subjoined  Glossary,  with  the  prefatory  remarks  on  the  pro- 
nunciation, &c.,  is  reprinted  from  Marshall's  Rural  Economy  of 
Glocestershire,  2  vols.,  8vo  ;  Glocester,  1789;  vol.  i,  pp.  323—332. 
The  qxiotations  introduced  are  all  taken  from  the  same  work.] 

The  vale  which  accompanies  the  Severn,  through  Glocestershire, . 
has  a  natural  insection,  which  divides  it  into  two  districts,  very  dif- 
ferent in  produce  and  rural  management.  These  districts,  in  dis- 
tinction,  I  shall  call  the  upper  and  the  lower  vale;  or  the  YALE  OF. 
GLOCESTER,  and  the  VALE  OP  BERKLEY. 

The  VALE  OF  GLOC^STER  is,  in  outline,  somewhat  semicircular: 
the  Severn  the  chord,  the-  environing  hills  the  arch :  the  towns  of 
Glocester,  Tewksbury,  and  Cheltenham  forming  a  triangle  within. its 
aim.  Its  extent,  from  the  foot  of  Matson  Hill  to  that  of  Bredoni 
Hill  (its  outmost  limit  to  the  north)  is  about  15  miles :  from  the 
Severn  to  the  foot  of  Dowdeswell  Hill,  7  or  8  miles.  The  entire  dis- 
trict, therefore,  does  not  contain  a  hundred  square  miles.  It  may  be 
estimated  at  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  acres  (vol.  i.  pp.  8,  10). 

The  verbal  provincialisms  of  this  district  appear  to  be  less 
numerous  than  those  of  many  other  provinces.  I  have,  however, 
had  less  conversation  with  mere  provincialists,  in  this,  than  in  other 
districts  I  have  resided  in.  Besides,  it  is  observable,  the  lower 
class  of  people  here  are  less  communicative  than  they  are  perhaps 
in  any  other  province  :  possessing  a  singular  reservedness  toward 
strangers  ;  accompanied  with  a  guardedness  of  expression,  bordering 
almost  on  duplicity;  affording  those  who  are  observant  of  men  and 
manners,  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  subject  for  reflection. 
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WORDS,  which  relate  immediately  to  RURAL  AFFAIRS,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  collect.  But  I  find  they  are  few  iu  uumber,  com- 
pared with  those  collected  in  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire  on  the  same 
subject.  Indeed,  a  list  of  technical  terms  require  a  length  of  time, 
or  the  immediate  superintendance  of  workmen,  to  render  it  complete. 

Beside  the  deviations  which  are  merely  verbal,  this  quarter  of  the 
island  affords,  among  others,  one  striking  deviation  in  GRAMMAR — 
in  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  pronouns.  The  personal  pronouns  are 
seldom  used  in  their  accepted  sense ;  the  nominative  and  the  accus- 
ative cases  being  generally  reversed.  Thus  Iter  is  almost  invariably- 
used  for  sAe  ;  as, '  her  said  so  ' — '  her  would  do  it : '  sometimes  he  for 
site  ;  as,  (  he  was  bulled ' — '  he  calved  ; '  and  almost  invariably  for 
it ;  all  things  inanimate  being  of  the  masculine  gender.  Beside 
these  and  various  other  misapplications  (as,  they  for  them — /for  me, 
&c.),  an  extra  pronoun  is  here  in  use — ou :  a  pronoun  of  the  singular 
number — analogous  with  the  plural  they — being  applied  either  in  a 
masculine,  a  feminine,  or  a  neuter  sense.  Thus  '  ou  wull '  expresses 
either  he  will,  she  will,  or  it  will.1 

This  misuse  of  the  pronoun  is  common  to  the  western  counties  of 
England  and  to  Wales ;  a  circumstantial  evidence  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  western  side  of  the  island  are  descended  from  one  com- 
mon origin.  But  in  another  striking  deviation — the  PRONOUNCIATION 
of  the  CONSONANTS — their  propensities  of  speech  are  so  diametrically 
opposite,  and  so  different  from  any  tendency  of  utterance,  observable 
in  the  rest  of  the  island,  one  might  almost  declare  them  descendants 
of  two  distinct  colonies. 

In  Glocestershire,  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  &c.,  the  ASPERATK 
consonants  are  pronounced  with  VOCAL  POSITIONS  :  thus  s  becomes 
z  ;  /,  v  ;  t,  d  ;  p,  b,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  in  Wales,  the  consonants, 
which,  in  the  established  pronounciation,  are  accompanied  with  VOCAL 
POSITIONS,  are  there  ASPERATED  :  hence  z  becomes  s  ;  b,  p  ;  d,  t,  &c.; 
— the  mouth  of  the  Severn  being  the  boundary  between  these  two 
remarkable  propensities  of  speech.2 

[J  He  refers  to  the  Old  Eng.  <?,  as  used  by  John  of  Trevisa,  &c.] 
[2  All  very  superficial  and  misleading. — Ellis.     This  is  why  the  sounds  on  the 
next  page  are  left  unexplained.] 
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In  the  PRONOUNCIATION  of  VOWELS  this  district,  as  Yorkshire,  has 
some  regular  deviation  from  the  established  language ;  but  differing, 
almost  totally,  from  those  which  are  there  observable :  thus  the  a 
slender  becomes  i  or  aoy  ;  as  hay,  '  high  '  or  '  aoy  ' ;  stay,  '  sty '  or 
'  zdoy ' ;  fair,  '  fire '  or  '  voir ' ;  stare,  '  stire  '  or  '  zdoir,'  &c.  The  G 
long  sometimes  becomes  eea  ;  as  beans,  '  beeans ' :  the  i  long,  eij  (the 
e  shortened  by  the  y  consonant) ;  as  /,  '  ey  ' ;  ride,  '  reyd  ' :  the  0 
long  changes  here,  as  in  the  middle  dialect  of  Yorkshire,  into  ooa  ; 
as  home,  '  hooam '  or  '  worn ' ; — the  u  long  into  eeaw  ;  as  few,  '  feeaw,' 
— dew,  '  deeaw.' 

There  are  other  deviations  both  in  grammar  and  pronounciation  ; 
as,  be  is  generally  used  for  is  ;  frequently  do  for  does  ;  and  sometimes 
have  for  has.  But  those  already  mentioned  are,  I  believe,  the  most 
noticeable,  and  in  the  most  common  use  :  I  therefore  proceed  to  ex- 
plain such  PROVINCIAL  TERMS  IN  HUSBANDRY  as  have  occurred  to 
my  knowledge  in  this  district. 


Blows,  sb.  pi.  blossoms  of  beans, 
&c. 

Bolt,  v.  to  truss  straw. 

Bolting,  sb.  a  truss  of  straw. 

Braids,  sb.pl.  pronounced  'brides ' 
[breidz].  See  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  The 
reference  shews  that  they  are 
'  wicker  guards,'  used  in  grafting 
for  '  defending  the  grafts,'  de- 
scribed as  '  a  kind  of  open-work 
wicker  basket,  made  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  the  bottle-makers' 
baskets  (prickles],  with  split  ozier 
twigs,  about  the  size  of  the  finger.' 

Brown  crops,  sb.  pi.  pulse ;  as 
beans,  peas,  &c. 

Batter-leaves,  sb.  pi  See  p.  285. 
4  The  leaves  of  the  atriplex  Iwrt- 
ensis,  or  garden  orach ;  which 
dairywomen  in  general  sow  in 
their  gardens,  annually,  for  this 
purpose  [i.  e.  for  packing  butter 
in].  They  are  sufficiently  large, 


of  a  fine  texture,  and  a  delicate 
pale  green  colour.' 

Calf-stages,  sb.  pi.  calf-pens.  See 
p.  225.  '  A  stage  holds  seven,  or 
occasionally  eight  calves.  .  .  .  The 
floor  of  the  stage  is  formed  of 
laths,  about  two  inches  square, 
lying  lengthway  of  the  stage,  and 
one  inch  asunder,'  &c. 

Carnation-grass,  sb.  a-ira  ccespi- 
tosa,  hassock  or  turfy  air  grass 
[hair-grass] ;  tussock  grass. 

Charlock,  sb.  sin-apis  nigra,  the 
common  mustard,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  weed. 

Cheese-ladder,  sb.  See  p.  268. 
'  Sieve-holder,  provinciallyc/teese- 
ladder.  This  is  laid  across  the 
cooler  to  place  the  milk-sieve  or 
strainer  upon.' 

Clay-stone,  sb.  a  blue  and  white 
limestone,  dug  out  of  the  subsoil 
of  the  vale. 
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Court,  sb.  a  yard ;  particularly 
the  yards  in  which  cattle  are 
penned  in  winter. 

Cowground,  sb.  [a]  cow-pasture. 

Cowl,  sb.  a  milk-cooler ;  cheese- 
tub. 

Crazey,  sb.  the  ranunculus  or 
crowfoot  tribe.  See  note,  p.  178. 
'  Creeping  crowfoot,  provincially 
creeping-craze?/,  is  here  esteemed 
as  a  valuable  species  of  herbage.' 

Cream-slice,  sb.  See  p.  269.  'A 
wooden  knife,  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a  table-knife ;  length 
12  or  14  inches.' 

Cub,  sb.  a  cattle-crib. 

Dairyhouse,  Deyhouse,  sb.  pro- 
nounced DYE-HOUSE  [daay 
uuws  ?]  ;  (from  dey,  an  old  word 
for  milk,  and  house)  ;  the  milk- 
house,  or  dairyroom.  \_Deye  (in 
Chaucer)  does  not  mean  milk, 
but  a  dairy-woman  ;  so  also  IceL 
deiyja.~] 

Dill,  sb.  ervum  liirsutum,  two- 
seeded  tare  ;  which  has  been 
cultivated  (on  the  Cotswold  Hills 
at  least)  time  immemorial ;  prin- 
cipally for  hay. 

Elbows,  sb.  pi.  the  shoulder-points 
of  cattle. 

Evers  (that  is,  heavers),  sb.  pi. 
opening  stiles.  See  p.  41.  'The 
stiles  are  frequently  made  to 
open  ;  the  top-rail  having  an  iron 
bolt  driven  through  it,  at  one 
end,  the  other  end  falling  into  a 
notch  in  the  opposite  post.' 

Every  year's  land,  sb.  See  p.  65. 
'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Glo- 
cester  are  some  extensive  com- 
mon-fields. They  have  been 
cropped,  year  alter  year,  during 
a  century,  or  perhaps  centuries  ; 
without  one  intervening  whole 
year's  fallow.  Hence  they  are 
called  every  year's  land.' 


Fallow  field,  sb.  common  field, 
which  is  occasionally  fallowed : 
in  distinction  to  '  every  year's 
land.' 

Foddering  ground,  sb.  See  p. 
230.  '  A  small  dry  grass  in- 
closure,  near  the  hoinestall,  pro- 
vincially a  foddering-ground.' 

Green,  sb.  grassland  :  '  all  green ' 
— all  grass  ;  no  plowland. 

Ground,  sb.  a  grassland  inclosurer 
lying  out  of  the  way  of  floods  ; 
contra-distinct  from  '  meadow.' 

Hackles,  sb.  pi.  singlets  of  beans. 
See  p.  151.  Beans  are  usually 
'  set  up  in  what  are  termed  hack- 
les,—  singlets  of  unusual  size.' 
[Their  construction  is  explained 
at  great  length.] 

Hain,  v.  to  shut  up  grassland 
from  stock. 

Hairif,  sb.  galium  aparine, 
cleavers. 

Hallier,  sb.    See  Haul. 

Ham,  sb.  a  stinted  common  pas- 
ture for  cows,  &c. 

Haul,  v.  to  convey  upon  a  wag- 
gon or  cart,  as  hay,  corn,  or  fuel : 
proper,  but  provincial :  hence 
Hallier,  one  who  hauls  for  hire. 

Helm,  v.  to  cut  the  ears  from  the 
stems  of  wheat,  previous  to 
thrashing ;  the  unthrashed  straw 
being  called  '  helm.''  Not  a  com- 
mon practice  here. 

Hit,  sb.  a  plentiful  crop  of  fruit. 

Hove,  pp.  swoln  as  cheeses. 

Knot.     See  Not. 

Landmend,  v.  to  adjust  the  sur* 
face  with  a  spade  or  shovel,  alter 
sowing     wheat ;     chopping    the- 
clods,  lowering  the  protuberances 
and  filling  up  the  hollows. 

Lease,  v.  (pronounced  leeze)  [leez] 
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to  glean :  a  term  -which  is  com- 
mon to  the  western  and  southern 
provinces. 

Lode,  sb.  this  seems  to  be  an  old 
word  for  Ford;  hence  Wain 
Lode,  Upper  Lode,  Lower  Lode, 
St.  Mary  de  Lode,  &c. 

Lug,  Log,  sb.  a  land  measure  of 
six  yards  ;  that  is,  a  rod,  pole,  or 
perch  of  six  yards  ;  a  measure,  by 
which  ditching,  &c. ,  is  done :  also 
the  stick,  with  which  the  work  is 
measured. 


Meadow,  sb.  generally,  common 
mowing  ground,  subject  to  be 
overflowed  ;  or  any  low  flat  grass- 
land, which  has  not  been  plowed, 
and  is  usually  mown  ;  in  contra- 
distinction to '  ground '  and '  ham.' 

Mints,  sb.  pi.  mites. 

Miskin,  sb.  the  common  term  for 

a  dunghill ;  or  a  heap  of  compost. 
Mop,  sb.  a  statute,  or  hiring-day 

for  farmers'  servants. 
Mounds,    sb.  pi.   field-fences    of 

every  kind. 

Nast,  sb.   foulness;    weeds  in  a 

fallow. 
Nesh,  adj.  the  common  term  for 

tender  or  washy,  as  spoken  of  a 

cow  or  horse. 
Not,  pp.  polled  ;  hornless  ;  spoken 

of  sheep   and  cattle.     [Misspelt 

Knot,  and  inserted  by  Marshall 

under  K.~\ 

Oxey,  adj.  ox-like ;  of  mature 
age  ;  not  '  steerish.' 

Pailstake,  sb.  See  p.  268.  [A  sup- 
port for  milkpails.]  '  A  bough, 
furnished  with  many  branchlets, 
is  fixed  with  its  but-end  in  the 
ground,  in  the  dairy-yard.  The 
branchlets  being  lopped,  of  a  duo 
length,  each  stump  becomes  a 


peg  to  hang  a  pail  upon,  or  other 

utensil.' 
Peasipouse,  sb.  peas  and  beans 

grown  together  as  a  crop. 
Pelting    lug    (that    is,    perhaps, 

pelting  rod},  sb.  a  long  slender  rod 

u'-ed  in  beating  apples,  &c.  off 

the  trees. 

Q,uar,  sb.  the  common  term  for 
quarry. 

Rammely,  adj.  tall  and  rank ;  as 
beans. 

Running,  sb.  rennet ;  the  coagu- 
lum  used  in  cheese-making. 

Segs,  sb.  pi.  carices,  sedges. 
Set,  v.  to  lett,  as  land,  &c. 

Setting-pin,  sb.  [a]  dibble.  See 
Tuckin. 

Sh,  interj.  (without  a  vowel)  gee  ! 
in  the  horse  language. 

Shard,  sb.  a  gap  in  a  hedge  ;  the 

common  term. 
Sheppeck,  sb.  the  ordinary  name 

of  a  prong  or  hay-fork. 

Siddow,  vulg.  Ziddow,  adj.  Peas, 
which  become  soft  by  boiling,  are 
said  to  be  '  siddow : '  a  well-sound- 
ing term,  which  is  much  wanting 
in  other  districts.  '  Will  you 
warrant  them  siddow  ? '  is  the 
ordinary  question  asked  on  buy- 
ing peas  for  boiling. 

Skeel,  sb.  See  p.  269.  '  Skeels 
are  broad  shallow  vessels,  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  setting 
milk  in,  to  stand  for  cream : 
made  in  the  tub-manner,  with 
staves  and  hoops,  and  two  stave- 
handles  :  of  various  sixes,  from 
18  in.  to  2  and  a  half  ft.  diameter; 
and  from  5  to  7  in.  deep.' 

Slag,  sb.  copper-dross.  Seep.  319. 
'  This,  I  understand,  is  the  scoria 
thrown  off  by  copper,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  smelting.' 
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Steerish,  adj.  spoken  of  a  young, 
raw,  growing  ox;  not  '  oxey.' 

Threave,  sb.  twenty-four  boltings. 

Tuckin,  sb.  a  satchel  used  in  set- 
ting beans.  See  p.  144.  '  Each 
setter  is  furnished  with  a  setting- 
pin  and  a  tuckin,  viz.  a  satchel, 
hung  before,  by  a  string  round 
the  waist,  to  cany  the  beans  in. 
The  setting-pin  resembles  a  gar- 
dener's dibble,  with,  in  general, 
a  valuable  improvement,  a  cross- 
pin  or  half-crutch  near  the  top, 
to  rest  the  palm  upon ;  with  a 
groove  on  each  side  of  the  main 
pin  to  receive  the  forefinger  and 
the  thumb.  The  length  of  the 
dibble  (which  is  about  2  in.  square 
in  the  middle,  tapering  conically 
to  a  sharp  point)  is  about  8  in. ;  of 
the  handle,  about  4.' 

Two-meal  cheese,  sb.  See  p.  287. 
The  '  one-meal  cheese '  or  '  best 


making '  is  made  from  '  milk  run 
neat  from  the  cow,  or  nearly  so.' 
The  '  two-meal  cheese '  is  made 
from,  skimmed  milk  of  the  '  even- 
ing's meal,'  to  which  is  added 
'  the  new  milk  of  the  morning's 
meal.' 

Veil,  sb.  a  calf  s  bag  or  stomach, 
used  in  making  '  running.'  See 
Running. 

Wain,    sb.   an    ox-cart,  without 

side-rails. 
White   crops,  sb.  pi   corn :    as 

wheat,  barley,  &c. 
Withy,  sb.  salix,  the  willow. 
Wunt,  sb.  a  mole  ;  hence 
Wunt-hillocks,  sb.  pi.  mole-hills. 

Yat,  Yate,  sb.  a  gate.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  once  the  uni- 
versal name,  and  still  remains 
the  heraldic  term  for  a  gate. 


V.    AGRICULTURAL  PROVINCIALISMS  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  THE  MIDLAND  STATION. 


[THE  following  Glossary  is  reprinted  from  Marshall's  Rural 
Economy  of  the  Midland  Counties,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  2,  8vo ;  London, 
1796  ;  pp.  377 — 389.  The  quotations  introduced  are  from  other 
parts  of  the  same  work.  Mr  Marshall  defines  the  Midland  District 
as  being  nearly  free  from  high  hills,  and  '  including  the  principal 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Rutland,  and  Warwick,  with  the 
northern  margin  of  Northamptonshire,  the  eastern  point  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  the  southern  extremities  of  Derbyshire  and  Nottingham- 
shire ;  the  town  of  LEICESTER  being  situated  near  its  center.'  The 
date  1790  is  that  of  the  first  edition.} 


Acre,  sb.  a  species  of  long  mea- 
sure, consisting  of  32  yards ; 
four  HOODS.  See  Hood. 

Aigles,  sb.  pi.  icicles. 

Batch,  sb.  a  grist ;  a  quantity  of 
corn  sent  to  mill:  hence  Batch 
bag. 

Battin,  sb.  a  truss  of  straw. 

Beace,  sb.pl.  the  plural  of  beast ; 
cattle :  not  peculiar  to  tliis  dis- 
trict :  having  a  plural  term- 
ination, which  might  well  be 
received  into  the  established 
language,  for  words  in  st. 

Beggar's  needle,  sb.  scandix  pec- 
ten-veneris,  shepherd's  needle. 


Belt,  v.  to  shear  the  buttocks  and 
tails  of  sheep.  See  Daglocks. 

Bents,  sb.  pi.  seed-stems  of  the 
blade-grasses. 

Boar-thistle,  sb.  carduus  lanceo- 
latus,  spear- thistle. 

Boosings,  sb.  pi.  the  stalls  of 
cattle. 

Boosing-stake,  sb.  the  post  to 
which  stall  cattle  are  fastened. 

Bowlders,  sb.  pi.  a  species  of 
round  pebble,  common  to  the 
soils  of  this  district. 

Brab,  sb.  a  spike-nail. 

Breeding  in-and.-in,  'the  prac- 
tice of  breeding,  not  from  the 
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same  line  only,  but  the  same 
family;  the  phrase  breeding  in- 
and-in  is  as  familiar  in  the  con- 
versation of  Midland  breeders, 
as  crossing  is  in  that  of  other 
districts.  The  term,  however,  is 
not,  I  understand,  of  Midland 
origin,  claiming  Newmarket  as 
its  birth-place  ;  the  idea  it  re- 
presents being  struck  out,  and 
the  practice  in  a  degree  estab- 
lished, by  the  breeders  of  race- 
horses ;  '  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

Brush.,  sb.  stubble  ;  as  a  wheat- 
brush,  &c. 

Bucket,  sb.  a  common  bow-han- 
dled pail. 

Bule,  sb.  the  bow-handle  of  a 
pail. 

Bushel,  sb.  two  STRIKES,  or 
bushels.  See  Strike. 

Butt,  sb.  the  lower  stem  of  a  tim- 
ber tree  ;  as  well  as  the  root  end. 

Butty,  sb.  [a]  partner  ;  as  fellow- 
servant,  or  laborer. 

Byslins  (the  y  long),  sb.  the  first 
'  of  a  cow,  newly  calven. 


Cadlock,  Rough,  sb.  sinapis  ar- 

vensis,  wild  mustard. 
Cadlock,  Smooth,  sb.  brasica  na- 

pus,  wild  rape. 
Camp,  sb.  a  hoard  of  potatoes, 

turneps,  &c. 
Cankered,  pp.  mildewed,  blight- 

ed, as  wheat,  or  other  grain. 
Cansh,  sb.  a  small  pile  of  faggots, 

&c.     To  '  cansh  them  up  '  is  to 

form  such  a  pile. 
Caps,  sb.  pi.  hoodsheaves  of  corn- 

SHUCKS.     See  Shuck. 
Chapmanry,   sb.   that  which   is 

abated,  or  given   again,  by  the 

seller,  on  receiving  money  of  the 

buyer. 
Clam,  v.  to  hunger  or  starve,  as 

cattle. 
Clammed,  or  Welly  clammed,^. 


half  starved,  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient pasture  or  fodder. 
Cleas,  sb.  pi.  the  claws  of  cattle 
and  sheep. 

Cleft,  sb.  timber  fit  to  be  cloven 
into  coopers'  ware,  spokes,  laths, 
&c. 

Clevvy,  sb.  a  species  of  draft-iron 
of  a  plow.  See  Cock. 

Clusters,  sb.  pi.  crouds  or  clumps 
of  turneps,  &c. 

Coal-smut,  sb.  a  fossil,  or  an  ef- 
florescence, found  on  the  surface, 
over  seams  of  coal. 

Cock,  sb.  a  species  of  draft-iron 

of  a  plow.     See  Clevvy. 
Cockheads,  sb.  pi.  centaurea  ni- 

gra,  common  knobweed. 
Colts,  sb.  pi.  yearling  horses. 
Comins,  sb.  pi.  commonage. 
Coppy,  sb.  [a]  coppice. 

Coppy,  v.  to  cut  down,  for  under- 
wood. 

Cord,  sb.  a  certain  quantity  of 
wood.  '  The  price  for  cutting  and 
setting  up  cord-wood,  is  about 
two  shillings  a  cord,  of  "yard- 
wood."  A  "  statute  cord  "  mea- 
sures four  feet  high,  four  feet 
wide,  and  eight  feet  long.  But 
four-feet  lengths  being  incon- 
venient to  the  charcoal-burners, 
it  is  generally  cut  into  lengths  of 
three  feet ;  consequently,  a  cord 
of  yard  -  wood  is  only  three- 
fourths  of  a  statute  cord ; '  vol. 
i.  p.  71. 

Cordwood,  sb.  topwood,  roots, 
&c.,  cut  and  set  up  in  cords. 

Corned,  sb.  furnished  with  grain. 

Cotter,  sb.  an  iron  key  to  a  bolt. 

Cracked,  pp.  cloven,  as  a  sheep, 
on  the  back,  or  rump ;  '  cracked 
on  the  back,  i.  e.  cloven  along  the 
top  of  the  chine,  in  the  manner 
fat  sheep  generally  are  upon  the 
rump ; '  vol.  i.  p.  355. 

Cratch,  sb.  a  hay-rack. 
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Crowflower,  sb.  the   ranunculus 

tribe ;  crowfoot. 

Cullings,  sb.  pi.  refuse  ;  outcasts. 
Cushion-rumped,     adj.     having 

two  extraordinary  bundles  of  fat 

upon  the  rump. 
Cutmeat,   sb.   fodder — generally 

oats    in    straw — cut  into   short 

lengths,  as  chaf  [chaff]. 

Daglocks,  sb.  pi.  locks  of  wool, 
cut  off  the  buttocks  and  tails  of 
sheep.  '  Trimming  the  buttocks 
in  the  spring,  provincially  belting 
in  this  district,  and  daygiiig  in 
the  grazing  country,  is  well  at- 
tended to.  There  are  graziers, 
keeping  perhaps  some  thousand 
sheep,  of  different  descriptions, 
who  will  make  up  a  pack  or  two 
of  dag-locks  yearly ! '  vol.  i.  p. 
402.  See  Belt. 

Dairier,  sb.  [a]  dairyman. 

Dea-nettle,  sb.  galeapsis  tetrahit, 
wild  hemp. 

Digging,  sb.  a  spit  in  depth. 
'  This  trench  he  sunk  six  dig- 
gings, of  about  five  inches  each ; 
making  it  thirty  inches  deep  ; ' 
vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

Ditch,  v.  to  stick  to,  as  the  clam- 
miness of  mowburnt  hay  sticks 
to  the  cutting-knife. 

Dogfennel,  sb.  anthemis  cohda, 
&c.,  maithe  weed,  corn-camo- 
mile, &c. 

Donky,    adj.     dampish ;     dank. 

[Spelt  Donkey.] 
Drink,  sb.  ale. 
Dyche,  sb.  [a]  ditch. 

Easins,  sb.  pi.  eaves. 

Elder,  sb.  the  udder  of  a  cow. 

Entails,  sb.  pi.  ends  of  lands. 
'  When  the  reapers  come  near  to 
the  finish,  they  cut  off  each 
other's  entails,  or  ends  of  the 
lands:  the  whole  finishing  to- 
gether,' vol.  ii.  p.  143. 


Eyeable,  adj.  sightly;  pleasing 
to  the  eye :  spoken  of  stock,  &c. 

Fat,  sb.  [IJ  fat  cattle  and  sheep. 

Feed,  v.  to  grow  fat ;  also  to  fat ; 
as  grazing  stock. 

Feeders,  sb.  pi.  fatting  cattle. 

Feeding-piece,  sb.  grazing  ground. 

Feg,  sb.  rough  dead  grass. 

Fettle,  v.  to  adjust;  to  put  in 
order. 

Fin,  sb.  anon-is  arvensis,  rest- 
harrow.  See  Hen-gorse. 

Finch-backed,  adj.  white  on  the 
back ;  as  cattle. 

Fitchet,  Fidget,  sb.  a  pole-cat. 

Flews,  sb.  pi.  phlemes  [fleams], 
for  bleeding  cattle,  &c. 

Float,  v.  to  overflow,  or  water,  as 
grassland  :  also  to  pare  off  the 
surface  of  sward. 

Float  upward.  'Floating  the 
meadow  upward,  i.  e.  penning  up 
the  water,  in  times  of  floods,  by 
means  of  a  dam  and  floodgate, 
across  the  bottom  of  the  meadow 
to  be  watered ;  '  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

Foot-trenches,  sb.  pi.  superficial 
drains,  about  a  foot  wide. 

Fore-flank,  sb.  a  point  of  sheep. 
In  vol.  i.  p.  355,  it  is  defined  as 
'  a  projection  of  fat,  upon  the 
ribs,  immediately  behind  the 
shoulder.' 

Forehand  rent ;  to  pay  a  fore- 
hand rent  is  '  to  pay  down  the 
rent  prior  to  the  occupancy ;  ' 
vol.  i.  p.  20. 

Foreigners,  sb.  pi.  strangers. 

Galls,    sb.   pi.    vacant    or    bald 

places  in  a  crop. 

Gaily,  adj.  scattered  with  GALLS, 
Garner,  sb.  a  bin ;  in  a  mill,  or  a 

granary. 
Gaun,  sb.  a  gallon  measure ;  also 

a  small  tub. 
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Geering,  sb.  the  ladders  and  side- 
rails  of  a  waggon. 

Gifty  day,  sb.  a  boon-day;  as  a 
day's  work  given,  by  neighbour 
to  neighbour. 

Glut,  sb.  a  large  wooden  wedge. 

Golds,  sb.  pi.  chrysanthemum  se- 
getum,  corn-marigolds. 

Goose-tansey,  sb.  potent-ilia  an- 
serina,  silverweed. 

Gorse,  Goss,  sb.  furze,  whin. 

Gouty,  adj.  diseased  and  swelled 
by  subterraneous  water ;  as  bog- 
gy tumours  at  the  bottom,  or 
on  the  side,  of  a  hilL 

Green-sauce,  sb.  rumex  acetosa, 
sorrel, 

Grudgings,  sb.  pi.  pollard  •  fine 
bran. 

Gutter,  sb.  [a]  trench  or  grip. 

Hackle,  v.  diminutive  of  to  hack; 
as  to  '  hackle  turneps,'  to  pull 
them  up  with  a  little  two- 
pronged  hack.  See  Prov.  of 
York;  [i.  e.  Glossary  B.  2,  p.  29 
above.] 

Hairough,  sb.  galium  aparine, 
cleavers. 

Hard-iron,  sb.  ranunculus  ar- 
vensis,  corn  crowfoot. 

Hat,  pp.  heated  ;  as  hay  or  corn. 

Hearth,  sb.   the  floor  on  which 

wood  is  charred. 
Heartspurn,  sb.   tap-root.      See 

Toes. 

Hen-gorse,  sb.  anonis  arvensis. 
See  Fin. 

Hen-scratlings,  sb.  pi.  stream- 
ing clouds ;  mares-tails,  Surrey ; 
filly-tails,  Yorkshire. 

Hike,  v.  to  strike  with  the  horn ; 
to  doss;  to  hijte.  [See  pp.  47, 
30  above.] 

Hillocky,  adj.  fuU  of  anthills. 
Hog.     See  Lambhog. 


Honeysuckle-clover,  sb.  trifoli- 
um  repens,  white  trefoil, 

Hoods,  sb.  pi.  the  covering  sheaves 
of  shucks :  hood-sheaves. 

Hoop,  sb.  a  species  of  cheese-vat. 
'  The  cheese- vats  of  this  country 
are  merely  hoops  of  ash,  with  a 
hoc r den  bottom; '  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

Hose,  sb.  the  vagina,  or  sheath, 

of  corn. 
Hubs,  sb.  pi.  naves  of  wheels. 

Inandin  [for  in-and-in],  from  the 
same  line  of  parentage.  See 
Breeding. 

Joint-grass,  sb.  galium  verum, 
yellow  bedstraw. 

Kernel,  sb.  a  bundle  of  fat,  be- 
fore the  shoulder  of  cattle :  the 
shift. 

Kibble,   v.   to    crush,    to    grind 

imperfectly. 
Kids,  sb.  pi.  faggots. 

Lag,  sb.  a  defect  of  timber.  '  It 
is  a  cleft  or  lift,  reaching  some- 
times from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stem,  and,  perhaps,  to 
near  its  center ; '  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

Lakes,  sb.  pi.  pools  or  puddles  of 
water,  standing  in  roads,  or  on 
land,  after  rain. 

Lambhogs,  sb.  pi.  yearling  sheep, 
before  SHEABDAY,  q.  v. 

Lap-love,  sb.  convolvulus  arven- 
sis, corn-convolvulus ;  also  poly- 
gonum  convolvulus,  climbing  Duck- 
weed [buck- wheat]. 

Lay,  sb.  pasturage  for  the  sum- 
mer; joist;  agistment. 

Lay,  v.  to  plash,  as  an  hedge. 

Laylands,  sb.  pi.  grass  ridges,  in 
common  fields :  arable  lands, 
which  have  been  suffered  to  lay 
down  to  grass; — hence,  lay,  as 
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above ;  and  hence,  probably,  ley 
and  leigh. 

Living,  sb.  a  tenement,  or  farm. 
The  common  field  townships 
were  divided  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  '  livings.' 

Locusts,  sb.  pi.  scarabcei  melo- 
lonthce,  chafers ;  brown  beetles. 

Low,  sb.  a  hill ;  hence  the  names 
of  various  hills ;  and  hence  the 

Low -country,  i.  e.  the  hills  of 
Staffordshire,  &c.,  the  Morelands. 

Mauple,  sb.  maple. 

Maw-skin,  sb.  the  stomach  of  a 
calf;  used  in  cheese-making: 
veil,  &c.  &c.  See  Veil,  p.  60. 

Meadows,  sb.  pi.  the  dips  or  bot- 
toms of  vallies,  in  a  state  of 
perennial  herbage. 

Meaty,  adj.  fleshy,  but  not  fat; 
spoken  of  grazing  stock. 

Muck,  sb.  dung,  compost. 

Nag,  sb.  a  saddle-horse ;  opposed 

to  cart-horse. 
Nathe,  sb.  nave  of  a  wheel. 

Pad,  sb.  [a]  path. 

Pash  (of  rain),  sb.  a  heavy  fall  of 

rain. 
Passer,  Nailpasser,  sb.  a  gimb- 

let,  or  piercer. 
Peakrels,  sb.  pi.  men  of  the  Peak 

of  Derbyshire. 
Pennyweed,  sb.  rfiinanthus  crista- 

galli,  rattle. 
Pike,  v.  to  glean. 

Pile,  v.  to  break  off  the  awns  of 
thrashed  barley. 

Piling-iron,  sb.  a  tool  used  in 
'  piling  barley,'  and  sometimes, 
in  breaking  off  the  tails  of  oats. 

Pinfallow,    sb.    winter     fallow. 
'  The  origin  of  this  term  I  have 
not  learnt ;  it  appears  to  be  syn- 
5 


onymous  with  winter  fallow,  or 
barley  fallow ;'  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

Pingle,  sb.  a  small  croft  (PIGHTLE, 
Norf.}.  [See  p.  51,  above.] 

Poothery  (the  oo  short),  [puodJr- 
uri  ?]  adj.  close,  muggy,  sultry ; 
spoken  of  the  weather. 

Quart  (of  butter),  sb.  three 
pounds. 

Queece,  sb.  columba  palumbus, 
the  wood-pigeon. 

Ramgetter,  sb.  a  ram  let  out  for 
breeding.  See  voL  i.  p.  385, 
where  we  find — '  The  high  prices 
are  not  given  by  graziers  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  wedders,  as 
grazing  stock ;  but  by  the  ram- 
breeders,  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting rams,  to  be  let  to  graziers ; 
the  highest  being  given  by  the 
principal  breeders  only ;  not  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rams,  to 
be  let  to  graziers  as  weddergetters, 
but  for  that  of  getting  rams,  to 
be  let  out  again  to  inferior  tup- 
men,  as  ramgetters.' 

Raunpiked,  adj.  provincial  of 
raven  -picked  ;  stag  -  headed,  as 
an  old  overgrown  oak;  having 
the  stumps  of  boughs  standing 
out  of  its  top. 

Raw,  adj.  wet  and  cold,  as  the 
soil  in  some  seasons ;  unfit  to 
receive  the  seed. 

Rear,  v.  to  rise  up  before  the 
plow,  as  the  furrows  sometimes 
do  in  plowing ;  generally  owing 
to  a  bad  plow,  or  a  bad  plow- 
man. 

Roarer,  sb.  a  restless  cow,  &c. 
'  She  [a  cow]  was  a  roarer  and  a 
breaker  of  hedges ; '  vol.  ii.  p. 
245. 

Rood,  sb.  a  measure  of  eight 
yards  in  length ;  or  sixty-four 
square  yards ;  somewhat  moie 
than  two  square  rods  or  perches. 
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Rope,  pi.  t.  the  preterite  of  to 
reap  ;  spoken  of  corn. 

Ruck,  sb.  a  rough,  bundle,  or 
heap,  of  anything. 

Running-bull  (of  a  harrow),  sb. 
see  vol.  i.  p.  109.  '  It  consists 
of  a  string  of  iron,  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter,  fixed  on  a 
cross-har,  in  the  front  of  the 
harrow,  and  reaching  almost,  hut 
not  quite,  from  end  to  end  of 
the  har  (the  immediate  corner  of 
a  harrow  heing  an  improper  line 
of  draught).  On  this  string  of 
iron,  a  ring,  with  a  chain  pass- 
ing to  the  wheels,  plays  freely 
from  end  to  end ; — consequently, 
whichever  way  the  team  turns, 
whether  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  the  harrow,  by  the  point  of 
draught  being  at  liberty  to  shift 
from  side  to  side,  is  not  liable  to 
be  strained  or  overturned ;  nei- 
ther is  the  hind  horse  subjected 
to  any  unnecessary  exertion  at 
the  ends.' 

Run  out,  v.  to  grow  or  sprout, 
as  corn  in  harvest ;  also  to  scour, 
as  cattle. 

Sarver,  sb.  a  corn-scuttle. 

Score,  sb.  twenty  pounds :  used 
in  speaking  of  the  weight  of  cat- 
tle or  swine. 

Scrawly,  adj.  thin  and  ravelled, 
as  corn. 

Seedness,  sb.  seed-time. 

Seeds,  sb.  pi.  young  grasses ; — 
land  newly  laid  to  grass. 

Sets,  sb.pl.  plants  of  potatoes,  &c. 

Shade,  sb.  a  shed ;  as  '  a  cow- 
shade.' 

Shade,  v.  to  shed,  as  corn. 

Sharegrass,  sb.  carix  hirta,  a 
species  of  sedge. 

Sharhog,  sb.  (that  is,  a  share  or 
shorn  HOG)  a  yearling  sheep, 
after  SHEAKDAY.  See  Lamb- 
hog. 


Shearday,  sb.  the  shearing  day 
of  sheep,  sheep-shearing. 

Sheave,  v.  to  bind  corn. 

Shuck,  sb.  twelve  sheaves  of  corn, 
set  up  in  the  field:  shock: 
stook. 

Side-spurn.     See  Toes. 

Slasher,  sb.  a  plaslier  or  pleach 

of  a  '  laid '  hedge. 
Slide,  sb.  a  sledge. 

Slit,  sb.  a  crack  or  cleft  in  the 

breast  of  fat  cattle. 
Sludge,  sb.  mire. 

Smother-fly,  sb.  the  bean  aphis. 
[Speaking  of  the  turnep-aphis 
(chrysomela  nemorum),  Mr  Mar- 
shall says]—  'they  are  also  in 
great  abundance  upon  the  cheno- 
podium  viride  (fat-hen),  and  some 
I  have  found  upon  the  bean. 
But  upon  these  two  plants  they 
appear  to  be  larger  and  blacker : 
the  very  "black-bug,"  "  negro  " 
— here  provincially  8mother-fly — 
with  which  beans  are  frequently 
infested; '  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

Sock,  sb.  the  drainage  of  a  farm- 
yard: hence  Sockpit,  the  recep- 
tacle of  such  drainage. 

Sough  (pron.  SUFF),  [suf]  sb.  a 
covered  drain  of  any  size. 

Spade-bit,  sb.  the  quantity  of 
soil  raised  by  one  effort  of  the 
spade :  perhaps  the  etymon  of 
spit.  See  Digging. 

Spade-bone,  sb.  the  shoulder- 
bone;  the  blade-bone;  perhaps 
the  shoulder-bone  of  a  horse,  or 
an  ox,  was  the  spade  of  our  an- 
cestors. 

Spanner,  sb.  a  wrench ;  a   nut 

screw-driver. 
Spinage,  Wild,  sb.  clienopodium, 

goosefoot. 
Spinney,  sb.  a  clump,  or  small 

plantation,  or  grove. 
Spoken  chain,  sb.  an  appendage 

of  a  waggon,  peculiar  to  this  dis- 
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trict :  a  long  strong  chain,  to  be 
fixed  to  the  spoke  of  the  wheel, 
when  the  team  is  '  stalled '  or 
set  fast  in  a  slough. 

Sprit,  pp.  sprouted,  as  corn  in 
the  field. 

Spurn,  sb.  a  main  root  of  a  tree ; 
as  HEABTSPUKN,  q.  v. 

Squean,  v.  to  fret,  as  the  hog. 

Stale,  sb.  handle  of  every  kind ; 
as  fork-state,  plow-stale :  hence 
probably  the  corruption  plow's 
tail. 

Stalled,  pp.  set  fast  in  a  slough, 
or  bad  road. 

Statute,  sb.  a  Liring-day  of  farm- 
servants. 

Stock,  v.  to  grub.  'Stocking 
is  a  kind  of  partial  grubbing. 
The  roots  [of  a  tree]  are  cut 
through,  a  foot  or  more  from  the 
stem ;  and  again,  a  foot  or  more 
from  the  inner  cutting;  taking 
up  a  short  length  of  the  thickest 
part  of  the  roots,  and  digging  a 
trench  round  the  tree,  wide 
enough  to  come  at  the  down- 
ward roots ; '  vol.  i.  p.  69. 

Stodged,  pp.  filled  to  the  stretch ; 

as  a  cow's  udder  with  milk. 
Stomble,  v.  to  trample,  or  poach, 

as  wet  soil. 
Stool,  v.  to  ramify  as  corn;  to 

stock,  to  tiller. 
Straw-cutter,   si.    a    cutter    of 

straw,  &c.,  into  chaf  [chaff]. 
Strickless,  sb.  that  with  which  a 

bushel,  &c.,  is  stricken. 
Strike,  sb.  bushel ;  the  common 

term.     See  Bushel. 
Stump,  sb.    [a]  post;   as  'gate- 

stump ' — '  stumps  and  rails.' 
Swauf,  sb.  cart-coom.   [See  Coom 

and  Swarf  in  Halliwell.] 

Tankard-turnep,  sb.  the  pudding, 

or  longrooted  turnep. 
Thack,  sb.  thatch.     And  so  on. 


Thave,  sb.  a  young  ewe. 

Thone,  adj.  somewhat  damp  an_d 
cold ;  not  thoroughly  dry. 

Thorough,  sb.  an  interfurrow, 
between  two  ridges. 

Threave,  sb.  twenty-four  sheaves. 

Throo,  sb.  a  slip  or  width  of 
corn,  which  a  set  of  reapers,  &c., 
drive  before  them,  at  once; 
whether  it  consist  of  one  or  more 
lands,  or  ridges. 

Toes,  or  Sidespurns,  sb.  pi.  the 
spreading  roots  of  trees.  See 
Heartspurn. 

Tonkey,  adj.  a  modern  provin- 
cialism :  a  word  lately  intro- 
duced, I  believe;  and  appears 
to  be  at  present  of  uncertain 
meaning ;  —  short-legged  and 
deep-carcased  ;  resembling  the 
Chinese  breed  of  swine.  [At  p. 
328  of  vol.  i.  Mr  Marshall  men- 
tions the  '  tonkey,  or  half-bred 
Chinese  swine.'  Perhaps  it  is  a 
mere  corruption  of  Tonquin."] 

Trine,  sb.  of  fellies,  thirteen ;  of 

spokes,  twenty-five. 
Try,  sb.  a  corn-skreen. 
Try,  v.  to  skreen. 

Tunning-dish,  sb.  the  common 
name  of  a  tunnel ;  which  is  per- 
haps the  diminutive  of  tunning 
dish. 

Tupman,  sb.  a  breeder  of,  or 
dealer  in  tups. 

Tups,  sb.  pi.  rams. 

Turf,  sb.  sward ;  grassland. 

Turf,  v.  to  adjust  the  surface  of 
sown  sward.  '  Oat-lands  are 
turfed:  that  is,  the  sods  which 
have  been  torn  off  the  plits  by 
the  harrows  and  lie  on  the  sur- 
face, >  probably  with  their  grass 
sides  upward,  and  of  course  in  a 
state  of  vegetation,  are  thrown 
by  hand,  or  with  forks,  into  hol- 
lows, with  the  grass  sides  in- 
verted; '  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
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Turn,  sb.  year  or  time. 

Turneping,    sb.    collecting    tur- 

neps. 
Twitch,  Black,  sb.  festuca  durius- 

cula,  hard  fescue. 

Twitch,   Common,   sb.    triticum 
repens,  couchgrass. 

Twitch,   Running,   sb.    agrestis 
alba,  creeping  bent. 

Waggoner,  sb.   an  upper  man- 
servant; carter. 

Wall,  sb.  the  stem  of  a  rick  is 
called  the  walls. 

Wallspring,    sb.    a    cold,    wet, 
springy,  or  spewy  part  of  land. 

Wastrels,    sb.   pi.    outcasts;    as 
wastrel  bricks,  &c.   See  Cullings. 


Waygoing   crop,  sb.      'In  the 

open  field  township,  the  out- 
going tenant  has  what  is  called 
the  waygoing  crops  [evidently 
away-going"] — that  is,  the  wheat 
and  spring  corn,  sown  previously 
to  the  quitting ; '  vol.  i.  p.  19, 
note. 

Weddergetter.     See  Ramgetter. 

Whit-tawer,  sb.  a  collarmaker ; 
the  common  name. 

Willoweed,  sb.  polygonum  pensyl- 
vanicum,  &c. ;  persicaria ;  smart- 
weed. 

Wind  (the  i  long)  [weind],  sb.  a 
winch,  or  wince. 

Yard-wood,  sb.     See  Cord. 
Yellows,   sb.    genista    tinctoria, 
dyers'  broom. 


VI.    PROVINCIALISMS  OF  WEST  DEVONSHIRE. 


[THE  following  Glossary,  chiefly  of  agricultural  terms,  is  taken 
from  Marshall's  Kural  Economy  of  the  West  of  England,  2  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1796;  vol.  i,  pp.  323 — 332.  The  quotations  introduced 
are  from  the  same  work.  Thus,  under  Barton,  p.  101  means  p.  101 
of  vol.  i,  where  the  extract  given  may  be  found.  Mr  Shelly  has 
kindly  added  a  few  notes,  which  are  marked  J.  S.  The  pronuncia- 
tions marked  (in  Glossic)  are  also  inserted  on  Mr  Shelly 's  authority.] 


Apple-drone,  sb.  [a]  wasp ;  the 
ordinary  name.  [Bather  apple- 
drain;  drone  I  never  heard. — 
J.  S.] 

Arrishes,  sb.  pi.  stubbles. 

Arrish-mows,  sb.  pi.  field  stack- 
lets.  See  vol.  i.  p.  171.  '  Ar- 
rish-mows  —  or  field  Stacklets. 
In  a  late  harvest  and  in  a  moist 
climature,  like  that  of  West 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  espe- 
cially after  a  wet  summer,  which 
seldom  fails  of  filling  the  butts 
of  corn-sheaves  with  green  suc- 
culent herbage,  —  securing  the 
ears  from  injury,  and  at  the  same 
time  exposing  the  butts  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  is, 
Belf-evidently,  an  admirable  ex- 
pedient. The  size  of  Arrish- 
mows  varies.  Those  which  I 
have  observed,  generally  con- 
tained about  a  waggon-load  of 
sheaves.  But  they  may  be  made 
of  any  size  from  a  shock  of  ten 
sheaves  to  a  load.  The  method 
of  making  them  is  this  •  a  sort 
of  cone,  or  rather  square  pyra- 
mid, being  formed  with  sheaves 
set  upon  their  butts,  and  leaning 
towards  the  center,  the  work- 


man gets  upon  them,  on  his 
knees ;  an  assistant  putting 
sheaves,  in  their  proper  places,  be- 
fore him,  while  he  crawls  round 
the  "mow,"  treading  them,  in 
this  manner,  with  bis  knees,  ap- 
plied about  the  banding-place; 
and  continuing  thus  to  lay  course 
after  course,  until  the  mow  be 
deemed  high  enough  :  observing 
to  contract  the  dimensions  as  it 
rises  in  height,  and  to  set  the 
sheaves  more  and  more  upright, 
until  they  form,  at  the  top,  a 
sharp  point,  similar  to  that  of 
nine  sheaves  set  up  as  a  shock ; 
and  like  this  it  is  capped  with 
an  inverted  sheaf,  either  of  corn 
or  of  "  reed  :  "  the  principle  and 
the  form,  when  finished,  being 
the  same  in  both ;  namely,  a 
square  pyramid.'  [Pronounced 
erish  moe,wz.] 

Ballard,  sb.  a  castrate  ram. 

Barker,  sb.  a  rubber,  or  whet- 
stone. 

Barton,  sb.  a  large  farm.  See  p. 
101.  'Barton,  a  name  which 
perhaps  was  originally  given  to 
demesne  lands,  or  manor  farms, 
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but  "which  now  seems  to  be 
applied  to  any  large  farm  in 
contradistinction  to  the  mdre 
common  description  of  farms.' 

Beat,  sb.  the  roots  and  soil  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  '  burn- 
ing beat.'  See  vol.  i.  p.  141. 
'  Burning  leat,  answering  to  the 
paring  and  burning,  or  more 
technically,  sodburning — of  other 
districts.  This  operation  in  agri- 
culture has  been  practised  in 
this  Western  part  of  the  island 
from  time  beyond  which  memory 
nor  tradition  reaches.  ...  In  an 
old  tract  which  I  saw  some  years 
ago  in  the  British  Museum,  this 
operation  is  termed  Devonshiring, 
and  it  is  to  this  day  called  Den- 
shiring in  different  districts.' 
[Burning  beat  is  pronounced 
bu'h'nen  bait.  To  Devonshire 
ground  is  a  proverb  mentioned  in 
Puller's  Worthies,  under  Devon- 
shire.— J.  S.] 

Beating-axe,  [now  generally  call- 
ed bid'iks]  sb.  See  as  above. 
'  There  are,  at  present,  three  dis- 
tinct methods  of  separating  the 
sward  or  sod — provincially  the 
spine— from  the  soil.  The  one 
is  performed  with  a  Seating-axe 
— namely,  a  large  adze  —  some 
five  or  six  inches  wide,  and  ten 
or  twelve  inches  long ;  crooked, 
and  somewhat  hollow  or  dishing. 
With  this,  which  was  probably 
the  original  instrument  employ- 
ed in  the  operation,  large  chips, 
shavings,  or  sods  are  struck 
off.  ...  In  using  it,  the  work- 
man appears,  to  the  eye  of  a 
stranger  at  some  distance,  to  be 
'beating  the  surface,  as  with  a 
beetle,  rather  than  to  be  chip- 
ping off  the  sward  with  an  edge- 
tool.  This  operation  is  termed 
hand-beating.' 

Been,  *&.  a  with,  withey,  or  band  ; 
a  twisted  twig. 

Beesom,  Bizzom,  sb.  sparti.um 
scoparium,  the  broom  plant : 


hence  a  name  of  the  sweeping- 
broom  of  the  housewife. 

Beverage,  [biverij]  sb.  water 
cider,  or  small  cider. 

Blind-nettle,  sb.  galeopsis  tetra- 
hit,  wild  hemp. 

Burrow,  sb.  a  hillock  or  heap  ; 

as  '  stone-burrows,' — '  beat-6wr- 
roivs : '  hence,  probably,  Barrow, 
tumulus.  [Barrow  is  used  near 
Plymouth  for  a  heap  of  stone. — 
J.S.] 

Buss,  sb.  a  grass  calf.  See  p. 
249.  '  Perhaps  originally  bosses, 
or  wood-calves  (in  contradistinc- 
tion to  house-calves) ;  namely, 
calves  suffered  to  run  with  their 
dams,  in  the  woods  or  forest- 
lands.' 

Butt,  sb.  a  close-bodied  cart ;  as 
dung-butt,  or  wheel-cart :  gurry- 
butt,  or  sledge-cart :  ox.-butt, 
hoxsQ-butt,  [slide-butt.'] 

Butt-load,  sb.  about  six  seams. 

Caddel,  sb.   heracleum  sphondi- 

lium,  cow-parsnip. 
Cess,  Zess,  sb.  a  mow,  in  a  barn. 
Cheese,  sb.  the  pile  of  pornage, 

in  making  cider. 

Claw-ill,  sb.  the  foul,  in  cattle. 

Clouted  cream,  sb.  cream  raised  by 
heat.  See  Raw  and  Scald  cream. 

Cob,  Cobwall,  sb.  mudwall. 

Conventionary  rents,  sb.  pi.  the 
reserved  rents  of  life  leases. 

Coomb,  sb.  a  narrow  meadowy 
bottom ;  generally,  or  always, 
between  hanging  woods. 

Courtlage,  [kaut-lej]  sb.  [a]  farm- 
yard. [Or,  the  yard,  whether 
paved  or  unpaved,  of  a  house  in 
town  or  country.— J.  S.] 

Cousin  Betty,  sb.  a  female  change- 
ling, real  or  counterfeit,  who 
goes  about  the  country  to  excite 
charity,  as  she  does  in  Yorkshire, 
under  the  same  name  ! 
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Crooks,  sb.  pi.  a  furniture  of 
packhorses.  See  page  121.  'The 
furniture  of  pack-horses  varies 
•with  the  load  to  be  carried.  Hay, 
corn,  straw,  faggots,  and  other 
comparatively  light  articles  of 
burden,  are  loaded  between 
crooks;  formed  of  willow-poles, 
about  the  thickness  of  sithe- 
handles,  and  seven  or  eight  feet 
long,  bent  as  ox-bows,  but  with 
one  end  much  longer  than  the 
other.  These  are  joined  in  pairs, 
with  slight  cross  bars,  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  long ;  and 
each  horse  is  furnished  with  two 
pair  of  these  crooks,  slung  to- 
gether, so  as  that  the  shorter 
and  stronger  ends  shall  lie  easy 
and  firmly  against  the  pack  sad- 
dle ;  the  longer  and  lighter  ends 
rising,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  more 
inches  above  the  horses  back, 
and  standing  four  or  five  feet 
from  each  other.  Within  and 
between  these  crooks  the  load  is 
piled  and  bound  fast  together.' 
See  Pots. 

Crow-bar,  Bar-ire,  sb.  an  iron 
crow. 

Culvers,  sb.  pi.  pigeons. 

Culver-house,  sb.  pigeon-house  or 
dove-cot. 

Dashels,  sb.  pi.  cardui,  thistles 
(the  ordinary  name). 

[Denshiring.     See  Beat.'] 

Drags,  sb.  pi.  large  harrows. 

Draw,  v.  to  carry  or  convey  hay 
or  corn  on  a  waggon  or  sledge : 
most  proper.  See  Dray.  [The 
verb  is  also  dray,  not  draw;  it 
is  pronounced  drai'y. — J.  S.] 

Dray,  sb.  a  sledge,  for  light  pro- 
duce, as  hay  or  straw  ;  query — 
a  corruption  of  draw  ? 

Drudge,  sb.  a  large  team-rake. 
See  page  125.  '  The  drudge  is 
an  implement  peculiar,  I  be- 
lieve, to  this  part  of  the  island. 
It  is  a  long,  heavy,  wooden- 


toothed  rake ;  with  the  teeth 
broad,  and  set  with  the  flat  side 
foremost ;  drawn  by  oxen  or 
horses,  and  used  to  collect  the 
fragments  of  sward  loosened  by 
the  plow  and  harrow,  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  it.' 

Earth-ridges,  sb.  pi.  See  p.  158. 
'  Earth-ridges  are  formed  in  the 
field,  either  with  mold  hacked 
from  the  borders  of  it,  or  with 
the  soil  of  the  area  raised  with 
the  plow.  The  earth  thus  raised 
is  broken  into  small  fragments, 
and  formed  into  long  narrow 
beds.  Upon  these  earth-ridges 
the  stone  lime  is  laid,  and  cover- 
ed up  with  the  out-skirts  of  the 
beds.' 

Eaver,  sb.  lolium  perenne,  ray- 
grass. 

-Eth  is  in  common  use,  as  the 
termination  of  the  third  person 
singular :  hath,  doth,  are  also 
in  ordinary  use.  [More  often  -th, 
e.  g.  [kumth]  for  cometh,  [goath] 
for  goeth,  [ninth]  for  runneth. — 
J.  S.] 

Fairies,  sb.  pi.  (pronounced 
vairies)  [vaih''iz]  squirrels!  [Not 
the  squirrel,  but  the  polecat. — 
J.  S.] 

Fern- web,  sb.scarabceus  liorticola, 
a  small  chaffer,  injurious  to  the 
fruit  of  the  apple-tree  while  very 
small. 

Fetter-lock,  sb.  fetlock  of  a 
horse ;  by  corruption,  perhaps, 
[of]  footlock. 

Flapdock,  [flap-i-dok]  sb.  digitalis 
purpurea,  fox-glove. 

French  nuts,  sb.  pi.  walnuts. 

Frith,  [vreeth]  sb.  brush-wood. 

Gale,  sb.  a  castrate  bull. 

Greenside,  sb.  grass,  turf,  green- 
sward. 

Grey-bird,  sb.  the  thrush,  no 
doubt  in  contradistinction  to  the 
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black-bird,  both,  being  birds  of 
song,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
size ;  a  simple,  apt  distinction. 
Gurry-butt,  sb.  dung-sledge.  See 
p.  121.  'The  gurry-butt,  or 
dung-sledge,  of  Devonshire,  is  a 
sort  of  sliding  cart  or  barrow, 
usually  of  a  size  proper  to  be 
drawn  by  one  horse  :  sometimes 
it  is  made  larger ;  .  .  .  the  sides 
and  ends  are  about  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  are  fixed,  the 
load  being  discharged  by  over- 
turning the  carriage.'  See  Butt 
and  Slide-butt. 

Hack,  sb.  a  one-ended  mattock. 

Ham-trees,  sb.  pi.  hames. 

Ham-wards,  sb.  pi.  straw  or  rush 
collars  for  horses. 

Hand-beating,  sb.  See  p.  142. 
[See  extract  under  Seating-axe.'] 

Hand-reaping,  sb.  ordinary  reap- 
ing, contradistinct  from  hewing. 

Haul-to,  sb.  a  tliree-tined  dung- 
drag. 

Heal,  [hel]  v.  to  cover,  as  with 
slates. 

Healing,  Helling,  sb.  the  slate 
covering  of  a  roof;  also  the 
operation  of  slating ;  hence, 

Hellier,  sb.  a  slater. 

Herbery,  sb.  a  cottage-garden,  or 
herb-garden.  [Lat.  herbarium.'] 

Hewing,  sb.  a  method  of  cutting 
wheat.  See  p.  168.  '  This  is  a 
kind  of  mowing  with  one  hand. 
The  yoiving-hook  is  formed  much 
like  the  common  sharp-edged 
hand  reaping-hook  of  this  and 
other  places,  but  somewhat 
larger  every  way — longer,  broad- 
er, and  stouter;  with  a  hooked 
kuob  at  the  end  of  the  handle  to 
prevent  its  slipping  out  of  the 
hand.  With  this  instrument, 
the  corn  is  struck  at,  horizon- 
tally, and  almost  close  to  the 
ground,  with  the  one  hand ; 
while  the  other  hand  and  arm 


strike  it  at  the  same  instant, 
about  the  middle  of  the  straw, 
thus  driving  it,  upright,  against 
the  standing  corn :  the  work- 
man taking  a  sweep  round  as 
much  as  will  form  a  sheaf,  and 
collecting  the  whole  together  in 
the  centre  into  a  sort  of  leaning 
cone ;  finally  striking  the  hook 
under  its  base  to  disengage  it 
entirely  from  the  soil,  but  still 
supporting  it  with  the  left  or 
loose  arm  and  the  leg,  until  the 
hook  be  put  beneath  it  to  lift  it, 
horizontally,  to  the  band.  .  .  . 
This  practice  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  West  of  England ;  it  has 
long  been  in  use  in  Kent  and 
Surrey.' 

Hine,  [huyn]  sb.  bailiff,  or  farm- 
steward.  [The  word  is  generally 
written  hind,  though  pronounced 
as  marked.— J.  S.J 

Hog-colts,  sb.  pi.  yearling  colts. 

Hogs,  sb.  pi.  yearling  sheep. 

Holm,  [hoam  or  hoamen-tree]  sb. 
ilex  aquifolium,  holly. 

Juncate,  Junket,  sb.  coagulated 
milk,  eaten  in  the  undisturbed 
state  of  coagulation,  with  sugar, 
spices,  and  clouted  cream. 

Keezer,  sb.  a  sort  of  sieve. 

Lead,  v.  to  carry  trusses  on  horse- 
back. See  p.  167.  'Formerly, 
it  seems,  loose  corn  which  had 
been  cut  with  the  sithe,  was  led 
in  "trusses"  or  large  bundles, 
each  a  horse-load,  bound  to- 
gether with  two  ropes,  and  laid 
across  a  "pannel"  or  pad-sad- 
dle, and  steadied  or  led  by  a 
woman  or  youth  from  the  field. 
This  was  called  truss-leading  or 
leading — a  term  which  is  com- 
mon at  this  time,  in  the  North 
of  England  and  in  Scotland  for 
carrying,  hauling,  or  drawing 
hay,  corn,  or  other  article  on  a 
carriiigc.'  Sec  Draw. 
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Lear,  Leary,  adj.  empty,  as  an 
unloaded  cart  or  waggon. 

Leat,  sb.  an  artificial  rill,  rivulet, 
or  brook.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 
1  Plymouth  Leat.  This  artificial 
brook  is  taken  out  of  the  river 
Mew,  towards  its  source,  at  the 
foot  of  Sheepstor  Tor,  in  a  wild 
mountain  dell.  Leat,  Late,  or 
Lake,  as  it  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced, is  perhaps  a  corruption 
of  lead  or  conductor,  being  ap- 
plied, I  believe,  to  any  artificial 
channel  for  conducting  water.' 

Lent-rose,  sb.  (pi.  lent-roseri)  the 
narcissus  or  daffodil. 

Linhay,  [liiri]  sb.  an  open  shed. 

Masts,  Mess  (1),  sb.  pi.  acorns. 
Mazed,  adj.  silly,  idiotic. 

Mell,    v.    to   mix,    as   lime   and 

earth. 
Mock,    sb.    pomage,    or    ground 

fruit. 
Mores,    [mau'z]    sb.  _pl.     roots, 

whether  of  grass  or  trees  (the 

ordinary  name). 

Mow,  [moe]  sb.  a  rick  or  stack. 

Mow-hay,  [moe'i  or  mue/i]  sb. 
stackyard.  [The  surname  Sow- 
hay,  common  near  Plymouth,  is 
pronounced  by  the  people  bue'i.] 

Necessity,  sb.  a  base  kind  of 
spirit.  See  p.  236.  'A  vile 
spirit  which  is  drawn,  by  the 
'  housewives  of  Devon,  from  the 
grounds  and  lees  of  the  ferment- 
ing-room.  These  dregs  are  dis- 
tilled (of  course  illegally)  by 
means  of  a  porridge-pot,  with  a 
tin  head  fixed  over  it,  and  com- 
municating with  a  straight  pipe, 
passing  through  a  hogshead  of 
water ;  the  liquor  being  passed 
twice  through  this  imperfect  ap- 
paratus. It,  of  course,  comes 
over  extremely  empyreumatic ; 
and  is  drank  in  a  recent  state, 
under  the  appropriate  namo  of 
necessity.1 


Not,  Knot,  pp.  polled,  as  sheep. 
[Knot  is  bad  spelling.] 

Oak-webb,  sb.  scarabceus  melo- 
lontha,  the  chaffer  or  may-bug. 

Ordain,  v.  to  order. 

Ordained,  pp.  intended  (com- 
mon). 

Overland  farm,  sb.  a  parcel  of 
land,  without  a  house  to  it. 

Passage,  sb.  ferry  ;  the  ordinary 

name. 
Pike,  Peek,  Pick,  sb.  a  prong  or 

hay-fork.       Query  —  analogous 

with  war-p?!&e  ?    [Yes.] 

Pitch,  v.  to  fling  sheaves  upon  a 
stack  or  mow.  See  p.  177.  '  The 
sheaves  being  left  upon  the  ground 


from  the  point  of  a  prong  formed 
very  narrow  in  the  tines,  over 
the  head  of  the  pitcher,  a  boy 
placing  the  sheaves  fairly  before 
him.  I  have  seen  a  man  thus 
pitching  sheaves  up  to  the  roof 
of  a  stack  above  the  ordinary 
height,  throwing  them  several 
feet  above  the  reach  of  his  fork. 
The  spring  is  got  by  the  arms 
and  the  knee  jointly  ;  or  is  done 
at  arms  length.  "When  the  height 
is  very  great,  or  the  sheaves 
heavy,  two  men's  exertions,  it 
seems,  are  joined  :  one  man  plac- 
ing the  tines  of  his  pick  under 
the  "stem"  or  handle  of  the 
other  !  Much  probably  depends 
on  the  forming  of  the  tines  of 
the  prong;  they  contract  up- 
wards to  an  acute  angle  ;  the 
sheaves,  of  course,  part  from 
them  with  a  degree  of  spring, 
given  by  the  straw  compressed 
between  them.' 

Plansher,  sb.  a  chamber-floor. 
[The  word  is  planshen  ;  plansher 
I  have  never  heard.  —  J.  S.] 

Plow,  sb.  a  team  of  oxen.  See  Setol. 

Plum,  adj.  light  and  puffy,  as 
some  soils.  [Also  plim,  for  any- 
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tMng  light  and  puffy. — J.   S.] 

Pook,  sb.  a  cock  of  hay. 

Pots,  sb.  pi.  furniture  of  pack- 
horses.  See  p.  122.  'Dung, 
sand,  materials  of  buildings, 
roads,  &c.,  are  carried  in  potts, 
or  strong  coarse  panniers,  slung 
together,  like  the  crooks,  and  as 
panniers  are  usually  slung ;  the 
dung,  especially  if  long  and 
light,  being  ridged  up,  over  the 
saddle.  The  bottom  of  each  pot 
is  a  falling  door,  on  a  strong  and 
simple  construction.'  See  Crook. 

Potwater,  sb.  water  for  house- 
hold purposes. 

Found-house,  sb.  cider  manu- 
factory. See  p.  228.  '  The  ap- 
ples being  thrown  into  a  large 
trough  or  tub,  five  or  six  per- 
sons, standing  round  the  vessel, 
pounded  them  with  large  club- 
shaped  wooden  pestils,  whose 
ends  are  guarded  and  made 
rough  .  .  .  with  the  heads  of 
nails.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  epi- 
thet pound  is  applied  to  the 
house,  &c.,  in  which  the  whole 
business  of  cider-making  is  per- 
formed.' 

Raw  cream,  sb.  cream  raised  in 
the  natural  way,  not  scalded  or 
clouted.  See  Clouted  cream.  [Al- 
ways called  ream  [reem],  or 
raw  ream.  Cream  is  applied 
only  to  scalded  cream. — J.  S.] 

Bed  hay,  sb.  mow-burnt  hay ; 
in  distinction  to  '  green  hay,'  or 
hay  which  has  taken  a  moderate 
heat,  and  to  '  vinny  hay,'  or  that 
which  is  mouldy. 

Reed,  sb.  unbruised  straw,  of 
wheat  or  rye. 

Roo,  [raw]  adj.  rough.  [Rough- 
cast (see  under  Slap-dash)  is 
always  called  ruw-kaast.] 

Scald  cream,  sb.  cream  raised  by 
heat,  '  clouted  cream.' 

Seam,  sb.  a  horse-load,  or  three 
hundred- weights. 


Sewl,  Sule,  pronounced  zule 
[zeol  or  zuel],  sb.  a  plow  (the 
only  name).  See  Plow, 

Slieedwood,  sb.  rough  poles  of 
topwood. 

Shippen,  Kb.  an  ox-house. 

Skirting,  sb.  See  p.  144.  '  For 
skirting,  the  common  share  is 
used,  but  made  perhaps  some- 
what wider  than  when  it  is  used 
in  the  ordinary  operation  of 
plowing.  In  this  mode  of  using 
the  plow,  little  more  than  half 
the  sward  is  pared  off;  turning 
the  part  raised  upon  a  line  of 
unmoved  turf.  .  .  .  The  paring 
of  turf  in  this  case  is  from  one 
to  two  inches  thick  on  the  coulter 
margin,  decreasing  in  thickness 
to  a  thin  feather-edge  by  which 
it  adheres  to  the  unmoved  sward.' 
[This  is  part  of  the  operation  of 
sod-burning.] 

Skoyes,  sb.  pi.  reaps,  shoves, 
grips,  or  bundles,  of  corn;  un- 
bound sheaves. 

Slap-dash,  sb.  rough-cast,  or 
liquid  coating  of  buildings. 

Slat-axe,  sb.  a  mattock,  with  a 
short  axe-end. 

Slide-butt,  sb.  dung-sledge.  See 
Gurry-butt. 

Small,  adj.  low,  as  the  water  of 

a  river,  &c. 
Souant,   [zue'ent]  adj.  fair,  even, 

regular  (a  hackneyed  word). 
Spade,  v.  to  pare  or  breast-plow. 
Spars,  sb.pl.  thatching-rods. 
Spine,  sb.  turf,  sod,  sward.     See 

Seating-axe. 

Spire,  sb.  arundo,  a  reed. 
Staff,  sb.  a  measure  of  nine  feet, 

half  a  customary  rod. 
Stem,  sb.  the  handle  of  a  fork. 
Stickle,  adj.  steep,  as  a  road ;  or 

rapid,  as  a  stream. 
Stroll,  sb.  a  narrow  slip  of  land. 
Stroyl,  sb.  couch,  or  other  weeds, 
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or  roots  of  weeds,  especially  what 
harrow  up,  or  rake  out  of  the 
Boil ;  whether  in  the_field  or  the 
garden. 

Survey,  sb.  a  sort  of  auction. 
See  p.  71.  '  The  disposal  of 
farms  for  three  lives  is  generally 
by  what  are  provincially  termed 
surveys,  a  species  of  auction,  at 
which  candidates  bid  for  the 
priority  of  refusal,  rather  than 
for  the  thing  itself;  a  species  of 
sale  common  to  every  species  of 
property.  If  the  highest  bidder 
does  not  reach  the  seller's  price, 
the  bidding  is  inconclusive ;  the 
seller  names  his  price,  and  the 
highest  bidder  has  the  first  option 
of  choice  or  refusal.  If  he  re- 
fuse, the  next  highest  bidder  takes 
his  choice,  and  so  of  the  rest.' 

Till,  ?;.  to  sow  and  harrow  in  the 
seed,  to  seminate. 

Tong-tree,  sb.  the  pole  of  an  ox- 
cart, or  waggon. 

Tor,  [taah'J  sb.  a  ragged  pointed 
hill;  as  Brent- Tor,  Boo- Tor, 
High-Tor. 

Tormenting,  sb.  sub-hoing,  or 
sub-plowing.  See  p.  296.  '  Tor- 
menting is  performed  with  a  sub- 
plow  of  many  shares,  which  are 
fixed  in  a  triangular  frame,  sup- 
ported by  wheels ;  these  shares 
or  sub-hoes,  working  a  few 
inches  beneath  the  surface  .  .  . 
the  tormenting  being  done  pre- 
viously to  the  plowing,  for  which 
it  is  an  admirable  preparation,  as 
not  only  separating  the  roots  of 
weeds,  but  breaking  the  soil,  and 
rendering  it  the  more  obedient  to 
the  harrow.' 

Trone,  sb.  [a]  trench,  or  drain. 

Trusses,  sb.  pi.  bundles  of  corn 
or  straw,  to  be  led  on  horseback. 
See  p.  167.  [See  extract  under 
Lead.'} 

Tucker,  si.  [a]  fuller. 
Tucking-milL,  sb.  fulling-mill. 
Turf,  sb.  peat 


Vags,  sb.  pi.  turves,  for  fuel. 
Qu. — a  corruption  of  flags  ?  See 
Prov.  of  Norfdk  [p.  48,  above.] 

Vat,  sb.  the  bed  of  the  cider-press. 

Veil,  v.  See  p.  143.  'For  vei- 
ling, the  share  is  made  wide, 
with  the  angle  or  outer  point  of 
the  wing  or  fin  turned  upward, 
to  separate  the  turf  entirely  from 
the  soil.  [Part  of  the  operation 
of  sod-burning.] 

Vetty,  [vit'i]  adj.  apposite,  suit- 
able ;  opposed  to  Wish,  q.  v. 
[Better  spelt  vitty.~\ 

Vinny,  adj.  mouldy. 

Vorrage,  si.  earth  collected  for 
moiling  with  lime.  See  Hell. 

Wants,  si.  pi.  moles. 

Whitaker,  si.  a  species  of  quartz. 
'Intermixed  with  the  soil,  and 
often  united  with  fragments  of 
slate-rock,  is  found,  in  blocks 
and  fragments  of  various  sizes,  a 
species  of  crystal  or  quartz — • 
provincially  whittaker — which  in 
colour  is  mostly  white,  some- 
times tinged  with  red  or  rust 
colour; '  p.  16. 

White  witch,  sb.  a  good  creature, 
which  has  the  power  of  counter- 
acting the  evil  designs  of  Black 
witches.  Such  kind  spirits  for- 
merly were  found  in  Yorkshire, 
and  are  still  spoken  of  there  by 
the  same  name.  [The  white 
witch  is  not  a  spirit,  but  a  human 
being,  man  or  woman,  who  af- 
fords help  to  those  who  are  '  ill- 
wished.'— J.  S.] 

Wish,  adj.  inapt,  bad,  unfit,  as 
'  wish  weather,'  or  any  '  wish 
thing,'  as  a  stone,  or  a  piece  of 
timber  ill-suited  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  applied  or  re- 
quired (another  hackneyed  epi- 
thet). See  Vetty. 

Yoke  of  oxen,  si.  a  pair  of  oxen. 
Yowing.     See  Hewing. 


VII. 

A  UST  OF  ANCIENT  WOKDS  AT  PRESENT  USED  IN 

THE  MOUNTAINOUS  DISTRICT  OF  THE  WEST 
RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

COMMUNICATED  BY  ROBERT  WILLAN,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  AND  S.A. 
Read  27th  June,  1811. 


[THE  following  Word-list  is  reprinted  from  pp.  138 — 167  of  vol. 
xvii  of  the  '  Archaeologia,'  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  A  copy  of  this  communication  was  kindly  presented 
to  the  E.  D.  S.  by  Mr  F.  K.  Robinson,  of  Whitby,  author  of  the 
Whitby  Glossary.  The  following  notice  of  Dr  "VVillan  is  copied 
from  the  Gentleman 's  Magazine,  June,  1812  ;  p.  595. 

a  1812.  April  7.  Died,  at  Madeira,  to  which  island  he  sailed 
about  seven  months  since  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  in  an  attack  of 
dropsy,  aged  54,  Dr.  Robert  Willan,  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  many 
years  an  eminent  physician  of  the  metropolis,  and  author  of  a  cele- 
brated work  on  Cutaneous  Diseases,  and  on  the  Varieties  of  Vac- 
cination. In  addition  to  his  great  merits  as  a  physician  and  as  an 
accurate  and  classical  writer,  he  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
men,  a  sincere  friend,  a  good  husband,  and  an  affectionate  father. 
He  was,  in  truth,  a  model  of  the  perfect  human  character ;  a  bene- 
volent and  skilful  physician,  a  correct  and  sound  philosopher,  and 
a  truly  virtuous  man." 

Dr  Willan  was  closely  connected  in  the  profession  with  Dr 
Thomas  Bateman  (born  at  Whitby,  1778,  died  at  the  same  place 
1821,  but  chiefly  resident  in  London),  who,  according  to  Bohn's 
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Lowndes'  Bibl.  Manual,  published  Delineations  of  Cutaneous  Dis- 
eases, comprised  in  the  Classification  of  the  late  Dr  "VVillan,  with  a 
new  Series;  London,  1817;  4 to.  The  same  Manual  notes — The 
United  Gospel  (i.  e.  a  harmony  of  the  four  gospels)  by  E.  and  M. 
"WTUan;  3rd  edit.  London,  1803 ;  8vo.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1782,  the  second  in  1798. 

A  very  few  remarks  have  been  added,  within  square  brackets, 
and  some  of  the  matter  has  been  transposed,  for  greater  convenience. 
The  remarks  signed  '  F.  K.  II. '  are  Mr  Kobinson's,  the  remainder  are 
my  own. — W.  W.  Skeat.] 

THE  following  list  of  ancient  words,  commonly  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  a  northern  district  of  England,  is  offered  to  the 
Society  as  an  object  not  devoid  of  interest.  In  presenting  it,  I  may 
hope  other  members  will  be  excited  to  form  collections  of  terms 
employed  among  the  peasantry  in  different  counties.  Such  a  plan, 
it  must  be  evident,  would  greatly  contribute  to  elucidate  both 
History  and  Philology.  Those  who  make  a  research  in  other  parts 
of  the  island  will  probably  find  a  rich  harvest,  when  compared  with 
my  gleanings  near  the  rugged  hills  of  "Westmoreland,  and  in  the 
adjoining  border  of  Yorkshire. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  no  word  occurring  in  Johnson's 
dictionary  is  put  down  in  the  annexed  list,  unless  the  sense  differ 
materially  from  what  he  has  expressed.  The  antiquated  terms  re- 
tained by  him  are  taken  from  Ray  or  Bailey,  and  I  should  add  that 
nearly  all  of  them  continue  in  present  use  among  the  peasants  and 
cottagers  of  the  district  mentioned. 

I  am,  induced  to  offer  a  simple  list  of  terms,  having  observed  that 
the  printed  specimens  of  dialects  in  different  counties  do  not  exhibit 
the  range  of  ancient  or  unusual  words  employed  in  each  district, 
but  seem  intended  to  amuse  the  reader  with  uncouth  rustic  phrases, 
and  to  bewilder  him  by  distorted  spelling. 

[At  the  end  of  the  Glossary  Dr  Willan  has  some  concluding 
remarks,  transferred  to  this  place  for  convenience,  which  are  as 
follows : — ] 
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1.  IT  may  be  observed  that  nearly  all  the  words  in  the  above 
list  are  Saxon  or  Anglo-Saxon  radicals.     The  few  words  of  Gaelic 
interspersed,   have    been,   I    think,  adopted  from  the  choruses  of 
popular  Irish  songs,  since  the  accession  of   his  present   Majesty 
[George  III.].     Rivers  and  mountains  often  retain  their  names  for 
many  ages,  even  in  countries  that  have  been  successively  occupied  by 
tribes  of  different  origins  and  different  languages.     The  name  of  the 
river  Lon,  which  intersects  the  district  where  my  observations  were 
made,  seems  to  be  the  only  Celtic  word  remaining  in  it.    Lon  denotes 
a  river,  forming,  before  it  disembogues,  a  lake,  or  large  expanse  of 
water,  resembling  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

2.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  the  idea  en- 
tertained by  Dr  Jamieson,  and  some  others,  who  maintain  that  the 
lowland  Scotch  and  the  English  are  different  languages.     Any  varia- 
tions of  accent,  or  in  the  mode  of  spelling,  do  not  contribute  to  estab- 
lish the  point,  when  we  find  on  examination,  what  has  been  found 
in  the  present  instance,  that  both  the  radicals  and  the  grammar  are 
precisely  the  same.     Hence  a  person  born  in  any  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England  understands  ancient  and  modern  Scottish  poetry, 
and  enjoys  it  as  much  as  the  Scots  themselves.     Dr  Jamieson  has 
made  the  difference  of  the  two  languages  appear  greater  by  em- 
bodying in  his  Etymological  Dictionary,  with  the  present  Scottish 
dialect,  terms  which  have  been  disused  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years.     If  a  collection  of  words  were  made  from  our  most  ancient 
English  songs,  &c.,  and  added  to  the  present  dialect  in  any  inland 
county,  we  should  find  the  languages,  in  tracing  them  backwards,  not 
diverge,  but  approximate. 

3.  The  learned  author  just  mentioned  thinks  the  Gothic  tribes 
had  enriched  their  own  barren  dialect,  by  adopting  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  nature  from  the  language  of 
the  Celtse.     Against  this  position  we  may  set  off  the  great  diversity 
of  denominations  purely  Saxon,  given  to  the  component  parts  of 
landscapes,  as  to  hills,  woods,  fields,  rivers,  villages,  and  mansion- 
houses,  according  to  their  situation  or  appearances,  viz. 
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1.  Fell            2. 

Forest 

3.  Lea 

4.  Eivulet 

Holt 

Shaw 

Thwaite 

Beck 

Lowe 
Knoll 

Shard 
Grove 

Haugh 
Bent 

Burn 
Weer 

Brae 

Glade 

Shilla 

Lamb 

Scar 

Combe 

Slade 

Swirl 

Cragg 
dough 
(or  Heugh) 

Hurst 
Thicket 
Wild 

Outrake 
Parrock 

Gill 

Streamlet 
Sike 
Gool 

Mere 

Tarn 

5.  Bye 
Thorpe 
Hall 
Biggin 
Stoke 
Court 
Touffa 
Stay 
Wick 
Grange 
Stead 
Stowe 
Gore 
Werth 

This  variety  oi  terms,  applicable  to  objects  in  landscape,  is  be- 
yond the  present  compass  of  our  language ;  and,  in  former  times, 
when  more  extensive,  must  have  been  highly  ornamental  in  poetry. 
They  are  mistaken  who  suppose  that  the  conquering  Saxons  attended 
only  to  the  din  of  arms,  and  operations  of  war.  Bards  or  minstrels 
were  encouraged  by  them  at  all  times  ;  and  a  poet,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  had  obtained  great  celebrity  both  in  the  island  and  on 
the  continent,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.1 
His  works  have  not  been  preserved  to  us,  nor  does  the  succeeding 
period  of  the  heptarchy  exhibit  many  eiforts  of  the  muse.  Men 
inclined  to  contemplation,  leisure,  and  study,  became  monks  ;  and 
Saxon  genius,  by  the  mode  of  education  and  bad  taste  of  foreign 
associates,  was  turned  from  its  natural  bias  to  rhyming  in  a  dead 
language,  .the  poetry  of  which  depended  on  sublimity  with  rhythm, 
but  not  on  rhyme  or  alliteration. 

4.  In  the  following  pages,  a  reference  has  been  occasionally  made 
to  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Riding ; 
their  practices  and  observances  do  not,  however,  materially  differ 
from  those  stated  in  Mr  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities. 

When  the  sun  shines  brightly  on  St  Paul's  day,  they  think  a 

1  Acta  Sanctorum  in  Vita  Sti  Oswald!. 
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man  may  ascertain  whether  he  shall  die  or  not  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year.  He  is  to  spend  the  forenoon  in  fasting,  silence,  and 
solitude,  then  to  walk  out  at  twelve  o'clock  in  an  open  place.  If 
the  shadow  appear  without  a  head,  his  fate  is  decided ;  he  will  not 
outlive  the  year. 

Young  females  disposed  to  observe  the  day  set  apart  for  St 
Agnes,  are  to  fast  from  the  morning,  and  must  go  to  bed  backwards, 
in  profound  silence.  They  expect  then  to  see  their  future  husbands 
cross  the  room,  or  to  behold  them  in  a  dream. 

A  man  will  sometimes  pretend  to  watch,  through  St  Mark's 
night,  in  the  porch  of  the  church.  I  do  not  think  this  has  ever  been 
actually  done  in  the  last  fifty  years  ;  but  the  person  supposed  to  have 
made  the  vigil,  and  to  have  seen  the  parishioners  who  must  die  that 
year  pass  him  in  their  usual  dress,  is  a  terror  to  his  neighbours  ;  for, 
on  the  least  offence  received,  he  is  apt,  by  significant  hints  and 
grimaces,  to  insinuate  the  speedy  death  of  some  cherished  friend  or 
relative. 

On  St  Mark's  eve,  some  young  women  follow  the  ancient  method 
of  sowing  hemp-seed  ;  others  prepare  the  dumb-cake  with  ingredients 
traditionally  suggested  in  witching  doggrel,  viz. 

'  An  egg-shell  full  of  salt, 
An  egg-sliell  full  of  malt, 
An  egg-shell  full  of  barley-meal. ' 

"When  prepared,  it  is  put  in  the  pan  for  baking.  At  the  proper  time, 
a  young  man,  who  is  to  be  the  votary's  husband,  comes  to  turn  the 
cake,  and  retires.  Others  may  witness  the  ceremony,  and,  if  they 
please,  pan  their  cakes  in  succession.  However,  all  of  them  must  be 
supperless,  and  keep  a  profound  silence,  whatever  may  appear ;  other- 
wise they  are  taught  to  expect  some  immediate  and  direful  conse- 
quences. 

[Under  the  headings  Dobbies,  Merry-night,  and  Rapier-dance, 
Dr  Willan  also  has  some  remarks  which  may  most  conveniently  be 
placed  here.] 

The  ideas  respecting  '  dobbies '  are  the  same  as  are  held  in 
Scotland  with  respect  to  '  brownies.'  Though  naturally  lazy,  they 
are  said  to  make,  in  cases  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  incredible 
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exertions  for  the  advantage  of  the  family ;  as,  to  stack  all  the  hay, 
or  house  the  whole  crop  of  corn,  in  one  night. 

The  farmers'  horses  are  left  to  rest,  and  stags,  or  other  wild 
animals,  are  supposed  to  fulfil  the  orders  of  the  demon. 

Some  of  the  dobbies  are  contented  to  stay  in  out-houses  with  the 
cattle,  but  others  will  only  dwell  among  human  beings.  The  latter 
are  thotight  to  be  fond  of  heat,  but  when  the  hearth  cools,  it  is  said, 
they  frisk  and  racket  about  the  house,  greatly  disturbing  the 
inmates.  If  the  family  should  remove  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  a  more  peaceable  mansion,  their  hopes  would  be  frustrated, 
for  we  are  informed  that  the  dobby,  being  attached  to  the  persons, 
not  to  place,  would  remove  also,  and  commence  his  revels  in  the 
new  habitation. 

The  dobbies  residing  in  lone  granges,  or  barns,  and  near  anti- 
quated towers,  bridges,  &c.,  have  a  character  imputed  to  them 
different  from  that  of  the  house-demons.  Benighted  travellers  are 
thought  to  be  much  endangered  by  passing  their  haunts  ;  for,  as 
grave  legends  assure  us,  an  angry  sprite  will  sometimes  jump  behind 
a  horseman,  and  compress  him  so  tightly  that  he  either  perishes 
before  he  can  reach  his  home,  or  falls  into  some  lingering  and  dire- 
ful malady. 

*  Merry-nights '  are  celebrated  in  farm-houses,  chiefly  about 
Christmas,  and  prove  so  interesting,  that  the  young  people  cannot 
be  kept  from  them.  The  amusement  consists  of  athletic  dancing, 
in  all  the  lower  modes  of  that  art,  of  interludes  by  maskers,  mimics, 
and  gesticulators,  and  of  the  ancient  sword-dance.  Tea,  cakes,  fruit, 
strong  ale,  and  strong  punch,  besides  kissing  and  romping,  'with 
gallantry  robust,'  form  an  indispensable  part  of  the  entertainment. 
At  midnight,  all  the  parties  engaged  depart  in  separate  groups, 
cheering  the  way  with  jocund  raillery,  heartfelt  laughter,  and  shouts 
of  exultation.  The  bodings  of  the  howlet,  or  night-crow,  are 
unheeded  by  the  votaries  of  Euphrosyne  ;  no  direful  phantom  glides 
athwart  their  path  in  gloomy  avenues ;  no  demons  obstruct  their 
passage  by  lonely  barns,  mouldering  ruins,  or  ivy-covered  bridges. 
Each  rustic  nymph  is  finally  conducted  by  her  partner  of  the  dance 
to  her  father's  house,  into  which  both  enter  without  noise,  and, 
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seated  on  the  antique  lang-settle,  prolong  conversation  in  gentlo 
whispers,  till  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  admonish  the  youth  to 
retire. 

Should  a  moralist  of  the  south  feel  inclined  to  censure  the 
freedom  of  the  northern  maidens,  let  him  rememher  the  enormities 
committed  at  masquerades,  balls,  and  assemblies,  in  our  refined 
metropolis,  where  women  of  character  and  distinction  often  place 
themselves  in  contact  with  dissolute  females,  or  expose  themselves 
to  be  improperly  addressed  by  the  most  profligate  of  the  other  sex. 
The  daughters  of  yeomen  admit  not  into  their  assemblies  any  person 
of  a  doubtful  reputation  ;  with  them  the  excitements  of  the  merry- 
night  lead  not  to  criminality,  but  terminate  in  honourable  marriage. 
A  lapse  from  chastity  on  these  occasions  scarcely  occurs  in  a  series 
of  years  ;  but  if,  in  unguarded  moments,  a  youthful  pair  shall  yield 
to  temptation,  the  seducer's  conscience  generally  induces  him  to 
anticipate  the  open  shame  or  utter  distress  of  the  frail  damsel,  and  to 
make  the  only  effectual  reparation. 

The  rapier-dance  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  sword-dance  among 
the  ancient  Scandinavians,  or  as  that  described  by  Tacitus  among 
the  Germans.  The  performers  are  usually  dressed  in  a  white  frock, 
or  covered  with  a  shirt,  to  which,  as  also  to  their  hats,  or  paper 
helmets,  are  appended  long  black  ribbons.  They  frequently  go 
from  house  to  house,  about  Christmas,  and  are  treated  with  ale  after 
their  military  exercise.  At  merry-nights,  and  on  other  festive 
occasions,  they  are  introduced  one  after  another  by  the  names  and 
titles  of  heroes,  from  Hector  and  Paris,  princes  of  Troy,  down  to 
Guy  of  Warwick.  A  spokesman  then  repeats  some  verses  in  praise 
of  each,  and  they  begin  to  flourish  the  rapier.  On  a  signal  given, 
all  the  weapons  are  united,  or  interlaced,  but  soon  withdrawn  again, 
and  brandished  by  the  heroes,  who  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  evolu- 
tions, being  usually  accompanied  by  slow  music.  In  the  last  scene, 
the  rapiers  are  united  round  the  neck  of  a  person  kneeling  in  the 
centre,  and  when  they  are  suddenly  withdrawn,  the  victim  falls  to 
the  ground  ;  he  is  afterwards  carried  out,  and  a  mock  funeral  is  per- 
formed with  pomp  and  solemn  strains. 
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Abraid,  v.  to  rise  on  the  stomach 
with  some  degree  of  nausea. 
This  term  is  applied  to  articles  of 
diet,  which  prove  disagreeable  to 
the  taste,  and  difficult  of  diges- 
tion. 

Ack,  v.  to  attend,  to  notice. 
From  the  Saxon  word  achten, 
animum  intendere. — Wachter. 

Addle.     See  Eddie. 

Ag,  Hag,  v.  to  cut  with  a  stroke. 
Hence  the  words  axe,  edge,  and 
to  egg.  Ac  and  hade  are  per- 
haps only  dialectical  variations. 
See  Hack. 

Anenst,     adv.    over-against,   op- 
posite. 
Aries,  sb.  pi.  tetters,  or  Herpes 

miliaris. 
Arr,  sb.  a  blotch  or  sore  on  the 

face ;  or  rather,  the  mark  caused 

by  a  sore. 
Attercob,  sb.  a  spider :  the  word 

signifies  poison-head.     See  Cop. 
Auld-farand,  adj.  old-fashioned. 

See  Farund.    [Better  spelt  auld- 

f<>.rrand.—F.  K.  E.] 

Awk,  sb.  a  stupid  and  clumsy 
person.  Is  not  this  and  the 
word  awkward  derived  from  the 
northern  sea-birds  called  awks, 
the  stupidity  of  which  is  pro- 
verbial ?  See  Linnaeus,  gen. 
Alca.  [No.] 

Bain,  adj.  near,  easy,  obvious. 
The  bainest  gate  signifies  '  the 
readiest  road,  or  the  shoitest 
path.' 

Bailer ag,  v.  to  banter  [or  abuse]. 

Ban-fires,  Ben-fires,  or  Bone-fires, 


sb.  pi.  i.  e.  fires  on  the  heights, 
formerly  kindled  at  appointed 
places  in  times  of  rejoicing. 
The  word  Ban,  if  originally 
Gaelic,  has  been  adopted  into  the 
Teutonic  language.  Wachtor  (in 
Glossar.  German.)  says,  '  Bann 
multas  habet  formas,  et  multos 
significatus  in  antiquissimis  dia- 
lectis,  scribitur  etiam,  ben,  byn, 
fan,  fann,  pan,  pen,  pin,  pfin. 
Significat,  1.  Altum  et  excehum. 
2.  Summitatem.  3.  Dominum. 
Marsis  Antiquis,  Dominus.  TAN- 
FANA  (ignis  altus)  est  Sol  vel 
Ignis.'  Pen-tan,  in  modern 
Welch,  is  the  hob  by  the  fire- 
side. Bone-fire  is  a  corruption 
made  by  the  higher  class  of 
people,  in  order  to  soften  the 
harsh  sound  of  ban-fire,  as  the 
word  is  generally  pronounced. 

Bar-guest,  sb.  a  spirit  or  demon, 
attached  to  a  town  or  village, 
and  said  to  howl  dreadfully  at 
midnight  before  any  general 
calamity.  [There  are  39  words, 
or  thereabouts,  connected  with 
bar-guest,  our  Yorks.  boh-boggle 
or  boh-ghost,  in  my  MS.  Whitby 
Glossary.— F.  K  E.] 

Barns,  sb.  pi.  children. 

Beal,  sb.  a  hot  inflamed  tumour.1 
Hence,  to  leal  is  to  suppurate. 
The  word  beal,  bed,  beel,  or  bayle, 
is  found  in  every  language  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  from 
Kamschatka  to  Ireland.  It 
signifies  a  body  of  flame,  a 
blazing  fire,  as  on  a  beacon,  or 
funeral  pile.* 

Beastings,  sb.  pi.  the  first  milk 
of  a  cow  after  calving. 


1  It  is  now  corruptly  pronounced  bile  or  boil.— Note  by  Dr  Willan. 

2  The  beal  differed  from  culinary  fires,  being  ligbted  on  occasions  prescribed 
either  by  the  priesthood  or  by  the  state.     Is  it  then  necessary,  respecting  one  modi- 
fication of  it,  the  Irish  beal-tane,  to  introduce  the  Assyrian  god  Belus  for  the 
derivation  of  a  word  found  in  so  many  different  languages,  and  among  nations  so 
remote  from  each  other? — Note  by  Dr  \Villan. 
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Beck,  sb.  a  mountain-stream,  or 

small  rapid  river. 
Beet,  v.  to  put  on  fuel,  to  supply 

the  gradual  waste  of  anything. 
Bents,  sb.  pi.  high  pastures,  or 

shelving  commons.     Hence 
Bent-grass,  sb.  which,  from  the 

soil,    is    necessarily  harsh    and 

coarse. 
Big",    sb.    an    inferior    kind    of 

barley. 

Bigg,  v.  to  build. 
Biggen,  v.  to  recover  strength 

after  lying-in. 
Biggin,  sb.  a  building  ;  generally 

a  hut  covered  with  mud  or  turf. 
Birk,  sb.  the  birch. 
Bit,  sb.  crisis,  nick  of  time. 
Blake,  adj.  dark  yellow,  or  livid ; 

hence 
Blakeling,  sb.  the  citrinella  or 

yellow-hammer. 
Blate,  adj.  bashful. 
Blea,  Blay,  sb.  a  bluish  colour,  as 

in  the  blay-berries.1     Sometimes 

it  expresses  a  bad  colour  in  linen, 

and  indicates  the    necessity  of 

bleaching. 

Blee,  sb.  colour,  complexion. 
Blink,  v.  to  smile,  to  look  kindly, 

but  with  a  modest  eye,  the  word 

being     generally     applied      to 

females. 

Boak,  Boke,  v.  to  retch  or  vomit. 
Boggart,  Boggle,  sb.  a  spectre. 

Bown,  v.  to  dress ;  to  make  ready. 
[Not  well  put ;  it  should  be — 
Botnsr,  pp.  prepared,  ready ; 
hence  '  I's  boun,'  I  am  going  to 
some  place,  or,  I  am  going  to  do 
so  and  so.— F.  K.  B.] 

Brackens,  sb.  pi.  fern. 

Brade,  v.  to  '  brade  of,'  is  to  re- 
semble. [Of.  Icel.  breg$a.~\ 

Brae,  sb.  a  bank  or  declivity; 
any  sloping  broken  ground. 

1  This  is  corrupted  into  bil 


Braid,  v.  to  nauseate,  to  retch,  to 
eruct.  Hence  the  words  abraid 
and  upbraid. 

Brand-new,  adj.  This  is  generally 
applied  to  clothes :  it  denotes  the 
shining  glossy  appearance  given 
by  passing  a  hot  iron  over  them. 
[Also  applied  to  anything  new 
from  the  maker's  hands,  that 
has  never  been  worn. — F.  K.  B.] 

Brandreth,  sb.  a  quadrangular 
frame  of  iron,  fixed  over  the  fire 
to  hold  a  kettle,  &c.  It  is  sup- 
ported on  the  bars  by  forked 
feet. 

Brant,  adj.  steep,  precipitous. 

Brash,  sb.  a  sudden  sickness,  with 
acid  rising  into  the  mouth  (as  in 
heart-burn).  It  is  from  braid,  or 
perhaps  from  brassen  (intus  ar~ 
dere).  See  Wachter. 

Brat,  sb.  a  coarse  apron. 

Braw,  adj.  fine,  handsome,  clever. 

Bray,  v.  to  pound,  to  bruise. 

Broose,  Brouse,  sb.  broth. 

Bull-j  limpings,  sb.  pi.  a  porridge 
made  of  the  milk  called  beastinys 
with  oatmeal.  See  Beastings. 

Bumble,  v.  to  make  a  humming 
noise.  Hence  '  bumble-bee? 

Bumble-kites,  sb.pl.  blackberries. 
See  Kite. 

Burn,  sb.  a  brook.  A  burn  winds 
slowly  along  meadows,  and 
originates  from  small  springs ; 
whereas  a  beck  is  formed  by  water 
collected  on  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains, and  proceeds  with  a  rapid 
stream.  [Query  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction here  drawn. — F.  K.  B.] 
Bur-tree,  sb.  the  common  elder. 
It  is  so  called  because  the  flowers 
grow  in  a  cyme,  close  together, 
like  those  of  the  bur.  The  first 
botanical  arrangement  and  no- 
menclature were  framed  from 
Very  slight  resemblances  in 
plants,  without  attention  either 
to  natural  orders  or  genera. 
berries. — Note  by  Dr  Willan. 
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Thus  we  haye  bur-docJc,  lur-reed 
(the  spargauium  erectum),  and 
bur-tree. 

Byspelt,  sb.  a  mischievous  lad, 
acting  always  contrarily  to 
reason,  authority,  and  propriety, 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  a 


Cadgily,  adv.  [cheerfully,  mer- 
rily]. 

Cadgy,  adj.  cheerful,  merry. 

Callan,  sb.  a  "boy. 

Caller,  adj.  fresh,  cool. 

Cample,  v.  to  answer  pertly  and 
frowardly  when  rebuked  by 
superiors. 

Cankered,  adj.  rusty,  ill-natured. 
Canny,  adj.  mild,  gentle,  dextrous. 
Cannily,  adv.  [mildly,  gently, 

&c.] 
Cantles,  sb.  pi.  the  legs,  chiefly 

in  young  animals. 
Canty,  adj.  jovial,  cheerful. 
Carn,  sb:  a  rude  heap  of  stones. 
Carny,  v.  to  flatter,  to  coax. 

Carvis-cakes,  sb.  pi.  flat  round 
cakes,  made  of  oatmeal,  and 
flavoured  with  carraway  seeds. 

Cawkers,  sb.  pi.     See  Clogs. 

Cheggle,  Cheg,  v.  to  gnaw  or 
champ  a  resisting  substance. 
[The  same  word  as  chew.~] 

Clam,  v.  to  starve,  to  be  parched 

with  thirst. 
Clapbread.     See  Haver-bread. 

Clarty,  adj.  daubed,  dirty,  or 
miry. 

Click,  v.  to  snatch. 
Clipping,  sb.  a  sheep-shearing. 
Clock,  v.  to  hatch. 

Clocking,  sb.  the  sound  made  by 
a  hen,  in  order  to  keep  the 
chickens  round  her. 


Clogs,  sb.  pi.  shoes  with  wooden 
soles,  and  iron  plates,  termed 
cawkers,  at  the  heels  and  toes. 

Clump,  sb.  a  heavy  mass. 

Clumpy,  dumpish,  adj.  awk- 
ward and  unwieldy. 

Cobbles,  sb.  pi.  large  round  stones 
in  the  beds  of  rivers,  brought 
down  by  floods  from  the  moun- 
tains. Houses  are  built  with 
them.  [Not  used  for  houses; 
they  are  the  rounded  flints  with 
which  streets  are  paved.  — 
F.  K.  B.] 

Coggers,  sb.  pi.  half-boots  made 
of  stiff  leather,  strong  cloth,  or 
even  of  worsted,  buttoned  at  the 
side,  and  strapped  under  the 
shoe. 

Conny,  adj.  pretty.     See  Canny. 

Coom,  sb.  dust  and  scrapings  of 
wood,  produced  in  sawing. 

Cop,  sb.  the  head,  the  top  of 
anything :  hence  copse,  coppice,  a 
round  woody  eminence. 

Coppy,  Cobby,  adj.  headstrong; 
in  too  high  spirits. 

Coppy,  sb.  a  low  stool  for  a 
child. 

Cottered,  Cotted,  adj.  entangled, 
matted  together.  The  word  is 
usually  applied  to  hair,  or  wool, 
as  hankled  is  to  silk,  thread, 
worsted,  &c. 

Coul,  sb.  (pronounced  cdwl)  a 
swelling  or  abscess. 

Coul,   v.  to  put   together   dung, 

mud,  dirt,  &c. 
Coul-rake,  sb.  the  instrument  by 

which  this  is  performed. 
Cow,    v.   to    terrify,  to  keep  in 

subjection.     [Spelt  coive.'] 

Cowp,  v.  to  barter  [or  exchange]. 

Coystrell,  sb.  a  raw  inexperienced 
lad. 

Coysty,  adj.  dainty. 
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Crank,  Cranky,  adj.  jocose, 
sprightly,  exulting. 

Creel,  sb.  Two  semicircular 
wicker  baskets  joined  by  cords 
which  admit  of  their  closing  to 
hold  hay.  A  man  having  the 
creel  strapped  over  his  shoulders, 
conveys  provender  to  sheep,  in 
remote  pastures,  during  the  dis- 
tress of  a  thick  snow. 

Creiled,  adj.  speckled,  variegated. 
This  term  is  usually  applied  to 
poultry.  [Used  of  worsted  work, 
in  which  the  colours  are  various ; 
'  A  cretVd  ball.'— F.  K.  E.] 

Crock,  sb.  (1)  soot  hanging  in 
facets,  on  the  sides  of  an  open 
chimney;  (2)  the  short  under- 
hair  in  the  neck;  (3)  an  old 
ewe. 

Croon,  v.  [to  make  a  noise  as  a 
bull.  See  below.] 

Crooning,  sb.  the  cry  of  a  dis- 
quiet bull. 

Crottles,  sb.  pi.  crumbs,  broken 
pieces. 

Crottling,  adj.  friable. 

Crowdie,  sb.  broth,  or  water 
much  thickened  with  oatmeal. 
An  indentation  is  made  in  the 
mass,  in  order  to  receive  the  fat 
of  the  broth,  into  which  every 
spoonful  is  dipped  as  it  is  eaten. 

Crump,  Crimp,  adj.  hard,  brittle, 
crumbling. 

Crump,  v.  to  eat  bread  or  cake  of 
the  above  quality. 

Crumpled,  adj.  puckered,  twisted. 

Cuddle,  v.  to  hug.     [Common.] 

'Cushat,  sb.  the  wood-pigeon. 

Cutty,  adj.  short. 

Dan0,  v.  to  confound.     Hence 
Daft,  adj.  stupid,  foolish. 
Dannot,  s.  a  good-for-nothing,  a 

wretch ;     That   'at    dannot,    the 

devil.     See  Dow. 


Dase,  Daze,  v.  to  dazzle,  to 
stupify. 

Dazed,  pp.  blinded  with  splen- 
dour ;  astounded  ;  benumbed 
with  frost.  [And  when  the 
yeast  fails  to  lighten  the  bread, 
we  speak  of  '  a  dazed  loaf.' — 
F.  K  B.] 

Deet,  Dight,  v.  to  winnow  corn. 

Deft,  adj.  neat,  active,  handy. 

Deg,  v.  to  moisten  with  water. 

Didder,  v.  a  variation  from  Dod- 
der, signifying  to  shiver. 

Dobbies,  sb.  pi.  demons  attached 
to  particular  houses  or  farms. 
[See  p.  80  above.] 

Dockon,  sb.  the  rumex  cibtusifo- 
lius.  I  mention  this  plant  on 
account  of  the  medicinal  applica- 
tion of  it,  connected  however 
with  a  charm.  "When  a  labourer 
or  child  has  been  severely  stung 
with  nettles,  some  good  matron 
collects  the  dock-leaves,  spits 
upon  them,  and  begins  to  rub 
with  them  all  the  parts  affected, 
repeatedly  pronouncing  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  incantation,  viz. 
'  In  dockon — out  nettle.'  [Or, 
'  docken,  docken,  inward;  nettle, 
nettle,  outward.'  —  F.  K.  E.] 
This  operation  is  continued  till 
the  violent  smarting  and  inflam- 
mation subside  ;  the  time  seldom 
exceeds  ten  minutes.  The  pre- 
sent article  will  contribute  to 
explain  an  obscure  passage  in 
Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Creseide, 
b.  iv.  ver.  461. 

Dodder,  v.  to  tremble  ;  to  noddle, 
as  in  the  palsy  of  decrepitude. 

Dole,  Dule,  s.  grief,  lamentation. 

Doubler,  sb.  a  large  dish  of 
earthen  ware. 

Dow,  Daw,  v.  to  do  well,  tor 
prosper.  ['  They  neean  dow  that 
dogs  follow ; '  it  is  unlucky  to 
be  followed  by  a  strange  dog. — 
F.  K.  E.] 
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Dowly,  Dawly,  adj.  lonely,  sor- 
rowful. 

Draff,  sb.  the  refuse  of  malt  after 
brewing. 

Drawp,  v .  to  drawl ;  to  speak 
slowly  and  monotonously. 

Dree,  adj.  long,  tedious. 

Dree,  v.  to  suffer,  to  last. 

Drip,  sb.  stalactites,  or  petrefac- 
tions.  [When  hanging  from  a 
cavern-roof. — F.  K.  E.] 

Dub,  sb.  a  piece  of  deep  and 
smooth  water  in  a  rapid  river  ; 
sometimes  a  small  pool.  [A 
small  pool  left  in  a  hollow  on 
the  heach  when  the  tide  has  re- 
tired.—F.  K  E.] 

Dudman,  sb.  a  scare-crow.  See 
below. 

Duds,  sb.  pi.  rags  or  ragged 
clothing.  [Garments in  general; 
as,  'my  Sunday  duds.' — F.K.  E.] 

Eddie,  v.   (pronounced  addle)  to 

earn  by  labour. 
Esk,  sb.  a  newt,  or  small  lizard. 

Ettle,  v.  to  take  aim.  [Cf.  '  I've 
been  ettling  after  a  new  place.' 
— F.  K.  E.] 

Farand,  sb.  [a]  state  of  prepara- 
tion for  a  journey ;  a  fashion  or 
mode  of  proceeding. 

Farand,  Farant,  adj.  fashioned, 
equipped  for  a  journey.  [Gener- 
ally spelt  Farrand. — F.  K.  E.] 

Farantly,  adv.  orderly ;  in  re- 
gular, or  established  modes. 

Farand-man,  sb.  a  traveller,  or 
itinerant  merchant. 

Fighting-farand,   adj.  in  the 
fighting  way,  or  fashion. 

Auld-farant,  adj.  old-fashioned, 

sagacious. 

All  these  expressions   seem    to 
originate  from  the  verb  fare  (in 


Saxon  faran],  to  be  on  a  journey. 
"We  may  wonder  at  the  ideas  of 
foresight,  preparation,  formal 
style,  and  numerous  apperten- 
ances,  as  connected  with  a  journey 
in  our  island  ;  but  on  reverting  to 
the  time  of  the  Heptarchy,  when 
no  collateral  facilities  aided  the 
traveller,  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  a  journey  of  any  consider- 
able extent,  must  have  been  an 
undertaking  that  would  require 
much  previous  calculation  and 
nice  arrangement. 

Fash,  sb.  care,  trouble,  anxiety. 

Feak,  v.  to  fidget,  to  be  restless, 

or  busied  about  trifles. 
Feal,  v.  to  hide.     [So  ' get  felt' 

i.  e.  hide  yourself.— F.  K.  E.] 
Feck,    sb.    might,  activity,  zeal, 

abundance. 

Feckful,  adj.  strong,  and  brawny. 
Feckless,  adj.  weak,  inefficient. 

Fells,  sb.  pi.  chains  of  mountains 
not  admitting  of  cultivation. 

Fend,  v.  to  make  a  shift,  to 
struggle  for  a  livelihood. 

Fere,  sb.  a  friend,  companion,  or 
brother. 

Ferk,  v.  to  give  a  smart  blow. 

Ferley,  v.  to  gape  at  in  wonder. 

Fest,  v.  to  board  from  home. 

Fettle,  sb.  condition,  case. 

Fettle,  v.  to  set  about  actively,  to 
adjust.  [Or,  to  make  ready. — 
F.  K.  E.] 

Fighting-farand.     See  Farand. 
File,  v.  to  soil,  or  dirty. 

Flacker,  Flicker,  v.  to  flutter  as 
a  bird  under  alarm,  to  shiver. 

Flaws,  sb.  pi.  square  pieces  of 
heath-turf,  dried  and  used  as 
fuel. 

Flay,  v.  to  frighten. 
Flaying,  sb.  [the  act  of  terrifying. 
— F.  K.  E.     Dr  Willan  explains 
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it  by   'au.  apparition    or   hob- 
goblin.'] 

Fleet,  v.  to  skim  off  the  surface 

of  cream. 
Fleet-milk,     sb.     milk    without 

cream,  from  the  verb  above. 
Flinders,  sb.  pi.  shreds,  broken 

pieces. 

Flite,  v.  to  scold. 
Fog,  sb.  after-grass. 
Fond,  adj.  silly,  foolish. 

Footing,  sb.  an  entertainment 
given  on  entering  at  a  school,  or 
on  an  office. 

Force,  sb.  a  waterfall. 

Fore-heit,  sb.  forethought ;  from 

fore-heed,  to  pre-consider. 
Foxed,  adj.  drunk. 
Fray,  v.  [to  frighten].    See  Flay. 

Freit,  sb.  a  frightful  object,  a 
spectre. 

Frough,  adj.  easily  broken: 
generally  applied  to  wood,  as 
brittle  is  to  mineral  substances. 

Fuldrive,  adv.  "piano  impetu. 

Gab,  v.  to  prate,  to  talk  much. 

See  Gob. 
Gaily,    adv.    pretty   well ;     the 

usual  answer  to  the  salutation, 

'  How  do  ye  do  ? ' 

Gain,  Gainly,  adj.  handy,  con- 
venient, near.  See  Sain. 

Gale,  v.  to  ache,  to  tingle,  as 
when  frost-bitten;  or  when  very 
cold  water  has  been  taken  into 
the  mouth. 

Gallore,  sb.  (from  gittore,  Irish) 

great  plenty.     [Gaelic  gu  hbr.~\ 
Gar,  v.  to  compel. 

Garth,  sb.  a  yard,  garden,  or 
small  enclosure  adjoining  to  a 
house.  Hence  kirk-garth, 
church-yard. 

Gate,  sb.  a  street  or  road. 


Gavelock,  sb.  a  strong  iron  bar 
used  as  a  lever. 

Gawm,  v.  to  comprehend,  to 
understand,  to  consider. 

Gawmless,  adj.  thoughtless. 

Gear,  sb.  harness,  furniture. 
Also  a  term  of  reproach,  denoting 
a  worthless  person.  [As — '  she's 
a  sample  of  ill  gear.' — F.  K.  B.] 

Geek,  v.  to  toss  the  head. 

Gill,  sb.  a  deep  hollow  between 
two  hills,  with  a  stream  of  water 
at  the  bottom.  See  Gully. 

Girdle,  sb.  a  large  circular  plate 
of  iron,  on  which  oat-cakes  are 
baked.  It  is  supported  over  the 
fire  by  a  brandreth,  q.  v. 

Girngaw,  sb.  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  ;  from  grin,  which  is  pro- 
nounced girn.  [Spelt  girne- 
gaw.~\ 

Glender,  v.  to  stare,  to  look  on. 
earnestly. 

Glent,  v.  to  peep. 

Gley,  v.  to  squint. 

Gloppened,  pp.  surprised. 

Glowr,  v.  to  stare  with  dilated 
eyes. 

Gob,  sb.  the  mouth. 

Gore,  sb.  the  lowest  part  in  a 
tract  of  country.  This  is  an- 
other of  the  words  occurring  in 
every  language,  from  the  Ganges 
to  the  Shannon. 

Gorm,    v.    to    daub ;    from   gor 

(Saxon),  dirt. 
Graidly,  adj.  honest,  decorous. 

Graidly,  adj.  very  well,  or  toler- 
ably well. 

Grange,  sb.  a  barn,  granary,  or 
storehouse  ;  originally  that  be- 
longing to  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
or  to  a  religious  house. 

Greit,  v.  to  cry,  to  weep. 
Groats,  sb.  pi.  unhulled  oats. 
Grout.     See  Wrout. 
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Growse,  v.  to  be  chill,  to  shiver ; 
or  to  tremble  with,  horror. 

Growsome,  adj.  pronounced 
grawsome,  ugly,  frightful.  [In 
N.  Yorks.,  growsome  refers  to  fine 
weather  for  the  crops,  but  grew- 
some  means  ugly. — F.  K.  R.] 

Guil-vat,  sb.  a  wort-tub  in  which 

the  liquor  ferments. 
Gulley,  sb.  a  large  knife. 

Gully,  sb.  a  deep  trench  made 
artificially  to  drain  off  water 
from  low  ground.  See  Gill. 

Gumption,  sb.  solid  understand- 
ing ;  sense  combined  with  energy. 
From  gawm.  Hum-gumption 
seems  only  to  be  used  for  the 
sake  of  the  alliteration  [or  rather, 
the  rime]. 

Gutter,  sb.  a  small  stream  of 
water,  deep  and  narrow. 

Hack,  sb.  an  agricultural  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  flattened 
and  bent  piece  of  iron,  perforated 
so  as  to  receive  through  its 
centre  of  gravity  a  strong  wooden 
handle.  The  iron  terminates,  at 
one  end,  in  an  obtuse  point,  at 
the  other  in  a  small  curved  axe 
or  hoe. 

Hag,  v.  to  cut  and  shape  with  an 
axe. 

Hag-worm,  sb.  the  common 
snake  (coluber  natrix). 

Haik,  Hake,  v.  to  lounge,  to 
loiter. 

Hankie,  v.  to  tangle  thread,  silk, 

worsted,  &c.     See  Cotted. 
Hap,  v.  to  cover  up  warmly. 

Happings,    sb.  pi.  coverings  or 

bed-clothes. 

Hask,  adj.  coarse,  harsh,  rough. 
Haver,  sb.  pi.  oats. 

Haver-bread,  sb.  large,  round, 
and  thin  oaten  cakes,  baked  on  a 
girdle.  It  is  also  called  clap- 


Iread,     having    been    formerly 
beaten  out  by  the  hands. 

Headwark,  sb.  head-ache.  See 
Wark. 

Heald,  v.  to  incline,  to  bend 
laterally. 

Heck,  sb.  a  hatch  or  half-door. 

Heck-berry,  sb.  the  bird's,  cherry 
(prunus  padus)  ;  i.  e.  hedge- 
berry. 

Hippings,  sb.  pi.  cloths  for  in- 
fants. 

Hirple,  v.  to  limp,  to  creep. 

Hives,  sb.  pi.  water-blebs  ;  from 
hove,  to  heave,  or  swell  up. 

Hoast,  sb.  a  dry  cough,  a  hoarse- 
ness. 

Hooker,  v.  to  scramble  awkwardly 
over  a  wall,  broken  bank,  &c. 

Holme,  sb.  a  low  and  level  field, 

skirted  by  a  river. 
Holts,  sb.  pi.  peaked  hills  covered 

with  wood. 

Hough,  Howe,  sb.  a  hollow  or 
dell. 

Howk,  v.  to  dig. 

Hud,  Hood,  Hob,  sb.  the  side  of 
the  fire-place.  [Hob  is  a  general 
word.— F.  K.  E.] 

Huddle,  v.  to  embrace. 

Hull,  sb.  a  building  in  which 
turkies,  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  or 
hogs  are  confined.  When  the 
animal  is  to  be  fattened,  the 
hull  is  made  dark  and  small,  so 
that  no  exercise  can  be  taken 
in  it. 

Hurtle,  v.  to  contract  the  body 
into  a  round  form,  as  through 
pain,  severe  cold,  &c.  Hence  the 
botanical  term  Whortle.  [No.] 

Jarble,  v.  to  wet,  to  bedew,  as  by 
walking  in  long  grass  after  dew 
or  rain. 

Jimmsr,  sb.  a  hinge. 
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Jimp,  adj.  slender,  elegant. 
Jockelegs,    sb.    a    strong  knife 

with  two  blades. 
Jop,    sb.    the    sound    of    water 

agitated  in  a  narrow  or  irregular 

vessel. 

Jumps,  sb.  stays. 

Kail,  st>.  broth  made  of  greens. 
Ken-speckle,  adj.  marked,  con- 
spicuous. 
Kep,  v.  to  catch. 
Kern,  sb.  a  churn. 

Kesh,  sb.  the  hollow  stem  of  an 
umbelliferous  plant. 

Ket,  sb.  carrion. 

Kilt,  v.  to  truss  up  the  clothes. 

Kirkgarth,  sb.  churchyard.  See 
Garth. 

Kirtle,  sb.  a  petticoat. 

Kist,  sb.  a  large  chest. 

Kit,  sb.  a  covered  milking-pail 
with  two  handles. 

Kite,  sb.  the  abdomen.  Running 
to  kite  signifies  '  becoming  cor- 
pulent.' Blackberries  are  called 
tumble-kites. 

Kittle,  [v.  to]  tickle. 

Knack,  v.  to  speak  finely  or 
smartly ;  to  affect  a  style  be- 
yond the  person's  education. 

Knags,  sb.  pi.  pointed  rocks,  or 
rugged  tops  of  hills.  [Spelt 
knaggs.~\ 

Knap,  sb.  a  small  round  emin- 
ence ;  any  protuberance.  Hence 
knap-weed  and  knap-sack. 

Knap,  Knep,  v.  to  break  short  off 

with  the  teeth. 
Knoll,  Know,  Knowl,  sb.  a  bare 

rounded  hillock. 
Knurl,  sb.  a  hunch-backed  dwarf. 

Lace,  v.  to  beat,  to  flog. 

Lait,  v.  (pronounced  late)  to  seek. 


to  fetch,  to  invite.  [Badly  spelt 
leat.~\ 

Laiting,  sb.  (pronounced  lating) 
invitation.    [Badly  spelt  leating.] 

Laiting -Row,  Lating -Row,    is 

the  district  from  which  matrons 
are  invited  by  special  summons 
to  be  present  at  a  child-birth,  or 
at  the  death  of  any  of  the  in- 
habitants. Should  a  matron 
within  the  limits  have  been, 
through  inadvertence  or  mistake, 
omitted  on  such  an  occasion,  it 
is  an  affront  not  to  be  forgiven. 

Lake,  v.  to  play. 
Laking,  sb.  a  plaything. 
Lam,  v.  to  beat  with  the  fist. 

Lang-settle,  sb.  a  long  oaken  seat 

with  a  carved  back  and  arms. 
Lap  up,  v.  to  cover  with  a  lappet. 

Lave,  sb.  residue ;  those  who  are 

left;  or  omitted. 
Lawk,    Lowk,    v.   to    weed,    to 

clear. 
Lea,  Lee,  sb.  a  rich  meadow. 

Leagh,  sb.  a  scythe  ;  from  lee,  and 

ag,  to  cut. 
Leath,  Laith,  sb.  a  barn. 

Leek  on  and  off,  v.  to  pour  on, 

and  drain  off,  gradually. 
Lew,  adj.  mild,  calm. 
Lew-warm,  adj.  luke-wann. 
Lick,  v.  to  beat. 
Licking,  sb.  a  beating. 
Lids,  sb.  kind,  or  resemblance. 
Lief,  adv.  willingly. 
Liefer,  more  willingly,  or  rather. 

Lig,  v.  to  lay.     [As  in  Til  tig 

me  down.'— F.  E".  B.] 
Lile,  adj.  little. 

Lister,  sb.  a  three-pronged  and 
barbed  dart,  with  which  salmon, 
&c.,  are  struck  and  taken. 

Locker,  sb.  a  small  cupboard  with 
a  lock. 
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Lop,  sb.  a  flea.  [Cf.  '  Lost  like 
a  lop  in  a  church ; '  said  when  the 
house  is  too  big  for  the  tenant. 
F.  K.  E.] 

Lout,  v.  to  bow  in  the  rustic 
fashion. 

Low,  sb.  a  bright  flame. 

Low,  v.  to  blaze ;  pres.  part. 
'  lowing. ' 

Lownd,  adj.  sheltered  from  the 
wind. 

Lows,  sb.  pi.  small  hills  or  emin- 
ences on  a  flat.  The  word  is 
contrasted  with  holts.  [Spelt 
lowes.~\ 

Luin,  sb.  (1)  a  deep  hole  in  the 
bed  of  a  river  ;  (2)  a  chimney. 

Lurden,  [sb.  f]  lazy ;  a  drone. 
Lythe,  v.  to  listen. 

Macks,  Hakes,  sb.  pi.  sorts, 
fashions. 

Maddle,  v.  to  talk  inconsistently, 

•    to  be  delirious. 

Maine,  v.  to  puzzle,  to  act  by 
means  inadequate  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  or  end  pro- 
posed. 

Maffling,  adj.  [bewildering.] 

Happen,  adv.  mayhap.  [For  may 
happen. ~\ 

Marrow,  sb.  a  mate ;  an  equal,  a 
similar. 

Marrows,  sb.  pi.  two  alike,  or 
corresponding  to  each  other,  as 
the  right  hand  and  left  hand 
glove,  &c.  [I.  e.  pairs.] 

Maunder,  v.  to  Avander,  to  talk 
much,  but  irregularly  and  con- 
fusedly. 

Mell,  v.  to  meddle. 
Mell,  sb.  a  heavy  mallet. 

Mense,  sb.  decorum,  propriety  of 
conduct. 

Menseless,  adj.  ill  bred,  inde- 
corous. 


Mense-penny,  sb.  liberality  con- 
ducted by  prudence.  [A  mense- 
penny  is  a  choice  coin  kept  in 
the  pocket  so  as  never  to  be 
without  money. — F.  K.  E.] 

Mere,  sb.  a  lake. 

Merry-night,  sb.  a  rustic  ball. 
[See  p.  81  above.] 

Meterly,  adv.  moderately,  within 
bounds. 

Midden,  or  Muck-heap,  sb.  a  col- 
lection of  the  dung  of  horses, 
cattle,  &c.,  with  other  recre- 
ments, for  manure. 

Milaner,  (for  Millener)  sb.  The 
word  is  uniformly  pronounced 
as  above  spelled,  and  I  make  no 
doubt  it  originated  from  Milan ; 
that  city,  after  the  settlement  of 
the  Lombards  in  England,  sup- 
plying laces,  fine  linen,  and 
trinkets  for  the  ladies,  as  well  as 
swords  for  the  men.  See  Dr 
Percy's  Eeliques  of  Ancient 
EngHsh  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

Mirk,  adj.  dark. 
Mirth.     See  Mort. 

Mittens,  sb.  pi.  thick  leather 
gloves  without  separate  fingers ; 
used  by  labourers.  [Spelt  mit- 
tans  ;  but  a  general  word.] 

Mizzle,  v.  to  rain  in  very  small 
drops.  [Spelt  misle;  but  the 
word  is  common  elsewhere.] 

Moider,  v.  to  puzzle. 
Moidered,  pp.  bewildered. 

Mome,  adj.  soft, smooth, sweetish; 
hence  the  liquor  mum.  [In  the 
sense  of  mellow;  neither  sweet 
nor  fruity,  like  an  insipid  pear. 
— F.  K.  E.] 

Mome,  sb.  a  dull  and  ignorant 
person. 

Mop,  v.  to  prim,  and  look  af- 
fectedly. 

Moppet,  sb.  a  child  who  ' mops' 
[A  diminutive  child ;  a  mere 
doll.— F.  K.  E.] 
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Mort,  Morth,  Mirth,  Murth,  sb. 
a  great  many,  great  abund- 
ance. 

Moulter,  sb.  the  portion  of  flour 
or  meal  abstracted  from  a  given 
quantity,  to  compensate  the 
miller  for  his  trouble  in  grind- 
ing. 

Mow,  sb.  a  rick. 

Mow,  v.  to  copulate. 

Mowe,  Mown,  Mowght,  v.  Dia- 
lectical variations  of  may,  must, 
and  mighli 

Muck-heap.     See  Midden. 
Mull,   sb.  dust  of  peats,  or  any 

email  rubbish. 

Mun,  Mund,  sb.  the  mouth. 
Murth.     See  Mart. 

Nappy,  sb.  fine  ale. 

Nappy,  adj.  a  little  intoxicated 
with  ' nappy' 

Nash,  adj.  fragile. 

Neh,  sb.  a  point,  a  beak ;  some- 
times the  nose. 

New-fangled,  adj.  proud,  and 
fond  of  new  clothes,  or  other 
articles. 

Nob,  sb.  the  head. 

Outrake,  sb.  a  bye-road ;  a  pas- 
sage for  sheep  from  inclosed 
pastures,  out  upon  the  common. 
Dr  Percy  thinks  this  word  sig- 
nified an  out-ride  or  expedition, 
from  raik,  to  go  fast.  In  writing 
the  word  out-track,  we  should 
perhaps  exhibit  the  right  mode 
of  spelling,  as  well  as  the  deriv- 
ation of  it.  \_0ut-track,  a  road 
out.— F.  K  E.  Yet  cf.  Essex 
cart-rake,  which  means  a  cart- 
track,  yet  seems  to  be  a  different 
word.] 

Paffling,  adj.  silly  and  trifling. 
Fan,  v.  to   match,  to   agree,  to 
assimilate.     This  must  be  bor- 


rowed   from    cookery.       [Why 
must  it  ?] 

Parrock,  Paddock,  sb.  a  field 
adjoining  to  or  surrounding  a 
house ;  a  diminutive  of  park. 
[Park  is  contracted  from  par- 
rock.'] 

Pauky,  adj.  sly,  mischievous. 

Pawp,  sb.  the  foot;  generally  a 
clumsy  foot. 

Peddle.     See  Fettle. 

Pee,  v.  to  spy  at  with  one  eye,  or 
to  look  through  contracted  eye- 
lids. See  below. 

Peed,  adj.  blind  of  one  eye. 

Peg,  v.  to  beat  with  sharp 
knuckles. 

Fettle,  Peddle,  v.  to  trifle. 

Fickle,  sb.  a  little.  Jamieson 
says — a  single  seed.  [To  pickle, 
to  eat  only  a  little  at  once. — • 
F.  K.  E.  To  pingle  is  used  in 
Cambs.  in  a  similar  sense.] 

Picklets,  Pikelets,  Pikelings, 
sb.  pi.  small  round  cakes  of  fine 
flour,  raised  with  yeast. 

Piggin,  sb.  a  pail. 

Pike,  v.  to  pick,  to  select. 

Plean,  v.  to  complain  ;  hence 

Pleany-pye,  sb.  a  tell-tale. 

Poak,  sb.  a  leathern  bag.  [A 
poke  is  not  any  bag,  but  a  long 
narrow  bag  into  which  you  have 
to  dive  the  hand  deep  to  get  to 
the  bottom  ;  cf.  pooak-piece,  a 
pocket-piece,  or  keepsake  coin. 
F.  K.  E.  So  too  the  diminutive, 
pocket.'] 

Poll,  v.  to  cut  the  hair. 

Porridge,  sb.  oatmeal  and  water, 

hasty  pudding. 

Pubhle,  adj.  fat,  full,  distended. 
Pyannet,  sb.  a  magpie. 

Quoth,  v.  [pr.  t.~\  abbreviated  to 

?uo\  is  in  common  use.     Quethe 
infin.']  is  no  longer  employed. 
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Q,uoy,  sb.  (pronounced  why)  a 
young  cow. 

Raff,  sb.  scum,  refuse.  Riff-raff 
is  an  alliterative  term  of  re- 
proach [in  general  use]. 

Rakel,  adj.  riotous,  profligate 
(Chaucer).  Eakel,  a  spendthrift, 
is  at  present  corrupted  into  rake- 
hell. 

Rame,  Ream,  v.  to  reach,  or 
stretch  after. 

Randies,  sb.  pi.  itinerant  beg- 
gars and  ballad-singers. 

Rantry,  sb.  (roun-tree,  Jamiesoii ;) 
the  mountain-ash,  Sorbus  au- 
cuparia.  This  is  a  tree  of  high 

•  consideration ;  a  branch  of  it 
suspended  with  the  red  berries 
being  thought  sufficient  to  guard 
a  family  against  witchcraft. 

Rapier  dance,  sb.  a  sword-dance. 
[See  p.  82  above.] 

Rear,  adj.  almost  raw ;  little 
roasted. 

Riddle,  sb.  a  wire  sieve. 

Rift,  v.  to  eruct. 

Rig,  sb.  a  wanton.  'To  run  a 
rig  upon,'  is  to  teize,  to  banter. 

Rigs,  sb.  pi.  ridgy  eminences. 

Roggle,  Rog,  v.  to  shake,  to 
jumble.  [Rog  is  spelt  rogge.] 

Roupe,  sb.  a  hoarseness.  [Also, 
in  N.  Yorks.,  a  sale  by  auction. 
— F.  K.  E.] 

Royther,  Roister,  v.  to  behave 
turbulently ;  to  make  noise  and 
confusion. 

Roytherer,  Roisterer,  sb.  a  man 
who  is  turbulent,  swaggering, 
and  uncontroulable. 

Ruck,  sb.  a  fold,  or  plait,  made 

in  cloth  by  crushing  it. 
Rung,  sb.  a  spoke;  the  step  of 

a  ladder. 

Sackless,  adj.  simple,  weak,  inno- 
cent. 


Sark,  sb.  a  shirt. 

Scar,  sb.  a  bare  and  broken  place 

on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  or 

in  the  high  bank  of  a  river. 
Scarcl,  sb.  a  broken  piece  of  any 

brittle  substance.     [Cf.  potskard, 

a  potsherd.— F.  K  E.] 
Scarn,  sb.  cow's  dung. 

Sconce,  sb.  a  short  partition  on 
one  side  of  the  fire,  upon  which 
all  the  bright  utensils  in  a  cot- 
tage are  suspended.  [Also,  a 
screen. — F.  K.  E.] 

Scrimp,  v.  to  spare,  to  scant. 

Scrimp,  adj.  short,  scanty. 

Scrogs,  sb.  stunted  trees.  [Spelt 
scroggs.'] 

Seale,  sb.  (in  French,  saule)  the 
salix  alba ;  hence  scale-bank  sig- 
nifies willow-bank. 

Sear,  sb.  autumn  ;  the  time  of 
the  drying  and  withering  of 
leaves. 

Seaves,  sb.  pi.  rushes.  [The  com- 
mon rush  of  the  moors,  growing 
in  tufts.— F.  K.  E.] 

Shaffiing,  sb.  an  awkward  and 
insignificant  person. 

Shantee,  Shanty,  adj.  gay,  showy. 

Shard,  sb.  (1)  the  shell  or  hard 
outward  covering  of  the  tribe  of 
insects  denominated  Coleoptera. 
Thus  the  expressions  in  Shake- 
speare, sharded,  and  shard-born 
beetle,  are  as  correct  as  poetical  : 
and  we  must  be  surprised  to  find 
in  Johnson's  Dictionary  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  shard-born, 
viz.  'Born  or  produced  among 
broken  stones  or  pots.' — (2) 
Shard,  however,  sometimes  sig- 
nifies the  same  as  scar  or  scard 
(see  above) ;  and  hence  Dr 
Johnson's  mistake. — (3)  It  de- 
notes a  break  or  vista  in  a 
forest,  or  a  place  cleared  of 
trees ;  also  an  opening  in  a 
fence,  which  exhibits  an  ex- 
tens>>fl  prospect.  This  is  put  by 
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a  metathesis,  '  shrad,'  Eeliques 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  edit. 
1794,  vol.  i.  p.  85  :  '  When  shaws 
bene  sheen,  and  shraddes  full 
fair,'  &c.,  &c.  Dr  Percy  here 
proposes  to  read  swards;  but 
sward  (the  surface  of  the  ground) 
has  not  a  plural.  We  may  con- 
clude, that  shard,  shrad,  sherd, 
sheard,  scar,  and  scard,  are 
merely  dialectical  variations. 

Shaw,  sb.  a  small  shady  wood  in 
a  valley. 

Shear,  v.  to  reap. 

Shed,  v.  to  put  aside,  to  disperse, 

to  make  way. 
Shimmer,  Skimmer,  v.  to  shine, 

to  glitter. 
Shirl,  v.  to  slide  on  ice. 

Shock,    sb.    twelve    sheaves    of 

corn. 

Shuppen,  sb.  a  cow-house. 
Side,  adj.  long,  extensive. 
Sik,  Siklike,  suck 

Sike,  sb.  a  streamlet  of  water. 
£or-sike,  the  name  of  a  place, 
signifies  the  cottage  by  the 
sike;  Bord  (Saxon)  being  a  cot. 

Sil,  sb.  the  bottom  of  a  door- 
case. 

Sile,  v.  to  strain  milk  through  a 
coarse  cloth ;  from  sil  (Sax), 
sediment  or  dirt.  [No;  but  from 
A.S.  silian,  to  strain,  to  filter.] 

Sken,  v.  to  squint. 

Sker,  v.  to  slide  swiftly,  to  skait. 

Skew,  v.  to  go  aside,  or  obliquely, 
to  throw  anything  so. 

Skirl,  v.  to  shriek. 

Skreenge,  Skringe,  v.  to  squeeze 
violently. 

Skyby,  adj.  shy,  reluctant, 
averse. 

Slade,  sb.  a  breadth  of  green- 
sward in  plough' d  land,  or  in 
plantations. 


Slake,  v.  to  smear,  to  wet,  or  be- 
daub. 

Slape,  adj.  slippery. 

Slatter,  Slat,  v.  to  pour  auk- 
wardly,  to  spill,  to  slop.  Hence 
slattern. 

Slir,  v.  to  slip,  to  slide. 
Slocken,  v.  to  quench. 
Smittle,  adj.  contagious. 
Smoor,  v.  to  smother. 

Snag,  v.  to  hew,  or  cut  rudely 
with  an  axe,  &c. 

Snag,  sb.  a  knot,  a  bunch  •  the 
same  as  Knag  ? 

Snape,  Sneap,  v.  to  check,  to  re- 
buke. 

Sneck,  sb.  the  latch  of  a  door. 

Snigs,  sb.  pi.  small  eels.  [Spelt 
sniggs.] 

Snod,  adj.  even,  smooth.  Hence 
snod-grass. 

Snub,  v.  to  check,  or  correct 
roughly.  [Snubbings  in  Yorks. 
are  rebukes. — F.  K.  E.] 

Spane,  Spean,  v.  to  wean. 

Spangwhew,  v.  to  toss  with  vio- 
lence. This  word  sometimes  ex- 
presses a  cruel  operation  on  the 
toad,  to  which  animal  rustics 
have  a  great  antipathy.  They 
rest  one  half  of  a  long  wooden 
bar  on  a  horsing-stone  or  over  a 
cart,  placing  the  toad  at  its 
extremity.  An  athletic  youth, 
holding  a  strong  batoon,  then 
strikes  with  all  his  force  the  un- 
supported end,  in.  consequence  of 
which  the  poor  animal  is  pro- 
jected upwards  in  a  long  para- 
bola, and  at  length,  falling  to 
the  ground  with  accumulated 
velocity,  is  bruised  to  a  jelly. 
Toads  may  perhaps  do  some 
slight  injury  in  fields  or  gardens, 
but  the  above  cruel  practice  is 
directed  not  so  much  against  the 
animal  as  against  its  supposed 
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inmate  ;  for  the  clowns  imagine 
that  by  the  process  mentioned, 
they  shall  give  the  coup  de  grace 
to  a  witch. 

Spanker,  sb.  a  tall  and  active 
young  person. 

Spence,  sb.  a  country  parlour. 
Spere,  v.  to  ask,  to  enquire. 

Spick  and  span,  quite  new  and 
fresh. 

Spink,  sb.  the  chaffinch. 
Spunk,  sb.  mettle,  vivacity.1, 

Stang,  sb.  a  pole,  the  side  or 
shaft  of  a  cart.  '  Biding  the 
stang  for  a  neighbour's  wife.' 
This  is  performed  when  a  woman 
has  gained  the  ascendancy  over 
her  husband,  so  as  to  make  him 
bear  every  species  of  indignity. 
A  man  is  set  astraddle  on  a  long 
pole  supported  by  the  shoulders 
of  his  companions.  In  such  an 
uneasy  situation,  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  or  to  sym- 
pathize with  his  henpecked 
friend,  whose  misery  he  some- 
times laments  in  doggrel  rhimes. 
The  proceseion  passes  through 
the  whole  hamlet,  with  a  view 
of  exposing  or  shaming  the 
viraginous  lady,  and  of  thus 
preventing  further  outrages  on 
the  person  of  her  partner. 

Stank,  v.  to  sigh  and  moan. 

Stark,  adj.  stiff,  unyielding.  [Cf. 
deead-stark,  as  stiff  as  a  corpse. 
— F.  K.  E.] 

Start,  sb.  a  tail  or  a  handle 
ascending  obliquely.  Hence  the 
name  red-start  to  one  of  the 
Motacillce. 

Staw'd,  Stoed,  pp.  or  adj.  satur- 
ated, fatigued. 

Steak,  (pronounced  stuke)  v.  to 
shut.  [Or,  to  bar  the  door. — 
P.  K.  E.] 

Steck,     sb.    a    stop,   a  sticking 
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place.      '  To   take  the  steck,  or 
steg,'  is  to  become  restive. 

Steg,  sb.  a  gander. 

Stey,  sb.  a  ladder.      The  word 

stairs     was    originally     spelled 

steyers,  as  in  Chaucer. 

Stiddie,  sb.  an  anvil. 

Stirk,  sb.  a  cow,  or  bullock,  about 

a  year  old. 
Stoche,  sb.  a  stab  by  a  pointed 

weapon.      This  is  of  the  same 

origin   as   stitch,   a    lancinating 

pain. 

Stook,  sb.  a  shock  of  corn. 
Store,  sb.  estimation,  regard. 

Storken,  v.  to  stiffen  ;  from  stark. 

[Spelt  storcken.~] 
Stot,   sb.  a   young   ox.       [Spelt 

stottj] 
Stoup,  sb.  a  post. 

Stour,  v.  to  raise  dust,  to  make  a 

bustle. 
Stower,  sb.  a  hedge-stake. 

Stretch,  v.  to  walk  in  a  dignified 
manner. 

Swang,  sb.  a  part  of  a  pasture 
covered  with  water. 

Swanker,  Swankie,  sb.  a  strap- 
ping young  man. 

Swarble,  Swarm,  v.  to  climb  up 
the  bole  of  a  tree  by  the  mus- 
cular action  of  the  arms,  thighs, 
and  legs. 

Swatch,  .96.  a  piece  cut  off. 
Swatch,  v.  to  separate,  or  cut  off. 

Swath-banks,  sb.  pi.  the  edges 

of  grass  between  the  semicircular 

cuttings  of  the  scythe. 
Swaymous,    adj.    squeamish   or 

shy. 
Sweal,   sb.  a  blaze,  an  enlarged 

flame. 
Sweal,  v.  to  blaze,  to  burn  away 

rapidly. 
Sweddle,  v.  to  swell. 
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Sweddled,  pp.  puffed  out. 

Sweigh,  v.  to  move  backwards 
and  forwards,  or  up  and  down, 
on  a  gate,  a  balanced  board,  the 
branch,  of  a  tree,  &c.  [I.  e.  to 
sway.~\ 

Swelt,  v.  to  broil. 

Swelted,  pp.  overcome  with  heat 

and  perspiration. 
Swidden,  v.  to  scorch,  to  singe. 
Swill,  sb.  a  wicker  basket,  used 

by  washer- women. 
Swirtle,    v.    to  proceed  with  a 

waving  motion  like  an  eel. 
Switch,  v.  to  walk  with  a  light 

quick  step. 

Tank,  sb.  a  piece  of  deep  water, 

natural  or  artificial. 
Tarn,  sb.  a  pool  on  a  mountain. 
Taving,    sb.    irregular    motion ; 

picking  the  bed-clothes  in  febrile 

delirium. 
Tedding*,  sb.  This  word  is  applied 

to  the  spreading  of  hay ;  also  to 

the  dressing  of  hair  and  flax. 
Teem,   v.   to    pour    out    of  one 

vessel  into  another. 
Testril,   sb.   a   mischievous,    ill- 
behaved  boy ;  a  scape-grace. 
Tew,  v .  to  tumble  over,  to  teize, 

to  discompose. 
Thible,  sb.  a  smooth,  round  stick, 

used  to  stir  broth,  or  the  porridge 

of  oatmeal  and  water. 
Thrang,  adj.  very  busy.     [And, 

in  N.  Yorksh.,  as  sb.  a  crowd  of 

people,  a  throng. — F.  K.  E.] 
Thrave,  sb.  twenty-four  sheaves 

of  corn  set  up  together. 
Threap,  v.  to  argue  pertinaciously, 

or  to  maintain  by  assertion. 
Thring,  ?;.  to  thrust,  to  press  in, 

to  squeeze. 

Thwaite,  sb.  a  level  pasture  field. 
Tifle,  v.  to  entangle,  to  mix  and 

knot  threads  together. 


Tig,  sb.  (1)  a  slap,  as  a  mode  of 
salutation;  (2)  the  last  blow  in 
sparring ;  (3)  a  play  among 
children,  on  separating  for  the 
night,  in  which  every  one  en- 
deavours to  get  the  last  touch. 

Tirl,  v.  to  make  a  slight  scratching 
noise ;  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
a  book  quickly. 

Titter,  Tidder,  adv.  sooner, 
earlier.  Of.  E.  tide. 

Toad-bit,  sb.  a  disease  of  cattle, 
absurdly  imputed  to  the  poison 
of  toads.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
species  of  ignis  sacer  in  sheep,  de- 
nominated by  the  ancients  ostigo, 
which,  according  to  Columella, 
'  os  atque  Idbra  fcedis  ulceribvs  ob- 
sidet,  et  mortifera  est  lactenti- 
bus  ;  '  lib.  vii.  cap.  5.  He  refers 
it  to  acrid  dews  or  blights.  This 
is  one  of  the  diseases,  against 
which  lustration  by  need-fire  is 
employed :  an  instance  of  the 
practice  occurred  near  Sedbergh 
three  years  ago. 

Touffa,  sb.  a  small  shed,  at  the 
end  of  farm-houses,  to  contain 
implements  of  agriculture  and 
gardening.  Is  it  from  the  French 
tou/et  ? 

Trampers,  sb.  pi.  beggars  who 
traverse  extensive  tracts  of 
country,  soliciting  from  door  to 
door.  A  handful  of  oatmeal  is 
what  they  usually  receive  at 
farm-houses.  [Tramp-house,  a 
lodging  -  house  for  beggars.  — 
F.  K  E.] 

Tricksy,  adj.  playful,  wanton, 
mischievous.  [Spelt  triksy.] 

Trig,  adj.  (1)  spruce,  fine,  tricked 

out;  (2)  full,  distended. 
Tup,  sb.  a  ram. 

Tyke,  sb.  a  blunt  and  vulgar  fel- 
low. [Also,  a  beggar. — F.  K.  E.] 

Undight,  adj.  undressed,  or  un- 
decked. 
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Unmackly,  adj.  ill-shapen,  of  a 
clumsy  appearance. 

Wade,  v.  to  walk  through  water, 

snow,  or  sludge. 
Waite,  Wake,  v.  to  sit  up  with  a 

person  all  night,  or  to  watch  by 

a  corpse. 

Wall,  v.  to  boil.     [Spelt  Walle.] 

Wall-eye,  sb.  an  eye  resembling 

a  boiled  eye. 
Wallow,  adj.  insipid. 
Walm,  sb.  a  slight  boiling. 
Ware,  v.  to  expend,  to  lay  out 

money  on  wares. 
Wark,  v.  to  ache.     Hence  liead- 

wark,  head-ache. 

Wane,  adj.  or  adv.  worse. 

Weather-gleam,  v.  to  see  a  man, 
animal,  or  tree,  on  the  ridge  of 
a  lofty  hill,  so  that  the  body 
shall  appear  in  the  sky.  In  this 
situation,  a  man  looks  gigantic  ; 
he  seems  to  tread  on  air,  and  to 
be  clad  with  radiance,  like  one 
of  Ossian's  departed  heroes. 

Weet,  Wate,  v.  to  know,  to  be 
aware  of.  Westing,  part.  pres. 

Weetingly,  ado.  [knowingly]. 

Were,  Weir,  sb.  a  pool  connected 
with  a  river,  or  stagnant  water  in 
the  recess  of  a  river. 

Whaintly,  adv.  for  '  quaintly.' 

Whamp,  sb.  a  wasp. 

Whang,  sb.  (1)  a  thong;  (2)  a 
piece  of  cheese.  [(2)  a  thick 
slice.— F.  K.  E.] 

Whap,  sb.  a  knock-down  blow. 

Whap,  v.  to  beat  soundly. 

Whapper,  sb.  anything  of  a  very 
great  size.  In  many  other  in- 
stances our  forefathers  seem  to 
have  estimated  weights  and 
magnitudes  by  the  force  of  their 
blows.  Thus,  they  employed  in 
gradation,  the  terms  slapper, 
smacker,  banger,  thumper,  thwack- 
7 


er,  swinger,  and  rattler.  The  word 
bumper,  concerning  which  much 
has  been  said  and  surmised,  is 
not  of  a  more  exalted  origin  than 
what  is  here  stated. 

Wheam,  adj.  smooth,  sheltered, 

impervious  to  wind. 
Wheamly,  adv.  smoothly,  gently. 

Whean,  Whain,  v.  to  coax,  to 
flatter. 

Whey-whig,  sb.  whey  impreg- 
nated with  mint,  balm,  and 
walnut  leaves.  [See  whig  in 
Gloss.  B.  2  above.— F.  K.  E.] 

Whidder,  v.  to  shake  or  shiver. 
Whilk,  pron.  which. 
Whinge,  v.  to  cry  and  sob. 
Whins,  sb.  pi.  gorse  or  furze. 

White,  v.  to  cut  and  shape  wood' 
with  a  knife. 

Whittle,  sb.  a  butcher's  knife. 
[Or  rather,  a  child's  knife  that 
will  hardly  cut.— F.  K.  E.] 

Wick,  sb.  (1)  a  bay  or  small  port 
on  the  side  of  a  river ;  (2)  a 
village  so  situated.  [Of.  The 
Vikings  or  pirate  kings  of  the 
creeks  in  these  parts  of  the 
North.— F.  K  E.] 

Widdersful,  adj.  laborious,  en- 
deavouring. 

Wighty,  adj.  strong  and  active. 

Will-o-wisp,  sb.  I  once  saw  this 
little  irregular  meteor,  in  a 
moonless  night  of  autumn.  It 
was  of  the  size  of  the  flame  of  a 
rush-light,  and  it  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  a  wet  furrow  at 
the  lowest  part  of  a  stubble  field. 
Its  motion  was  up  and  down,  like 
the  vagarious  flight  of  a  butter- 
fly. I  lost  sight  of  it  at  a  hazel 
fence,  through  the  branches  of 
which  it  seemed  to  glide. 

Wise  man,  sb.  a  magician.  Mr 
Burn,  in  his  History  of  Westmor- 
land, has  said  enough  on  this 
subject. 
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Wizened,  adj.  dry,  shrunk,  and 
wrinkled. 

Wrawe,  adj.  angry. 

"Wrawling,  sb.  quarrelling,  or 
contending  with,  a  loud  voice. 
Raising  a  wrow  is  exciting  a 
quarrel,  and  confusion  in  the 
streets,  &c.  [Generally  spelt 
row.] 

Wrout,  Grout,  v.  to  bore ;  to  dig 
up  like  a  hog. 

Wrydden,  adj.  cross,  and  ill- 
natured. 

Yark,  Yerk,  v.  to  wrench,  or 
twist  forcibly.  [In  N.  Yorks..  to 


flog  with  a  pliable  cane ;  also, 
yarks,  blows  inflicted.  '  I'll  gi' 
thee  a  skinful  o'  yarks.' — 
F,  K  E.] 

Yate,  (pronounced  yetf)  sb.  a  gate 
to  a  farm-yard,  a  close,  or  com- 
mon. 

Yule,  sb.  the  winter  solstice ; 
Christinas.  This  term  is  now 
seldom  used.  [Very  common  in 
the  North ;  '  yule  doughs,'  all 
sorts  of  Christmas  pastry :  so  too 
'  yule  candles,'  (yule  logs;'  'a 
yule  feast,'  a  Christmas  treat. — 
F.  K  E.] 

Yure,  sb.  an  udder. 
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IN  the  following  Index,  the  numbers  refer  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding Glossaries.  Thus — '  Aboon,  2 ' — shows  that  the  word  Aboon 
occurs  in  Glossary  B.  2,  where  it  may  easily  be  found  in  its  proper 
place.  Similarly,  the  word  '  Ack '  occurs  twice,  in  Glossaries  B.  1 
and  B.  7.  The  marks  (a)  and  (6)  denote  different  senses  of  the 
same  word.  Thus  '  Bass '  occurs  in  both  the  first  and  second  glos- 
saries, but  not  with  the  same  meaning. 


Aboon,  2 
Abraid,  7 

Ass.  2 
Assle,  2 

Barn-yard,  3 
Barrow,  1 

Beild,     1.      See 
Beeld. 

Accorah-earth,  1 

Attercob,  1,  7 

Barton,  6 

Belive,  1,  2 

Ack,  1,  7 

Auld-farand,  7 

Bass  (a),  1 

Belt,  5 

Acre,  5 

Aum,  2 

Bass  (6),  2 

Bent,  2 

Addiwissen,  2 

Aund,  1 

Bat,  2 

Bent-grass,  7 

Addle,  1,  2,  7 

Average,  2 

Batch,  5 

Bents  (a),  5 

Ag,  Hag,  7 

Awk,  7 

Bats,  2 

Bents  (6),  7 

Aigles,  5 

Battin,  5 

Ber.  1 

Airth,  2 

Backston,  2 

Battons,  3 

Besharp,  2 

Aisk,  2 

Badger,  2 

Beace,  2 

Besom,    1.     See 

Aither,  2 

Bain,  1,  7 

Beace,  pi.  2,  5 

Beesom. 

A-Lady,  3 

Bairn,    2.       /See 

Beak,  1 

Bestow,  3 

Amackaly,  1 

Barn. 

Beal,  vb.  2 

Beverage,  6 

Amell,  2 

Bairnworts,  2 

Beal,  sb.  7 

Bib,  1 

Ananters,  1,  2 

Balks,  2 

Beastings,  7.  See 

Big,  1,  7 

Anbury,  3 

Ballard,  6 

Beest. 

Bigg,  7 

Anchor,  2 

Ballerag,  7 

Beat,  6 

Biggen,  7 

Anenst,  2,  7 

Ban-fires,     Ben- 

Beating-axe,  6 

Biggin,  7 

Ang  1 

fires,  or  Bone- 

Beck,  1,  2,  3,  7 

Bink,  2 

Apple-drone,  6 

fires,  7 

Beeld,    2.       *See 

Bins,  3 

Arfish,  2 

Bang,  1 

Beild. 

Birds-eye,  2 

Ark,  2 

Barfan,  2 

Been,  6 

Birk,      7.      See 

Aries,  7 

Bar-guest,  2,  7 

Beesom,  Bizzom, 

Burk. 

Arr,  1,  2,  7 

Bariham,  1 

1,6 

Bisslings,     Biss- 

Arrals,  1 

Barker,  6 

Beest,  1 

ling-milk,  2 

Arrishes,  6 

Barn,  1,  7.    >See 

Beet,  1,  7 

Bit,  7 

Arrish-mows,  6 

Bairn. 

Beggarv,  3       [5 

Black  -  nebb'd  - 

Arval,  1 

Earned,  3 

Beggar  s  needle, 

crow,  2 
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Blake  2,  7 

Brakens,  2.     See 

Bullhead,  2 

Callan,  7 

Blakeling,  7 

Brackens. 

Bull-jumpings,  7 

Caller,  7 

Blash,  Splash,  1 

Brand,  3 

Bullocks,  3 

Callet,  1 

Blashy,  2 

Brand  -  new,     7. 

Bulls,  3 

Callierd,  1 

Elate,  7 

See  Bran-new. 

BuU-seg,  1 

Cam,  2 

Blea,  1,  2,  7 

Brandreth,  1,  7 

Bulls  -  forehead, 

Camp.  5 

Bleaberry,  2 

Brandy,  3 

2 

Cample,  1,  7 

Bleb,  2 
Blee,  7 

Brank,  3 
Bran-new,  1.  See 

Bullspink,  2 
Bumble,  7 

Can.  2 
Canker  (a),  2 

Blendings,  2 

Brand-new. 

Bumble-kites,  7 

Canker  (6),  2 

Blewmilk,  2 

Brant,  1,  2,  7 

Bummle-bee,  2 

Cankered  (a),  5 

Blinders?  Blind- 

Brash (a),  7 

Bun,  2 

Cankered  (6),  7 

ing-bridle,  2 
Blind-nettle,  6 

Brash  (6),  1 
Brashy,  2 

Bunnel,  1 
Burden-band,  2 

Cankers,  3 
Cankerweed,  3 

Blink,  7 

Brass,  2 

Burgot,       Beer- 

Cannily,  7 

Blows,  4 

Brat,  1,  7 

good,  3 

Canny,  1,  7.  /See 

Blue-caps,  2 

Bratchet,  1 

Burk,  2.        See 

Conny. 

Blunk,  3 

Braw,  7 

Birk. 

Cansey,  3 

Boak,   Boke,    7. 

Bray,  2,  7 

Burn,  7 

Cansh,  3,  5 

/See  Booac. 

Bread  of,  1.   See 

Burrow,  6 

Cantles,  7 

Boar-thistle,  5 

Brade. 

Bur-thistle,  2 

Canty,  1,  2,  7 

Bobberous,  1 

Brean,  1 

Burtree,     1,     7. 

Cap,  1 

Boggart,  1,  7 

Breck,  3 

/See  Bottry  <md 

Capes,  2 

Boggle  (a),  2,  7 

Breea,  2 

Bortree. 

Caps,  5 

Boggle  (b),  1 

Breeding  in-and- 

Bush-draining,  3 

Car,  2 

Bog-violet,  2 

in,  5 

Bushel,  5 

Carberries,  2 

Boke-load,  3 

Breers,  2 

Busk,  1,  2 

Carlings,  2 

Bolt,  4 

Bride-door,  2 

Buss,  6 

Carn,  7 

Bolting,  4 

Bride-  wain,  2 

Butt  (a),  6 

Carnation-  grass, 

Boneflower,  1 

Brimming,  2 

Butt  (b),  5 

4 

Bonny,  2 

Broads,  3 

Butterbump,  2 

Carny,  7 

Booac,  Boak,  2,  7 

Brock  («),  1 

Butter-leaves,  4 

Carvis-cakes,  7 

Boon,  2 

Brock  (6),  2 

Butt-load,  6 

Cast,  3 

Boorly,  2 

Broge,  1 

Butty,  5 

Catrnallisons,  1 

Boose,  1 

Broo,  2 

Buver,  2 

Cat-whin,  2 

Boosings,  5 
Bo  sing-stake,  5 

Brooach,  2 
Broose,  Brouse,  7 

Byslins,  5 
Byspel,  Byspelt, 

Cauf  ,  2 
Caulk,  3 

Boot,  1 

Brossen,  1 

1,7 

Causey,  3 

Bortree,  Burtree, 

Brown-  leeming, 

Cave,  2 

1.     See  Bottry 

1 

Caddel,  6 

Caving-rake,  2 

and  Burtree. 

Brown  crops,  4 

Caddie,  1 

Cawkers,  7 

Botchet,  2. 

Brunt.      See 

Cadlock,  Rough, 

Cazzons,  2 

Bottry,   2.      /See 

Brant. 

5 

Ceiling,  2 

Bortree. 

Brush,  5 

Cadlock, 

Cess,  Zess,  6 

Bowlders,  5 

Buck,  3 

Smooth,  5 

Chamberley,  1 

Bown,  1,  7 

Bucket,  5 

Caddy,  1 

Chapmanry,  5 

Brab,  5 

Buckheading,  2 

Cadge,  2 

Charlock,  4 

Brackens,    1,    7. 

Buckle-horns,  2 

Cadgily,  7 

Chats  (a),  1 

See  Brakcns. 

Buckstalling,  3 

Cadgy,  7 

Chats  (6),  2 

Brade,    7.      A&e 

Buddie,  3 

Caffle,     1.      See 

Cheary,  3 

Bread. 

Buds,  3 

Faffle. 

Cheese,  6 

Brae,  7 

Bufe,  2 

Cake,  2 

Cheese  -  cake  - 

Braid,  1,  7 

Buffetstool,  2 

Cakerd,  1 

grass,  2 

Braids,  4 

Bule,  5 

Calf  -stages,  4 

Cheese-ladder,  4 
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Cheggle.Cheg,7. 

Close,  2 

Coppy    (d\    7. 

Cracked,  5 

See  Chig. 

Clote,  3 

See  next  word. 

Crake,  2 

Cheslip-skin,  2 

Clouted  cream,  6 

Coppy-stool,  1 

Crake-feet,  2 

Chicked,  3 

Clow,  2 

Copt,  1 

Crake-needles,  2 

Chig,      1.      See 

Clubster,  2 

Cord,  5 

Crambles,  2 

Cneggle. 

Clump,  7 

Cordwood,  5 

Cranch,  1 

Childermas-  day, 

Clumpy,  Clump- 

Corf,  1 

Crank,  Cranky,  7 

1 

ish,  7 

Cornbind,  2 

Cranky,  2 

Chimpings,  2 

Clunter,  2 

Corned,  5. 

Crazey,  4 

Chingle,  3 

Clusters,  5 

Cosh,  3 

Cratch,  5 

Chip  (a),  2 

Coak,  1 

Cots,  3 

Creak,  1 

Chip  (6),  2 

Coal-smut,  5 

Cotter,  5 

Cream-slice,  4 

Chizzu,  2 

Cob,  Cobwall,  6 

CotteredjCotted, 

Crean,  1  ;  Croon, 

Choaked,  3 

Cobble,  2 

1,7 

7 

Chunter,  2 

Cobbles,  1,  2,  7 

Cottrel,  2 

Cree,  2 

Cicely,  2 

Cobble-trees,  2 

Coul  (a),  7 

Creel  (a),  2 

Cloggy,  2 

Cobby,  1,  2 

Coul  (6),  7.    See 

Creel  (b\  7 

Claim,    1.      /See 

Cobs,  3 

Cowl. 

Creiled,  7 

Clame. 

Cock,  5 

Coul-rake,  7 

Crewds,  1 

Clake,  1 

Cockey,  3 

Coup  (a),  1 

Crinckle,  1 

Clam,  1,  5,  7 

Cockheads,      5  ; 

Coup  (6),  1.    See 

Cringle,  3 

Clame,    2.     See 

Cocksheads,  3 

Cowp. 

Cringle  up,  3 

Claim. 

Cockle,  1 

Coupraise,  1 

Cringle-crangle, 

Clammed,  5 

Cocksheads,    3  ; 

Court  4 

1 

Clapbreao,  7 
Clapperclaw,  2 

Cockheads,  5 
Cod,  2 

Courtlage,  6 
Cousin  Betty,  6 

Crob-over,  1 
Crock,  7 

Clarty,  2,  7 

Coggers,     Cock- 

Cove, Coave,  1 

Croft,  2,  3 

Clate,  1 

ers,  1,  7 

Covey,  3 

Crones,  3 

Clawer    (a),    2. 

Colder,  3 

Cow,  7 

Crook,  2 

£ee  Clever. 
Clawer  (6),  2 

Colts,  5 
Comins,  5 

Cow,    Cowl,    1. 
/SeeCouljCowL 

Crooks,  6 
Groom,  Crome,  3 

Claw-ill,  6 

Commother,  2 

Cowdy,  2 

Croon,7;  Crean,! 

Clay-stone,  4 

Con,  1 

Cow'd  (a\  1 

Crooning,  7 

Cleaning,  2 

Conniears,  1 

Cow'd  (6),  1 

Crottles,  7 

Cleas,  5 

Conny,  1,  2,  7. 

Cower,  1 

Crottling,  7 

Cleckin,  1 

See  Canny. 

Cowground,  4 

Crouce,  2 

Cleft,  5 

Conventionary 

Cowl,  4 

Crow-bar,    Bar- 

Cleg,  1 

rents,  6 

Cowl,  1,  2.     See 

ire,  6 

Clever,    1.     See 

Cool,  Cowl,  2 

Coul. 

Crowd,  3 

Clawer. 

Coom,  7 

Cowl-rake,  2 

Crowdie,  7 

Clewy,  5 

Coomb  (a),  6 

Cow-mig,  2 

Crowding  -  bar- 

Click, 1,  2,  7 

Coomb  (6),  3 

Cowp,  2,  7.     See 

row,  3 

Clints,  1 

Coop,  2 

Coup. 

Crowdie,  2 

Clip,  2 

Coor,  2 

Cow-par,  3 

Crowflower,  5 

Clipping,  2,  7 
Clock,  7 
Clocking,  7 

Cooscot,  2.    See 
Cowshut    and 
Cushat. 

Cowshut,  1.   See 
Cooscot,  Cush- 
at. 

Crump,  Crimp,  7 
Crump,  7 
Crumpled,  7 

Clocks,  2 

Cooth,  Couth,  1 

Cow-striplings,  2 

Crunkle,  2 

Clock-seaves,  2 

Cop,  7 

Cowthered,  2 

Cub,  4 

Clod,  1 

Coping,  2 

Cow-tie,  2 

Cuddle,  1,  7 

Cloddy,  2 

Coppy  (a),  5 

Coystrell,  7 

Callings,  5. 

Clog,  2 
Clogs,  1,  7 

Coppy  (6),  5 
Coppy,     Cobby, 

Coysty,      7  ; 
Kysty,  1 

Culvers.  6 
Culver-house,  6 

Clog-shoes,  2 

<c),7 

Crack,  1 

Cun  thanks,  1 
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Cup-rose,  2 

Dess'up,  2 

Draw,  6 

Faegang,  1 

Cushat,   7.     See 

Dick,    3.        See 

Drawp,  7 

Faff,  2 

Cooscot,  Cow- 

Dike,  Dyche. 

Dray,  6 

Faffle,  1 

shut. 

Dick-holl,  3 

Dree  (a),  1,  7 

Fairies,  6 

Cushia,  2 

Didder  1,  7.  /See 

Dree  (6),  1,  2,  7 

Fall-gate,  3 

Cushion  -  rump  - 

Dodder. 

Dress,  2 

Fallow,  2,  4 

ed,  5 

Dig,  2 

Drink,  5 

Fallow-hay,  2 

Cutmeat,  5 

Digging,  5 

Drip,  7 

Falter,  2 

Cutter,  1 

Dike,      2.      See 

Drite,  2 

Farand,  7 

Cutty,  7 

Dick,  Dyche. 

Droke,  2 

Farantly,  7 

DiU  (a),  2 

Drudge,  6 

Fare,  1 

Dab,  1 
Dabbing,  3 

Dill  (6),  4 
Dindles,  3 

Drug,  3 
Dry,  3 

Farnteckles,     1. 
See  Faantick- 

Dacity, 1 

Ding,  1 

Dub,  1,  7 

les. 

Daff,  7 

Ditch,  5 

Dubbler,  1,  2,  7 

Fash  (a),  1,  7 

Daft,  2  7 

Ditching,  3 

Dudman,  7 

Fash  (b),  2 

Daglocks,  5 

Dither,  2 

Duds,  7 

Fat,  5 

Dairier,  5 

Dobby,  Dobbies, 

Dump,  2 

Fat-hen,  2,  3 

Dairy-house,  4 

1,7 

Dunder-knoll,  2 

Faud,  2 

Daitle,  2 

Dock,  2 

Duz,  2 

Fauf  ,  2 

Daker  1 

Dockens,  Dock- 

Dycne,    5.      See 

Fay,  Fey,  3 

Daly,  Dowly,  1  ; 
Dowley,  2 

on,  1,  2,  7 
Dodder,  7.     /See 

Dick,  Dike. 
Dydle,  3 

Feague,  1 
Feak,  7  ;  Fidge, 

Dannocks,  3 

Didder. 

1  :  Fick,  2 

Dannot,     1,     7  ; 

Dodman,  3 

Ea,  1 

Feal,  1,  2,  7 

Donnot,  2 

Dodt,  1 

Earls,  1 

Feastnesewn,  1 

Dap,  2 

Dogfennel,      5  ; 

Earth-ridges,  6 

Feck,  7 

Dark,  1 

Dogfinkil,  2 

Easings,  1,  2,  5 

Feckful,  7 

Dase,  7 

Doggedly,  3 

Eaver,  6 

Feckless,  7 

Dashels,  6 

Dole  (a),  3 

Eddie,  7 

Feed,  2,  5 

Daubing,  3 

Dole  (6),  7 

Edgeleams,  1 

Feeders,  5 

Dauby,  3 

Dole-sfone,  3 

Ee,  2  ;  Een,  1,  2 

Feeding-piece,  5 

Dave,  1 

Donky,  5 

Eeran,  2 

Feek,  1 

-  Davying,  3 

Donnot,  2  ;  Dan- 

Elbows, 4 

Feg,5 

Daw,  2 

not,  1,  7 

Elden,    1.      /See 

Fell,  1,  7 

Dawl'd    2.     See 

Dook,  2 

Fire. 

Felly,  2 

Dowley. 

Doory,  Deery,  2 

Elder,  1,  5 

Fend  (a),  1,  2,  7 

Dazed  (a),  1 

Dordum,  2 

Eller,  2 

Fend  (b),  2 

Dazed    (b),     7  ; 

Dorishment,  1 

Elsin,  2 

Fere,  7 

Deeaz'd,  2 

Doss,  3 

Entails,  5 

Ferk,  7 

Dea,  2 

Doubler,  7 

Entry,  2 

Ferley,  7 

Deaf,  2 

Dow  (a),  2,  7 

Esh,  2 

Fernweb,  6 

Dea-nettle,  2,  5 

Dow  (b),  3 

Esk,  7  ;  Aisk,  2 

Fest  (a),  1 

Deeaz'd,   2; 

Dowled,  2 

-eth,  6 

Fest  (6),  7 

Dazed,  7 

Dowler,  3 

Ettle,  7 

Fetterlock,  6 

Deck,  1 

Dowley,    2,    7  ; 

Evers,  4 

Fettle  (a),  1,  5,  7. 

Deed,  2 

Daly,  1, 

Every     year's 

See  Fittle. 

Deet,  1,  7 

Down-dinner,  2 

land,  4 

Fettle  (6),  7 

Deft,  1,  2,  7 

Dozzand,  2 

Ewer,  2 

Fey  (a),  Fay,  3 

Deg,  1,  7 

Draff,  2,  7 

Eyeable,  5 

Fey  (b),  2 

Del,  1 

Drags,  6 

Feying,  1 

Delve,  2 

Drains,  3 

Faantickles,     2. 

Fezzon  on,  2 

Denshiring,  6 

Drape,  2 

/See  Farnteck- 

Fick,  2  ;  Fidge, 

Dess,  2 

Draught,  2 

les. 

1  •  Feak,  7 
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.Fickletow,  3 

Fond,  1,  2,  7 

Gait,  2  ;  Gate,  7 

Gilts,  2 

Fidge,  1  :  Fick, 

Fondling,  1 

Gale  (a),  6 

Gimmer,  1,  2 

•     2  j  Feak,  7 

Fondplufe,  2 

Gale  (6),  7 

Ginners,  1 

File,  7 

Fooaz,  2 

Galloor,  Gallore, 

Girdle,  7 

Fin,  5 

Footer,  1 

1,7 

Girn,  1  ;  Gern,  2 

Finch-backed,  5 

Footing,  7 

Galloway,  1,  2 

Girngaw,  7 

Fire  -  eylding,  2. 
See  Elden. 

Foot-trenches,  5 
Force,  Foss,  2,  7 

Galls,  5 
Gaily,  5 

Gizle,  Jizle,  1 
Gladden,  Glen,  1 

Fitches,  2 

Forcing,  3 

Galy,  1  ;  Gaily,  7 

Gladdon,  3 

Fitchet,  5 

Fore-flank,  5 

Ganiashes,  1,  2 

Glead,  1 

Fittle,  2  ;  Fettle, 

Forehand  rent,  5 

Gammer,  2 

Glen,  Gladden,  1 

1,5,7 

Foreheit,  7 

Gammerstags,  2 

Glender,  1,  7 

Fixfax,  2 

Foreigner,  3,  5 

Gamogins,  1. 

Glent,  1,  7 

Flack,  2 

Forgive,  3 

/See  Gamashes. 

Gley,  7 

Flacker,  7 

Formal,  1 

Gang,  2 

Glift,  2  :  Gliff,  1 

Flag,    Flags,    3. 

Fose,  1 

Gantry,  2 

Glish,  1 

See  Flaws. 

Foss,  Force,  2,  7 

Gapen,  1  ;  Gow- 

Gloar,  Glooar,  1, 

Flags,  2 

Foulmart,  2 

pin,  2 

2 

Flan  (a),  1 

Fourings,  3 

Gar,  1,  2,  7 

Gloo,  1 

Flan  (6i  2 
Flapdock,  6 

Fout,  1  ;  Fowt,  2 
Fcruzen,  1 

Garfits,  2 
Gargut,  3 

Gloppen,    1  • 
Gloppenea,  7 

Flatch,  1 

Foxed,  7 

Gargut-root,  3 

Glowr,  7 

Flaws,      1,     7  ; 
Flags,  3 

Frandish,  1 
Fratch,  1 

Garn,  1 
Garner,  5 

Glut,  5 
Goafstead.     See 

Flay,  1,  2,  7 

Fray,  7 

Garsil,  2 

Gulph-stead. 

Flay-crake,  2 

Freit,  7 

Garth,  2,  7 

Goats,  1 

Flaying,  7 

Frem,  2 

Gate,  7  ;  Gait,  2 

Gob,  1,  2,  7 

Fleaks,  2 

French  nuts,  6 

Gathering,  3 

Godsharld,  2 

Flecked,  2 

Fridge,  1,  2 

Gaun,  5 

Godspenny,  2 

Fleet,  1,  7 

Frim,  Frum,  1 

Gauv,  2 

Goff,  1 

Fleet-milk,  7 

Frith,  6 

Gauvison,  2 

Goggy,  1 

Flews,  5 

Froff,  Frough,  1, 

Gavelock,Geeav- 

Golds,  5 

Flig  2 

7 

lac,  1,  2,  7 

Goldspink,  2 

Flight,  3 

Frosk,  1 

Gawm,  7  ;  Gome, 

Gome,  1  :  Gawm, 

Flight,  Flite,  1,  7 

Frow,  1 

1 

7 

Flinders,  7 

Fruggan,  2 

Gawmless,  7 

Gooac,  2 

Flit,  Flitch,  2,  3 

Frum,  Frim,  1 

Gay,  3 

Goose-tansey,  3, 

Flite,  Flight,  1,  7 
Float,  5 

Fuldrive.  7 
Full-pitch,  3 

Geal,  1 
Gear,    7  ;  Geer, 

5 
Gore,  7 

Float  upward,  5 

Furlong,  3 

2,3 

Gorm,  7 

Flourish,  1 

Furs,  3 

Geb,  1 

Gorse,  Goss,  5 

Flow,  1 

Geek,  7 

Gossip,  2 

Flowter,  2 

Gaalfat,  2  ; 

Geeavle,  2 

Goster,  1 

Flue,  3 

Gailfat,  1  ; 

Geer,  2,  3  ;  Gear, 

Gotch,  3 

Fluring,  1 

Guilvat,  7 

7  _ 

Gotherly,  2 

Flustered,  1 

Gab,  7 

Geering,  5 

Gouk,  1 

Fluzzed,  1 

Gabbleratchets, 

Gern,  2  ;  Girn,  1 

Gouty,  5 

Foalfoot,  2 

Gad,  2              [1 

Gewgaw,  2 

Gowlans,  2 

Foddering- 

Gailfat,  1  ; 

Gib,  1,  2 

Gowpin,      2  ; 

ground,  4 

Gaalfat,  2  ; 

Gif  ty  day,  5 

Gapen,  1 

Fog,  2,  7 

Guilvat,  7 

Grike,  Jike,  1 

Graidly,  7  ; 

Foisty,  2 

Gaily,  7  ;  Galy,  1 

Gilders,  2 

Greidly,  1 

Foldgarth,  2 

3ain,  2,  3,  7 

Gill  (a),  1,  2,  7 

Grain  2 

Followers,  3 

3airn,  2 

Gill  (6),  3 

Graith,  2 
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Graithe,  2 

Hain'(5),  4 

Hebble,  2 

Hogs,  6  ;  Hog,  1, 

Grange,  7 

Hairough,  2,  5  ; 

Hebbletree,  1 

2,5 

Grave,  2 

Hairif,  4 

Heck  (a),  1,  3,  7 

Hogweed,  3 

Graze,  3 

Hakes,  3 

Heck  (6),  2 

Holl,  Hoi,  3 

Graziers,  3 

Halah,  1 

Heckberry,  7 

Holl,  2 

Grease,  2 

Hallier,  4 

Heckfor,  3 

Hollin,  2  ;  Holm, 

Greasy,  3 

Ham,  4 

Heckle,  2 

6 

Green,  4 
Greensauce,  5 

Ham-trees,  6 
Hamwards,  6 

Heckler,  2 
Hedging-mit- 

Holm,2  ;  Holme, 
7  ;  Holmes,  1 

Greenside,  6 

Handbeating,  6 

tens,  2 

Holts,  7 

Greet,  Greit,  1,2, 

Handclout,  2 

Heeal,  2 

Homebreds,  3 

7 

Handreaping,  6 

HeUier,  6 

Honey,  2 

Greet-stones,  1 

Hank,  2 

Helm  (a),  2 

Honeysuckle 

Greidly,    1  ; 

Hankie,  1,  7 

Helm  (6),  4 

clover,  5 

Graidly,  7 

Hap,  1,  2,  7 

Helve,  3 

Hood,  2 

Greybird,  6 
Griff,  2 

Happings,  7 
Har,  2 

Hengorse,  5 
Henscratlings,  5 

Hoods,  5 
Hoop,  5 

Grike,  1 

Hardiron,  5 

Henting,  1 

Hopple,  2;  Hop- 

Grime, 1,  2 
Grip,  2 

Hards,  Kurds,  3 
Harled,  2 

Henybauks,  2 
Henycaul,  2 

pled,  1 
Horn,  3 

Gripe,  2 

Harp,  1 

Henypenny,  2 

Horsam,  Hungil- 

Grissons,  3 

Harvest  beef,  3 

Herbery,  6 

money,  2 

Grizely,  2 

Hask,  1,  2,  7 

Hewing,  6 

Horse-brambles, 

Groats,  7 

Haspin,  1 

Hev,  2 

3 

Ground,  4 

Hat,  5 

Hez,  2 

Horseknobs,  2 

Grout,  7 
Grow,  Growse,!, 

Hattock,  1 
Hauf,  2 

Hig,  1 
Highlanders.,  3 

Horsetree,  3 
Hose,  Horse,  1 

7 

Haughty    wea- 

Hike, 5 

Hose,  5 

Growers,  3 

ther,  3 

Hild,  3 

Hosthouse,  2 

Growsome,  1,  7 

Haul,  4 

Hilder,  3 

Hots,  1 

Grub-felling,  3 

Haul-to,  6 

Hillocky,  5 

Hough,  Howe,  7 

Grudgings,  5 

Hause,  1 

Hind,  2  ;  Hine,  6 

House,  2 

Guilvat,  7  ;  Gail- 

Haver,  2,  7 

Hipe,  2 

Hove,  4 

fat,   1  ;   Gaal- 

Haverbread,  7 

Hippenstones,  1 

Hover,  2 

fat,  2 

Havermeal,  1 

Hippies,  2 

How,  2 

GuUey,  7 

Hay,  3 

Hippings,  7 

Howk,  7 

GuUy,  7 

Hay-spade,  2 

Hirple,  1,  7 

Howseeds,  1 

Gulph,  3 

Head,  3 

Hirst,  1 

Howze,  2 

Gulph-stead,  3 
Gumption,  7 

Headen,Heiden, 
1 

Hisk,  1 
Hit,  4 

Hoyt,  2 
Hubbleshew,  2 

Gurry-butt,  6 

Headkeep,  3 

Hitch,  2 

Hubs, 

Gutter,  5,  7 

Headwark  7 

Hives,  7 

Hud,    Hood, 

Heaf,  2 

Hoast,  7 

Hob,  7 

Hack.  2,  6,  7 

Heal,  6 

Hob  2 

Huddle,  7 

Hackle,  5 

Heald,  7 

Hobbidy,  3 

Huffil,  2 

Hackles,  4 
Hackslaver,  1 

Healdto, 
Healir^,    Hell  - 

Hobby.  3 
Hobhald,  1 

Hufil,  2 
Hug,  2 

Haffle,  1 

ing,  6 

Hobthrush,  1 

Huke,  2 

Hag,  7 

Heam?   . 

Hocker,  7 

Hulet,  2;  Hul- 

Hags,  2 

Heap,  2 

Hog  (a),  1,  2,  5  ; 

let,  1 

Hagworm,  1,  2,  7 

Hearth,  5 

Hogs,  6 

Hull,  1,  7 

Haik,  7 

Heartspurn,  5 

Hog  (6),  1 

Hullet,  1  ;    Hu- 

Haiking, 1 

Heave,  1 

Hogcolts,  6 

let,  2 

Hain  (a),  3 

Heaz,  2 

Hogpigs,  2 

Hulver,  3 
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Hum,  1 

Kaffle,    1.      See 

Kittle  (6),  2 

Late.    See  Lait 

Humbled,  2 

Caffle. 

Knack,  1,  2,  7 

Laukerins,  2 

Hummer,  1 

Kail  (a),  1 

Knacker,  3 

Lave,  7 

Hunniel,  1 

Kail    (i),    7; 

Knags,  7 

Lawk.  £eeLouk. 

Hurder,  1 

Keal,    1  ; 

Knaig,  Knatter, 

Lay  (a),  5;  (6),  5. 

Hurkle,  1 

Keale,  2 

1  ;  Knarl,  1,  2 

Layer,  3 

Hurple,  2 

Kay,  1  ;  Kie,  2 

Knap,  7 

Laylands,    5  ; 

Hurry,  3 

Kead,  1 

KnarL.      /See 

Leylands,  2 

Hurtle,  7 

Keak,  Kaik,  1 

Knaig. 

Lea,  Lee,  7 

Hutch,  1 

Keal,    Kail,    1  ; 

Knockle,  3 

Lea,  1,2;  Leagh, 

Huzzin,  1 

Keale,  2 

Knoll,    2,    7  ; 

7 

Hyvin,  2 

Kedge  (a),  1 
Kedge  (6),  2 

Know,  1,  7 
Knot,  4 

Lead,  2,  6 
Leadbowls,  2 

Hk,  2 

Keealpot,  2 

Knott,  1 

Leap,  2 

Imp,  2 

Keeans,  2 

Know  (a),  1,  7  ; 

Lear,  Leary,  6 

Inandin,  5 

Keel,  1 

Knoll,  2,  7 

Lea-sand,  2 

Incling,  1 

Keepingroom,  3 

Know  (6),  1 

Lease,  4 

Inear,  2 

Keezer,  6 

Knudge,  1 

Leat,  6 

Ing,  2 

Keld,  2 

Knurl,  7 

Leath,  1,  7 

Ingle,  1 

Kelk,  1 

Kreel,  Krath,  1 

Leathwake,  2 

Inoo,  2 

Kelter,  2 

Kysty,   1  ;  Coy- 

Leave  hold,  2 

Item,  1 

Ken,  2 

sty,  7 

Leavetail,  1 

Inwards,  3 

Kenspack,    1  ; 

Leck-on,  2,  3,  7 

Jam  (a),  3 

Kensback,  2  ; 
Kenspeckle,  7 

Laatle,  2 
Lace,  7 

Legget,  3 
Leem,  2 

Jam  (6),  3 

Kep,  1,  2,  7 

Lach,  1 

Leeny,  1 

Januacks,  1 

Kern,  2,  7 

Lag,  5 

Leer,  2 

Jarble,  7  ;   Jar- 

Kernel,  5 

Laid,  3 

Leeve,  2 

bled,  1 

Kernels,  3 

Laik,  2  ;   L5,ke, 

Lent-rose,  6 

Jaup  (a),  2 

Kesh,  7 

1,7 

Lep,  1.  See  Lap. 

Jaup  (6),  2  ;  Jop, 
7  ;  Joup,  1 

Keslop,  1.     See 
Cheslip. 

Lairly,  1 
Lait,  2,  7  ;  Late, 

Lerch,  1 

Lew,  7 

Jennybalk,  1 

Ket,  1,  2,  7 

1 

Lew-warm,  7 

Jewel,  2 

Kevel,  1 

Laiting,  7 

Leylands,    2  ; 

Jike,  1 

Kibble,  5 

Laiting-row,  7 

Laylands,  5 

Jimmer,    7  ; 

Kids,  2,  3,  5 

Laith.      /See 

Lib,  2 

Jiinmers,  3 

Kie,  2  ;  Kay,  1 

Leath. 

Lick,  1,  7 

Jimp,  7 

Killer,.  3 

Lake.   See  Laik. 

Licking,  7 

Jizle,  1 

Kilt,  7 

Lakes,  5 

Lids,  1,  7 

Jockelegs,  7 

Kimlin,  2 

Laking,  7 

Lie  ley,  2 

Joggle,  1 

Kin,  2  ;  Kinns,  1 

Lam,  1,  7 

Lief,  Liefer,  7 

Jomtgrass,  5 

Kind,  2 

Lambhogs,  5 

Liftrgate,  3 

Joll,  3 

Kink,  2 

Landmena,  4 

Lifting,  3 

Jony-crone,  1 

Kinkcough,  2 

Langled,  1 

Lig  2,  7 

Jop,  7  ;  Jaup,  2  ; 

Kipe,  1 

Lanniard,  3 

Light,  2 

.     Joup,  1 

Kirk,  2 

Langsettle,  1,7; 

Like,  1 

Jar,  1 

Kirkgarth,  1,  7 

Langsickle,  2 

Lile,  1,  7 

Jossel,  1 

Kirtle  (a),  1 

Lap  up,  7 

Line,  1 

Joup,   1  ;  Jaup, 

Kirtle  (6),  7 

Laplove,  5 

Ling,  1,  2 

2  ;  Jop,  7 

Kist,  1,  2,  7 

Lash,  Lashy,  3 

Linhay,  6 

Journey,  3 

Kit,  7 

Lask,  1 

Lish,  1 

Jumps,  7 

Kite.  1,  2,  7 

Lass,  2 

Lisk,  Lask,  1 

Juncate,  6 

Kithng,  2 

Lat,  2 

Lister,  7 

Just  noo,  2 

Kittle  (a),  1,  7 

Latch,  3 

Lite,  1,  2 
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Lithe,  1 

Marram,  3 

Mint,  2 

Murrain,  3 

Lither,  1 

Marrow,   Mar- 

Mints, 4 

Mush,  1 

Living,  5 

rows,  1,  2,  7 

Mirk,  7  ;  Merk,  1 

Loave,  1 

Marshes,  3 

Miscanter,  1 

Nafflin,  1 

Lobster,  3 

Marshlanders,  3 

Miskin,  4 

Nag,  5 

Lobstrous  louse, 

Mashelson,  2 

Misteached,  2 

Nantpie,  2 

2 

Masts,  Mess,  6 

Mitch,  2 

Nappy,  7 

Lock,  1 

Mauf,  2 

Mittens,  2,  7 

Nash,    1,    7  ; 

Locker,  7 

Mauks,  2 

Mizzle,  7 

Nesh,  4 

Locusts,  5 

Maul,  2,  3 

Mock,  6 

Nast,  4 

Lode,  4 

Mauls,  2 

Moider,    7  ; 

Nat,  2 

Loggin,  2 

Maum,   1,    2  ; 

Moidered,  1,  7 

Nathe,  5 

Loke,  3 

Mome,  7 

Mome  (a),   7  ; 

Neaf,   1,   2  ; 

Looan,  2 

Maund,  1 

Maum,  1,  2 

Neaf-ful,  S 

Look,  2  ;  Louk,  1 

Maunder,  1,  7 

Mome  (6),  7 

Neam,  1 

Loop,  2 

Mauple,  5 

Moor-pawms,  2 

Near,  2 

Lop,  7 

Mauther,  3 

Mooter,  2  ; 

Neb,  1,  2,  7 

Lopperd,  1 

Mavish,  3 

Moulter,  7 

Necessity,  6 

Louk,  1  ;  Look, 

Maw-skin,  5 

Moozen,  1 

Needleweed,  3 

2  ;  Lawk,  7 

Mazed,  6 

Mop  (a),  4 

Neeze,  2 

Lound,      1  ; 

Mazeling,  I 

Mop  (6),  7 

Neezled,  1 

Lownd,  2,  7 

Meadow,   2,  4  ; 

Moppet,  7 

Ner,  1 

Lout,  7 

Meadows,  3,  5 

Mores,  6 

Nesh,  4  ;  Nash, 

Low  (a),  1,  2,  7 

Meakins,  1 

Mprt,  Morth,  7 

1,7 

Low  (6),  7 

Meals,  2 

Mortar,  2 

Nesp,  1 

Low  (c),  5,  7 

Means,  2 

Moudwarp,   1  ; 

Newfangled,  7 

Low-country,  5 

Meaty,  3,  5 

Mowdiwarp,  2 

Nine,  1 

Lowce,  2 
Lower,  3 

Meea.  2 
MeCalin,  2 

Mould,  2 
Mounds,  4 

Nigler,  1 
Nip  (a),  1 

Lownd,   2,   7  ; 

Meirstone,  1 

Mow,  6,  7;  (fc),7; 

Nip  (6),  3 

Lound,  1 

Melder,  1 

Mowght,  7 

Nithered,  2 

Lowp,  2 
Lug,  Log,  4 

Melgreaves,  1 
Mell  (a),  1,  2,  7 

Mowdhitf,  2 
Mowdiwarp,    2  ; 

Nob.  7 
Nobbut,  1 

Lurn  (a),  1,  7 

Mell  (6),  6,  7 

Moudwarp,  1 

Nockle,Knockle, 

Lum  (6),  7 

Mell-supper,  2 

Mowhay,  6 

3 

Lumps,  3 

Mense,  1,  2,  7 

Moy,  2 

Nogg,  3 

Lurden,  7 

Menseful,  2 

Moys,  3 

Nonsuch,  3 

Lyring,  Lach,  1 

Menseless,  7 

Moze,  2 

Noonings,  3 

Lythe,  7 

Mensepenny,  7 

Muck,  1,  2,  3,  5 

Nope,  1 

Mercury,  2 

Muckheap,  7 

Not,  4,  6 

Mack,  1,  2,  7 

Mere,  7  ;  Mar,  2 

Muck-midden,  6 

Nowtf  oot  oil,  2 

Mad,  1 

Merestone,  1 

Muck  out,  2 

Nowtherd,  2 

Maddle,  1,  7 

Mergin,  3 

Muckweed,  3 

Nub,  Nudge,  1 

Maffle,   1,   7  ; 

Merk,  1  •  Mirk,  7 

Mudcroom,  3 

Maffling,  7 

Merrymght,  7  - 

Mudsheep,  2 

Oakweb,  6 

Ma$in,  1 

Met,  2 

Muffs,  2 

Oamy,  3 

Mainswear,  2 
Maiz,  2 

Met-poke,  2 
Meterly,  1,  7 

Mull,  1.  7 
Mum-chance,  1 

Oldfarrand,    2. 
See  Farand. 

Mamelt,  1 

Mew,  2 

Mun,  Mund,  1,  7 

Oldmilk,  2 

Mang,  2 

Mickle,  1,  2 

Mun,  Munnot,  2 

Olland,  3 

Manner,  3 

Midden,  1,  2,  7 

Munge,  1 

On,  2 

Manshut,  1 

Midge,  1,  2 

Munt,  1 

On-stand,  2 

Mappen,  7 

Milaner,  7 

Murgeon,  1 

Open,  3 

Mar,  2  ;  Mere,  7 

Milner,  2 

Murl,  2 

Ordain,  6 
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Orling,    2.     See 

Ponnyweed,  5 

Poller,  3 

Raff,  7 

Url. 

Pern,  1 

Polting-lug,  4 

Rafty,  3 

Oskin,  2 

Pesscod  -  scald- 

Pooac, 2  ;  Poak,  7 

Raggabrash,  1 

Oss,  1 

ing,  2 

Pook,  6 

Rait,  2 

Oumer,  1 
Oup,  1 

Pet,  2 
Petlamb,  2 

Poothery,  5 
Popple,  2 

Raitch,  2 
Rake.  1 

Outen.  1 
Outholling,  3 

Petman,  3 
Fettle,  1,  7 

Porridge,  7 
Post-and-pan,  2 

Rakel,  7 
RaUack,  1 

Outrake,  7 

Pettlement,  1 

Potack,  1 

Rame,  7  ;  Ream, 

Overget,  2 

Petty  Sessions,  3 

Pote,  1 

1,7 

Overland  farm,  6 

Piannet,    1  ; 

Potkelps,  2 

Ramgetter,  5 

Overyear,  3 

Pyannet,  7 

Pots,  6 

Rammely,  4 

Owce,  Owcen,  2 

Pick.  2 

Pottered,  1 

Randies,  7 

Ower,  2 
Owerwelt,  2 

Pickle,  7 
Picklets,  7 

Potwater,  6 
Pouk,  1 

Rank,  2 
Rannlebalk,    1  j 

Owlscrown,  3 

Pickpurse,  3 

Poundhouse,  6 

Rannlebauk,  2 

Oxey,  4 

Pick  up,  2 

Pouse,  1 

Ranny,  3 

Picks,  2  ;  Picts,  1 

Prease,    1  ; 

Rantry,  7 

Packway,  3 

Pie  (a),  2 

Preace,  2 

Rapier  dance,  7 

Pad,  5 

Pie  (b),  2  j  Pee,  7 

Pricker,  2 

Ratch,  1 

Paddock,  1 

Piggin,  1,  2  7 

Prod,  1,  2 

Ratten?  1 

Pads.  3 

Pightle,  Pykle,  3 

Proddle,  2 

Raunpiked,  5 

Paffling,  7 

Pigleaves,  2 

Prog,  1 

Raw,  5 

Pailstake,  4 

Pike  (a),  2 

Pross,  1 

Raw  cream,  6 

Pait,  2 

Pike  (6),  6 

Prow.  1 

Ream,  1  ;  Rame, 

Palaver,  1 

Pike  (c),  5,  7 

Pubble,  2,  7 

7 

Palms,  2 

Pikelin,  1 

Pulk,  3 

Rean,  1 

Pan  (a),  1,  2,  7 

Pikethank,  1 

Pulls,  2 

Reaps,  2 

Pan  (6),  3 

Pile  of  grass,  2 

Pulsey,  2 

Rear  (a),  7 

Pankin,  2 

Pile,  5 

Punch,  1 

Rear  (b),  5 

Paring,  2 

Pilingiron,  5 

Purdy,  1 

Reasted,  1 

Paring-spade,  2 

Pfflgffl,  1 

Put  (a),  1 

Reave,  1,  3 

Parrock,  1,  7 

Pinfallow,  5 

Put  (6),  3 

Recklin,   1  ; 

Paryard,  3 

Pingle,  5 

Puter,  1 

Reckling,  2 

Pash  (a),  1 

Pippen,  1 

Putt,  3 

Reckon,  2  ; 

Pash  (b),  1,  5 

Pitch,  6 

Pyannet,  7  ; 

Rackencrook,  1 

Passage,  6 

Planetree,  2 

Piannet,  1 

Redhay,  6 

Passer,  5 

Plansher,  3,  6 

Redrow,  3 

Pattish,  1 

Plat,  3 

Ouar,  4 

Redweed,  3 

Pauky.   7; 

Plean,  1,  7 

Quart,  5 

Reeang'd,  2 

Pawky,  2 

Pleanypye,  7 

Quarters,  3 

Reed,  6 

Pavements,  3 

Plew,  2 

Queece,  5 

Reedronds,  3 

Pawp,  7 

Plish,  1 

Queer,  2 

Reef,  1 

Pay  1 

Peakrels,  5 

Plook,  2 
Plow,  6 

Quicks,  2,  3 
Quocken,  1 

Reek,  1,  2 
Reetle.  1 

Peasipouse,  4 

Plowjogger,  3 

Quoth,  7 

Renable,  1 

Peats,  1 

Plows,  3 

Quoy,  7 

Rench,  1 

Peds,  3 

Plud,  1 

Reshes,  2 

Pee,  7  ;  Pie,  2 

Pluf  e,  2 

Rackencrook,  1  ; 

Rezzle,  2 

Peed,  1,  7 

Plum,  6            [2 

Reckon,  2 

Ricebalking,  3 

Peff,  2 
Peg,  7 

Poak,  7  :  Pooac, 
Pock-ard,  1 

Rack  of  the  wea- 
ther, 1 

Riddle,  1,  7 
Ride,  3 

Pegstick,  1 

Poll,  7 

Raddle,  1 

Rie,  2 

Pelfe,  1 

Pollards,  3 

Radliug,  1 

Rife,  1 
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Rift,  1,  2,  7 

Rush-bearing,  1 

Scale,  7 

Sheppeck,  4 

Rig  (a),  Rigg,  2, 

Rushing,  1 

Sear,  7 

Shibbands,  2 

3  ;  Rigs,  7 

Rustburn,  2 

Seaves,  2,  7 

Shifts,  3    ' 

Rig  (6),  7 

Seam,  6 

Shill,  2 

Riggen,  2 

Saan,  2 

Seedness,  5 

Shimmer,  Skim- 

Riggentree, 2 

Sackless,  2,  7 

Seeds,  5 

mer,    7.      £ee 

Riggil,  2 

Sad,  2 

Seel,  Seal,  3 

Skimmer. 

Rigs,  7;  Rig,  2,  3 

Saft,  1 

Seer,  2 

Shippen,   1,   6  ; 

Rime,  1 

Saim,  2 

Seetre,  1 

Shuppen,  7 

Rims,  2 

Sal,  2 

Seg,  2 

Shirl,    1,   7: 

Rin,  3 

Salve  sheep,  2 

Seggrums,  2 

Shurl,  2 

Ringes,  3 

Sam,  2 

Segs,  2,  4 

Shive,  1 

Ripple,  1 

Samel,  1 

Seigh,  1 

Shock,  7  ;  Shuck, 

Reading,  3 

Sandweed,  3 

Sen,  2 

5 

Roarer,  5 

Sark,  1,  2,  7 

Set  (a),  2 

Shot  on,  2 

Roggle,  Rog,  7 

Sarver,  5 

Set  (6),  4 

Shots,  3 

Roil,  2 

Sauf,  2 

Sets,  5 

Shoup,  1 

Roke,  1,  3  ; 

Saufy,  2 

Setter,  2 

Shuck,  5  ; 

Rooac,  2 

Saul,  2 

Settergrass,  2 

Shock,  7 

Roo,  6 

Sawl,  Sowl,  1 

Settingpin,  4 

Shud,  3  ;  Shade, 

Rooac,  2  ;  Roke, 

Scablins.  1 

Several,  3 

2,5 

,*»3 

Scaithful,  3 

Sewl,  6 

Shug,  3 

Rood,  5 

Scald  cream,  6 

Sh,  4 

Shuggings,  3 

Roofing,  3 

Scalds,  3 

Shack  (a),  2 

Shuppen,    7  ; 

Roop,  2  ;  Roupe, 

Scale,  2 

Shack  (b),  3 

Shippen,  1,  6 

7 

Scale  in,  3 

Shackfork,  2 

Shurl,  2  ;  Shirl, 

Rooter,  2 

Scar,    2,    7  ; 

Shacking,  3 

1,7 

Rope  (a),  3 

Scarrs,  1 

Shackle,  2 

Shy,  3 

Rope  (6),  5 

Scard,  7  ;  Scarrs, 

Shade  (a),  2,  5  ; 

Siddow,  4 

Rostled,  1 

1 

Shud,  3 

Side.  1,  2,  7 

Rough,  1 
Roupe,  7  ;  Roop, 

Scarn,  1,  7 
Sconce  (a),  1 

Shade  (b),  5 
Shaffle,  1 

Sidelong,  2 
Sidespurn,  5 

2 

Sconce  (6),  7 

Snaffling,  1,  7 

Sidewaver,  2 

Row,  2 

Score,  5 

Shaft,  2 

Sidle,  1 

Rowen,  3 

Scoring,   Scowr- 

Shag,  1 

Sie,  2 

Rowt,  2 

ing  3 

Shandy,  2 

Sik,  Siklike,  7  ; 

Rowty,  2 

Scotches,  3 

Shanty,  7 

Sike,  2 

Royther,  7 

Scots,  3 

Shard  (a),  4,  7 

Sike,  7 

Roytherer, 
Roisterer,  7 

Scout,  1 
Scowder'd,  1 

Shard  (6),  7 
Sharegrass,  5 

Sil,  7 
Sile,  2,  7 

Ruck  (a),  5 

Scraffle,  1 

Sharhog,  5 

Sills,  2 

Ruck  (6),  7 

Scramb,  Scrame, 

Shaw,  7 

Simmer,  1 

Rud,  2 

1 

Shear,   1,  3,  7  ; 

Sin,  2 

Rudstakes,  2 
Rumgumshaws, 

Scraut,  2 
Scrawly,  5 

Sheer,  2 
Shearday,  5 

Sind,  1,  2 
Sine,  1 

1 

Screes,  1 

Shearing,  1 

Singular,  3 

Rummle,  2 

Scrimp,  7 

Sheave,  5 

Sinsaan,  2 

Rung,  7  ;  Rungs, 

Scrogs,  1,  2,  7 

Shed,  2,  7 

Sipe,  2  ;  Sype,  1 

1 

Scruff,  1 

Sheedwood,  6 

Sirple,  1 

Running,  4 

Scud,  2 

Sheepsalve,  2 

Sittings,  2 

Runningbull,  5 

Scug,  2 

Sheer,  2  ;  Shear, 

Siz,  2 

Run  out,  5 

Scuggery,  2 

1,7 

Skaitch,  1 

Runsh,  2 

Scun,  lj 

Shelled,  3 

Skale,  Skail,  1 

Rush,  2 

Scuttle,  2 

Shelvings,  2 

Skare,  Skair,  1 
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Skeel,  2,  4 
Skelboose,  1 

Slither,  2 
Slive,  1 

Spade,  6 
Spadebit,  5 

Squally,  3 
Squean,  5 

Skelp,  2 

Sliving,  1 

Spadebone,  5 

Squelch,  1 

Sken,  1,  7 

Slobberers,  3 

Spain,  Spean,  1  ; 

Squinder,  3 

Skep,  2,  3 

Slobfurrowing,  3 

Spane,    7  ; 

Stackbars,  2 

Sker,  7 

Slocken,  7.     See 

Speean,  2 

Staff,  6 

Skerl,  2;  Skirl, 

Sleek. 

Spang  new,  1 

Stag,  1,  2 

1,7 

Slot,  2 

Spangwhew,  1,  7 

Stainch,  1 

Skew,  7 

Sloum,  Slai  m,  1 

Spanker,  7 

Stale,  5 

Skeyl,  2 

Slow-  worm,  1 

Spanner,  5 

Stalenge,  1 

Skeylbeast,  2. 

Slush,  2  ;   Sluss, 

Sparkling,  3 

Stall,  2 

/See  Skale. 

3  ;  Sludge,  5 

Spars,  6 

Stalled  (a),  2 

Skeyld,  2 

Small,  6 

Spaw,  2 

Stalled  (6),  5 

Skime,  2 

Smartweed,  3 

Speals,  1 

Stands,  3 

Skimmer,   2,   7. 

Smit,  2 

Speaved,  1.    See 

Stang  (a),  1,  2,  7 

/Sfee  Shimmer. 

Smitting,    2  ; 

Speeav. 

Stang  (6),  2 

Skirl,   1,  7; 

Smittle,  1,  7 

Speck,  2 

Stank,  7 

Skerl,  2 

Smoor,  7 

Speean,  2;  Spain, 

Stark,  2,  3,  7 

Skirl,  Screes,  1 

Smoot.  2 

1  ;  Spaue,  7 

Starslubber,  1 

Skirting,  6 

Smooth,  2 

Speeav,  2.     See 

Start,  1,  7 

Skit,  1 

Smotherfly,  5 

Speaved. 

Statesmen,  3 

Skoves,  6 

Smudge,  1 

Spel-and-nor,  1 

Statute,  5 

Skreed,  2 

Smurk,  2 

Spelder,  2 

Staup,  2 

Skreenge,  7 

Snag,  7 

Spelk,  1,  2.    See 

Steak,    1,    7; 

Skufe,  2 

Snaggy,  1 

Speals. 

Steck,  2 

Skyby,  7 

Snailhorned,  3 

Spence,  7 

Steathing,  2 

Slack,  1,  2 

Snape,  Sneap,  1, 

Spenged,  2 

Steck  (a),   2  ; 

Slade  (a),  3 

2,7 

Spere,  7 

Steak,  1,  7 

Slade  (6),  7 

Snaze,  1 

Spice,  2 

Steck  (6),  7 

Slade  down,  3 

Sneck,  1,  2,  7 

Spick  and  Span, 

Stee,  1  ;  Stey,  7 

Slag,  4 

Snerple,  1 

7 

Steerish,  4 

Slaip,  Slape,  1, 

Snert,  1 

Spinage,  Wild,  5 

Steg,  2,  7 

2,7 
Slake  (a),  3 

Snewer,  2 
Snew,  1 

Spine,  6 
Spink,  7 

Stem,  6 
Stetchel'd,  1 

Slake  (6),  7 

Snig  (a),  1,  7 

Spinney,  5 

Stewon,  2 

Slapdash,  6 

Snig  (6),  1 

Spire,  6 

Stew,  1 

Slape.  See  Slaip. 

Snocksnarls,  1,  2 

Spires,  2 

Stey,  7  ;  Stee,  1 

Slapper,  1 

Snod,  1,  2,  7 

Spirket,  3 

Stickle,  6 

Slash,  1 

Snooac,  2 

Spittle,  2 

Stidden,  1 

Slasher,  5 

Snotter,  1 

Spoken  chain,  5 

Stiddy,  2,  7 

Slat-axe,  6 

Snottergob,  I 

Spool,  1 

Stirk,  1,  7 

Slatter,  1,  7 

Snoutbands,  1 

Spoult,  3 

Stoche,  7 

Sleak,  1 

Snub,  7 

Spread,  2 

Stock  (a),  3 

Sleek,    Slocken, 

Snuzzle,  1 

Sprent,  2 

Stock  (6),  5 

1,7 

Sock  (a),  2 

Sprewl,  1 

Stodged,  5 

Sled,  2 

Sock  (6),  5 

Sprig,  2 

Stoed,  Staw'd,  1, 

Sleean,  2 

Soke,  2 

Spring,  2 

Stomble,  5       [7 

Slench,  1 

Sol,  3  ;  Sowl,  2 

Sprint,  1 

Stondle,  3 

Slide.  5 
Slidebutt,  6 

Soss,  1,  2 
Setter,  1 

Sprit,  5 
Sprunt,  2 

Stonyhard,  2 
Stook,    2,    7  ; 

Slipe  off,   2; 

Souant,  6 

Spunk,  7 

Stouk,  1 

SKpe,  1 

Sough,  Suff,  1,  5 

Spurn,  5 

Stool,  5 

Slir,  7 

Sourdocken,  2 

Spurway,  3 

Stoop,  1,  2 

Slit,  5 

Sowl,  2  ;  Sol,  3 

Squab,  2 

Stoor,  2 
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Stops,  3      * 

Swaip,~l 

Taal,  2 

Thave,  5 

Store,  7 

Swale,  3 

Tack,  3 

Theak,  2;  Thack, 

Storken,  1,  7 

Swang,  2,  7 

Taistrel,    2  ; 

3,5 

Storm,  2 

Swanker,  7 

Taystrail,  1  ; 

Theaker,    2  ; 

Stot,  2,  7 

Swape,  2 

Testril,  7 

Thackster,  3 

Stoter,  1 

Swarble,  7 

Tang,  1 

Theet,2;Thight, 

Stouk  (a),  1 

Swarmle,  1  ; 

Tank,  7 

3 

Stouk    (6),    1; 

Swarm,  7 

Tankard-turnep, 

Thible,    7; 

Stook,  2,  7 

Swarth  (a),  1 

5 

Thaavle,  2 

Stoup,  7 

Swarth  (6),  2 

Tarn,  1,  7 

Thight,3;Theet, 

Stour,  7 

Swash,  2 

Tar-rope,  3 

2 

Stoven,  2 

Swat,  1 

Tasker,  3 

Thone,  3.  5 

Stover,  3 

Swatch  (a),  1,2,  7 

Taving,    7.     See 

Thorough,  5 

Stow,  3 

Swatch  (6),  1,  7 

Teava 

Thou,  2 

Stower,  1,  2,  7 

Swath-bauks,  7  ; 

Tazzle,  1 

Thrang,    7; 

Strackun,  1 

Sweeathbauk, 

Tea  (a),  1 

Throng,  2 

Stramash,  2 

2 

Tea  (6),  2 

Thrave,    7; 

Straw-cutter,  5 

Swatter,  2 

Team  (a),  2 

Threave,  1,  2, 

Streea,  2 

Swattle,  1 

Team  (6),   2; 

4,5 

Stretch,  7 

Swauf,  5 

Teem,  1,  7 

Threa,  1 

Strickle,  1,  2 

Swaymous,  7. 

Team  (c),  2 

Threap,  1,  2,  7 

Strickless,  5 

See  Swaimish. 

Teamer,  3 

Threave,  1,  2,  4, 

Strike,  5 

Sways,  3 

Teamerman,  3 

5  ;  Thrave,  7 

Strip,  2 

Sweal  (a),  7  ; 

Teap,2;  Tup,  1, 

Threefold,  2 

Strippings,  1,  2 

Swail,  1 

5,7 

Thring,  7 

Stroll,  6 
Stroyl,  6 

Sweal  (6),  7 
Sweddle,  7 

Teata,  1 
Teave,  1  ;  Teeav, 

Thrimmle,  1 
Throddy,  1 

Strunt,  2 

Sweddled,  7 

2.  See  Taving. 

Throng,    2  ; 

Stub,  1,  2 
Stubs,  1 

Sweath,  2 
Sweeathbauk,  2  ; 

Teathe,  3 
Teathy,  2 

Thrang,  7 
Thropple,  1 

Stubwood,  3 

Swathbauks,  7 

Ted,  2 

Throo,  5 

Stucker,  1 

Sweetmart,  2 

Tedding,  7 

Throw,  2 

Stulp,  3 
Stump,  5 

Sweigh,  1,  7 
Swelt,  7 

Teeav,  2;  Teave, 
1.   See  Taving. 

Thrum  2 
Thrutch,  1 

Stuncn,  1 

Swelted,  7 

Teem,  1,  7  ; 

Thwaite,  1,  7 

Stunt,  2 

Swidden,  2,  7 

Team,  2 

Tidy,  1 

Stupid,  2 

Swidge,  2 

Terns,  1  ;  Temce, 

Tiffany,  2 

Sturken,  2 

Swig  (a),  1 

2 

Tine,  1,  7 

Sturks,  2 

Swig  (6),  1 

Teng,  2 

Tift,  2 

Stut,  1 

Swill,  1,  2,  7 

Tent,  1,  2 

Tig,  7 

Sty,  2 

Swillings,  2 

Ter,  1 

Tike,  1  ;  Tyke,  7 

Suckling,  3 

Swilltub,  2 

Testril,  7  ;  Tays- 

Till, 6 

Sud,  2 

Swinethistle,  2 

trail,  1  ;  Tais- 

Tine, 1 

Summereat,  2 

Swingle  (a),  2 

trel,  2 

Tipe  (a),  1 

Summering,  1 

Swingle  (6),  3 

Tew,  1,  2,  7 

Tipe(6),2 

Summerly,  3 

Swingletree,  2 

Thaavle,    2  ; 

Tippy,  2 

Sunder,  2 

Swirtle,  7 

Thible,  7 

Tirl,  1,  7 

Survey,  6 

Switch,  7 

Thack,  2,   3,  5  ; 

Tit,  1 

Swad,  1,  2 

Swoap,  1 

Theak,  2 

Titter,  1,  2,  7 

Swail,  1  ;  Sweal, 

Sye,  Sie,  1 

Thackster,   3  ; 

Tiv,  2 

l>7  . 

Syke,  1,  2 

Theaker,  2 

Toadbit,  7 

Swaimish,    2  ; 

Syme,  1 

Thapes,  3 

Tod,  1 

Swaimous,  1  ; 

Sype,  1  ;  Sipe,  2 

Tharf.  1 

Toes,  5 

Swaymous,  7 

Tharfly,  2 

Tome,  1 
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Tong-tree,  6 
Tongue-whaled, 

Urchin,  1 
Url,  l.    See  Or- 

Ward,  1 
Warday,  1 

Whapper,  7 
Wheam,    7  ; 

Tonkey,  5         [2 

ling. 

Ware,  2,  7 

Wheem,  1 

Top  up,  3 

Uwer,  2 

Wark  (a),  1,  2,  7 

Wheamly,   7; 

Tor,  6 

Uzzle,  2 

Wark  (6),  2 

Whimly,  2 

Torfle,  1 

Wark  day,  2 

Whean  (a),  2 

Tormenting,  6 

Vags,  6 

Warps,  3 

Whean  (6),  7; 

Totter,  1 

Vallidom,  1 

Warre,  7;  War, 

Whain,  1 

Touffa,  7 

Valley,  3 

1,2 

Wheaze,  1 

Towpin,  1 

Vanceroof,  3 

Warridge,  2 

Wheeang,    2  ; 

Trail,  1 

Vardle,  3 

Warrisons,  1 

Whang,  1,  7 

Trampers,  2,  7 

Varra,  2 

Wastrels,  5 

Wheem,    1  ; 

Tricksy,  7 
Trig,  1,7  ; 

Vat,  6 
Veil  (a),  4 

Water-  workers,3 
Wath,  2 

Wheam,  7 
Whelk,  1  , 

Trine,  5 

Veil  (6),  6 

Wattles,  2 

Whelm,  Whem- 

Trip,  3 

Vetty,  6 

Wavers,  2 

mle,  1 

Trone,  6 

Vinny,  6 

Waw.  2 

Whent,    2; 

Trusses,  6 

Voider,  2 

Wawl,  2 

Whaint,  1 

Tucker,  6 

Vomper,  1 

Wax,  1 

Wherry,  2 

Tuckin,  4 

Vorrage,  6 

Waygoing  crop,  5 

Whewt,  2 

Tucking-mill,  6 

Wazistheart,  2 

Wheywig,  7 

Try  5 

Wad,  2 

Wead,  2 

Whick,  2 

Tutit,  2 

Wade,  7 

Weah,  1;  Weea, 

Whicks,  2 

Turn,  2 

Waff,  2 

2- 

Whidder,  7 

Tunning  dish,  5 

Waggoner,  5 

Weaky,  2 

Whie,  2  j  Why,  1 

Tup,  1,  7  :  Teap, 
1,  2  ;  Tups,  5 

Wain.  2,  4 
Wainnouse,  2 

Weant,  2 
Weating,  1 

Whig,  2 
Whilk  2,  7 

Tupman,  5 

Waite,  Wake,  7 

Weat    not,   1  : 

Whimly,   2; 

Turf,  3,  5,  6 

Wake  (a),  2 

Weet,  7 

Wheamly,  7 

Turn,  5 

Wake   (b).     See 

Weathergleam,  7 

Whinge,  1,  7 

Turneping,  5 
Twattle,  2 

Waite. 
Wale.  See  Whale. 

Wee,  Weny,  1 
Weea,  2  ;  Weah,  1 

Whins,  1,  2,  7 
Whist,  2 

Tweea,  2 

Walker,  2 

Weebit,  2 

Whitaker,  6 

TwiU,  2 

Walk-mill,  2 

Weddergetter,  5 

White,  1,  2,  7 

Twilt,  2 

Wall  (a),  7 

Weering,  2 

White  it,  1 

Twinter,  1 

Wall  (6),  5 

Weet,  7;  Weat,  1 

White  crops,  4 

Twitch.  5 
Twitchbell,  2 

Wallace,  3 
Wallaneering,  2 

Weetingly,  7 
Well  (a),  2 

White  witch.  6 
Whitenebbed 

Twitter,  2 

Wall-eye,  7 

Well  (6),  3 

crow,  2 

Twitters,  1 
Twomeal  cheese, 

Wallow     7; 
Walsh,  1,  2 

Welt,  1 
Weny.   See  Wee. 

Whither,  1 
Whitherer,  1 

4 

Wallspring,  5 

Were,  Weir,  7 

Whittawer,  5 

Two-furrowing,3 

Walm,  7 

Wether,  1 

Whittle,  2,  7 

Tyke,  7;  Tike,  1 

Walsh.    1,   2; 

Weyey,  2 

Whoor,  2 

Wallow,  7 

Whain,    1; 

Whrine,  1 

Unbethink,  2 

Wankle,  1,  2 

Whean,  7 

Why,  1  ;  Whie,  2 

Uncallow,  3 

Wants,    6.     £e« 

Whaint,    1  ; 

Wick,  7 

Uncouth,  1 

Wunt. 

Whent,  2 

Widdersful,  7 

Undercorn,  3 

War,  Warse,   1, 

Whaintly,  7 

Widdy,    2  ; 

Underdrawing,  2 

2  ;  Warre,  7 

Whale,  2 

Withy,  1,  4 

Undight,  7 
Ungain,  3 

Warbeetles,  3; 
Warbles,  2 

Whamp,  1,  7 
Whang,    1,    7; 

Wig  1 
Wighty,  7 

Unkard,  2 

Warble,  1.     £ee 

Wheeang,  2 

kVike,  2 

Unmackly,  7 

above. 

Whap,  7 

Wikes,  2 
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Wilf  ,  2 

Woodlayer,  3 

Wunthillocks,  4 

Yerk.      See 

Will-o-wisp,  7 

Woodwesh,  2 

Wya,  1;  Wyah, 

Yark. 

Willoweed,  5 

Wotchat,  2 

2 

Yernin,  2 

Wind,  5 

Wots,  2 

Yernuts,  2 

Winder,  2 

Wrawe,  7 

Yaa,  2  ;  Yea,  1 

Yesternight,  2 

Windflat,  1 

Wrawling,  7 

Yack,  2 

Yether,  2  ;  Yed- 

Windle, Winnel, 

Wrax.  2 

Yackrans.  2 

der,  1 

1 

Wreck.  3 

Yan,  2  ;  Yean,  1 

Yetling,  2 

Windlestraws,  2 

Wrecklin,  1.  See 

Yance,  2 

Yewer,  2  ;  Yowr, 

Winnot,  2 

Recklin. 

Yardwood,  5 

1  ;  Yure,  7 

Winterday,  3 

Wree,  1 

Yark,  1,  7 

Yode,  1  ;  Yawd, 

Winterweed,  3 

Wreeden,    1  ; 

Yat,Yate,2,4,7; 

2 

Wise  man,  7 

Wrydden,  7 

Yeat,  1 

Yoke  of  oxen,  6 

Wish,  6 

Wretweed,  3 

Yathouse,  2 

Yoon,  2 

Wisket,  1 

Wrongs,  3 

Yawd,2;  Yode,l 

Youl,  Yowl,  1,  2 

Wisp,  3 

Wrout,  7 

Yea,  1  ;  Yaa,  2 

Yowing,  6 

Wite,  1 

Wrydden,  7  ; 

Yeat,  1  ;  Yat,  2, 

Yowr,  I  ;  Yewer  ; 

Withy,   1.  4; 

Wreeden,  1 

4,7     ' 

2  ;  Yure,  7 

Widdy,  2 

Wummle,  2 

Yeaw,  1 

Yule,  1,  7 

Wittering,  1 

Wun,  2 

Yedder,  1  ; 

Yuleclog,  2 

Wizzened,  1,  2,  7 

Wunt,  4  ;  Want, 

Yether,  2 

Yure,  7  ;  Yowr, 

Woodbound,  3 

6 

Yellows,  5 

1  ;  Yewer  2 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  PAET  II. 


A  FEW  additional  remarks  concerning  the  books  whence  the  follow- 
ing Glossaries  are  taken  may  fitly  find  a  place  here. 

The  curious  poem  by  Edward  Manlove  on  the  Liberties  and  Customs 
of  the  Lead-mines  within  the  Wapentake  of  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire, 
was  first  printed  in  1653,  and  the  original  edition  is  of  extreme  rarity. 
A  MS.  copy  of  it  is  among  the  Additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  reprinted  by  Mr  Tapping  in  1851  in  a  more  correct  form,  with 
the  addition  of  an  excellent  Glossary  of  the  principal  mining  terms  oc- 
curring in  the  poem.  For  further  particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Mr  Tapping's  own  Preface,  pp.  2 — 6 ;  and  it  is  proper  to  observe  that 
Mr  Tapping  has  kindly  revised,  and  in  fact  re-edited,  the  present  reprint 
for  the  Society. 

The  two  Glossaries  next  following,  Nos.  9  and  10,  also  refer  to  the 
Derbyshire  mining  terms.  The  former  was  written  by  Thomas  Hough- 
ton,  and  appeared,  according  to  Lowndes,  in  1688.  The  copy  of  the 
book  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  bears,  however,  the  date  of 
1681  ;  and  Mr  Tapping — at  p.  5  of  the  present  volume — notes  an  edition 
dated  1687  ;  so  that  it  seems  to  have  gone  through  several  editions. 
In  1738  it  was  reprinted  at  the  end  of  '  A  Collection  of  Valuable 
Treatises  upon  Metals,  Mines,  and  Minerals,'  in  company  with  A.  A. 
Barba's  Art  of  Metals,  and  G.  Plattes'  Discovery  of  all  Sorts  of  Mines  ; 
see  Bohn's  Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual,  art.  Metals.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  edition  of  1681,  wLich  I  suspect  to  have  been  the  earliest. 

John  Mawe,  author  of  Glossary  No.  10,  wrote  several  works  upon 
mineralogy,  conchology,  and  geology  between  the  years  1802  and  1829, 
most  of  which  went  through  several  editions.  A  few  of  the  words  ex- 
plained have  been  further  illustrated  by  quotations  from  the  body  of  the 
work.  In  reading  over  the  work,  I  observed  also  the  words  lums  and 
sliclcenside,  which  I  have  added  to  the  Glossary  (within  square  brackets) 
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with  quotation  of  the  passages  where  they  occur.  Mawe  seems  to  use 
lums  in  the  sense  of  broken  strata,  but  Mander,  in  his  Derbyshire  Miners' 
Glossary,  speaks  of  '  lumbs  for  water,'  meaning  cavities  in  which  water 
collects. 

The  Rev.  John  Lewis  (born  in  1675,  died  Jan.  16,  1746)  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  of  which  perhaps  the  best  known  is  a  life  of 
Wycliffe ;  he  also  wrote  lives  of  Caxton,  Reginald  Pecocke,  and  Bishop 
Fisher.  His  History  and  Antiquities  of  Faversham  appeared  in  1727. 
His  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tenet  (as  he  oddly  spells  Thanet)  first 
appeared  in  1723  ;  but  this  edition  is  now  considered  as  of  little  value, 
having  been  superseded  by  the  second  and  much  fuller  edition  of  1736, 
which  is  the  one  here  followed.  The  Glossary  of  words,  as  printed  by 
Lewis,  is  difficult  to  follow,  on  account  of  the  uncomfortable  mixture  of 
type,  uncertainty  of  punctuation,  and  general  ill  arrangement.  The 
slight  modifications  made  in  the  reprint — necessary  for  rendering  the 
Glossary  legible  and  practically  useful — are  duly  noted  at  p.  50  and  in 
the  footnote  to  p.  51.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  here  that  words 
enclosed  within  square  brackets  are  additions  by  myself,  whilst  such 
remarks  as  are  enclosed  within  ordinary  marks  of  parenthesis  are  prac- 
tically due  to  the  author.  The  value  of  his  Glossary  is  greatly  lessened 
(as  is  so  commonly  the  case)  by  a  hankering  after  etymology,  which 
induced  him  rather  to  falsify  the  meaning  of  the  word  than  to  omit  the 
opportunity  of  attempting  a  derivation.  A  notable  instance  occurs  in 
his  explanation  of  dollours.  Instead  of  simply  explaining  the  phrase 
'  the  wind  dolours '  by  saying  that  it  is  equivalent  to  '  the  wind  moans,"1 
he  prefers  to  explain  it  by  does  lowre  (which  is  pure  nonsense),  in  order 
to  suggest  the  notable  '  etymology,'  that  it  is,  in  some  way,  a  corruption 
of  those  two  words.  Again,  s.  v.  Timings,  which  he  interprets  by 
'  grounds  of  beer,'  he  '  derives  '  the  word  in  question  from  an  imaginary 
word  twimingd,  which  could  only  mean  twice  mixed,  and  is  not  a  form 
which  could  easily  take  a  plural  ending.  Another  peculiarity  is  the 
spelling  tittle  for  kittle,  obviously  adopted  to  make  it  look  more  like  the 
A.S.  citelian.  The  wrong  derivations  of  ellinge,  fenny,  and  mart  are  pro- 
bably copied  from  Ray,  who  in  his  turn  copied  from  Skinner,  the  great 
originator  of  numerous  etymological  blunders,  which  have  been  copied, 
recopied,  and  cherished  as  if  they  were  very  jewels,  instead  of  being 
recognized  and  rejected  for  the  rubbish  that  they  really  are. 

But,  however  mistaken  some  of  Lewis's  etymologies  may  have  been 
in  themselves,  they  are  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  extraordinary  forms 
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which  the  '  Anglo-Saxon '  words  assumed  when  printed.  Instead  of 
plain  roraan  type,  he  affected  that  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  type  the  use 
of  which  has  caused  so  many  mistakes,  besides  instilling  needless  awe 
into  the  mind  of  the  oppressed  reader.  When,  for  example,  he  wished 
to  give  the  etymology  of  britten  (really  from  A.S.  brytari),  he  observed 
(I  -suspect),  in  Ray's  Preface,  the  sentence — '  To  britteu  beef,  to  break 
the  bones  of  it ;  A.S.  brittan,  frangere,' — printed  in  clear  legible  type. 
But,  in  this  form,  the  word  had  not  sufficiently  learned  an  appearance  ; 
hence,  after  adopting  Ray's  wrong  spelling  with  two  /'s,  he  first  turned 
t  into  y  (which  happened  to  be  right),  and  then  proceeded  to  transliter- 
ate it  into  '  Anglo-Saxon.'  This  he  effected  by  using  the  form  which 
really  means  a  capital  h  to  represent  a  capital  b,  and  the  form  which 
really  means  a  w  to  represent  an  r,  BO  that  the  word  at  last  took  the 
astonishing  form  Hwyttan  I  Similar  blunders,  equally  easy  for  a  prac- 
tised eye  to  detect,  but  presenting  an  almost  hopeless  paradox  to  the 
uninitiated,  pervade  not  only  the  whole  Glossary  but  the  whole  volume  ; 
and  are  fairly  to  be  charged  upon  the  author  rather  than  the  printer, 
because  any  one  knowing  the  alphabet  must  soon  have  seen  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  From  the  obvious  fact  that  Lewis  did  not  know  even 
the  alphabet,  the  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  pro- 
bable value  of  the  etymologies  which  he  suggests  or  copies.  Finding 
it  out  of  the  question  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  error  in  every  case,  I 
have  resorted  to  the  simple  expedient  of  quoting  the  word  which  Lewis 
obviously  meant  to  express  in  the  form  which  it  wears  in  Bosworth's 
Dictionary.1 

In  another  respect,  however,  Mr  Lewis  has  hardly  done  himself 
justice.  His  Glossary  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  Kentish  terms 
that  occur  in  his  own  book.  There  are  some  passages  in  the  volume, 
quite  as  valuable  as  the  Glossary  here  printed,  which  well  explain 
several  provincial  words.  In  a  future  reprint  of  Pegge's  '  Alphabet 
of  Kenticisms '  I  hope  to  include  most  of  these  in  their  due  places. 

The  next  Glossary,  from  Duncumb's  History  of  Herefordshire,  re- 
quires no  remarks.  It  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  some  Provincial 
Customs  observed  in  the  same  county,  which  is  here  reprinted  in  full. 

To  the  last  two  Glossaries  in  this  volume  I  beg  leave  to  draw  especial 
attention,  because  they  are  samples  of  such  good  work  as  is  especially 

1  Similar  mistakes  occur  in  Mander's  Derbyshire  Miners'  Glossary ;  where  the 
A.S.  fangan  is  printed  panzan  (p.  26) ;  the  A.S.  gedp  is  printed  zeapen  (p.  54)  ; 
whilst,  at  p.  16,  we  are  told  that  the  A.S.  spelling  of  churn  is  orpene  (sic). 
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advantageous  to  the  Society.  Both  Mr  Small  and  Professor  Mayor  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  through  books  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  all 
such  extracts  as  are  of  use  to  us  ;  and  if  we  could  but  enlist  the  services 
of  some  readers  who  would  do  the  like  for  other  books,  we  should  make 
good  progress.  For  example,  the  Glossaries  by  Thomas  Hearne  to  his 
editions  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Peter  Langtoft  occupy  304  pages, 
printed  in  double  columns ; *  yet  the  Provincial  English  words  which 
he  illustrates  are  so  few  that  they  occupy  in  our  reprint  less  than  four 
pages.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  better  account 
of  the  word  flum  than  that  which  Hearne  has  written.  Now  such  a 
result  is  doubly  satisfactory ;  for  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  we  possess  all 
of  Hearne's  work  which,  for  our  purposes,  we  desire  to  have,  there  is  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  four  volumes  of 
Hearne  have  been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  may  henceforth  be  set 
aside.  Book  after  book  requires  to  be  ransacked  in  a  similar  manner, 
especially  such  of  our  early  Dictionaries  as  contain  provincial  words. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr  Tapping  for  his  kindness  in  revising 
his  edition  of  Manlove's  Chronicle ;  to  Mr  Small  for  his  excellent  work 
in  selecting  the  words  printed  in  Glossary  XIII.,  and  revising  the  index 
appended  to  it ;  and  to  Professor  Mayor  for  his  contribution  of  Glossary 
XIV.,  and  revision  of  the  same. 

1  Whenever  a  copy  of  Hearne's  Editions  of  these  books  is  mentioned  for  sale  in 
a  hook-catalogue,  it  is  usual  to  append  the  remark — that  they  '  contain  the  hest 
Anglo-Saxon  glossaries  ever  published."  They  are  not '  Anglo-Saxon  glossaries  at 
all,  hut  illustrate  the  language  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  hut  let  that  pass.  "What 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  here  is  that,  as  glossaries,  they  are  far  surpassed  by  Dr 
Stratmann's  Old  English  Dictionary  and  Way's  edition  of  the  Promptorium. 


VIII.    TERMS  RELATING  TO  THE  LEAD-MINES 
AT  WIRKSWORTH,   DERBYSHIRE. 


[THE  following  old  poem,  with  the  Glossary  attached,  is  reprinted 
(with  the  kind  permission  of  Mr  Tapping)  from  '  The  Ehymed 
Chronicle  of  Edward  Manlove  concerning  the  Liberties  and 
Customs  of  the  Lead  Mines  within  the  "Wapentake  of  Wirks- 
worth,  Derbyshire.  The  Second  Edition,  reprinted  from  the 
text  of  the  original  Edition  of  1653,  and  collated  with  the  several 
MSS.  preserved  among  the  Additional  MSS.  1782—1835,  Brit. 
Mus. :  with  Notes,  etc.,  etc.  To  which  is  affixed  a  Glossary  of 
the  principal  Mining  and  other  obsolete  terms  occurring  in  the 
poem,  with  references  to  the  High  Peak  Act,  14  &  15  Yict.  c. 
94 ;  and  a  list  extracted  from  the  "  Ducatus  Lancastriae,"  of  all 
the  causes  relative  to  the  Derbyshire  Lead  Mines  tried  in  the 
Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster,  Temp.  Hen.  7,  Hen.  8,  Edw.  6,  Phil. 
&  Mary,  and  Eliz.  By  Thomas  Tapping,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  the  Treatises  on  the  Writ  of 
Mandamus,  the  High  Peak  Mineral  Customs,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
London :  Shaw  and  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  Law  Printers  and 
Publishers,  1851.'  In  the  present  reprint,  the  '  List  of  Causes  ' 
and  the  Dedication  (to  Peter  Arkwright,  Esq.)  have  been  omitted. 
The  Preface  and  Notes  are  Mr  Tapping's  own,  and  the  present 
reprint  has  been  revised  by  him.] 


PREFACE, 

WHILST  searching  the  Additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
I  accidentally  discovered  a  manuscript  copy  of  Manlove's  poem  con- 
cerning the  Liberties  and  Customs  of  the  Wirksworth  Lead  Mines, 
upon  which  no  small  pains  had  evidently  been  bestowed,  in  order  to 
ensure  its  correctness.  Anxious  to  obtain  a  printed  copy  of  the 
work,  valuable  as  well  on  account  of  its  contents  as  for  the  quaint- 
ness  with  which  they  are  expressed,  I  made  many  endeavours  to  do 
so  without  success ;  some  booksellers  ignoring  its  very  existence, 
others  attesting  its  extreme  rarity. 

Notwithstanding  the  personal  motive  above  mentioned,  I  was 
mainly  influenced  to  lay  before  the  public  this  the  second  Edition  of 
the  poem,  by  a  desire  that  such  public,  particularly  its  antiquarian 
and  mining  portions,  should  be  in  possession  of  a  quaint  and  valuable 
historic  item,  which,  although  written  during  the  Commonwealth, 
yet  is  at  this  day  consulted  by  the  Derbyshire  miner,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  mining  privileges  and  customs  which  obtain  in  the 
wapentake  of  Wirksworth. 

Little  is  known  of  Manlove  beside  this,  that  he  had,  previously 
to  the  composition  of  his  poem,  filled  the  important  and  eminent 
position  of  Steward  of  the  Wapentake  Barmote  Courts,  and  as  such 
had  judicially  dispensed  justice,  agreeably  with  the  Customs  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  the  metrical  compiler ;  also  that  his  object  in 
composing  it  (1.  280)  was  to  present  to  the  poor  miners  of  Wirks- 
worth wapentake  a  true  and  accurate  statement  of  the  mineral  law 
which  Custom  had  vouchsafed  to  them.  That  Manlove  was  mainly 
instigated  by  this  laudable  object  is  rendered  evident  not  only  from 
the  concluding  lines  of  his  poem,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  by 
writing  in  rhymed  verse,  and  not  in  prose,  he  adopted  the  best 
means  not  only  of  ensuring  a  lasting  remembrance  of  the  practical 
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instruction  contained  in  his  poem,  but  also  at  the  same  time  of  afford- 
ing a  pleasing  recreation  to  them  for  whom  it  was  written. 

The  fact  that  Manlove  within  the  compass  of  300  metred  lines 
has  produced  a  perfect  and  accurate  digest  of  the  voluminous  mass 
of  intricate  mining  customs  which  then  obtained  in  the  wapentake, 
fully  entitles  him  to  be  considered  both  the  poet  and  historian  of  the 
Wirksworth  mines.  His  claim  to  the  former  condition  is  unim- 
peachable, notwithstanding  the  diction  of  his  poem  is  but  mediocre, 
inasmuch  as  the  usual  and  proper  signification  of  the  word  'poetry' 
is  applicable  to  any  composition  in  metre, — or,  in  other  words,  such 
term  designates  outward  form,  and  not  style  or  subject  matter.  It 
is  clear  that  Manlove  is  also  entitled  to  the  rank  of  historian ;  for 
although  he  shows  himself  to  have  been  the  champion  of  the  Derby- 
shire miners,  yet  his  rhymed  chronicle  does  not  in  a  single  instance 
state  them  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  privilege  or  custom  to  which 
they  were  not  fully  entitled.  Indeed,  the  title-page  of  his  poem  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  composed  on  '  perusing  the  Extracts  from  the 
Bundles  of  the  Exchequer  (qy.  Escheats)  and  certain  inquisitions,' 
the  authenticity  and  historical  nature  of  which  documents  no  one 
will  dispute ;  also  as  Steward  of  the  Barmote  Courts,  he  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  personally  informed  of  the  correctness  of  all  his 
statements. 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  the  poem  and  its  author,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  few  remarks  be  made  concerning  the  present  Edition. 

In  order  to  render  the  text  of  this  the  second  Edition  of  the 
poem  as  correct  as  possible,  I  have  not  only  carefully  collated  it  with 
a  printed  copy  of  the  first  Edition  of  1653,  but  also  with  several 
manuscript  versions  preserved  in  the  Additional  Collection  in  the 
British  Museum  (a).  At  the  foot  of  each  page  will  be  found  the 

(a)  In  the  Additional  MSS.  1782 — 1835  contained  in  the  British  Museum  will  be 
found  one  MS.  and  one  printed  copy  of  Manlove's  poem.  The  former  will  be  found 
in  Add.  MS.  6681,  pp.  248—256,  and  appears  by  an  appended  note  to  have  been 
transcribed  from  a  printed  original  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  office  on  the  25th 
November,  1735,  and  to  have  been  examined  by  Samuel  Vere,  deputy  record  keeper 
in  the  Duchy  office.  Another  note,  at  p.  256  of  the  same  MS.,  states  that  a  printed 
copy  of  Manlove  was  in  1807  existing  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  office,  bound  up 
with  the  register  or  repertory  called  '  Great  Ayloffe.' 

The  latter  or  printed  copy  in  the  British  Museum  will  be  found  in  Add.  M  S. 
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various  readings,  and  also  notes  with  copious  references  to  the  laws 
and  customs  from  which  the  poem  is  compiled. 

Affixed  to  the  poem  is  a  Glossary,  containing  an  entire  list  and 
full  exposition  of  every  important  mining  and  other  obsolete  term  to 
be  found  in  it.  The  labour  of  this  necessary  portion  of  the  work  (6), 
trifling  as  it  may  seem,  has  been  very  great.  Owing  to  the  high 
antiquity  of  most  of  the  words,  modern  books  (c)  were  searched  for 
them  in  vain  :  the  only  key  lying  scattered  throughout  the  above- 
mentioned  valuable  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 

Following  the  Glossary,  is  placed  a  list  extracted  from  the 
'  Ducatus  Lancastriae '  of  all  the  causes  relating  to  the  lead  mines  of 
Derbyshire  which  have  been  tried  in  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster, 
the  customary  court  of  appeal  from  the  Barmote  Courts  (d),  during 

6674,  p.  125.  On  its  title-page  it  bears  the  date  of  1809,  and  purports  to  have 
been  printed  and  sold  by  J.  Cotes  at  Wirksworth.  Notwithstanding  this  copy 
states  it  to  have  been  printed  (verbatim)  from  an  old  manuscript  extracted  on  the 
14th  April,  1746,  in  the  Duchy  office,  by  T.  Cell  and  T.  Heron  (Add.  MS.  6674, 
pp.  129,  130),  yet,  on  collation  with  other  copies,  it  was  found  to  be  very  defective, 
abounding  in  errors  of  every  description. 

The  public  is  indebted  to  the  late  Adam  "Wolley,  Esq.  who  for  many  years  suc- 
cessfully practised  as  a  solicitor  in  the  Derbyshire  mineral  districts,  for  most  of  the 
valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  entitled  '  Derbyshire  Mineralogia,'  preserved  in 
the  Additional  Collection  1782 — 1835,  Brit.  Mus. 

(b)  Manlove,  in  line  254  of  his  poem,  states  that  '  the  miners  terms  are  like  to 
heathen  Greek,'  and  towards  the  conclusion  promises  his  readers  an  exposition  of 
the  mineral  terms,  they  being  then  unintelligible  to  most  men. 

(c)  Mander's  Derbyshire  Miners'  Glossary  is  an  exception  to  this  remark :  it 
contains  an  exposition  of  many  of  the  words. 

(d)  See  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  387;  1.  193.     The  work  called  Ducatus  Lancastriae 
consists  of  four  parts,  contained  in  three  folio  volumes,  printed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Public  Record  Commissioners.     The  first  part  (vol.  1)  contains  matter  irrele- 
vant to  our  subject. 

The  second  part  (vol.  1)  contains  a  calendar  to  the  pleadings,  &c.  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  7,  Henry  8,  Edward  6,  Queen  Mary,  and  Philip  and  Mary.  The  pleadings 
consist  of  bills,  answers,  and  depositions  and  surveys  in  suits  exhibited  in  the  duchy 
court  of  Lancaster,  and  commence  with  the  1  Hen.  7,  and  are  continued  to  the  reign 
of  Phil.  &  M.  including  5682  records. 

The  third  part  (vol.  2)  contains  a  supplemental  calendar  to  the  pleadings,  depo- 
sitions, &c.,  from  temp.  Hen.  7,  in  continuatiou  of  vol.  1,  and  including  several 
records  which  had  been  considered  as  lost,  and  a  calendar  of  pleadings,  &c.  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  so  far  as  the  13th  year  of  her  reign  inclusive. 

The  fourth  part  (vol.  3)  contains  a  calendar  to  the  pleadings  from  the  14th  year 
to  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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the  reigns  of  Hen.  7,  Hen.  8,  Edw.  6,  Phil.  &  Mar.,  and  Elizaheth. 
It  is  inserted  in  order  to  afford  to  future  editors  or  historians  a  ready 
reference  to  those  pleadings  which  contain  any  evidence  respecting 

The  following  list  of  works  treating  of  the  Derbyshire  mining  customs,  with 
their  dates,  &c. ,  may  also  he  acceptable  to  the  reader  : — 

1.  In  1645,  4to,  'The  Liberties  and  Customs  of  the  Mines  of  Wirksworth,  with 
extracts  from  the  Bundels  of  the  Exchequer  and  Inquisitions,  &c.     Printed.  E.  A. 
(Regis  Auctoritate.)'     This  seems  to  have  been  the  prose  foundation  of  Manlove's 
poem.    A  copy  is  in  the  Middle  Temple  Library,  London. 

2.  An  account  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Lead  Mines  in  Derbyshire ;  it 
was  first  published  in  1649.     (Lyson's  Derbyshire,  cxcv.) 

3.  The  Liberties  and  Customs  of  those  within  the  "Wapentake  of  "Wirksworth  in 
metre  by  Edward  Manlove,  Esq.,  Steward  of  the  Barghmoot  Court  in  1653. 

4.  Pettus'  Fodinae  Regales,  fol.  Lond.  1670,  contains  the  mineral  customs  of  16 
Edw.  1,  3  Edw.  6,  and  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.     There  are,  however,  several  errors  in  it. 
The  8vo  edition,  1706,  of  the  above  work  does  not  contain  the  customs. 

5.  Thomas  Houghton  published,  12mo,  Lond.  1687,  by  the  title  of  Eara  Avis  in 
TCIT&,  or  Complete  Miner,  a  collection  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  Derbyshire. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts: — 1st,  The  Complete  Miner,  or  Kara  Avis; 
2nd,  The  Laws  and  Customs  of  Miners  in  the  Forest  of  Dean ;  and  3rd,  The  Laws, 
&c.  of  Miners  in  the  Forest  of  Mendip.     In  1738  an  8vo  edition  of  the  Eara  Avis 
was  published.     [Earliest  edition,  in  two  parts,  Lond.  1681. — "W.  "W.  S.] 

In  1688,  12mo,  Lond.  was  published  (anonymously)  The  Complete  Miner.  It 
is  the  same  work  as  the  Rara  Avis,  with  the  exception  of  the  title-page. 

In  1688,  12mo,  Lond.  was  published  Houghton's  Complete  Miner  of  Derby, 
Gloucester,  and  Somerset. 

In  1729  was  published  another  edition  of  Houghton's  Complete  Miner. 

In  1734,  8vo,  Lond.  was  published  The  Complete  Mineral  Laws  of  Derbyshire. 

By  the  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  366,  it  appears  that  on  the  26th  Nov.  1735,  Sir  John 
Hatham  issued  proposals  for  printing  (which  was  never  done,  although  he  received 
money  from  many  subscribers)  by  subscription,  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Lead 
Mines  in  the  several  Hundreds,  Wapentakes,  Lordships,  and  Manors  in  the  County 
of  Derby,  as  well  within  the  King's  Fee  (or  Field)  as  without.  He  stated  that  the 
work  would  lay  open  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  Crown,  the  Church,  and  the 
miners,  how  obtained,  and  how  established,  and  in  what  particulars  those  customs 
varied ;  together  with  the  methods  and  forms  of  keeping  the  great  and  small  Bergh- 
moot  Courts,  with  the  duties  of  the  officers,  grand  jury,  and  others  concerned  there- 
in :  to  be  compiled  from  records  and  authentic  manuscripts.  The  work  was  also  to 
contain  several  practical  rules  and  observations  for  the  well  governing,  effectual 
working,  and  more  extensive  improvement  of  mines  in  general,  the  benefit  of  the 
proprietors,  the  better  support  of  the  miners,  and  the  advantage  of  the  whole  king- 
dom :  to  which  was  to  be  added,  a  Glossary  explaining  the  Mineral  and  Technical 
Terms,  by  Eichard  Spencer,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq. ;  also  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining a  Philosophical  and  Critical  dissertation  upon  Minerals,  whether  they  grow, 
renew,  or  increase,  in  order  to  enlighten  the  great  Controversy  about  Tythe  Ore. 

In  1738,  8vo,  Lond.  was  published  a  Collection  of  scarce  and  valuable  Treatises 
upon  Metals,  Mines,  and  Minerals,  in  four  parts;  the  fourth  being  Houghton's  Com- 
pleat  Miner,  or  Eara  Avis  in  Terr&.  Printed  by  C.  Jephson,  West  Smithfield. 
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the  customs  of  the  wapentake :  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  many 
of  which  can  be  accurately  ascertained  only  by  consulting  quo  war- 
rantos,  inquisitions,  &c.,  and  their  returns ;  also,  many  of  such 
customs  exist  only  in  verdicts  or  presentments  of  the  grand  jury, 
never  having  been  otherwise  reduced  into  writing  (e).  It  is  hoped, 
therefore,  that  this  list,  as  it  was  not  the  least  laborious,  will  not  be 
deemed  the  least  acceptable  part  of  the  work,  and  notwithstanding 
that  an  Act  of  the  next  session  of  parliament  will  in  all  probability 
determine  the  present  mineral  customs  of  the  Wapentake,  as  did  the 
14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94  of  the  last  session  abolish  the  kindred  customs 
of  the  High  Peak  (/). 


T.  TAPPING. 


9,  INNER  TEMPLE  LANE, 

TEMPLE, 
21st  November,  1851. 


In  1762  and  1772  were  published  editions  of  Hardy's  Mining  Customs.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  last  work  containing  the  mineral  laws. 

In  1774,  8vo,  Lond.  was  published,  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  the  Mineral  Cus- 
toms of  Derbyshire,  in  which  the  Question  relative  to  the  Claim  of  the  Duty  of  Lot 
in  Smitham  is  occasionally  considered.  By  a  Derbysb.  "Working  Miner. 

In  1810  was  published,  The  Miner's  Guide. 

In  1824,  8vo,  Bakewell,  Mander's  Derbyshire  Miner's  Glossary. 

(e)  Add.  MS.  6681,  pp.  388,  394,  395. 

(/)  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  1851.  Shaw  &  Sons,  Fetter  Lane. 
London. 
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THE  Liberties  and  Customs  of  the  Lead  Mines  within  the  Wapen- 
take  of  WIRKSWORTH,  in  the  County  of  Derby ;  Composed  in 
Meeter  by  EDWARD  MANLOVE,  Esquire,  heretofore  Steward  of  the 
Barghmoote  Court  for  the  Lead  Mines  within  the  said  Wapen- 
take. 

BY  custom  old  in  Wirk&worth  Wapeutake,1 
If  any  of  this  nation  find  a  Eake, 
Or  sign,  or  leading  to  the  same ;  may  set 
In  any  Ground,  and  there  Lead-oar  may  get : 
They  may  make  crosses,  holes,  and  set  their  Stowes,  5 

Sink  Shafts,  build  Lodges,  Cottages  or  Goes.2 
But  churches,  houses,  gardens  all  are  free3 
From  this  strange  custom  of  the  minery. 

1  3  &  4  Phil.  &  Mar.  art.  14. 

By  consulting  the  Glossary  the  reader  will,  in  most  cases,  find  iiot  only  the  in- 
terpretation, hut  also  a  concise  article,  containing  perhaps  all  that  need  be  said  of 
every  mining  term  occurring  in  the  poem.  This  method  of  arrangement  was  found 
to  be  more  convenient  and  economical  of  space  than  that  of  notes  embracing  the 
same  amount  of  information  appended  to  the  text. 

2  In  the  copy  in  the  Add.  MS.  6674,  p.  126,  the  last  word  of  this  line  is  errone- 
ously printed  '  cows,'  instead  of  'coes.' 

3  By  the  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  art.  1,  which  is  applicable  to  the  High  Peak  only, 
not  only  churches,  houses,  and  gardens  are  exempted  from  the  custom,  but  also 
churchyards,  places  for  public  worship,  burial  grounds,  orchards,  pleasure  grounds, 
and  highways.     See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Customs,  p.  9.     The  Wirksworth 
custom,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  any  of  the  King's  subjects  may  in  all  places 
(houses,  orchards,  gardens,  churchyards,  highways  excepted)  dig  and  search  for  veins 
of  lead  ore,  and  (in  case  the  ground  be  not  before  possessed  by  any  other  miner) 
may  possess  and  take  up  as  many  meers  of  ground  as  he  pleases  with  stowes,  by 
placing  in  every  meer  or  29  yards  one  pair  (one  pair  standing  for  one  meer  and  one 
vein  only),  and  that  by  duly  working  the  same,  and  paying  to  Her  Majesty  or  her 
farmers  the  dues  according  to  custom,  such  miner  gains  to  himself  a  customary  in- 
heritance descendible  to  his  heirs,  and  thereof  the  wives  have  dower,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, a  right  resembling  it.     Add.  MS.  6680,  p.  5.     Gilbert  v.  Tomison,  4  D.  & 
R.  222. 

If  it  should  be  that  two  or  more  different  persons  or  partnerships  possess  one 
and  the  same  vein  and  places  in  a  vein,  which  sometimes  occurs,  and  both  of  them 
for  some  time  work  and  carry  on  such  vein  in  different  places  regularly,  until  the 
^wo  partnerships  do  by  workmanship  happen  to  strike  together  (for  until  that 
happens,  no  judgment  can  be  formed  whether  they  be  one  and  the  same  or  different 
veins,  for  veins  frequently  lie  or  range  by  the  side  of  or  near  to  one  another),  in  such 
case  the  Twenty-four  are  called  to  go  down  and  give  their  opinion  thereof.  And  if 
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A  cross  and  hole  a  good  possession  is,4 

But  for  three  dayes  :  and  then  the  custom's  this,  10 

To  set  down  Stowes,  timbered  in  all  mens  sight,5 

Then  such  possession  stands  for  three  weeks  right, 

If  that  the  Stowes  be  pinned  and  well  wrought6 

With  yokings,  sole-trees,  else  they  stand  for  nought. 

Or  if  a  Spindle  wanting  to  be  nick,  15 

'Tis  no  possession,  no  not  for  a  week  : 

But  may  be  lost,  and  by  another  taken, 

As  any  Grove  that's  left,  quit,  or  forsaken  : 

For  the  Barghmaster  (by  the  Custom)  ought 

To  walk  the  field,  to  see  that  works  be  wrought,  20 

And  on  the  Spindle  ought  to  set  a  nick, 

If  that  the  Grove  unworked  be  three  week, 

And  every  three  weeks,  until  nine  weeks  end, 

To  nick  the  miners  Spindles  that  offend  : 

And  when  the  Spindle  nicked  is  three  times,  25 

According  to  the  Custom  of  the  mines, 

Then  the  Barghmaster  may  the  stowes  remove. 

And  he  that  set  them  loseth  the  same  grove  : 

Unless  the  work  by  water  hinder'd  be,8 

Or  else  by  wind,  the  miner  then  is  free9  30 

the  workings  are  in  their  opinion  in  one  and  the  same  vein,  then  they  inquire  which 
of  the  partnerships  is  the  more  ancient  possessor,  and  afterwards  they  throw  off  the 
younger  one's  possessions,  so  far  as  such  more  ancient  ones  extend  ;  and  afterwards 
the  Twenty-four  are  usually  called  to  value  the  trespass  committed  by  the  younger 
on  the  more  ancient  possessor ;  for  hy  the  custom  the  younger  is  a  trespasser  from 
the  beginning,  and  must  make  satisfaction  to  the  other  for  all  ores  got  thereout, 
without  having  any  allowance  made  for  the  getting  thereof.  And  if  either  partner- 
ship shall  think  itself  aggrieved  hy  the  opinion  of  the  Twenty-four,  it  may  arrest 
and  try  the  same  at  a  small  barmote  court  by  a  petit  jury,  upon  hearing  of  counsel 
and  the  examination  of  witnesses ;  and  the  first  two  verdicts  in  favour  of  one  part- 
nership are  conclusive.  Add.  MS.  6680,  p.  5. 

*  3  Edw.  6,  art.  14,  and  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  11.     See  Gloss,  v.  Crosses. 

6  3  Edw.  6,  art.  19.     See  Gloss,  v.  Stowes. 

«  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  11,  25.  7  16  Edw.  1,  c.  2  ;  3  Edw.  6,  art.  2. 

8  See  No.  31  of  the  mining  Articles  found  at  Hassop  on  the  14th  April,  1664. 
Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  357. 

9  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Mineral  Customs,  art.  19,  p.  20. 
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From  losing  any  meer  of  ground  or  grove, 

For  then  such  Stows  none  ought  for  to  remove ; 

And  the  Barghmaster  ought  to  make  arrest, 

Upon  complaint,  if  mines  be  in  contest, 

Receiving  Fourpence  for  his  lawful  Fee,  35 

That  the  next  Court  the  wrong  redress'd  may  he. 

The  vulgar  term  is,  setting  for  a  Mine, 

For  th'  Grace  of  God,  and  what  I  there  can  find ; 

And  then  at  him  some  other  miners  take, 

And  gain  possession  in  the  self-same  Hake :  40 

Another  miner  for  a  Crosse-vein  sets, 

Some  take  at  him,  and  their  possession  gets, 

Some  take  for  one  thing,  some  for  other  free, 

As  New  thing,  Old  thing,  Crosse-vein,  Tee  or  Pee. 

But  yet  a  difference  may  be  taken  clear,  45 

Betwixt  a  founder,  and  a  taker  meer  ;10 

Because  the  finder,  that  doth  find  a  Rake, 

May  have  two  meers  met,  and  set  out  by  Stake11 

Which  is  in  length,  twice  Eighty  seven  foot,12 

And  so  is  to  be  measured  and  laid  out.13  50 

But  first  the  finder  his  two  meers  must  free14 

With  oar  there  found,  for  the  Barghmaster's  fee, 

Which  is  one  dish  for  one  meer  of  the  ground.15 

The  other's  free ;  because  the  miner  found ; 

But  by  incroachment  they  do  two  demand,16  55 

And  wrong  the  miner,  which  they  might  withstand ; 

10  3  Edw.  6,  art.  11,  and  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  20.     See  Tapping's  High  Peak 
Min.  Cus.  p.  16. 

11  In  the  copy  in  Add.  MS.  6674,  p.  126,  this  line  is : 

'  May  have  two  meers  and  just  set  out  by  stake.' 

12  16  Edw.  1,  c.  2,  art.  1.  By  the  record  of  16  Edw.  1,  it  is  said  that  a  meer 
shall  contain  four  perches,  each  perch  to  contain  24  feet,  and  that  seven  feet  shall 
be  allowed  for  the  shaft.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  p.  19. 

13  Lines  49  and  50  are  thus  given  in  the  copy  in  Add.  MS.  6674,  p.  126 : 

'  And  if  in  length  twice  eighty  seven  feet, 
"Which  must  be  measured  and  so  laid  out." 

u  16  Edw.  1,  art.  1 ;  3  Edw.  6,  art.  15;  and  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  22.     See 
Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  pp.  16,  17. 

15  16  Edw.  1,  art.  1.  16  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  20. 
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Then  one  half  meer  at  either  end  is  due,17 

And  to  the  lord  or  Farmers  doth  accrew  ; 

And  if  two  Founders  in  one  Rake  be  set. 

Perchance  the  Farmers  may  a  Prim-gapp  get ;  60 

Then  must  the  miners  chase  the  Stole  to  th'  Stake,18 

From  meer  to  meer,  and  one  at  other  take  : 

Each  taker  gains  a  meer,  no  more  he  can 

Have  that  finds  oar,  in  working  an  old  man. 

And  he  (by  Custome)  that  his  mine  doth  free,19  65 

A  good  estate  doth  thereby  gain  in  fee  ; 

And  if  he  die,  and  leave  behind  a  wife,20 

The  custom  doth  endow  her  for  her  life ; 

But  if  the  grove  be  lost  for  want  of  stows, 

Or  forfeited,  her  dower  she  doth  lose.  70 

By  word  of  mouth  eke  any  miner  may21 

Such  Fee  and  Freehold  freely  give  away.22 

Egress  and  regress  to  the  King's  highway23 

The  miners  have,  and  lot  and  Cope  they  pay. 

The  thirteenth  dish  of  oar  within  their  mine,  75 

To  th'  Lord  for  Lot,  they  pay  at  measuring  time  ; 

17  16  Edw.  1,  art.  3.     See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  pp.  15,  16. 

18  16  Edw.  1,  c.  2,  art.  2.     See  Gloss,  v.  Chasing,  Primgap,  &c. 
»  16  Edw.  1,  c.  2,  art.  1.     Add.  MS.  6680,  p.  5. 

20  16  Edw.  1,  c.  2,  art.  1.     Add.  MS.  6680,  p.  5. 

21  16  Edw.  1,  art.  9.     See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  p.  13. 

22  16  Edw.  1,  art.  9. 

In  the  Add.  MS.  6681,  pp.  394,  395,  &c.  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  unwritten 
customs  of  the  Derbyshire  mines  was  that  such  mines  were  transferable  by  mere 
word  of  mouth,  without  the  formality  of  a  deed  or  any  other  writing.  No  doubt 
this  was  so,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  subsequently,  in  consequence  of  the  constant 
denial  of  such  verbal  sales  or  gifts,  it  became  usual  for  the  grantor  to  go  to  the  mine 
during  mineral  hours,  namely,  between  sun  and  sun,  and  there  give  livery  and  pos- 
session, either  by  laying  his  hand  on  the  stowe,  or  by  cutting  off  a  chip  of  it  and 
giving  it  to  the  grantee,  at  the  same  time  declaring  the  gift  or  sale,  and  also  trans- 
ferring possession.  If  either  the  grantor  or  grantee,  because  of  distance  or  ill 
health,  could  not  be  personally  present,  it  became  usual  for  the  parties  to  procure 
the  attendance  of  the  barmaster,  in  order  that  he  might  register  and  enter  the  trans- 
fer in  a  book,  which  book  the  berghmote  court  usually  allowed  to  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  transfer. 

23  16   Edw.   1,  art.  6 ;  3  Edw.  6,  art.  3 ;  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art,  5,  13.     See 
Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  pp.  11,  12. 
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Sixpence  a  Load  for  Cope  the  Lord  demands, 

And  that  is  paid  to  the  Barghmaster's  hands  ; 

Against  good  times  the  Lord  ought  to  provide 

A  lawfull  measure  equal  for  both  sides ;  80 

Both  for  the  Buyer  and  the  Seller's  use24 

And  forfeits  forty  pence  if  he  refuse ; 

And  he  that  sels  by  any  other  dish,25 

His  oar  so  sold  thereby  forfeited  is ; 

Small  parcels  yet  poor  men  may  sell  for  need,26  85 

If  they  cannot  procure  the  dish  with  speed  ; 

Provided  always,  that  to  Church  and  Lord, 

They  pay  all  duties  Custome  doth  afford,27 

For  which  the  Vicar  dayly  ought  to  pray 

For  all  the  miners  that  such  Duties  pay.  90 

And  reason  good,  they  venture  lives  full  dear 

In  dangers  great ;  the  Vicars  tyth  comes  clear ; 

If  miners  lose  their  lives,  or  limbs,  or  strength,28 

He  loseth  not,  but  looketh  for  a  Tenth  : 

But  yet  me  thinks  if  he  a  Tenth  part  claim,  95 

It  ought  to  be  but  a  Tenth  of  clear  gain, 

For  miners  spend  much  moneys,  pains,  and  time, 

In  sinking  shafts  before  Lead  ore  they  find, 

And  one  in  Ten  scarce  finds,  and  then  to  pay 

One  out  of  Ten,  poor  miners  would  dismay,  100 

24  3  Edw.  6,  art.  1 ;  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  1.     See  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  art.  4. 

25  3  Edw.  6,  art.  8 ;  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  7,  8.  28  3  Edw.  6,  art.  4. 

27  In  general,  tithes  are  not  payable  in  respect  of  minerals  and  things  which  are 
not  of  the  increase  but  of  the  substance  of  the  earth.     By  particular  custom,  how- 
ever, any  mineral  substances  may  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  tithes  ;  and  thus  it 
is  that  in  Derbyshire,  particularly  in  the  parishes  of  Eyam  and  Wirksworth,  tithes 
are  payable  for  lead  ore.     The  pretence  for  claiming  tithe  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  once  prevalent  notion  that  metallic  ores  were  in  a  constant  state  of  growth 
and  increase  in  the  veins. 

The  tithe  of  mines  may  be  either  in  the  nature  of  a  predial  tithe  by  the  dish  cr 
drill,  in  its  natural  state,  without  any  deduction  for  expenses,  or  as  a  personal  tithe, 
with  an  allowance  for  labour  and  other  incidental  charges.  In  Derbyshire  it  is 
usually  payable  in  the  former  manner.  See  Bainbridge  on  Mines,  463,  464. 

28  In  Add.  MS.  6674,  p.  127,  the  line  is  : 

'  If  sinners  lose,'  &c. 
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But  use  them  well,  they  are  laborious  men, 

And  work  for  you,  you  ought  to  pray  for  them. 

And  sute  for  oar  must  be  in  Barghmoot  Court,29 

For  justice  thither  miners  must  resort ; 

If  they  such  sutes  in  other  Courts  commence,  105 

They  lose  their  due  oar-debt  for  such  offence, 

And  must  pay  costs,  because  they  did  proceed30 

Against  the  Custom.     Miners  all  take  heed. 

No  man  may  sell  his  grove  that's  in  contest31 

Till  sute  be  ended,  after  the  arrest.  110 

The  seller's  grove  is  lost  by  such  offence, 

The  buyer  fined  for  such  maintenance. 

And  two  great  Courts  of  Barghmoot  ought  to  be32 

In  every  year  upon  the  minery, 

To  punish  miners  that  transgress  the  Law,  115 

To  curb  offenders,  and  to  keep  in  awe 

Such  as  be  cavers,  or  do  rob  men's  Goes,33 

Such  as  be  pilferers,  or  do  steal  men's  Stows;34 

To  order  grovers,  make  them  pay  their  part, 

Joyn  with  their  fellows,  or  their  grove  desert ;  120 

To  fine  such  miners  as  men's  groves  abuse 

And  such  as  orders,  to  observe  refuse  ; 

Or  work  their  meers  beyond  their  length  and  Stake33 

Or  otherwise  abuse  the  mine  and  Eake  ;36 

Or  Set  their  Stowes,  upon  their  neighbours  ground  125 

Against  the  Custom,  or  exceed  their  bound, 

29  3  Edw.  6,  art.  9 ;  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  16.     See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min. 
Cus.  p.  42,  &c. 

30  In  Add.  MS.  6674,  p.  127,  the  last  word  is  '  exceed '  instead  of  'proceed.' 

31  3  Edw.  6,  art.  20 ;  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  26.     See  also  art.  22  of  the  mining 
articles  found  at  Hassop  on  the  14th  April,  1664,  Add.  MS.  6681,  pp.  355,  356. 

32  16  Edw.  1,  c.  2;  3  Edw.  6,  art.  10;  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  19.     See  14  & 

15  Viet.  c.  94,  s.  6. 

33  16  Edw.  1,  c.  2 ;  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  30,  33. 

34  The  bar-master's  power  to  punish  small  depredations  is  now  very  rarely  if  ever 
exercised;  such  offences  being  adjudicated  upon  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  crimi- 
nal judicature.     See  Arkwright  v.  Cantrel,  7  A.  &  E.  665  ;  and  see  Tapping's  High 
Peak  Min.  Cus.  pref.  p.  vii. 

35  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  31.  36  3  Edw.  6,  art.  2. 
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Or  Purchasers  that  miners  from  their  way37 

To  their  wash-troughs  do  either  stop  or  stay;38 

Or  digg,  or  delve,  in  any  man's  Bing-place,39 

Or  do  his  Stows  throw  off,  break  or  deface  :40  130 

To  fine  offenders  that  do  break  the  peace, 

Or  shed  men's  blood,  or  any  tumults  raise,41 

Or  weapons  bear  upon  the  mine  or  Eake42 

Or  that  possessions  forcibly  do  take, 

Or  that  disturb  the  Court,  the  Court  may  fine  135 

For  their  contempts  (by  custom  of  the  mine) ; 

And  likewise  such  as  dispossessed  be, 

And  yet  set  Stowes  against  authority ; 

Or  open  leave  their  shafts,  or  groves  or  holes, 

By  which  men  lose  their  cattel,  sheep  or  foles  ;43  140 

And  to  lay  pains,  that  grievance  be  redress'd, 

To  ease  the  burdens  of  poor  men  oppress'd. 

To  swear  Barghmasters,  that  they  faithfully 

Perform  their  duties  in  the  Minery, 

And  make  arrests,  and  eke  impartially  145 

Impannel  Jurors,  causes  for  to  try ; 

And  see  that  right  be  done  from  time  to  time, 

Both  to  the  Lord,  and  Farmers,  on  the  mine. 

To  swear  a  Jury  for  a  half  years  time, 

(By  Custom  call'd)  the  Body  of  the  Mine,  150 

Who  miners  are,  and  Custom  understand, 

And  by  the  Custom  they  have  some  command. 

They  may  view  groves,  when  miners  do  complain, 

Relieve  the  wronged,  wrong-doers  restrain, 

They  may  view  Trespass  done  in  any  grove,  155 

Value  the  Trespass,  Trespassers  remove.44 

37  3  Edw.  6,  art.  3.     In  Add.  MS.  6674,  p.  127,  the  words  '  or  purchase '  are 
used,  instead  of  '  or  purchasers.' 

38  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  6.     See  14  &  15  Viet.  o.  94,  art.  4. 

39  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  4.  40  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  10. 

41  16  Edw.  1,  art.  11,  14;  16  Edw.  l,c.  2.  42  3  &  4  Phil.  &M.  art.  28. 

43  In  the  MS.  copy  in  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  252,  the  last  word  is  '  soles,'  instead 
f  'foles,'  evidently  an  error  in  copying. 

44  16  Edw.  1,  art.  11.  14  ;  16  Edw.  1,  c.  2. 
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They  may  lay  pains  that  workmanship  be  made, 

And  fines  impose,  if  they  be  not  obey'd. 

They  may  cause  open'd  Drifts,  and  Sumps,  to  see 

If  any  one  by  other  wronged  be.  160 

When  Strife  doth  rise  in  groves,  the  miners  all 

These  four  and  Twenty  miners  used  to  call, 

To  make  inquiry,  and  to  view  the  Rake, 

To  plum  and  dyal  (if  beyond  the  Stake 

A  meer  be  wrought,  and  miners  wronged  be) ;  165 

For  by  that  art  they  make  discovery. 

The  Steward  ought  a  Three  weeks  Court  withall,45 

To  keep  at  Wirksworth,  in  the  Barghmoot  hall, 

For  hearing  causes  (after  the  arrests) 46 

And  doing  right  to  them  that  be  opprest,  170 

And  if  the  Barghmaster  make  an  arrest, 

The  Steward  may  (at  the  Plaintiff's  request) 

Appoint  a  Court,  for  trial  on  the  Rake 

Within  Ten  days,  that  th'  Jury  view  may  take. 

And  for  attendance  there,  the  Steward  he,  175 

By  mineral  Custom,  hath  a  noble  fee  : 

Four  shillings  to  the  Jury  must  be  paid,47 

Who  for  that  cause  were  summon'd  and  array'd : 

And  if  a  verdict  be  for  th'  Plaintiff  found, 

The  Barghmaster  delivers  him  the  ground  ;  180 

And  if  the  adverse  party  him  resist, 

The  four  and  Twenty  ought  him  to  assist ; 

Then  may  he  work  (by  Custom)  without  let, 

Till  the  Defendant  do  a  verdict  get : 

Then  the  Barghmaster  ought  to  do  him  right  185 

Him  to  restore  unto  his  antient  plight ; 

But  if  three  Verdicts  for  the  Plaintiff's  found,48 

By  Custom  the  Defendants  all  are  bound ; 

45  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  19.  *6  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  29. 

47  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  8. 

*8  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  p.  19,  n.  (s). 
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So  if  three  Verdicts  with  Defendants  go,49 

The  Plaintiffs  are  (by  Custom)  bound  also,  190 

And  neither  side  may  make  a  new  arrest 

For  the  same  title  that  was  in  Contest ; 

But  yet  the  Dutchie  Court,  (if  just  cause  be) 

May  yield  relief  against  those  verdicts  three  : 

Or  by  Injunction  parties  all  injoyn  195 

From  getting  oar,  in  such  a  meer,  or  mine, 

Until  the  Cause  be  heard,  and  there  appear 

A  title  just  for  them  that  worked  there, 

Or  may  appoint  a  Steward,  that  may  try 

The  Cause  again  upon  the  minery,  200 

And  may  sequester  any  such  Lead  mine, 

Until  the  title  shall  be  try'd  again. 

And  if  the  Plaintiff  chance  non-sute  to  be50 

He  payes  a  noble  for  a  penalty ; 

For  which  (by  Custom)  Barghmasters  distrain,  205 

The  party  non-sute  that  must  pay  the  pein. 

No  minera  Timber,  Pick,  or  lawfull  Stows,51 

May  be  removed  from  their  ground  or  Goes  ; 

If  by  mischance  a  miner  damped  be,52 

Or  on  the  mine  be  slain  by  Chance  medley,  210 

The  Barghmaster,  or  else  his  Deputie 

Must  view  the  Corps  before  it  buried  be, 

And  take  inquest  by  Jury,  who  shall  try 

By  what  mischance  the  miner  there  did  die ; 

No  Coroner  or  Eschetor  aught  may  do,  215 

Nor  of  dead  bodies  may  they  take  their  view. 

«9  In  the  MS.  copy  in  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  253,  the  line  is  : 
'  So  if  three  verdicts  for  defendants  go.' 

80  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  8  and  29. 

61  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  10. 

52  16  Edw.  1,  c.  1,  art.  12 ;  16  Edw.  1,  c.  2 ;  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  21.  By 
raining  article  No.  16,  found  at  Hassop  on  the  14th  April,  1664,  Add.  MS.  6681, 
p.  355,  it  was  ordained,  That  if  it  happen  that  any  miner  he  damped,  murdered,  or 
slain  in  any  grove,  neither  escheator,  coroner,  nor  any  other  officer  shall  meddle  with 
the  body,  but  only  the  barmaster  or  his  deputy. 
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For  stealing  oar  twice  from  the  minery,53 

The  Thief  that's  taken  fined  twice  shall  be, 

But  the  third  time,  that  he  commits  such  theft,84 

Shall  have  a  knife  stuck  through  his  hand  to  th'  Haft       220 

Into  the  Stow,  and  there  till  death  shall  stand, 

Or  loose  himself  by  cutting  loose  his  hand  ; 

And  shall  forswear  the  franchise  of  the  mine, 

And  always  lose  his  freedom  from  that  time.54 

No  miner  ought  of  an  Old  man  to  set  225 

To  seek  a  Lead-mine,  or  Lead  oar  to  get, 

Untill  the  Burghmaster  a  view  hath  taken 

And  find  such  work  an  Old  work  quite  forsaken ; 

With  him  two  of  the  body  of  the  mine 

To  take  such  view  (by  Custom)  ought  to  joyn ;  230 

Which  being  done,  the  Miner  may  go  on 

To  sink,  and  free  his  nicer  (the  Lord  hath  none  ;)65 

If  oar  be  found,  the  fruit  of  his  desire, 

And  woughs  be  strete,  the  miner  then  may  fire, 

Yet  not  at  all  times  of  his  own  accord,  235 

But  at  such  times  as  Custom  doth  afford, 

In  th'  afternoon,  and  after  four  o'clock,56 

He  may  make  fire  on  the  Ragged  Rock ; 

But  first  he  must  give  notice  lest  the  smoak 

(In  other  groves)  his  fellow  miners  choak ;  240 

And  after  notice,  if  they  careless  be 

And  lose  their  lives,  the  firer  shall  go  free. 

If  miner's  groves  arrested  be,  yet  they57 

Go  on  and  work,  the  arrest  must  make  no  stay, 

But  for  oar  got  before  the  tryal  he,  245 

The  Barghmaster,  must  take  security, 

63  16  Edw.  1,  c.  2.     See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  p.  6  and  n.  (/). 
94  16  Edw.  1,  c.  2. 

55  In  the  MS.  copy  in  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  254,  this  line  is  erroneously  written 
thus: 

'  To  sink  and  free  his  mine  (the  Lord  hath  done). ' 

58  See  No.  42  of  the  mining  articles  found  at  Hassop  on  the  1st  April,  1668, 
Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  359.  57  3  Edw.  6,  art.  17 ;  3  &  4  Phil.  &  M.  art.  24. 
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And  at  next  Court  all  parties  do  appear, 

And  the  arrest  must  be  returned  there, 

And  then,  and  there  the  Cause  must  tryed  be, 

Before  the  Steward  of  the  minery.  250 

Most  of  the  Customes  of  the  Leadmines,  hero 

I  have  described,  as  they  are  used  there  ; 

But  many  words  of  art  you  still  may  seek, 

The  miner's  Tearms  are  like  to  heathen  Greek, 

Both  strange  and  uncoth,  if  you  some  would  see,  255 

Read  these  rough  verses  here  compos'd  by  me. 

Bunnings,  Polings,  Stemples,  Forks,  and  Slyder, 
Stoprice,  Yokings,  Soletrees,  Roach  and  Ryder, 
Water-holes,  Wind-holes,  Veyns,  Coe-shafts  and  Woughs, 
Main  Rakes,  Cross  Rakes,  Brown-henns,  Budles  and  Soughs, 
Break-ofls,  and  Buckers,  Randum  of  the  Rake,  261 

Freeing,  and  Chasing  of  the  Stole  to  th'  Stake, 
Starting  of  oar,  Smilting,  and  driving  drifts, 
Primgaps,  Roof-works,  Flat-works,  Pipe-works,  Shifts, 
Cauke,  Sparr,  Lid-Stones,  Twitches,  Daulings,  and  Pees,  265 
Fell,  Bous,  and  Knock-barke,  Forstid-oar,  and  Tees,68 
Bing-place,  Barmoot  Court,  Barghmaster,  and  Stowes, 
Crosses,  Holes,  Hange-benches,  Turntree,  and  Goes,59 
Founder-meers,  Taker-meers,  Lot,  Cope,  and  Sumps, 
Stickings,  and  Stringes  of  oar,  Wash-oar,  and  Pumps,        270 
Corfes,  Clivies,  Deads,  Meers,  Groves,  Rake-soil,  the  Gange, 
Binge  oar,  a  Spindle,  a  Lampturn,  a  Fange, 
Fleaks,  Knockings,  Coestid,  Trunks  and  Sparks  of  oar, 
Sole  of  the  Rake,  Smytham,  and  many  more. 

This  have  I  written  for  the  miner's  sake,  275 

That  miners  are  in  Wirksworth  Wapentake ; 

58  In  the  MS.  copy  in  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  255,  the  final  word  of  this  line  is  'trees,' 
not ' tees' 

69  In  the  MS.  copy  in  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  25<5,  the  words  are  '  Hange  Beaches,' 
not '  Hange  Benches.' 
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Perchance  if  these  few  lines  accepted  be, 

An  Exposition  may  be  made  by  me, 

Of  Mineral  Tearms,  to  most  men  now  abstruse, 

Which  by  Expounding  may  be  of  more  use  ;60  280 

But  for  the  present,  I  commit  to  View 

This  little  book,  the  mineral  Law  to  shew ; 

Which  ancient  Custom  hath  confirm'd  to  them 

That  miners  are,  and  poor  laborious  men, 

And  much  desire  this  Custom  to  present  285 

Unto  the  Worthies  of  the  Parliament, 

And  humbly  pray,  that  they  for  justice  sake 

Will  them  confirm  in  WirTcsworth  Wapentake. 

Good  Reader,  spare  me  if  I  thee  offend 

With  this  strang  Custom  which  I  here  have  penn'd ;         290 
But  Miner,  read  me,  take  me  for  thy  friend, 
Stand  to  thy  custom,  thus  my  Poems  end.  292 


A  GLOSSARY 


PRINCIPAL  MINING  TERMS   OCCURRING   IN  THE 
PRECEDING  POEM. 


[References  such  as  "  I.  145  "  (under  Arrest)  refer  to  the  lines  of  the  Poem.] 

Adit,  sb.  An  adit  is  a  horizontal  shaft  or  level  used  both  as  a  means 
of  entry  into  a  mine,  and  also  as  a  sough  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
it.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  929 ;  Mander's  Gloss.,  p.  1.  See  Shaft. 

Arrest,  sb.  An  arrest  is  that  proceeding  by  which  the  working  of  a 
mine  is  stopped.  The  claimant  of  the  mine  in  the  case  of  a  disputed 
title  is  he  at  whose  instance  the  mine  is  arrested.  In  other  cases,  such 
as  forfeiture  for  not  working  the  mine,  &c.,  the  bannaster  is  the  officer 
who  promotes  the  arrest.  See  Barmaster.  In  either  case,  however, 

60  Manlove  never  published  the  Exposition  above  mentioned.    His  statement  of 
its  necessity  is  the  Editor's  best  apology  for  compiling  the  succeeding  Glossary. 
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the  great  barmote  court  is  the  tribunal  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
arrest;  L  145.  It  should  be  returned  at  the  next  court  after  it  is 
made,  at  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  steward  to  hear  and  try  the  whole 
matter  relative  thereto  ;  tt.  110,  245 — 250. 

If  the  arrest  shall  have  been  made  by  the  barmaster,  the  steward 
should  within  ten  days  appoint  and  hold  a  court  for  the  trial  on  the 
mine  arrested,  in  order  that  the  jury  may  if  necessary  view  it.  The 
steward's  ancient  customary  fee  for  this  duty  was  a  noble,  and  that  of 
the  jury,  four  shillings. 

As  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict,  the  barmaster 
was  directed  to  deliver  the  mine  to  him,  and  if  in  the  execution  of 
such  duty  the  barmaster  were  resisted  by  the  defendant  or  miner  in 
possession,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  grand  jury  to  assist  the  barmaster, 
and  so  obtain  for  the  plaintiff  an  actual  and  perfect  possession, — so, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  defendant  obtained  a  verdict,  and  he  were 
out  of  possession,  the  barmaster  was  bound  to  restore  him  to  his 
ancient  right.  It  was,  however,  once  the  custom  that  if  three  verdicts 
were  found  for  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  was  so  bound  that  he  could 
not  further  litigate  the  title  to  the  mine.  Also,  if  the  defendant  ob- 
tained three  verdicts,  the  plaintiff  in  like  manner  became  bound  by 
them ;  and  in  either  of  the  cases  neither  party  could  make  a  new 
arrest  in  order  to  litigate  the  same  title.  If,  however,  justice  had 
not  been  done  by  the  three  verdicts,  on  appeal  to  the  duchy  court,  re- 
lief might  be  obtained  by  the  injured  party ;  in  such  a  case  the  court 
sometimes  enjoined  all  parties  from  getting  ore  in  the  disputed  mine 
until  the  cause  had  been  heard  and  determined,  II.  166 — 198.  But  by 
a  subsequent  mining  article  promulgated  by  the  grand  jury  at  Hassop, 
on  the  14th  April,  1664,  and  29th  March,  1665  (Add.  MS.  6681,  p. 
358,  art.  40),  it  was  ordained  that,  '  if  there  be  any  miners  at  differ- 
ence or  controversy  of  the  mine  as  concerning  title  of  ground,  we  do 
agree  that  those  that  get  two  full  verdicts  shall  enjoy  the  title,  and 
that  suit  to  cease  concerning  that  title.'  Usually,  however,  when  a 
mine  was  arrested,  the  miner  in  possession  was  allowed  to  continue 
working  the  mine,  upon  giving  security  to  the  barmaster  for  all  ore 
gotten  or  to  be  gotten  from  the  time  of  the  arrest  to  that  of  the  trial ; 
II.  243 — 246.  A  similar  provision  will  also  be  found  in  14  &  15  Viet. 
c.  94,  art.  28.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  p.  26. 

By  a  custom  established  in  3  &  4  Ph.  &  Mar.  art.  26,  it  is  ordained 
that  if  the  title  of  a  mine  be  in  dispute,  and  the  mine  be  thereupon 
arrested,  the  person  in  whose  possession  the  mine  is  cannot  sell  it  until 
the  controversy  be  settled,  under  pain  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  mine.  In 
such  a  case  the  buyer  of  an  arrested  mine  was  deemed  guilty  of  main- 
tenance, and  subject  to  a  fine  :  II.  110 — 112.  There  is  no  analogous 
provision  in  the  recent  act  for  High  Peak,  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94. 

Although  by  the  High  Peak  Customs  Act,  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  the 
steward  and  grand  jury  may  in  a  few  cases  arrest  the  working  of  a 
mine,  yet  the  clear  spirit  of  that  Act  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  old 
power  of  arresting  shall  not  be  extended.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak 
Min.  Cus.  p.  11,  art.  1  ;  p.  17,  art.  12;  p.  20,  art.  19  ;  p.  21,  art.  20  ; 
p.  26,  art.  28. 

Banner.     See  Barmaster. 

Barmaster,  Barghmaster,  and  Banner,  sb.  are  severally  corruptions 
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of  the  word  bergmaster,  which  is  derived  from,  the  Sax.  beorh,  i.  e. 
mountain,  the  barmaster  being  master  of  the  mountainous  district  in 
Derbyshire  in  which  mining  is  carried  on,  [or  perhaps  borrowed 
directly  from  the  cognate  German  bergmeister,  a  surveyor  of  mines.] 
See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  p.  36.  Pettus,  Fod.  Eeg.  v. 
Bannaster.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  929. 

The  office  of  barmaster  was  formerly  superior  to  that  of  steward, 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  usurpation  of  the  principal  judicial 
functions  of  the  office  of  barmaster.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  390.  The 
barmaster  was  originally  chosen  by  the  free  election  of  a  majority  of 
all  the  miners,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  sovereign  prince  •  but 
afterwards  the  prince  claimed,  and  has  since  enjoyed,  the  nomination 
of  that  officer,  and  the  lords  of  the  several  mineral  manors  have,  for 
.  the  most  part,  followed  such  example.  Formerly  it  was  before  the 
barmaster  that  the  mineral  courts  were  held,  one  of  which  was  the  great 
barmote  court,  or  court  leet,  which  was  and  still  is  held  every  half 
year,  for  the  choice  of  the  grand  jury,  or  twenty-four,  who  then  were 
and  still  are  the  sworn  body  of  the  mine  ; — they  presented  any  wrongs 
or  enormities,  and  punished  the  wrong-doers ;  explained  the  customs, 
made  such  alterations  therein  as  were  deemed  necessary  and  conveni- 
ent for  the  better  government  and  working  and  carrying  on  the  mines ; 
they  'could  not,  however,  alter  anything  in  doctrine  or  essentials  ;  they 
amerced  and  punished  miners  that  wronged  the  king  or  his  farmer  in 
their  rights  and  duties  ;  they  ascertained  the  rights  and  disputes  be- 
tween both  farmer  and  miner,  and  miner  and  miner,  and  went,  when 
requested  (Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  388),  into  the  mines,  and  determined 
trespasses  and  deceitful  workings  of  the  mines,  and  when  veins  of 
lead  ore  were  wrought  together,  they  determined  which  had  the  right 
to  the  same,  as  a  new  vein  always  loses  its  title  and  merges  in  an  old 
vein.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  389.  For  the  further  duties  of  the  grand 
jury,  see  Body  of  the  Mine. 

Notwithstanding  the  office  of  barmaster  is,  at  the  present  day,  both 
judicially  and  ministerially,  inferior  to  that  of  steward,  yet  it  is  one 
of  trust  and  confidence,  in  which  there  are  personal  duties  to  be  per- 
formed independent  of  a  jury,  and  therefore  the  office  cannot  be  legally 
sold.  Arkwright  v.  CantreU,  7  A.  &  E.  565.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  389. 
Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  duties  are  the  following : — He 
should  walk  the  field,  in  order  to  see  that  works  be  wrought,  and  to 
nick  spindles  when  such  a  penalty  is  incurred  by  the  miner  ;  II.  19 — 
24 ;  also,  remove  stowes  when  necessary ;  I.  27  ;  to  arrest  disputed 
mines  ;  1.  33 ;  to  view  mines ;  I.  225  ;  and  allot  them  ;  I.  227  ;  to  free 
mines  ;  1.  52;  to  measure  ore ;  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  924 ;  and  to  receive 
the  duties  of  lot  and  cope;  1.  78  ;  to  make  arrests;  L  171 ;  and  take 
security  for  the  ore ;  I.  245 ;  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  barmote 
courts;  II.  180,  185,  205;  to  view  the  corpse  of  any  miner  who  has 
met  his  death  in  the  mine,  and  by  a  jury  to  hold  an  inquest  thereupon 
— in  this  respect  his  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  coroner  or  escheator; 
II.  211—216. 

The  head  barmaster  has,  in  every  district  within  his  jurisdiction, 
under  or  deputy  barmasters,  as  his  ministerial  officers,  to  make  all 
arrests,  deliver  all  possessions,  summon  all  juries,  &c.  Add.  MS. 
6681,  p.  389. 

The  barmaster  is  sworn  in  the  great  barmote  court  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  of  his  office ;  I.  143. 
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The  office  of  barmaster  for  the  High  Peak  has  been  lately  recognized 
by  stat.  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94 ;  for  an  account  of  which,  see  Tapping's 
High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  pp.  36,  37. 

Barmote  Courts.  The  great  and  small  barmote  courts  are  the  cus- 
tomary mineral  courts  of  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth,  also  of  the 
High  Peak.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  p.  42.  They  have 
jurisdiction  in  matters  having  relation  to  mines  only.  At  I.  103, 
Manlove  correctly  states  that  a  suit  for  ore  by  a  miner  must  be 
brought  in  the  barmote  court ;  and  if  such  a  person  resorted  to  the  or- 
dinary legal  tribunals  for  the  recovery  of  such  a  debt,  he  not  only 
forfeited  his  ore  debt  for  such  offence,  but  was  condemned  in  costs. 
Pettus,  Fod.  Reg.  v.  Barmaster.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  929.  See  also 
Barmaster. 

The  steward  ought  to  hold,  during  every  year,  within  the  wapen- 
take, two  great  barmote  courts.  The  matters  cognizable  by  it  relate 
to  miners  and  minerals  only.  Thus,  the  court  punishes  miners,  com- 
pels grovers  to  pay  their  part  of  the  working  of  joint  mines,  or  sub- 
mit to  a  forfeiture  of  their  share,  and  generally  orders  and  superin- 
tends all  mining  affairs  ;  II.  114 — 150.  Manlove  states  that  this  court 
formerly  had  power  to  punish  felonies  committed  on  the  mines,  also 
to  curb  offenders,  such  as  cavers,  and  those  who  stole  stows,  &c. ;  I. 
117.  Such  jurisdiction  seems,  however,  to  have  been  latterly  limited 
to  the  punishment  of  small  depredations.  Arkwright  v.  Cantrell,  7 
A.  &  E.  565.  As  the  mining  articles  for  the  High  Peak  contained  in 
the  14  &  15  Yict.  c.  94,  do  not  contain  any  mention  of  offences  of  a 
criminal  character,  or  of  misdemeanors  (see  Tapping's  High  Peak 
Min.  Cus  pref.  p.  vii.),  such  offences  are  now,  so  far  as  regards  such 
district,  cognizable  by  the  ordinary  criminal  tribunals  of  the  country 
only. 

It  was  formerly  the  barmaster's  and  is  now  the  steward's  duty, 
within  every  three  weeks  after  demand,  to  hold  a  court  in  the  Bargh- 
moot  Hall,  at  Wirksworth,  or  on  the  mine  itself,  or  near  it,  called  the 
small  barmote  court,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  causes  relating  to  dis- 
puted titles,  sales,  trespasses  to,  and  contracts  about  mines ;  I.  167. 
Add.  MS.  6685,  p.  389.  A  similar  court  has  been  vouchsafed  to  the 
High  Peak  miners  by  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  ss.  6,  17.  See  Tapping's 
High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  p.  42. 

The  terms  barmote,  barrmoot,  and  barghmote,  are  corruptions  of 
beorgm6t,  which  is  derived  from  the  Sax.  beorh,  i.  e.  mountain,  and 
m6t,  or  gem6t,  i.  e.  assembly  or  court.  The  Wirksworth  miners  should 
remember  this  if,  at  any  time,  their  laws  should  be  confirmed  to  them 
by  Act  of  parliament,  when  it  would  be  easy  to  restore  the  correct 
orthography. 

Barghmaster.     See  Barmaster. 

Barrmine,  sb.  Such  a  mine  as  is  adjudged  at  the  Barmote.  Pettus, 
Fod.  Reg.  v.  Barrmine.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  929. 

Bing,  sb.  or  round  ore  is  the  Derbyshire  mining  term  for  the  purer, 
richer,  and  cleaner  part  of  the  fell  or  boose,  dressed  by  an  instrument 
called  a  chipping  hammer,  which  separates  the  base  minerals  from  it 
without  the  use  of  water,  and  cuts  it  into  sizeable  pieces  fit  for  the 
dish  and  for  smelting,  each  piece  being  somewhat  larger  than  a  hazel 
nut.  Att.  Gen.  v.  Wall,  4  Brown,  P.  C.  665.  Add.  MS.  6681,  pp.  28 
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— 668.     Among  Northumberland  and  Durham  lead  miners,  a  bing  is 
a  measure  containing  8  cwt.  of  ore. 

Sing-place,  or  Bing-stead,  sb.  the  warehouse  or  repository  to  which 
the  bing  is  brought  in  order  to  undergo  the  operations  of  the  crushing 
mill. 

If  a  miner  dug  or  delved  in  another's  bing-place  or  bing-stead,  he 
subjected  himself  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  barmote  court  for 
such  trespass ;  I.  129. 

Bing-stead.     See  Bing-place. 

Body  of  the  mine,  sb.  the  vulgar  though  customary  alias  for  the 
grand  jury,  whose  duty  it  is,  amongst  other  things,  to  visit  the  mines, 
and  rectify  abuses  within  their  jurisdiction.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  665. 
See  Barmaster. 

The  body  of  the  mine  are  miners,  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
mining  customs.  They  are  appointed  for  half  a  year,  and  sworn  in  the 
barmote  court  duly  to  perform  the  several  duties  required  of  them : 
among  which  are — their  power  to  view  and  dial  groves  and  mines ; 
to  view  any  trespass  that  may  have  been  committed  therein.  They 
have  also  power  to  value  the  trespass,  and  if  necessary,  remove  the 
trespassers ;  they  direct  workmanship,  and  on  refusal  or  neglect 
(through  the  steward),  impose  fines;  they  have  power  to  open  drifts 
and  sumps  upon  the  application  of  the  person  injured ;  II.  150 — 
166,  225. 

By  the  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  ss.  22,  23,  &c.,  a  grand  jury  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  High  Peak,  endowed  with  considerable  powers  and 
privileges ;  for  an  account  of  which,  see  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min. 
Cus.  p.  46 — 50. 

Boles,  or  Bolestids,  sb.  pi.  are  places  where,  in  ancient  time  (before 
smelting  mills  were  invented),  the  miners  melted  and  refined  their 
lead  ore.  Pett.  Fod.  Eeg.  v.  Boles.  Add.  MS.  6681,  pp.  39,  929. 

Bolestids.     See  Boles. 
Boose.     See  Bous. 

Bous,  Fell,  Boose,  Bouse  Ore,  sb.  lead  ore  in  its  rough  state,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  contents  of  a  metalliferous  vein,  before  the  baser 
minerals  are  separated  from  the  metallic  portions.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p. 
28.  Att.  Gen.  v.  Wall,  4  Brown,  P.  C.  665. 

Boule,  or  Dish,  sb.  a  certain  measure  wherewith  the  miners  are  accus- 
tomed to  measure  out  the  duties  to  the  church  and  king,  reserved 
from  the  ore  as  tythe,  and  lot  and  cope ;  it  formerly  contained  about 
half  a  peck.  Pettus,  Fod.  Eeg.  v.  Boule.  See  Dish. 

Brazen  Dish,  sb.  the  standard  dish  or  measure  by  which  the  wooden 
dishes  for  measuring  the  lead  duties  in  Derbyshire  are  gauged.  Add. 
MS.  6681,  p.  924.  The  brazen  dish  by  which  the  wooden  measures 
used  for  measuring  the  ore  in  the  Low  Peak  were  regulated,  was 
kept  at  Wirksworth,  and  appears,  from  an  inscription  on  it,  to  have 
been  cast  in  1513,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Tapping's  High  Peak 
Min.  Cus.  p.  12,  n.  (s).  Lyson's  Derbyshire,  cxcv.  See  Dish. 

Breakoffs,  or  Breaks,  sb.  pi.  the  discontinuance  of  a  vein. 
Briddling,  sb.    This  word,  though  probably  a  corruption  of  huddling 
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(see  Budle},  is  yet  a  well  recognized  Derbyshire  mining  term.  It  is 
also  used  in  Stat.  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  art.  5.  In  the  new  Art.  1  of 
April,  1859,  it  is  ordered  that  the  word  buddling  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  word  briddling  in  the  above  Art.  5. 

Brown-henns,  sb.  a  base  mineral  found  in  veins  mixed  with  the  lead 
ore ;  it  is,  with  calk  and  other  substances,  a  component  of  the  deads 
or  rubbish  rejected  by  miners.  See  Calk,  Veins,  and  Tapping's  High 
Peak  Min.  Cus.  p.  11. 

Buck,  v.  ;  to  '  Buck,'  '  to  Buckwork '  the  ore  is  the  technical  term 
among  Derbyshire  miners  for  beating  or  reducing  the  ore  to  a  small 
sand.  Sometimes,  when  the  ore  is  very  rich,  it  is  only  broken  into 
pieces  about  the  bigness  of  a  nutmeg ;  but  poor  ore  is  broken  small 
with  flat  hammers  called  JBuckers,  or  under  stamping  mills  when 
there  is  a  convenience  of  water.  See  Sucker.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p. 
929.  The  valuable  product  of  this  operation  is  called  '  peazy  ore.' 
Att.  Gen.  v.  Wall,  4  Brown,  P.  C.  665. 

Backer,  sb.  a  broad-headed  hammer,  with  which  is  broken  that  lead 
ore  which  is  too  much  mixed  with  spar  and  other  base  minerals  to 
permit  bing  being  made  out  of  it.  See  Sing,  and  Add.  MS.  6681,  p. 
681.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  flat  piece  of  iron  about  the  size  of 
a  man's  open  hand ;  at  the  back  of  it  is  a  broad  ring,  through  which 
is  thrust  a  piece  of  wood  for  a  handle.  See  Suck,  and  Att.  Gen.  v. 
Wall,  4  Brown,  P.  C.  665. 

Budle,  or  Buddie,  sb.;  in  former  days  the  washing  of  lead  ore  was  a  very 
simple  and  rude  operation.  It  was  placed  on  a  buddle,  or  space  of 
ground  made  a  few  inches  lower  than  the  surrounding  ground,  and  in 
extent  not  much  larger  than  the  door  of  a  house,  and  with  a  gentle 
declivity,  so  that  water  conveyed  by  a  gill  or  small  stream,  entering 
at  one  end,  might  slowly  flow  over  the  stony  bottom  to  the  other,  and 
by  its  impetus  carry  off  the  loose  dirt,  clay,  or  pulverized  stone,  from 
the  lead.  It  is  obvious  that  by  this  mode  of  washing  many  small 
particles  of  lead  must  have  been  earned  away ;  although  this  was  in 
part  obviated  by  the  water  falling  into  pits,  and  there  depositing  and 
leaving  much  of  the  lead,  still  a  portion  was  carried  off  and  for  ever 
lost.  See  Forstid  Ore.  About  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  crushing  mills 
were  introduced  into  Derbyshire,  and  other  improvements  have  since 
been  made,  by  which  the  lead  is  separated  from  earthy  matter  at  a 
much  less  expense,  and  also  a  greater  proportion  of  the  lead  is  ob- 
tained. The  consequence  is  that  good  mines  are  rendered  more  profit- 
able, and  some  poor  ones,  which  on  the  old  system  did  not  yield  a 
profit,  can  now  be  worked  to  advantage. 

Calk,  Gale,  sb.  or  calcareous  spar,  is  the  base  mineral  constituting 
with  brownhen,  &c.  the  deads  or  rubbish  of  a  quick  vein,  In  the 
High  Peak,  by  stat.  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  art.  2,  the  land-owner  has 
power  to  remove  it  from  his  laud  so  soon  as  the  lead  ore  has  been 
extracted  from  it.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  p.  11. 

Cauke.     See  Calk. 

Cavers,  sb.  pi.  those  persons  who  go  about  the  mines  to  beg  or  steal 
ore  from  the  miner's  coes,  or  to  steal  their  stowes:  1.  117.  Add.  MS. 
6681,  p.  924.  Formerly  this  offence  was  cognizable  in  the  barmote 
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courts;  II.  117,  118;  but  latterly  their  jurisdiction  has  been  limited 
to  the  punishment  of  small  depredations.  Arkwright  v.  Cantrell,  7 
A,  &  E.  565. 

Chasing  the  Stole  to  th.'  Stake,  &c.  This  expression  occurs  in 
mineral -laws  found  in  16  Edw.  1,  c.  2.  When  two  founders  set  upon 
the  same  rake  at  the  same  time,  it  became  likely  that  the  farmer  might 
get  a  prim-gap.  See  Prim-gap.  The  method  of  mining  which  the 
miners  were  in  such  a  case  obliged  to  adopt  was  by  the  miner  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase,  '  Chasing  the  stole  (or  stool)  to  th'  stake ; '  the 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  each  miner  was  alternately  to  work  a  meer, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  cast  or  follow  after  the  range  of  the  vein ;  and 
thus,  in  the  words  of  the  poem,  I.  62,  '  One  at  other  take,'  until  they 
arrived  at  the  stake  which  limited  their  operations. 

By  the  stat.  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  art.  10,  the  custom  of  chasing  the 
stole  to  the  stake  is  for  the  most  part  abolished,  the  finder  being  at  his 
option  entitled  to  all  the  vein  except  the  third  meer,  which  belongs 
to  the  crown  or  its  lessee.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  pp. 
15,  16. 

Olives,  or  Clivies,  sb.  the  iron  hoop  or  swivel  at  the  end  of  the  rope  in 
which  the  kibble  or  corfe  is  suspended. 

Coe,  sb.  a  little  house  which  the  miners  are  by  custom  (I.  6)  allowed 
to  make  over  their  groves  or  mines  to  lay  the  ore  in.  Those  who 
pilfer  or  steal  from  them  are  called  cavers;  I.  117.  Pettus,  Fod.  Reg. 
v.  Goes.  Add,  MS.  6681,  pp.  924,  929.  In  order  to  encourage  mining, 
great  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  those  who  unlawfully  removed 
timber,  picks,  stowes,  &c.  from,  the  miner's  eoes  ;  I.  208.  See  Cavers. 

Coe-shaft,  sb.  a  shaft  that  has  a  coe  erected  over  it  as  a  repository  or 

warehouse  for  ore.     See  Coe,  Shaft. 
Coe-stid.     See  Bing-stead,  Coe. 

Cope,  sb.  (derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  cedp,  i.  e.  a  market  or 
sale)  forms,  with  lot,  the  two  principal  duties  payable  to  the  barmaster 
for  the  king  or  farmer,  as  the  customary  payments  for  the  right  to 
mine.  Cope  is  the  sum  of  sixpence  per  miner's  load  of  lead  ore  raised 
by  the  miner ;  II.  75,  78.  See  Barmaster,  Dish,  Load.  These  duties 
are  by  the  recent  Act,  14  &  15  Yict.  c.  94,  art.  9,  settled  as  regards 
those  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Act.  See  Tapping's  High 
Peak  Min.  Cus.  pp.  14,  15. 

Corfe,  Corve,  sb.  the  vessel  by  which  the  lead  ore  is  brought  from  the 
mine  up  the  shaft  to  day  [i.  e.  to  the  surface]. 

Crosses,  sb.  pi.  two  customary  nicks  cut  on  the  superficies  of  the 
•  earth,  thus  +  which  the  Derbyshire  lead  miners  make  when  they 
take  the  ground  to  dig  for  lead  ore;  I.  5.  This  cross,  with  a  hole 
made  according  to  custom,  formerly  gave  the  miner  possession  of  the 
grove,  and  also  liberty  during  three  days  to  make  and  set  on  stows, 
which  confirmed  such  possession;  II.  9,  10.  Add.  MS.  6685,  p.  176. 
Subsequently,  however,  by  No.  8  of  the  mining  articles  found  at 
Hassop,  on  the  14th  April,  1664  (Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  354),  it  was 
ordained  that  '  no  cross  or  hole  should  keep  possession  of  any  new 
vein  any  longer  than  three  days  without  stowses  and  timber ;  but  it 
shall  be  lawful  upon  the  fourth  day  for  any  man  to  work  the  same 
for  his  best  advantage;  and  an  old  rake  cross  or  hole  to  serve  no 
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longer  than  a  man  may  go  home  to  fetch  his  tools  to  work  withall, 
and  timber  to  stow  it  withall ;  but  upon  the  next  day  after  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  man  to  work  for  his  best  advantage,  or  the  third 
day  at  the  most.'  See  Stoive. 

As  many  of  these  crosses  as  the  miner  makes,  so  many  meers  of 
ground  he  may  have  in  that  vein  if  he  set  on  stows  within  three  days 
after  the  making  of  his  cross  or  crosses ;  but  if  he  make  but  one  cross, 
and  a  stander  by  make  the  second,  and  a  stranger  make  the  third, 
every  one  is  served  with  the  next  meer  according  as  he  may  have 
first  or  last,  sooner  or  later,  made  his  cross  or  crosses  upon  the  ground. 
Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  924.  See  Chasing  the  Stole  to  the  Stake. 

The  recent  Act,  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  abolishes  the  above  customs  as 
to  crosses,  &c.,  as  regards  the  High  Peak,  by  enacting  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  a  mine,  application  must  be  made  by  the 
finder  to  the  barmaster,  who,  upon  view,  should  measure  out  the 
founders  meers,  make  a  gift  of  them,  and  enter  the  particulars  in  his 
book.  No  mention  is  made  either  of  crosses  or  holes  throughout  the 
Act.  See  Tapping's  High  PeakMin.  Cus.  pp.  15,  16. 

Cross-rakes,  sb.  pi.  a  cross-rake  is  a  vein  of  ore  which,  in  its  course, 
bisects  the  vein  or  rake  in  workmanship.  See  Rake. 

Cross  vein.     See  Vein. 

Daulings,  or  Dawlings,  sb.  pi.  ;  when  veins  of  ore,  once  rich,  become 
poor,  they  are  so  called. 

Deads,  sb.  pi.  the  mining  phrase  for  either  barren  rock,  or  base 
minerals,  or  rubbish  rock  not  containing  ore.  See  Brownhenn,  Calk. 
In  order  to  save  the  charge  of  drawing,  the  miners  put  as  much  of  the 
deads  as  they  can,  into  the  empty  places  of  the  vein ;  but  if  either 
they  themselves,  or  the  grand  jury,  lay  a  pain  for  removing  the  same, 
when  it  is  removed  it  is  always  called  '  old  man.'  Add.  MS.  6685, 
p.  175. 

Dialling,  sb.  Dyal,  v.  ;  the  operation  of  dialling  is  that  by  which  the 
operator  can  accurately  ascertain  the  extent  and  distance  of  the  work- 
ing of  a  mine  under  ground,  and  thereby  ascertain  whether  a  mine 
has  been  worked  beyond  the  stake  or  limit  allotted  to  the  miner.  In 
disputed  cases  the  grand  jury,  who  should  be  practical  miners,  are 
those  whose  dialling  is  received  as  evidence  and  proof  of  the  state  and 
extent  of  the  disputed  workings  of  a  mine ;  I.  164. 

By  the  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  art.  22,  23,  24,  the  grand  jury  of  the 
High  Peak  have  full  power  to  view  mines  and  dial  them  within  that 
district.  See  View,  and  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  pp.  21 — 24. 

Dish,  sb.  a  bowl  or  trough  provided  by  the  barmaster,  under  a  penalty 
of  forty  pence  for  each  default ;  it  is  usually  made  of  wood  and  in 
accordance  with  the  brazen  dish.  See  Brazen  Dish.  The  dish  is  about 
28  inches  long,  about  4  inches  deep,  and  6  inches  wide,  and  by  it  all 
miners  measure  their  ore.  If  any  miner  sell  his  ore  without  having 
previously  had  it  measured  by  the  barmaster's  dish  and  paid  the 
king's  duties,  such  miner  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  his  ore.  See  Boule. 
Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  925.  Miners  were  also  obliged  to  sell  their  ore  by 
the  customary  dish,  or  the  ore  so  sold  was  also  forfeited.  Poor  men 
were,  however,  allowed  to  sell  small  parcels  of  ore  if  they  could  not 
readily  obtain  the  measuring  dish;  U.  80 — 85.  The  duties  of  lot  and 
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cope  are  also  measured  by  this  dish.  Also,  the  finder  of  a  vein  is,  by 
custom,  obliged,  before  working  for  his  own  benefit,  to  free  his  vein 
with  one  disk  of  ore  there  found  for  every  meer,  which  is  payable  to 
the  barmaster  for  the  use  of  the  crown  or  its  lessee ;  II.  51 — 55.  The 
poem  however  states  that,  by  encroachment,  the  barmaster  had 
usually  demanded  two  dishes  of  ore,  and  thereby  had  wronged  the 
miner;  II.  55,  56. 

By  the  14  &  15  Yict.  c.  94,  art.  3,  the  barmaster  of  the  High  Peak 
is  bound  to  provide,  for  that  district,  a  dish  or  measure  which  shall 
contain  fifteen  pints  of  water,  and  be  adjusted  in  the  presence  of  two 
of  the  grand  jury,  for  measuring  the  ore.  The  barmaster  incurs  a 
penalty  of  two  pounds  every  time  he  is  required  to  measure  ore  at  any 
mine  and  is  unprovided  with  such  dish  or  measure ;  such  penalty  to 
be  recovered  and  received,  for  his  own  use,  by  the  person  who  shall 
have  required  the  ore  to  be  measured,  by  an  action  in  the  county 
court.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  p.  11. 

Drift,  sb.  a  passage,  in  form  rhomboidal,  cut  out  or  driven  under  the 
earth  betwixt  shaft  and  shaft,  or  turn  and  turn,  or  a  passage  or  way 
wrought  under  the  earth  to  the  end  of  a  meer  of  ground,  or  part  of  a 
meer.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  925.  A  drift  has  also  been  defined  to  be 
the  way  in  which  miners  go  forward  in  the  vein  to  the  forefield,  or 
from  the  shaft  to  a  turn,  or  from  one  turn  to  another,  and  through 
which  they  carry  their  ore,  fell,  rubbish,  and  deads.  See  Add.  MS. 
6685,  p.  175,  and  Deads.  In  case  of  disputed  workings,  the  grand 
jury  have  power  to  order  drifts  to  be  opened  in  the  mines,  in  order  to 
ascertain  truth ;  I.  159. 

Fange,  sb.  a  passage  or  drift  lormea  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  air 
along  the  works.  It  is  about  a  foot  wide,  cut  in  the  side  of  a  shaft, 
turn,  or  drift,  the  open  side  being  made  close  with  a  board  and  clay  ; 
sometimes  the  air  is  carried  in  wind  pipes  made  of  four  boards,  5  or  6 
inches  square,  according  to  the  length  the  air  is  to  traverse.  Its 
passage  in  going  is  through  the  funge  or  pipes,  and  in  returning 
through  the  drift-shaft,  &c.  Without  this  circulation  of  air  miners 
cannot  either  sink  down  or  drive  forward  above  10  or  12  fathoms ;  but 
by  such  a  circulation  a  mine  may  be  worked  1400  yards  from  whence 
the  air  has  been  taken  in.  Add.  MS.  6685,  p.  175. 

Farmer,  sb.  a  farmer  is  the  lord  of  the  field,  or  one  that  farms  the 
lot  and  cope  of  the  king.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  925.  He  is  now  called 
'  the  Crown  Lessee  of  the  Mineral  Duties  of  High  Peak  or  Wirksworth,' 
as  the  case  may  be. 

At  the  time  Manlove  wrote,  the  farmer  was  entitled  to  have  set  out 
to  him  by  the  barmaster,  one  half  meer  at  either  end  of  the  founder- 
meer  ;  I.  58.  He  was  also  entitled  to  a  primgap  if  one  should  exist ; 
I.  60.  See  Primgap. 

The  barmote  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  the  farmer  as  regards 
his  mining  concerns,  between  whom  and  the  miners  justice  is  dis- 
pensed by  means  of  a  grand  jury  or  ordinary  jury,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case ;  I.  148. 

The  rights  of  the  crown  lessee  of  the  mineral  duties  of  the  High 
Peak  are  reserved  to  him  by  the  recent  statute  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94. 
His  interest  and  privileges  in  the  mines  are  very  valuable ;  he  also 
has  the  power  to  dismiss  many  of  the  inferior  officers.  See  Tapping's 
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High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  pp.  30,  31.  The  present  lessee  of  the  High  Peak 
is  William  Spencer,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  family  has  enjoyed 
the  grant  since  1690.  The  present  lessee  [1851]  of  the  wapentake  of 
Wirksworth  is  Peter  Arkwright,  Esq.,  of  Willersley,  near  Matlock. 

Fell,  sb.  a  fell  in  Derbyshire  is  a  district  out  of  the  ordinary  mining 
locality.  Fell,  in  another  sense,  is  synonymous  with  bouse,  which  is 
the  mining  term  for  the  lead  ore  as  first  extracted  from  the  mine,  before 
it  is  in  any  way  freed  from  the  baser  minerals  with  which  it  is  usually 
combined.  See  Sous,  Buck.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  28. 

Flat  Work,  sb.  a  mining  term  descriptive  of  a  species  of  lead  mine,  so 
called  from  its  form,  which  is  broad,  spreading  horizontally,  not 
without  inclination. 

Fleaks,  sb.  pi.  large  boards  nailed  together,  forming  a  wall  of 
timber,  which  may  be  moved  about  from  one  spot  to  another.  They 
are  so  placed  that  the  washers  of  the  ore  may  be  protected  from  the 
direct  violence  of  the  wind  and  rain.  Fleaks  are  no  protection  when 
the  rain  falls  directly  downwards,  and  are  a  very  imperfect  protection 
under  any  circumstances. 

Forfield,  or  Forefield,  sb.  the  furthest  place  that  a  man  has  wrought 
in  his  ground  or  driven  his  vein.  It  is  also  the  end  of  a  meer  above 
ground.  Add,  MS.  6681,  p.  925;  6685,  p.  175. 

Fork,  sb.  ;  when  water  has  so  far  been  removed  from  a  mine  as  to  ad- 
mit of  the  workings  being  carried  on  in  the  lowest  level,  it  is  said  to 
be  'in fork.' 

Forstid-ore,  or  Forestid-ore,  sb.  ore  that  is  gotten  out  of  earth  and 
dirt  that  has  been  previously  washed  and  deprived  of  part  of  its  ore, 
and  left  by  the  miners  as  rubbish.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  925.  See 
Budle. 

Founder,  sb.  Founder  is  the  mining  term  expressive  of  the  finder 
of  a  vein  or  rake,  or,  in  ordinary  language,  a  miner ;  I.  59.  This 
term  is  recognized  in  the  High  Peak  by  stat.  14  &  15  Yict.  c.  94,  s.  2. 
See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Mm.  Cus.  pp.  8,  15,  16. 

Founder  Meer.     See  Meer. 

Freeing  Dish.  Every  mine,  vein,  pee,  &c.  must  be  freed  before 
it  can  be  worked  by  the  miner  for  his  own  benefit.  The  'freeing'  is  a 
customary  payment  to  the  barmaster  for  the  farmer,  of  a  specified 
portion  of  ore  raised  from  the  new  mine,  &c. ;  II.  43,  51.  See  Bar- 
master.  By  the  mining  article  37,  promulgated  at  Hassop,  14th  April, 
1664  (Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  357),  it  was  ordained  that  of  the  first  ore  that 
should  be  gotten  and  measured  in  any  man's  ground,  he  that  belonged 
to  the  ground  should  pay  a  meare  dish  to  free  the  ground  with,  or 
else  such  ground  should  be  forfeited  to  the  lord.  When  a  mine  was 
duly  freed,  the  miner  obtained  therein  an  estate  in  fee  (I.  65),  of 
which  his  wife,  if  he  died  possessed,  was  entitled  to  dower ;  I.  68. 

The  barmaster  has  control  over  the  freeing  of  mines,  and  his  duty 
is  not  to  allow  a  mine  to  be  freed,  unless  the  miner's  title  thereto  is 
unimpeachable;  I.  232.  Notwithstanding  this  customary  control  of 
the  barmaster,  the  grand  jury,  by  mining  article  No.  41,  promulgated 
at  Hassop,  on  the  18th  April,  1666  (Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  358;  Add.  MS. 
6681,  p.  358),  ordained  that  no  miner  or  other  person  should  take  up 
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any  freed  ineer  of  ground,  unless  he  could  prove  it  to  have  been  out 
of  possession  one  whole  week,  and  for  a  possession  three  days. 

The  freeing  of  a  vein  in  the  High  Peak  is  now  entirely  regulated 
by  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  arts.  10,  11,  12,  by  which  all  antiqtiated  forms 
are  abolished,  and  a  formula  suitable  to  the  present  age  introduced. 
See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  pp.  15,  16,  17. 

Gange,  or  Gang-rake,  sb.  a  rake  or  vein  which  has  a  grove  or  shaft 
whereby  to  descend  to  the  shaft-foot.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  922. 

Grove,  sb.  a  pit  that  leads  down  to  a  mine.  Pettus,  Fod.  Reg.  v. 
Grove.  In  Add.  MS.  6681,  a  grove  or  groove  is  stated  to  be  a  shaft  or 
pit  sunk  into  the  earth  ;  it  is  sometimes  sunk  in  the  vein,  sometimes 
out.  By  custom,  if  the  miner  left  his  grove  for  nine  weeks,  he  thereby 
forfeited  it  (II.  18 — 28),  unless  the  mine  was  rendered  unworkable  by 
reason  of  wind  or  water;  /.  31  ;  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  357  ;  also  if  a 
grove  were  lost  for  want  of  stows,  the  miner's  widow  also  lost  her 
dower ;  I.  69.  So  a  miner  could  not  sell  a  grove,  the  title  to  which 
was  in  dispute,  without  incurring  heavy  penalties;  II.  109,  111. 
Miners  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  gravers,  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  barmote  courts,  so  that  if  they  would  not  join 
with  their  grove-fellows,  injured  the  groves  of  others,  left  their  own 
unfenced,  &c.,  they  rendered  themselves  liable  to  severe  punishments; 
II.  119 — 121,  139.  Groves  were  and  still  are  subject  to  the  inspection 
and  view  of  the  body  of  the  mine,  on  complaint  made ;  II.  153,  155, 
161.  See  View.  The  mining  customs  afford  many  regulations  as  to 
when  miners  might  fire  their  mines,  lest  the  smoke  should  escape  into 
neighbouring  groves,  and  injure  the  miners ;  I.  240.  Upon  a  proper 
case  made,  groves  may  also  be  arrested ;  I.  243.  See  Arrest. 

By  the  recent  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the  High  Peak  miners,  14  & 
15  Viet.  c.  94,  no  mention  is  made  of  a  grove  or  groove,  although  it 
contains  many  of  the  above  regulations  applicable  to  them.  The  only 
words  of  a  similar  meaning  used  in  the  Act  are,  '  mine  or  mines,  vein 
or  veins,'  which  by  section  8  are  declared  to  mean  a  mine  or  mines, 
vein  or  veins  of  lead  ore,  and  to  include  parts  of  or  shares  in  any 
mine  or  vein,  as  well  as  entire  mines  and  veins,  and  all  materials 
containing  lead  ore.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  p.  8. 

Hack,  sb.  a  tool  like  a  mattock  used  by  Derbyshire  miners  during 
their  mining  operations.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  925. 

Hade,  sb.  a  slope :  also  v.  to  slope ;  thus,  where  any  shaft  or  turn 
descends  like  the  side  of  a  house,  or  like  the  descent  of  a  steep  hill,  it 
is  said  to  hade.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  925.  It  also  signifies  a  vein  that 
is  not  perpendicular,  but  sloping. 

Hange-benches,  or  Hing-benches,  sb.  pi.  pieces  of  timber  forming 
part  of  a  stow ;  the  king-benches  are  pinned  to  the  soletrees  by  wooden 
pins.  Formerly,  if  they  were  fastened  by  nails,  they  were  not,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  sufficient  to  confer  possession;  II.  11 — 14.  See 
Stow. 

Hing-benches.     See  Hange-benches. 

Holes,  sb.  pi.  a  miner  by  digging  a  hole,  and  cutting  a  cross  in  this 
form  +  upon  the  surface  of  a  vein  first  found  by  him,  thereby  gained 
by  custom  a  perfect  right  to  such  vein ;  II.  5,  9.  For  further  inform- 
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ation  as  to.  this  custom  see  Crosses.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  miner  to 
fence  in  his  holes  and  groves,  in  order  that  cattle  should  not  fall  into 
them,  a  neglect  of  which  duty  rendered  him  liable  to  be  punished  by 
the  barmote  courts,  IL  139,  140. 

This  provision  as  to  fencing  in  mines  has  been  introduced  into  the 
High  Peak  Mining  Customs  Act,  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  art.  5.  See 
Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  pp.  12,  13. 

Knock-back  Ore  or  Knock-bark  Ore,  sb.  ore  mixed  with  caulk  or 
keval. 

Knockings,  sb.  pi.  ore  after  it  has  been  broken  upon  the  knock- 
stone. 

Lidstones.     See  Rake. 

Load,  sb.  a  load  of  ore  is  nine  dishes  of  ore,  each  dish  being  about 
half  a  hundred-weight.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  926.  By  the  recent  Act, 
14  &  15  Yict.  c.  94,  art.  9,  a  load  of  ore,  so  far  as  regards  the  High 
Peak,  is  declared  to  be  nine  dishes  of  ore,  whereof  each  dish  shall  be 
of  capacity  sufficient  to  hold  fifteen  pints  of  water.  See  Cope,  and 
Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  p.  15,  and  n.  (c). 

Lobs,  sb.  pi.  steps  that  ascend  or  descend  within  the  mines.  Add. 
MS.  6681,  p.  926.  Also  where  the  ore  in  a  vein  does  not  go  down 
perpendicularly,  but  only  a  few  yards  at  once,  then  level  for  a  yard 
or  two,  and  then  sets  down  again,  such  veins  are  called  lobba.  Lobbs 
are  also,  as  above  stated,  used  as  subterranean  stairs  for  the  miners. 

Lot,  sb.  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  lot,  or  hlot,  i.  e.  lot  or  tribute)  a 
customary  duty  or  payment  of  the  13th  dish  measure,  or  part  of  the 
miner's  ore,  which  the  barmaster  takes  up  for  the  king  or  the  farmer. 
Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  926.  It  is  paid  at  measuring  time;  II.  75,  77.  See 
Barmaster.  By  the  recent  Act,  14  &  15  Yict.  c.  94,-  art.  9,  the  duty 
of  lot ,  as  regards  the  High  Peak,  is  declared  to  be  one-thirteenth  of  all 
ore  raised  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  barmote  courts,  as  established 
by  that  Act.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  pp.  14,  15,  and 
Cope. 

Main  rake.     See  Rake. 

Measure.     See  Boule,  Dish. 

Meer,  sb.  the  term  meer  amongst  miners  has  two  significations.  (1) 
A  meer  means  a  pond  or  pool  of  water  necessary  to  miners  for  washing 
their  ore.  By  the  14  &  15  Yict.  c.  94,  art.  5,  the  barmaster  of  the 
High  Peak  and  two  of  the  grand  jury  have  power  to  set  out  for  the 
use  of  the  miner  so  much  land  as  they  may  think  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  making  meers  or  ponds.  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus. 
p.  11,  n.  (r),  12,  13. 

(2)  The  term  meer  denotes  a  customary  measure  of  land  containing 
lead  ore,  to  which  a  Derbyshire  miner  is  entitled  when  he  finds  a  me- 
tallic vein.  Formerly  a  Derbyshire  meer  in  the  Low  Peak  contained 
29  yards  in  length,  and  in  the  High  Peak  31  yards  in  length,  the 
breadth  of  a  meer  in  both  districts  being  from  skirt  to  skirt,  whether 
the  vein  consisted  of  a  rake,  pipe-work,  or  flat-work.  Add.  MS. 
6681,  p.  926.  Now,  however,  by  the  recent  statute,  14  &  15  Yict.  c. 
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94,  art.  18,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  High.  Peak,  every  meer  of  ground 
shall  contain  32  yards  in  length.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min. 
Cus.  pp.  19,  104. 

Meers  of  the  second  kind  contain  several  species,  namely,  a  founder 
ineer,  taker  meer,  &c.  ;  I.  46.  The  only  difference,  however,  between 
them  was  in  length,  a  founder  meer  being  in  length  58  yards,  or,  as 
we  have  seen,  twice  that  of  an  ordinary  or  taker's  meer ;  1. 49.  In  the 
recent  statute  for  the  High  Peak,  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  s.  2,  a  founder 
meer  is  stated  to  mean  the  two  first  meers  to  be  set  out  to  a  founder 
under  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min. 
Cus.  p.  8.  A  taker  meer  was  the  meer  formerly  allotted  by  custom  to 
any  person  who  chose  to  have  one  set  out  to  him  after  those  of  the 
founder  and  farmer  had  been  allotted ;  II.  46,  63.  See  Taker  Meer. 
The  above  statute,  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  art.  11,  however,  seems  to  have 
greatly  limited  the  above  custom  as  to  a  taker  meer  in  the  High  Peak, 
by  enacting  that  the  finder  shall  be  entitled  to  each  subsequent  meer 
after  the  third  (which  belongs  to  the  Crown  or  its  lessee,  I.  57),  to  the 
extent  he  shall  claim  or  require  at  the  time  of  freeing. 

The  meers  are  set  out  and  staked  (see  Meer-stake)  by  the  barmaster, 
in  the  presence  of  two  of  the  grand  jury ;  and  such  setting  out  is 
called  a  gift,  the  particulars  of  which  the  barmaster  enters  in  a  book 
kept  by  hmn  for  that  purpose.  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  pp. 
15,  16.  After  the  meers  are  thus  set  out,  the  miner  must  free  them; 
II.  51 — 55.  See  Freeing. 

The  barmote  courts,  assisted  by  the  grand  jury  and  barmasters, 
have  always  regulated  and  still  do  enforce  the  due  working  of  meer 8 ; 
II.  123,  165,  195.  All  the  modern  regulations  for  the  High  Peak  will 
be  found  in  Tapping's  High  Peak  Mm.  Cus. 

Meer-stake,  sb.  a  pin  of  wood  driven  into  the  superficies  of  the  earth, 
by  the  barmaster,  at  the  end  of  the  founder's  meers,  at  the  time  they 
are  freed,  in  order  to  show  their  extent  or  end.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p. 
926 ;  Add.  MS.  6680,  p.  17.  See  Meer.  In  the  High  Peak,  a  meer- 
stake  is  not  now  necessary.  See  Tapping's  Min-  Cus.  pp.  15,  16. 

Next  Taker,  sb.  he  who  makes  the  cross  next  after  the  finder,  or  he 
that  hath  the  next  meer  in  possession.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  928.  See 
Chasing  the  Stole  to  the  Stake,  Meer,  Taker  Meer. 

New  Thing,  sb.  This  mining  term  was  descriptive  of  one  of  the 
many  kinds  of  veins,  and  signified,  according  to  its  terms,  that  the 
vein  had  never  been  wrought ;  I.  44. 

Nick,  v.  To  nick,  amongst  Derbyshire  miners,  means  the  cutting  a 
notch  in  a  stick ;  a  nick,  si.  is  a  notched  stick  by  which  the  reckoning 
is  kept.  This  term  is  not  peculiar  to  the  lead  mines  of  Derbyshire,  it 
being  also  used  in  the  West  Biding  Coal  Fields  of  Yorkshire.  See 
Spindle,  Stowe. 

Old  Man,  sb.  a  term  constantly  used  in  bills  of  directions  for  views 
by  the  grand  jury ;  it  signifies  an  old  vein  that  has  either  been  ex- 
hausted, or  remains  for  other  reasons  unwrought;  II.  64,  225,  See 
New  Thing.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  922.  The  term  old  man  also  signifies 
base  minerals,  deads  or  rubbish.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  914.  See  Deads. 

Old  Thing.     See  New  Thing,  Old  Man,  Old  Works. 
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Old  Works  are  such  as  are  fallen  in  or  stand  unwrought.  Add.  MS. 
6681,  p.  926.  See  Old  Man. 

Pawn,  sb.  This  term  among  Derbyshire  miners  signifies  a  pledge  of 
money  put  into  the  barmaster's  hands  at  the  time  when  the  plaintiff 
causes  the  barmaster  to  arrest  a  mine.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  926.  See 
Arrest. 

Pee,  sb.  is  the  point  of  intersection  at  which  two  veins  meet  and 
cross  one  another  at  an  angle;  1.  44.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  926.  See 
Vein. 

By  the  recent  statute  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  the  working  of  a  pee  or 
intersection  in  the  High  Peak  is  provided  for,  and  clear  rules  laid 
down  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  working  miner.  Thus,  art, 
13  declares  that,  if  any  vein  shall  cross  another  vein,  the  miner  who 
comes  to  the  pee  or  intersection  first,  shall  have  such  pee  or  intersec- 
tion, and  may  work  therein  as  far  as  he  can  reach  with  a  pick  or  hack, 
such  pick  or  hack  having  a  helve  or  shaft  three  quarters  of  a  yard 
long,  so  that  he  stands  wholly  within  the  cheeks  of  his  own  vein  when 
he  works  such  pee  or  intersection.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min. 
Cus.  pp.  17,  18. 

Pick,  sb.  a  tool  the  miners  use  to  exit  down  the  cliffs  and  rocks  of 
stone  to  make  passages  in  the  earth.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  927.  See 
fee. 

Pipe,  sb.  a  species  of  lead  mine,  very  irregular  in  width,  in  which 
the  ore  runs  forward  endways  in  a  hole,  and  does  not  sink  downwards 
or  in  a  vein.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  926. 

Pipework.     See  Pipe. 

Poling  or  Polling,  sb.  is  the  dressing  or  polling  the  calk,  spar,  &c. 
off  the  lead,  in  order  to  its  being  roasted  and  crushed.  See  Bucker. 
Pollings  are  also  small  poles  driven  over  the  tops  of  stemples,  to  keep 
rubbish  from  falling  into  the  mine  or  works.  Mander's  Gloss. 

Possession,  sb.  the  right  to  a  meer  of  ground  which  miners  enjoy  by 
having  placed  stows  upon  it.  The  term  is  also  generally  used  to  sig- 
nify the  stows  themselves,  because  thereby  the  miners  obtain  posses- 
sion. Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  926.  See  Stowe. 

Primgap,  Primegap,  or  Prymegappe,  sb.  a  portion  of  metalliferous 
rock  less  than  half  a  meer,  lying  between  different  titles  or  different 
jurisdictions.  By  custom  such  portion  belonged  to  the  lord  or  farmer, 
so  that  the  miner  was  obliged  to  purchase  it  of  the  lord,  or  the  latter 
might  work  it  at  his  option;  1.  60.  Add.  MS.  1734—1835;  6681,  p. 
670.  Thus,  the  9th  article  agreed  upon  by  the  grand  jury  in  1664 
provided,  that  no  person  or  persons  may  take  up  any  ground  except  it 
be  half  a  meer  or  above,  because  if  it  were  under,  it  was  a  primgap, 
and  the  lord  or  his  farmer  was  entitled  to  it.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  355. 
See  Chasing  the  Stole  to  the  Stake. 

In  the  High  Peak  this  right  of  the  lessee  or  farmer  is  extinguished 
by  the  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  art.  18,  which  declares  that  the  miner  shall 
be  entitled  to  take  and  have  set  out  for  him  any  proportion  of  a  meer 
upon  freeing  the  same,  by  payment  of  an  amount  of  ore  proportionate 
to  the  amount  payable  upon  freeing  a  whole  meer.  See  Tapping's 
High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  pp.  19.  20. 
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Progging,  sb.  the  offence  of  sinking  shafts  without  having  previously 
discovered  a  vein ;  such  an  act  is  against  and  punishable  by  custom. 
Landowners  usually  bring  actions  of  trespass  against  persons  so  of- 
fending. Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  301. 

Quarter  Cord,  sb.  the  measure  of  seven  yards  and  a  quarter,  which 
the  miner  by  custom  has  crossways  of  his  vein  on  either  side,  for 
liberty  to  lay  his  earth,  stone,  or  rubbish  on,  and  to  wash  and  dress 
up  his  ore.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  927.  So  long  as  a  mine  is  wrought 
and  in  possession,  everything  upon  the  quarter  cord  belongs  to  the 
miner.  If  however  the  mine  be  not  in  workmanship,  but  abandoned, 
then  the  owner  of  the  land  where  the  mine  is  (if  inclosed)  is  entitled 
to  the  spar  and  minerals  left  by  the  miner,  and  if  in  waste  lands,  the 
lord  of  the  manor. 

In  the  High  Peak,  this  custom  is  saved  to  the  miner  by  14  &  15  Yict. 
c.  94,  art.  5,  which  provides  that  the  miner,  so  long  as  his  mines  shall 
be  worked,  is  entitled,  without  making  any  payment  for  the  same,  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  so  much  surface  land  as  shall  be  thought  necessary 
by  the  barmaster  and  two  of  the  grand  jury,  and  to  be  set  out  by 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  rubbish,  dressing  his  ore,  briddling, 
[see  Briddling]  making  meers  or  ponds,  and  conveying  water  thereto, 
and  any  other  mining  purposes.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus. 
pp.  12,  13. 

Rake,  sb.  (so  called  from  its  being  wider  or  stronger  than  ordinary 
veins)  that  species  of  metallic  vein  which  lies  perpendicularly  between 
two  woughs,  or  walls  of  a  grove,  and  is  not  covered  with  a  lid-stone ; 
II.  2,  40,  47,  59;  Pettus,  Fod.  Eeg.  v.  Bake.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  927. 
The  term  '  Bake '  is,  therefore,  usually  found  in  connection  with  the 
word  vein,  coupled  with  it  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  i.  e.  '  Hake  or 
vein,'  as  in  11.  124,  133,  and  the  Derbyshire  Mineral  Customs  settled 
in  1664.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  355  (14).  See  Cross  Hake.  Gauge.  As  to 
viewing  a  rake ;  II.  163,  173;  see  View. 

In  the  recent  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the  High  Peak  miners,  14  & 
15  Viet.  c.  94,  no  mention  is  made  of  a  rake.  The  only  words  of  a 
like  meaning  used  in  the  Act  are,  'mine  or  mines,'  '  vein  or  veins,' 
which  by  s.  8  are  declared  to  mean  a  mine  or  mines,  vein  or  veins  of 
lead-ore,  and  to  include  parts  of,  or  shares  in,  any  mine  or  vein,  as 
well  as  entire  mines  and  veins,  and  all  minerals  containing  lead-ore. 
See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  p.  8. 

Bake  Soil.     See  Calk,  Deads. 

Randum  of  the  Rake,  phr.  Veins  that  in  a  rake-work  do  not  lie 
regularly,  but  are  found  in  a  dispersed  state  on  each  side  of  the  rake, 
are  by  the  miners  called  as  '  lying  at  Random  o'  the  Rake'  Mander's 
Gloss. 

Rither,  sb.  from  the  A.S.  rvS,  a  trench  [or  from  A.S.  wrP&an,  to 
twist  ?]  a  stone  or  other  cliff  that  lies  in  a  metalliferous  vein, 
whereby  the  ore  is  turned  from  its  direct  course  and  runs  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  it ;  sometimes  a  rither  is  so  thick  that  it  parts  the  vein, 
and  so  makes  one  vein  two.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  927.  A  rither-point 
is  that  point  of  the  stone  where  a  vein  comes  in  or  goes  out  of  another. 
Add.  MS.  6685,  p.  175. 
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On  the  subject  of  approaching  veins  the  recent  stat.  14  &  15  Viet. 
c.  94,  relating  to  the  High  Peak,  by  art.  14,  declares,  That  when  two 
veins  approach  each  other,  but  are  parted  with  a  rither,  and  such 
veins  continue  asunder  for  one  meer  or  further  in  length  without  any 
joint  of  ore  or  other  mineral  crossing  the  same  (such  joint  of  ore  or 
other  mineral  not  being  a  new  vein),  and  the  rither  during  that  dis- 
tance in  all  parts  exceeds  three  feet  in  thickness,  then  they  are  to  be 
considered  and  treated  as  two  distinct  veins,  so  long  as  they  so  con- 
tinue asunder,  but  whenever  they  again  meet,  the  elder  or  prior  title 
shall  take  the  vein.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  p.  18. 

Roof- Works,  sb.  pi.  The  centering  or  wood  work  supporting  the 
roof  of  a  mine. 

Ryder  or  Rider.     See  Either. 

Set,  sb.  .  A  set  is  a  lease  ;  or  the  occupation  of  land  for  mining  pur- 
poses; II.  3,  225.  See  Setting  for  a  Mine. 

Setting  for  a  Mine,  plir.  This  term  among  Derbyshire  miners 
signifies  the  customary  occupation  of  land  for  mining  purposes ;  I.  37. 
See  Set. 

Shafts,  sb.  pi,  A  shaft  is  a  perpendicular  entrance  into  a  mine  or 
vein.  Such  an  entrance  is  now  almost  always  obtained  by  a  level  or 
horizontal  shaft  or  adit  driven  into  the  sides  of  the  mountain  which 
contains  the  ore.  At  the  time  Manlove  wrote,  shafts  were  frequently 
sunk  to  the  ore  from  the  top.  The  level  of  modern  times  is  used  also 
as  a  drain  to  the  mine,  and  along  the  bottom  a  railway  is  usually  laid, 
whereby  the  ore  is  brought  to  day  in  waggons  drawn  by  horses. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  shaft  is  carried  up  from  the  roof  of  the  level 
to  the  open  air,  or  from  thence  into  the  level,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
current  of  air  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation.  The  word  shaft  is  also 
used  as  a  synonyme  for  a  grove  or  pit,  sunk  some  10  or  20  fathoms 
deep  into  the  earth.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  927. 

Some  shafts  are  in  form  a  long  square,  3|  feet  long  and  2£  wide ; 
ordinarily  those  in  shale  are  round,  like  a  well  or  coal-pit.  Add.  MS. 
6685,  p.  174. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  customary  right  to  mine  in  Derbyshire,  the 
miners  had  the  power  to  do  all  such  acts  upon  the  land,  as  should 
enable  them  to  mine  with  advantage.  Amongst  their  many  powers 
was  that  of  making  shafts ;  I.  6 ;  the  expense  of  doing  which  was  so 
great  a  burthen  to  them,  that  it  was  insisted  upon  by  them  as  a  cause 
why  they  should  not  pay  tithes ;  I.  99. 

The  miners  were  bound  by  custom  so  to  keep  and  fence  in  their 
shafts  that  cattle,  &c.  could  not  be  injured  by  them.  If  this  fencing 
was  neglected,  and  an  accident  to  cattle,  &c.  happened,  the  miner  was 
subject  to  be  sued  in  the  barmote  court  for  the  damages ;  I.  139. 

By  the  14  and  15  Viet.  c.  94,  art.  27,  the  miners  of  veins  in  the 
High  Peak,  connected  by  one  shaft,  may,  by  the  consent  of  the  bar- 
master  and  grand  jury,  consolidate  them.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak 
Min.  Cus.  p.  25. 

Shift,  sb.  the  mining  term  for  a  day's  work ;  because  at  the  end  of 
eight  to  ten  hours,  which  is  usually  the  length  of  a  working  day,  a 
shift  takes  place  among  the  miners. 
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Slags,  sb.  the  dross  remaining  after  melting  or  refining  lead.  Add. 
MS.  6681,  p.  930. 

Slyde,  sb.  A  slide  is  a  species  of  vein,  not  being  either  a  vein  properly 
so  called,  or  a  cross-vein.  They  are  generally  of  small  size,  and  con- 
sist of  clay.  They  are  confined  to  the  slate  districts,  and  are  seldom 
metalliferous.  Slides  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  intersect  the  lodes  in 
the  lines  of  their  inclinations,  and  seem  to  cut  off  their  lower  from  the 
upper  parts,  and  produce  similar  displacements  vertically  to  those 
which  the  cross-veins  occasion  horizontally. 

Smilting,  sb.  Smelt,  v.  refer  to  the  process  of  smelting  the  roasted 
ore  at  the  smelting-hearth.  Sometimes  the  ore  is  roasted  and  smelted 
in  one  operation  in  a  smelting-furnace.  See  Soles.  A  smelting-house 
is  a  house  where  the  miners  run  and  smelt  the  ore  into  lead ;  during 
the  time  of  Manlove  the  produce  of  one  was  a  tun  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours.  A  fodder  was  their  usual  day's  work.  Add.  MS.  6651,  p.  928. 

Smytham,  or  Smiddum,  sb.  lead-ore  stamped  and  pounded  down  like 
powder  or  sand,  in  order  perfectly  to  cleanse  the  ore  from  the  stones 
and  earth  with  which  it  is  usually  mixed.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  928. 
See  Budle.  In  other  words,  it  is  that  part  of  the  lead-ore  which,  from 
the  smallness  of  its  particles,  goes  through  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sieve  or  hutch  during  the  process  of  hutching,  or  dressing  the 
peazy  ore ;  it  is  afterwards  washed  again  at  the  budle,  or  in  other 
sieves,  and  the  dirt  and  base  minerals  separated  from  it,  after  which 
it  is  called  Smytham  or  Offal.  See  Att.  Gen.  v.  Wall,  4  Brown,  P.  C. 
665. 

Sole,  sb.  the  deepest  level  of  the  mine.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  396.  It 
also  signifies  the  bottom  or  floor  of  the  pipe  or  rake  so  deep  as  it  has 
been  wrought ;  also,  the  bottom  of  a  shaft,  turn,  or  drift.  Add.  MS. 
6685,  p.  175. 

Sole  of  the  Rake.     See  Rake,  Sole. 

Soletrees,  sb.  pi.  pieces  of  flat  wood,  forming  part  of  a  stowe,  I.  14. 
As  to  the  customary  construction  of  a  stowe,  see  Stowe. 

Soughs,  sb.  pi.  A  sough,  also  called  an  adit,  is  a  passage  like  a 
vault,  cut  out  under  the  earth  to  drain  the  water  from  the  mine. 
Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  928.  In  the  mineral  fields  in  the  wapentake  of 
Wirksworth,  and  probably  in  the  whole  mineral  district  of  Derbyshire, 
it  has  long  been  usual  for  certain  adventurers  to  construct  soughs  or 
levels  for  the  purpose  of  draining,  they  being  remunerated  by  agree- 
ment with  the  proprietors  of  the  mines,  by  a  portion  of  the  lead  ores 
raised  within  the  district  benefited,  technicaDy  called  the  title  of  the 
sough.  Arkwright  v.  Gell,  5  M.  &  W.  203. 

By  the  recent  Act,  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  art.  26,  which  relates  to  the 
High  Peak,  it  is  declared,  that  if  any  person  shall,  by  virtue  of  any 
sough,  engine,  or  other  means,  unwater  or  give  relief  to  any  mine  or 
vein  which  may  be  under  water,  and  the  further  working  thereof  be 
hindered,  the  owner  of  any  such  mine  so  relieved,  shall  from  time  to 
time,  so  long  as  such  relief  be  continued,  deliver  to  the  person  giving 
such  relief  as  aforesaid,  such  part  and  portion  of  all  the  ore  which  at 
any  time  thereafter  shall  be  got  and  raised  in  such  mine  or  vein  under 
the  level  at  which  such  relief  was  given,  as  the  bar-master  and  grand 
jury  may  from  time  to  time  fix  and  determine ;  such  part  and  portion 
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of  the  ore  to  be  delivered  and  dressed  and  made  merchantable  by  the 
owner  of  such  mine  without  any  fraudulent  concealment  or  wilful 
diminution,  and  to  be  discharged  and  free  from  all  charges  in  getting 
and  dressing ;  and  the  value  of  such  ore,  if  it  shall  not  exceed  fifty 
pounds,  shall  be  recoverable  in  the  county  court,  or  if  such  value  shall 
exceed  fifty  pounds,  in  one  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster.  See 
Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Ous.  pp.  24,  25. 

Spar.     See  Calk. 

Spindle,  sb.  a  piece  of  wood,  part  of  a  stowe,  fastened  into  either 
stow-blade.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  928.  See  Stowe.  It  was  upon  the 
spindle  of  the  stowe  that,  during  Manlove's  time,  the  barmaster  was 
accustomed  to  cut  nicks  as  a  reckoning  of  various  facts ;  I.  15.  Thus, 
it  was  usual  to  nick  the  spindle  if  a  grove  were  unworked  for  three 
weeks ;  and  if  for  nine  weeks  the  mine  remained  unworked,  and  thus 
the  spindle  became  nicked  three  times,  the  barmaster  was  by  custom 
empowered  to  remove  the  stowes  and  re-set  the  mines;  II.  15 — 27. 
See  Barmaster,  Nick,  Stowe. 

Stampers,  sb.  pi.  persons,  chiefly  boys,  whose  occupation  is  to  beat 
the  ore  small  and  fit  for  the  washers.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  930.  See 
Sucker. 

Starting  of  Ore,  sb.  I.  263.  This  mining  term  needs  no  interpreta- 
tion. See  Sous,  Brown-hens,  Smytham,  &c. 

Stemple,  sb.  a  piece  of  wood  placed  in  the  shaft  of  mines  for  the  pur- 
pose, among  others,  of  climbing  by.  Mander's  Gloss. 

Sticking^,  sb.  pi.  The  ribs  of  ore  in  the  vein,  where  the  miners  get 
their  ore.  Also  a  small  rake-vein  crossing  a  main  rake.  Mander's 
Gloss. 

Steward,  sb.  the  chief  judicial  and  ministerial  officer  connected  with 
the  mineral  customs  of  Derbyshire.  His  office  is,  however,  an  usurp- 
ation of  that  of  bergmaster.  See  Barmaster.  Formerly  it  apper- 
tained to  the  office  of  barmaster  to  preside  in  the  barmote  courts,  and 
try  the  rights  of  the  miners.  When,  however,  such  rights  were  im- 
portant or  the  stake  large,  it  became  usual  for  the  crown  or  its  lessee 
to  depute  some  person  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  of  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  mineral  customs,  to  be  the  steward  and  judge  of  the  mine- 
ral courts,  but  assistant  merely  to  the  barmaster.  At  first  the  dura- 
tion of  the  office  was  during  the  farmer's  pleasure  only,  and  many 
cases  of  arbitrary  dismissal  from  the  office  have  occurred.  Add.  MS. 
6681,  p.  390.  Ultimately  the  office  of  steward  was  made  permanent. 
The  office  of  steward  was,  when  Manlove  wrote,  perfectly  well  ac- 
knowledged and  understood,  the  functions  being  nearly  the  same  as 
those  now  appertaining  to  the  office  ;  1.  167.  By  the  14  &  15  Viet.  c. 
94,  the  office  of  steward  of  the  High  Peak  is  reinstituted,  and  its 
duties  clearly  defined.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Customs,  pp. 
31,  36. 

Stole  or  Stool.     See  Stoul 

Stool,  sb.  is  where  the  miners  leave  digging  deeper  and  work  in  the 
ends  forward;  the  end  before  you  is  called  the  stool.  Add.  MS.  6681, 
p.  927.  See  Forefield.  In  other  words,  a  stool  is  the  whole  depth  the 
vein  is  wrought,  and  then  it  is  said  that  the  forefield  is  stooled  10  or  12 
fathoms,  &c.  Add.  MS.  6685,  p.  175.  The  term  stool  has  also  another 
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signification,  which  is  so  far  as  a  miner  cuts  before  him,  which  is 
about  two  yards  high.     See  Chasing  the  Stole  to  the  Stake. 

Stowe  or  Stowse,  or,  as  sometimes  called,  a  Possession  or  Stowse  of 
pretence,  is  a  machine  which  formerly  was  the  only  apparatus  for 
drawing  up  the  ore  in  tubs  from  the  mine.  It  is  constructed  of  seven 
pieces  of  timber,  namely,  two  bearers  of  flat  wood  1|  feet  long,  called 
sole-trees ;  two  others  about  one  foot  long,  called  hing-benches,  which 
are  laid  over  the  ends  of  the  former,  and  to  which  they  are  pinned  at 
the  corners  with  wooden  pins  (if  they  are  nailed  they  are  not  properly 
constructed,  and  the  machine  is  not  by  custom  a  possession,  nor  will 
it  confer  one) ;  two  upright  pieces  of  wood  called  stow-blades,  about 
one  foot  long,  which  are  morticed  into  the  middle  of  the  sole  and 
under-pinned ;  they  have  a  nick  in  the  top  like  an  arrow's  head, 
called  a  stow,  and  about  the  middle  of  them  going  between  and 
through  them  both  is  a  piece  of  wood  called  a  spindle  or  turntree,  by 
which  the  earth  or  mine  is  drawn  out  of  the  pit;  I.  5.  Pettus,  Fod. 
Eeg.  v.  Stowe 

The  stowe,  as  above  stated,  is  called  a  possession,  because  by  placing 
two  of  them  '  in  all  men's  sight '  upon  a  meer  of  ground,  or  in  the 
range  of  the  vein,  or  in  the  grove,  pit,  or  place  where  the  miners 
intend  to  sink  a  pit,  according  to  custom,  they  confer  as  perfect  a 
possession  therein,  and  as  good  a  right  thereto  as  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance does  to  a  purchaser;  1.  11.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  927.  The  stoive, 
in  order  to  confer  the  above  right,  must  be  constructed  strictly  ac- 
cording to  custom,  and  no  part  of  it  must  be  wanting ;  I.  10.  Add. 
MS.  6685,  p.  176*  Also  by  the  mining  articles,  No.  39,  promulgated 
by  the  grand  jury  at  Hassop,  on  the  14th  April  and  12th  October, 
1664,  it  was  ordained :  If  there  be  any  miner  or  other  person  that  has 
any  grove  or  meer  of  ground  in  the  mines,  he  or  they  shall  keep  the 
same  in  lawful  possession  both  stosed  and  yoked,  either  bored,  col- 
lared, or  tenard ;  we  mean  one  pair  of  stoses  and  one  yoking  of  timber 
in  all  men's  sight,  or  else  it  shall  or  may  be  lawful  for  any  man  to 
work  the  same  for  his  best  advantage  at  or  after  St  Andrew's  day 
next,  if  they  be  not  found  lawfully  yoked  at  or  after  that  day.  Add. 
MS.  6681,  p.  358.  The  founder  has,  however,  the  power  to  place 
stowes  for  the  takers  meers ;  so  also  may  one  miner  after  another  set 
what  number  of  possessions  or  stowes  he  or  they  shall  think  fit,  as  and 
for  taker  possessions  or  meers  of  ground.  Add.  MS.  6680,  p.  17. 

The  cross  and  hole  made  in  the  earth  keeps  possession  for  three 
days  only,  which  is  often  done  while  the  stowes  are  being  constructed. 
See  Crosses.  At  or  before  the  end  of  the  above  three  days,  the  miner 
must  by  custom  set  down  his  stowes,  which  preserve  his  possession  for 
three  weeks;  II.  12,  69. 

It  is  upon  the  spindle  of  the  stow  that  the  barmaster  sets  his  nicks 
(see  Nick],  when  he  formally  gives  the  ground  to  the  miner;  or  the 
miner  is  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  custom  which  warrants  such 
a  proceeding ;  when  the  spindle  had  been  nicked  three  times  according 
to  custom,  the  barmaster  has  power  to  remove  the  stowe,  which  pro- 
ceeding in  effect  ousts  the  miner  from  the  possession;  Z.  27.  So,  it 
the  mine  remains  for  a  certain  period  unwrought,  unless  hindered  by 
wind  or  water,  the  barmaster  may  also  remove  the  stowes ;  I.  32.  See 
Barmaster. 

The  barmote  courts  formerly  exercised  jurisdiction  over  all  such  as 
stole  men's  stowes,  I.  118;  or  set  them  upon  their  neighbour's  ground; 
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1.  125 ;  or  who  threw  off  or  defaced  or  broke  any  stowes ;  //.  130,  207  ; 
or  who  set  them  against  the  custom ;  I.  138.  It  was  into  the  stowe 
that  a  felon's  hand  was  fastened,  by  being  stricken  through  with  a 
knife,  I.  221,  as  a  punishment  for  the  third  attaint  of  stealing  from  a 
mine. 

By  the  recent  Act  of  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  which  relates  to  the  High 
Peak,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  a  stowe ;  and  as  by  art.  10,  the 
barmaster  must  give  the  ground  to  the  miner,  and  at  the  same  time 
set  down  the  particulars  in  his  book,  it  is  clear,  that  both  the  stowse 
and  the  ceremony  of  nicking  are  inferentially  abolished  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  that  Act.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min. 
Cus.  pp.  6,  n.  (/),  15,  16. 

Stringes  of  Ore,  sb.  pi.  a  string  is  a  small  part  of  a  vein,  which 
separates  it  from  the  waste  vein.  Mander's  Gloss. 

Sump,  sb.  a  well  or  hole  sunk  in  drifts  or  the  deepest  part  of  the 
mine  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  yards,  more  or  less  (Add.  MS.  6681, 
p.  928),  for  the  purposes  of  drainage.  A  sump  has  also  been  defined 
to  be  less  than  a  turn,  ordinarily  not  more  than  three  or  four  yards 
deep,  or  so  deep  that  a  miner  can  reach  out  of  the  corfe  to  one  above 
him,  or  he  above  can,  by  a  rope  in  his  hands,  draw  up  the  corfe  in 
which  the  ore  or  geer  is  without  a  turntree  to  wind  it  up.  Add.  MS. 
6685,  p.  174. 

The  grand  jury  have,  in  order  to  resolve  certain  questions  presented 
to  them  for  their  opinion,  power  to  open  up  drifts  or  sumps  in  the 
disputed  mine ;  I.  159.  See  Drift. 

Taker  Meer,  sb.  when  the  founder  has  taken  as  many  meers  as  he 
will,  and  the  king's  and  farmer's  half-meers  have  been  set  out;  if 
any  other  person  take  one,  it  is  called  a  taker-meer,  and  the  act  of 
taking  it  is  quaintly  expressed  by  the  phrase  '  taking  at  him ; '  I.  63. 
Add.  MS.  6685,  p.  169.  See  Chasing  of  Stole  to  Stake,  Meer,  Next 
Talcer. 

Tee,  or  Tye,  sb.  is  where  a  cross  vein  approaches  another  vein  at 
nearly  right  angles,  whose  side  it  joins  without  intersecting  or  break- 
ing through  it.  See  Pee. 

Ticketing  the  Ore,  is  taking  a  couple  of  handsfull  off  a  heap  of 
ore  promiscuously,  and  putting  them  into  canvas  bags  by  way  of 
sample,  to  which  little  labels  are  fixed  expressive  of  the  quality  of 
each  parcel.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  928. 

Trunks,  sb.  pi.  vessels  into  which  are  placed  smytham,  sludge,  and 
slime.  The  trunks  are  agitated  with  water,  and  thereby  the  metals 
separated  from  the  base  minerals.  The  operation  is  called  trunking. 
See  Budle,  Smytham.  Also,  trunks  are  pipes  made  to  convey  air  into 
mines. 

Turn,  sb.  a  pit  sunk  in  some  part  of  a  drift.  If  the  mine  be  deep, 
many  of  them  are  sunk  one  below  the  other.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  928. 
A  turn  goes  below  the  shaft  down  in  the  vein,  and  there  are  more  or 
fewer  of  them  according  to  the  depth  of  the  vein.  Thus,  as  18  or  20 
fathoms  is  the  usual  depth  of  a  shaft,  and  12  or  15  feet  for  a  turn,  so, 
a  vein  which  is  wrought  80  or  100  fathoms  down,  must  have  several 
turns.  Add.  MS.  6685,  p.  174. 
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Turntree.     See  Stow. 

Twenty-four  Men,  sb.  pi.  the  twenty-four  men,  or  grand  jury,  is  a 
body  of  persons  of  that  number,  twelve  of  whom  are  chosen  every 
half-year,  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  miners  and  mines,  so  that 
every  man  serves  for  a  year.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p.  928. 

By  the  High  Peak  Mineral  Customs  Act,  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  a 
grand  jury  is  directed  to  be  appointed ;  they  have  specific  and  very 
important  duties,  for  which  they  are  paid  by  fees.  See  Tapping's 
High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  pp.  46—50. 

Twitches,  sb.  pi.  the  contracted  or  straight  parts  of  the  vein,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  hard  stone,  as  flint,  chert,  &c.  Add.  MS.  6685,  p. 
175. 

Veins,  sb.  pi. ;  a  vein  is  a  cleft  or  fissure  in  the  earth,  and  containing 
different  substances,  as  ore,  spar,  cauck,  clay,  chert,  croil,  and 
brownhen.  If  a  vein  bears  ore  it  is  called  a  quick  vein  ;  when  none,  a 
dead  vein.  Add.  MS.  6681,  pp.  928,  929. 

A  cross  vein  is  a  vein  which  crosses  another  at  an  angle ;  when  the 
miners  arrive  at  the  pee  or  intersection,  it  is  often  a  cause  of  dispute 
as  to  who  shall  work  it ;  I.  41.  See  Pee.  The  chief  metallic  produce 
of  the  cross  veins  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  is  lead  ore,  but  they  seldom 
yield  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lodes  which  have  been  productive  of 
other  metals. 

A  cross  vein  must  be  freed  as  such,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  of 
title  ;  I.  44.  See  Freeing  Dish. 

Beside  the  above,  there  are  also  approaching  veins  and  contiguous 
or  connecting  veins,  the  workings  of  which  in  the  High  Peak  have,  by 
the  recent  Act  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  been  fully  provided  for.  See  Tap- 
ping's High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  pp.  8,  17,  18,  103,  107. 

View,  sb.  an  inspection  of  a  mine,  by  properly  constituted  authority, 
in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  as  to  title,  trespass,  working,  &c.  The 
duty  of  making  the  views  is  that  of  the  grand  jury,  accompanied  by 
the  barmaster,  instructed  by  the  steward,  and  furnished  with  a  bill 
of  directions,  also  sometimes  with  a  cross  bill  of  directions,  stating  to 
and  upon  which  parts  of  the  mine,  &c.  their  attention  and  opinion  is 
requested;  I.  153.  They  have  power  during  their  view  to  dial  the 
mine  if  necessary,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  mine  has  been  worked 
beyond  the  stake;  II.  163—165,  227.  See  Dial. 

In  the  recent  High  Peak  Act,  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  views  are  specially 
provided  for,  the  provisions  respecting  which  form  the  chief  feature 
of  the  Act.  See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Cus.  index,  v.  View. 

Wash-trough,  sb.  a  vessel  constructed  to  hold  water  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  lead-ore  therein,  in  order  to  separate  the  lead  from  the 
lime-stone,  sandstone,  barytes,  or  other  base  matter  with  which  it  is 
usually  united  or  mixed;  it  is  sometimes  called  a  hutch,  and  the 
process  is  termed  hutching.  See  Budle. 

The  miners,  by  custom,  have  a  right  of  way  to  the  water  nearest  to 
their  mine  for  the  purpose  of  washing  and  cleansing  their  ore,  and  it 
is  on  the  banks  of  the  water  that  the  water-troughs  are  placed.  If 
the  owner  of  the  land  over  which  such  a  customary  right  of  way 
exists,  stop  or  stay  the  miners  from  its  enjoyment,  he  is  liable  to  be 
sued  in  the  barmote  court,  and  subjected  to  heavy  penalties ;  I.  128. 
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By  the  recent  Act,  14  &  15  Yict.  c.  94,  this  privilege  is  reserved  to 
the  miners  of  the  High  Peak  by  arts.  2  and  5.  See  Tapping's  High 
Peak  Min.  Cus.  pp.  11,  12,  13. 

Water-holes,  sb.  pi.  places  made  by  the  miners  to  collect  water,  to 
assist  them  in  cleansing  and  washing  their  ore.  Mander's  Gloss. 

Wind-holes.     See  Fange. 

Windlace,  sb.  an  engine  to  wind  up  anything  out  of  the  grove.  Add. 
MS.  6681,  p.  930,  formerly  called  a  turntree.  See  Stowe. 

Wirksworth.  Wirltsicorth  is  the  name  of  the  wapentake  or  district 
in  the  north-western  portion  of  Derbyshire,  wherein  there  are  lead 
mines,  the  working  of  which  is  governed  by  the  very  peculiar  mineral 
laws  and  customs  which  form  the  subject  of  Manlove's  poem.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  wapentake  is  the  hundred  of  High  Peak,  a  district  also 
abounding  in  lead  mines,  the  working  of  which  is  also  governed  by 
articles  and  customs  much  resembling  those  which  obtain  in  the 
wapentake.  The  mineral  customs  of  the  High  Peak  have,  by  a  recent 
Act  of  parliament,  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  94,  been  consolidated,  modified, 
and  rendered  applicable  to  the  modern  and  improved  system  of  mining. 
See  Tapping's  High  Peak  Min.  Customs.  Some  of  the  customs  of  the 
wapentake  date  so  far  back  as  16  Ed.  1,  most  of  which  are,  however, 
either  too  barbarous  to  be  recognised,  or  are  rendered  obsolete  on 
account  of  their  inapplicability  to  the  present  scientific  mode  of 
mining. 

Manlove's  poem  has  relation  to  the  mineral  customs  of  Wirksivorth 
only,  and  therefore  does  not  embrace  those  of  the  High  Peak;  I.  1. 
The  barmote  courts  for  the  wapentake  are,  and  for  centuries  have 
been,  held  at  Wirksworth;  I.  168. 

Woughs,  sb.  pL  the  walls  or  sides  of  a  vein;  they  are  sometimes 
composed  of  hard  and  sometimes  of  soft  stone ;  when  of  soft,  the 
miners  say  they  are  rotten.  Between  them  is  contained  all  sorts  of 
earth,  stones,  and  other  minerals.  See  Deads.  Add.  MS.  6681,  p. 
929.  The  miner  was  not  allowed  to  blast  his  rock,  even  during  the 
customary  hours,  unless  the  woughs  were  straight,  as  otherwise  acci- 
dents would  probably  occur ;  I.  235. 

Tokings,  sb.  pi.  pieces  of  wood  joined  together  within  the  grove  to 
prevent  the  earth  falling.  Pettus,  Fod.  Keg.  v.  Yokings.  A  stowe, 
in  order  to  be  available  for  keeping  possession,  must  have  been  pinned 
and  well  wrought  with  Tokings  ;  I.  14.  See  Stowe. 


IX. 


AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  MINERS'  TERMS 
OF  ART. 


[THE  following  Glossary  of  Mining  terms  is  reprinted  from  Thomas 
Hoxighton's  (  Kara  Avis  in  Terris  :  or  the  Compleat  Miner.  In  two 
Books,  &c.'  12mo.  London,  1681.  The  book  has  been  reprinted 
several  times;  the  edition  of  1681  is,  apparently,  the  earliest.  The 
terms  relate  entirely  to  the  Lead  Mines  within  the  Wapentake  of 
Wirksworth,  Derbyshire. — "VV.  W.  S.] 


Bar-master,  sb.  he  which  keepeth 
the  gage  or  dish  to  measure  all 
miners'  ore,  lie  or  his  servant 
being  present  when  measured. 
See  Dish. 

Brazen-dish,  sb.  the  standard  by 
which  the  other  dishes  are  gaged. 
It  is  kept  in  the  King's  Hall. 
See  Dish. 

Cavers,  sb.  pi.  any  poor  people 
that  go  about  the  mines  to  beg 
or  steal  ore  from  the  miners. 

Goes,  sb.  pi.  little  houses  which 
the  miners  make  over  their 
mines  to  lay  the  ore  in. 

Cope,  sb.  six-pence  for  every  load 
of  ore,  nine  dishes  making  one 
load.  See  Dish  and  Load. 

Crosses,  sb.pl.  two  nicks  cut  on 
the  superficies  of  the  earth,  thus 
•t,  which  the  miners  make  when 
they  take  the  ground  to  dig  for 
ore  ;  this  cross  gives  the  miners 
three  days'  liberty  to  make  and 
set  on  stows :  as  many  of  these 
crosses  as  the  miner  makes,  so 


many  meers  of  ground  he  may 
have  in  that  vein,  if  he  set  on 
stows  within  three  days  after  the 
making  his  cross  or  crosses;  but 
if  he  make  but  one  cross,  and  a 
stander-by  makes  the  second, 
and  a  stranger  makes  the  third, 
every  one  is  served  with  the  next 
meer,  according  as  they  have 
first  or  last,  sooner  or  later,  made 
their  cross  or  crosses  upon  the 
ground. 

Dish,  sb.  a  trough  made  of  wood, 
about  28  inches  long,  4  inches 
deep,  and  6  inches  wide ;  by 
which  all  miners  measure  their 
ore :  if  any  be  taken  selling  their 
ore,  not  first  measuring  it  by 
the  bar-master's  dish,  and  paying 
the  King's  duties,  the  miners 
incur  that  forfeiture  which  the 
17th  Article  has  imposed  upon 
them. 

Drift,  sb.  a  passage  cut  out  under 
the  earth  betwixt  shaft  and  shaft, 
or  turn  and  turn,  or  a  passage  or 
way  wrought  under  the  earth  to 
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the  end  of  a  meer  of  ground  or 
part  of  a  meer.  [A  rhombus  is 
rudely  drawn,  to  shew  its  shape  ; 
see  Glos.  B.  8.] 

Farmer,  sb.  the  lord  of  the  field ; 
or  one  that  farms  the  lot  and 
cope  of  the  King. 

Fodder  of  lead,  sb.  twenty-two 
hundred  and  a  half  weight  [at 
the  mines],  though  in  London 
but  twenty  hundred- weight.  [He 
means  22£  cwt.  See  Smelting- 
houseJ\ 

Fore-stid  ore,  sb.  ore  that  is  got- 
ten out  of  earth  and  dirt  that 
hath  been  washt,  and  ore  taken 
from  it  before. 

Forfield,  sb.  the  furthest  place 
that  a  man  has  wrought  in  his 
ground,  or  the  end  of  a  meer 
above-ground. 

Groove,  sb.  the  shaft  or  pit  sunk 
into  the  earth  •  they  are  some- 
times sunk  in  the  vein  and  some- 
times out. 

Hack,  sb.  a  tool  that  miners  use 
like  a  mattock. 

Hade,  v.  ;  where  any  shaft  or 
turn  goes  descending  like  the 
side  of  a  house,  or  like  the  de- 
scent of  a  steep  hill,  it  is  said  to 
hade. 

Load,  sb.  nine  dishes  of  ore ;  each 
dish  being  about  half  a  hundred- 
weight. 

Lobs,  sb.  pi.  steps  that  ascend  or 
descend  within  the  mines,  as 
stairs  up  to  and  down  from  a 
chamber. 

Lot,  sb.  the  thirteenth  dish, 
measure,  or  part,  of  the  miners' 
ore,  which  the  bar-master  takes 
up  for  the  King  or  the  farmer. 

Meer,   sb.    contains   twenty-nine 

yards  in  length  in  any  vein. 
Meer-stake,  sb.   a  pin  of  wood 


drove  into  the  superficies  of  the 
earth,  to  show  the  extent  or  end 
of  a  meer  of  ground. 

Next-taker,  sb.  he  that  makes 
the  next  cross,  or  he  "that  hath 
the  next  meer  in  possession.  [In- 
serted in  the  original  under  T, 
before  Turn.'] 

Old  works,  sb.  pi.  such  that  are 
either  fallen  in  or  stand  un- 
wrought. 

Pawn,  sb.  a  pledge  of  money  put 
into  the  bar-master's  hand  at  the 
time  when  the  plaintiff  causes  the 
bar-master  to  arrest  the  mine. 

Pee,  sb.  the  place  where  two 
veins  meet  and  cross  one  another. 

Pick,  sb.  a  tool  the  miners  use  to 
cut  down  the  cliffs  and  rocks  of 
stone  to  make  passages  in  the 
earth. 

Pipe,  sb.  where  the  ore  runs  for- 
wards endways  in  a  hole,  and 
doth  not  sink  downwards  or  in 
a  vein. 

Possession,  sb.  the  right  to  a 
meer  of  ground,  which  miners 
enjoy,  by  having  stows  upon  that 
ground ;  and  it  is  taken  generally 
for  the  stows  themselves  \  for  it 
is  the  stows  that  give  possession. 

Quarter-cord,  sb.  seven  yards  and 
a  quarter,  which  the  miner  hath 
cross- ways  of  his  vein  on  either 
side ;  for  liberty  to  lay  his  earth, 
stones,  and  rubbish  on,  and  to 
wash  and  dress  up  his  ore. 

Rake,  sb.  the  same  with  a  vein, 
q.v. 

Either,  sb.  a  stone  or  thin  cliff 
that  lies  in  the  vein;  the  ore 
sometimes  runs  on  both  sides  it ; 
sometimes  this  rither  is  so  thick, 
it  parts  the  vein  and  makes  one 
vein  two. 
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Shaft,  sb.  the  same  with  a  groove 
or  pit ;  they  are  suiik,  some  ten, 
some  twenty  fathoms  deep  into 
the  earth,  more  or  less. 

Smeltin.g-h.ouse,  sb.  a  house  where 
they  run  and  melt  the  ore  into 
lead ;  one  of  these  will  run  a  tun 
in  ten  or  twelve  hours.  A  fodder 
is  their  usual  day's  work  ;  that 
is,  twenty-two  hundred  and  an 
half  weight  [i.  e.  22J  cwt.]. 

Smytham,  sb.  lead  ore  stamp'd 
and  pounded  down,  like  powder 
or  sand,  to  cleanse  the  stones  and 
earth  from  the  ore. 

Sough,  sb.  also  called  an  adit 
[spelt  '  Addit ']  ;  a  passage  like 
a  vault  cut  out  under  the  earth, 
to  drain  the  water  from  the 
mines. 

Spindle,  sb.  a  piece  of  wood  fast- 
ened into  either  stow-blade.  See 
Stows. 

Stool,  sb.  ;  where  the  miners  leave 
digging  deeper,  and  work  in  the 
ends  forwards,  the  end  hefore 
you  is  called  the  stool. 

Stows,  sb.  pi.  seven  pieces  of  wood 
(set  upon  the  superficies  of  the 
earth)  fastened  with  pins  of  wood 
together ;  two  are  called  soul- 
trees;  two,  stow-blades ;  two, 
Jiang-benches;  and  a  spindle: 
these  stows  give  a  miner,  or  any 
person  that  owns  them,  as  good 


right  to  a  meer  or  meers  of 
ground  (so  that  every  meer  have 
a  pair  of  stoivs  set  on  them)  as  a 
deed  of  conveyance  doth  to  any 
purchaser. 

Sumps,  sb.pl.  holes  sunk  in  drifts 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
yards,  more  or  less. 

Turn,  sb.  a  pit  sunk  in  some  part 
of  a  drift;  if  the  mine  be  deep, 
there  is  many  of  these  turns,  one 
helow  another. 

Twenty-four-men,  sb.  pi.  24  men 
chosen  every  half-year  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  the  mines  and 
miners ;  but  every  man  gener- 
ally serves  his  year  when  chosen. 

Vein,  sb.  that  which  is  bounded 
with  woughs,  and  contains  ore, 
spar,  cauck,  clay,  chirt,  croil, 
brown  -hen,  pitcher  -  chirt,  gur, 
which  the  philosophers  call  the 
mother  of  mettals,  and  soil  of  all 
colours  sometimes.  When  it 
bears  ore,  it  is  called  a  quick  vein  ; 
when  no  ore,  a  dead  vein. 

Woughs,  sb.  pi.  the  walls  or  sides, 
sometimes  of  hard  stone,  and 

.  sometimes  soft;  when  soft,  then 
the  miners  say  they  are  rotten  : 
these  are  the  bounds  of  an  entry. 
Betwixt  them  all  sorts  of  earth, 
stones,  and  ore  lieth,  or,  as  philo- 
sophers say,  groweth. 


X. 

GLOSSARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED   BY  THE 
MINERS  IN  DERBYSHIRE. 


[THE  following  Glossary  is  reprinted  from  John  Mawe's  Mineralogy 
of  Derbyshire;  8vo.  London,  1802;  pages  201 — 211.  The  quota- 
tions are  from  the  same  work.  It  may  be  remarked  that  several  of 
the  terms  are  more  fully  explained  in  the  Glossaries  preceding  this, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. — W.  W.  S.] 


Adit,  sb.  a  level.  '  In  Derbyshire, 
there  are  many  levels,  adits,  or 
galleries,  to  free  the  mines  from 
water,  which  are  often  admired 
by  foreigners.  One  of  the  most 
considerable  is  at  Wirksworth, 
called  Cromford  Slough,  reliev- 
ing an  extensive  mineral  tract 
of  its  water,  to  the  depth  of  the 
drain.  This  Sough  passes  from 
the  North-East  to  the  South- 
West,  and  is  full  two  miles  in 
length  ; '  p.  52.  See  Sough. 

Arched,  adj.  the  roads  in  a  mine, 
when  built  with  stone,  are  gener- 
ally arched. 

Bar-master,  sb.  an  officer  who 
superintends  the  miners. 

Barmote,  sb.  a  hall  or  court  in 
which  trials  relative  to  miners 
are  held. 

Basset,  v. ;  when  a  substance,  as 
coal,  appears  at  the  surface,  it  is 
said  to  basset. 

Belland,  sb.  dusty  lead-ore. 
Bind,  sb.  a  name  given  by  miners 


to    any    indurated    argillaceous 
substance. 

Binghole,  sb.  a  hole  through 
which  the  ore  is  thrown. 

Bingplace,  sb.  [a  place]  where  is 
laid  the  ore  ready  for  smelting 
and  measuring. 

Bit,  sb.  a  piece  of  steel  placed  on 
the  end  of  the  borer. 

Blast,  sb.  when  a  hole  is  made 
with  a  borer  of  sufficient  depth,  it 
is  filled  with  gunpowder  to  force 
off  the  rock,  and  the  process  is 
called  blasting. 

Borer,  sb.  a  round  piece  of  iron 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  two  feet  long, 
steeled  at  one  end  with  a  short 
flat  edge. 

Bowse,  sb.  lead  ore,  as  cut  from 

the  vein. 
Bucker,  sb.  a  piece  of  iron  about 

six  pound  weight,  with  a  wooden 

handle,    used  for  breaking  the 

bowse. 

Bnddle,  sb.  a  frame  made  of  wood 
and  filled  with  water. 
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Buddling,  sb.  washing  inferior 
lead  ore,  to  free  it  from  extrane- 
ous matter.  See  above. 

Bunding,  sb.  wood  placed  to 
throw  the  refused  cuttings  on,  or 
deads. 

Cart,  sb.  a  machine  used  to  draw 

ore,  &c.,  out  of  the  mine. 
Catdirt,   sb.    a   substance   some- 
times called  toad  stone,   being 

sometimes  a  variolite,  at  others  a 

kind  of  limestone. 
Chair,  sb.  used  in  drawing  up  ore 

or  coal. 
Cleanser,  sb.  a  wire  used  after 

boring,  to  clear  the  hole. 
Clevis,  sb.  an  iron  at  the  end  of 

the  engine  rope,  on  which  the 

bucket  is  hung. 
Coesteads,   sb.   a  small  building 

[rather,  small  buildings]. 
Cope,  v.  to  agree  to  get  ore,  at  a 

fixed  sum  per  dish,  or  measure. 
Coper,  sb.  one  who  agrees  to  take 

or  make  a  bargain  to  get  ore. 

See  above. 
Corf,  sb.  a  kind  of  sledge  used  to 

carry  ore  from  the    miners  at 

work,  to  the  drawing-shaft  foot. 
Cross-cuts,  sl>.  pi.  are  [cuts]  driven 

diametrically  across  the  range  of 

the  vein. 

Crosses  and  holes,  sb.  pi ;  when 
a  person  discovers  a  vein,  and 
has  no  means  to  possess  it  for 
want  of  stowces,  he  marks  the 
ground  with  crosses  and  holes,  by 
which  means  he  possesses  it 
until  he  can  procure  stowces. 

Cross-veins,  sb.pl.  veins  that 
cross  each  other. 

Deads,  sb.  pi.  cuttings  of  stone  of 
no  use. 

Dial,  sb.  a  compass. 

Dialling,  sb.  the  taking  the  dif- 
ferent bearings  of  the  various 


ways,  gates,  &c.  in  a  mine,  in 
order  to  sink  a  shaft  from,  the 
surface  on  any  particular  spot 
with  exactness.  [Spelt  dialing.] 

Dish,  sb.  a  measure  containing  15 

pints  Winchester  measure. 
Ditch,  sb.  a  drain  made  at  the 

surface  to  carry  water  off. 
Door,  sb.  a  cross-cut  for  a  door  is 

sometimes  used  to  open  and  shut, 

to  increase  the  circulation  of  air. 
Drawing-stowce,    sb.     a    small 

windlass.     See  Stoivces. 
Drift,  sb.    the   place   the   miner 

excavates  to  make  a  road. 
Driving,  sb.  cutting  and  blasting 

horizontally. 

Due,  sb.  the  same  as  lot,  q.v. 

Fang,  sb.  a  case  made  of  wood, 

&c.,  to  carry  wind  into  the  mine. 
Fault,  sb.  a  fissure  which  breaks 

the  stratum. 
Fausted,  sb.  refuse  lead  ore,  to  be 

dressed  finer.     [Spelt  forestid  in 

Gloss.  B.  8  and  9.] 
Feigh,  sb.  the  refuse  washed  from 

the  lead  ore. 
Flat,  sb.  flat  work,  when  a  vein, 

«fec.,  is  horizontal. 
Forefield,  sb.  the  face,  or  vein 

worked. 

[Forestid.]     See  Fausted. 
Forks,    sb.  pi.    pieces    of   wood 

used  to  keep  the  side  up  in  soft 

places. 
Foundennere,   sb.   the    first  32 

yards  of  ground  worked. 
Foundershaft,  sb.  the  first  shaft 

that  is  sunk. 
Freeing,  sb.  entering  a  mine  or 

vein  in  the  bar -master's  book. 
Fuzze,    sb.    straws,    or    hollow 

briars,   reeds,    &c.,    filled    with 

powder.  [Eng.  fusee.] 
Fuzze-borer,  sb.  an  iron  made  red 

hot  to  bore  afuzze  to  hold  powder. 
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Gallery,  sb.  a  drift  or  level.    See 

Adit. 

Gate,  sb.  the  same  [as  gallery], 
Gears,  sb.  used  to  [i.  e.  fastened 

to]  the  cart,  a  kind  of  harness 

for  the  men  that  draw  ore  out. 
Gingonin,  sb.  walling  up  a  shaft 

instead  of  timbering,  to  keep  the 

loose  earth  from  falling. 
Grove,  sb.  a  mine. 

Hade,  sb.  the  underlaying  or  in- 
clination of  the  vein. 

Hade,  v.  to  incline.  See  Under- 
lay. 

Hadings,  sb.  [used]  when  some 
parts  of  the  vein  incline,  and 
others  are  perpendicular. 

Hangbench,  sb.  part  of  thestowces. 

Hangingside,  sb.  the  side  a  vein 

hangs  to. 
Horsehead,  sb.  a  large   opening 

made  of  wood,  to  turn  and  put 

on  to  a  fang  or  trunk,  to  convey 

wind  from  day-light. 

Jig-pin,  sb.  a  pin  used  to  stop 
the  machine  in  drawing,  when 
necessary. 

Jumper,  sb.  [a]  borer,  an  iron  in- 
strument from  a  foot  to  three  feet 
long,  one  end  of  which  is  steeled 
and  worked  to  an  edge.  See 
Sorer. 

Kevel,  sb.  a  sparry  substance 
found  in  the  vein,  composed  of 
calcareous  spar,  fluor,  and 
harytes. 

Kibble,  sb.   a*  bucket   used   for 

drawing  up  ore  out  of  the  mine. 
Kit,  sb.  a  wood  vessel  of  any  size. 
Knits,  sb.  pi.  small  particles  of 

lead  ore. 
Knockings,  sb.  pi.  lead  ore  with 

sparry  matter  as  cut  from  the 

vein. 

Knockstone,  sb.  a  stone  used  to 


break  the  ore  on,  but  sometimes 
it  is  a  piece  of  cast  iron. 

Leadings,    sb.  pi.    small    sparry 

veins  in  the  rock. 
Leap,  v.  ;  the  vein  is  said  to  leap 

when  a  substance  intersects  it, 

and  it  is  found  again  a  few  feet 

from  the  perpendicular. 
Level,  sb.    an   adit,  gallery,    or 

sough.     See  Adit. 
Limp,  sb.  an  iron  plate  used  to 

strike  the  refuse  from  the  sieve 

in  washing  lead  ore. 

Loch,  sb.  a  cavity  in  a  vein. 

Lot,  sb.  a  certain  proportion 
taken  for  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

[Lums,  sb.pl.  (apparently)  broken 
strata.  '  The  white  lead  ore  is 

commonly  in  lums The 

fluor-spar  mines  at  Castleton 
are  interesting  to  curiosity,  as 
they  shew  such  a  variety  of 
lums,  or  broken  strata,  filled  up 
with  adventitious  matter  ; "  p. 
57.] 

Maul,  sb.  a  large  hammer. 
Mear,    sb.    thirty-two    yards    of 

ground  on  the  vein. 
Metal,  sb.  a  word  sometimes  used 

to   express    an    indurated    clay 

above  salt  and  coal. 

Noger,  or  Jumper,  sb.  See 
Jumper  or  Sorer.  [Noger  is 
clearly  for  naugur,  now  written 
augur. ,] 

O'erlayer,  sb.  a  piece  of  wood 
used  to  place  the  sieve  on,  after 
washing  the  ore  in  a  vat. 

Old  Man,  sb.  places  worked  cen- 
turies ago,  or  in  former  ages. 

Opencast,  sb.  when  a  vein  is 
worked  open  from  the  day. 

Opens,  sb.  pi.  large  caverns. 

Ore,  sb.  the  mineral  as  produced 
in  a  mine. 
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Pee,  sb.  a  piece  of  lead  ore. 

Pipe,  sb.  a  vein  running  unlike 
a  rake,  having  a  rock  roof  and 
sole.  Veins  '  are  chiefly  divided 
into  two  varieties,  rake  or  per- 
pendicular veins,  and  pipe  or 
flat  veins  ; '  p.  32. 

Plumb,  sb.  a  line  arid  lead  to 
measure  depth. 

Poling,  sb.  a  plank  or  piece  of 
wood,  to  prevent  earth  or  stone 
from  falling. 

Possession,  sb.  ;  when  stowces  or 
wooden  frames  are  placed  on  a 
vein,  it  is  said  to  be  '  in  posses- 
sion.' 

Pricker,  sb.  a  thin  piece  of  iron 
used  to  make  a  hole  for  the 
fuzze  to  fire  a  blast. 

Primgap,  sb.  a  variable  distance, 
between  two  possessions. 

Bake,  sb.  a  perpendicular  vein. 

See  Pipe. 

Ratchell,  sb.  loose  stones. 
Eider,  sb.  a  rocky  substance  that 

divides  the  vein. 
Rising,  pres.  part,  a  man  working 

above  his  head  in  the  roof,  is 

said  to  be  rising. 
Roof,    sb.    the   part    above    the 

miner's  head. 
Rubble,   sb.   [the]  same   as  rat- 

cMl. 
Run,  v. ;  when  the  earth  falls,  and 

fills  up  shafts  or  works,  it  is  said 

to  run. 

Scaffold,  sb.  in  a  mine,  a  plat- 
form, made  where  some  miners 
work  above  the  heads  of  others. 

Scraper,  sb.  a  small  iron  used  to 
scrape  the  ore,  a  kind  of  rake. 

Serin,  sb.  a  small  vein. 

Shaft,  sb.  a  perpendicular  hole 
cut  to  get  up  the  ore. 

Shakes,  sb.  pi.  fissures  in  the 
earth. 


Shift,  sb.  the  time  a  miner  works. 
Shot,  sb.  blasting. 

Sinking,  pres.  part,  working 
deeper. 

Sled,  sb.  a  sledge  to  draw  ore, 
without  wheels. 

[Slickenside,  sb.  a  variety  of 
lead  ore  ;  lit.  slick  or  sleek  side.] 
'  Here  (at  Castleton)  is  found 
that  singular  variety  of  lead  ore 
called  slickenside;  '  p.  48.  '  Slick- 
enside is  a  singular  variety  of 
galena,  appearing  of  a  bright 
metallic  lustre,  with  a  reflection 
approaching  to  that  of  a  mir- 
ror;' p.  103. 

Smelting,  sb.  reducing  the  ore 
to  metal. 

Smitham,  sb.  small  lead  ore,  dust. 

Smut,  sb.  decomposed  dark  earthy 
shistus. 

Sole,  sb.  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 

Sole-tree,  sb.  a  piece  of  wood 
belonging  to  stowces,  to  draw  ore 
up  from  the  mine. 

Sough,  sb.  an  adit  or  level.  See 
Adit. 

Spindle,  sb.  a  part  of  the  drawing- 

stowces. 
Stickings,  sb.   pi.  narrow  veins 

of  ore. 
Stimmer,  sb.  a  piece  of  iron  used 

to  ram  the  powder  with,  when  a 

blast  is  intended. 

Stemples,  sb.  pi.  wood  placed  to 
go  up  and  down  the  mine  instead 
of  steps. 

Stope,   sb.    a    piece   of   mineral 

ground  to  be  worked. 
Stoping,     sb.     cutting     mineral 

ground    with    a    pick.       [Spelt 

Stopeing.~\ 
Stowces,  sb.  [a]  drawing-stowce, 

a  small  windlass.     See  Turntree 

and  Windlass. 

Stowces,  sb.  pi.  pieces  of  wood 
of  paiticular  forms  and  con- 
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stmctions  placed  together,  by 
which  the  possession  of  mines  is 
marked ;  a  pair  of  stowces  possess 
a  mear  of  ground. 

Strings,  sb.  pi.  small  veins  of  ore. 

Sump,  sb.  a  shaft  or  perpendicular 
hole  under  ground. 

Swallows,  sb.  pi.  caverns  or  open- 
ings where  the  water  loses  itself. 

Trogues,  sb.  pi.  wooden  drains 
like  troughs. 

Troubles,  sb.  pi.  faults  or  inter- 
ruptions in  the  stratum. 

Trunks,  sb.  pi.  wooden  spouts  to 
convey  wind  or  water. 

Turntree,  sb.  a  part  of  the  draw- 
ing-stowces  or  windlass. 

Underlay,  v.  when  a  vein  hades, 
or  inclines  from  a  perpendicular 
line,  it  is  said  to  underlay. 

Vat,  sb.  a  wooden  tub  used  to 
wash  ore  and  mineral  substances. 

Vein,  sb.  any  substance  different 
from  the  rock;  a  rake- vein  is 
perpendicular,  a  pipe  [is]  nearly 
horizontal. 


Walling,  sb.  when  the  roads  in 
the  mine  are  made  with  stone, 
it  is  called  walling.  The  sides 
of  the  mine,  or  gangart,  is  fre- 
quently called  the  wall. 

Wash-hole,  sb.  [a  place]  where 
the  refuse  is  thrown. 

Water-holes,  sb.  pi.  places  where 
the  water  stands. 

Weighboard,  sb.  clay  intersecting 
the  vein. 

Wedge,  sb.  an  iron  tool  to  get 

ore,  split  rocks,  &c. 
Wim,  sb.  an  engine  or  machine 

to  draw  ore,  worked  by  horses. 
Wind -holes,    sb.  pi.    shafts    or 

sumps,  sunk  to  convey  wind  or 

air. 

Windlass,  sb.  a  well-known  ma- 
chine used  to  draw  up  ore.  See 
Stowces,  by  which  name  it  is 
commonly  called. 

Windless,  adj. ;  [when  there  is] 
a  place  in  a  mine  where  the  air 
is  bad  or  short,  it  is  then  said  to 
be  windless. 

Yokings,  sb.  pi.  pieces  of  wood 
ascertaining  possession;  stowces. 


XI.    GLOSSARY  OF  WORDS  USED  IN  THE  ISLE 
OF  THANET  ; 

BY  THE   KEY.  JOHN  LEWIS,   A.D.   1736. 


[THE  following  Glossary  is  taken,  as  well  as  the  few  prefatory 
remarks,  from  the  '  History  and  Antiquities,  as  well  Ecclesiastical  as 
Civil,  of  the  Isle  of  Tenet  [Thanet]  in  Kent,'  by  the  Eev.  John 
Lewis  ;  2nd  edition,  4to  ;  London,  1736  ;  pages  35 — 39. 

The  list  is  not  very  well  punctuated;  by  slightly  altering  the 
arrangement  of  roman  and  italic  types,  and  modifying  the  punctua- 
tion, the  word-list  has  been  rendered  much  easier  to  read.  It  has 
also  been  found  necessary  to  correct  the  spellings  of  the  words  which 
he  cites  as  '  Anglo-Saxon.'  The  Rev.  John  Lewis  was  born  in  1675, 
and  died  Jan.  16,  1746. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  Glossary  is  included  in  '  Pegge's  Kenti- 
cisms,'  to  be  printed  hereafter  for  the  E.  D.  S.  But  it  will  be  found 
convenient  to  be  thus  able  to  see  clearly  which  are  the  Kentish 
words  which  Pegge  borrowed  from  Lewis.  The  introductory  remarks 
here  following  are  Lewis's  own.] 

The  English  spoken  here  is  generally  very  good ;  only  the 
natives,  in  common  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Kent, 
are  used  to  pronounce  the  th  as  a  d  ;  the  o  as  an  a,  as  an  for  on  ; 
and  the  i  as  ee,  as  deek  for  dike ;  and  to  say  who  instead  of  how, 
and  how  instead  of  who.  As  for  example,  '  How  is  dat  man  dere  1 ' 
for  '  Who  is  that  man  there  1 '  Some  of  the  local  words  used  here, 
and  on  the  neighbouring  continent,  I  have  observed  as  follows. 

The  reader  will  see  that  they  are  most  of  them  of  Saxon  original ; 
the  consequence  of  this  island,  and  the  neighbouring  kingdom  or 
continent  of  Kent,  being  so  long  inhabited  by  the  Saxons. 
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Abited,   pp.   as   adj.    mildewd. 

(Of.  A.S.  abitan.1 ) 
Ampiy,    adj.     rotten,    decayed, 

sickly.  (Of.  A.S.  ampre,  a  crooked 

swelling  vein.) 

Barvel,  sb.  a  short  leathern  apron 
used  by  •washer-women,  a  slab- 
bering-bib. 

Baven,  sb.  a  little  faggot. 

Birth,  sb.  a  place  ;  '  a  good  birth,1 
'  mine  is  the  next  birth ; '  we 
likewise  say,  '  to  birth  a  floor.' 
[Now  spelt  berth.'] 

Brawche,  sb.  rakings  of  straw  to 
kindle  fires  with.  (A.S.  brecan.) 

Brittle,  v.  [to]  knock  or  rub  out. 
'  The  corn  britts.'  (C£  A.S.  bry- 
tan.)  [In  this  example,  the  de- 
finition fails  ;  the  verb  is  clearly 
used  in  a  passive  sense.] 

Broach,  sb.  a  spit;  so  we  say, 
'  to  broach  or  tap  a  cask.' 

Brutte,  v.  [to]  bite  or  brouse ; 
'  the  cows  brut  the  wood.'  (A.S. 
brytan.) 

Bug,  v.  to  bend,  bug  up.  (A.S. 
bugan.) 

Cant,  sb.  a  corner  of  a  field.  It 
likewise  signifies  a  cast  or  throw ; 
'  I  gave  him  a  cant.'  To  cant 
is  to  whine,  or  play  the  hypo- 
crite. 

Chee,  Chie,  sb.  a  hen-roost. 

Chege,  sb.  a  frolick. 

Choaty,  adj.  chuff  [i.  e.  fat  and 
fleshy]  ;  '  a  choaty  boy,'  a  broad- 
faced  chopping  boy. 

Ciddle,  Cittle,  adj. :  we  say,  'kittle 
weather,'  ticklish  or  uncertain 
weather.  (A.S.  citelian,  to  tickle.) 


Cledgy,   adj.  [said  of]  stiff,  clay 

ground. 

Clevel,  sb.  a  grain  of  corn. 
Clever,  adj.  dextrous. 
Clite,  Clayt,  sb.  a  clay  mire. 
Cog-bells,   sb.    pi.    icecicles,   ice- 
candles. 
Cop,   sb.   'a  cop   of  pease,'  &c., 

viz.  15  sheaves  in  the  field,  and 

16  in  the  barn. 
Cove,  sb.   a  part  of  building  so 

called.    (A.S.  co/a.) 
Crank,  adj.  merry,  cheery.      Our 

sailors  call  a  boat  that  is  apt  to 

overset,  '  a  crank  boat.' 
Culch,  sb.  lumber,  stuff. 
Cull,  v.  [to]  pick,  chuse;  'to 

cull  beans.' 

Dollours,  pres.  sing,  indie,  does 
lowre  ;  '  the  wind  dolours.1 

Drinking,  sb.  a  refreshment  be- 
twixt meals,  used  by  the  plough- 
men who  eat  a  bit  of  bread  and 
cheese,  and  drink  when  they 
come  out  of  the  fields,  at  10  in 
the  morning,  and  6  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Droits,  sb.  pi.  rights,  dues,  cus- 
tomary payments.  (Fr.  droit.) 

Ellinge,    adj.     lonely,    solitary. 

(Fr.  eloigner,  says  Lewis ;  but  it 

is  the  A.S.  ellend.} 
Erneful,    adj.   or    adv.    pitiful ; 

'  erneful     sick    or    bad.'      [A.S. 

earnian,     says    Lewis;     rather, 

from  A.S.  earm.~] 

"Fenny,  adj.  rotten,  mouldy 
cheese  ;  '  vinny  cheese,'  Dorset. 
[A.S.  fennig,  says  Lewis ;  rather, 
A.S.  finie.'] 


1  The  derivations  inserted  between  marks  of  parenthesis  are  taken  from  Lewis, 
but  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  correct  the  spelling  of  several  A.S.  words;  as 
when,  e.g.  the  word  brytan  is  misprinted  hwyttan.  He  inserts  them,  very  incon- 
veniently, before  instead  of  after,  the  definitions  of  the  words. 
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Foi,  sb.  a  treat  at  going  abroad 
or  coming  home.  [Fr.  voie,  says 
Lewis  ;  rather,  Du.  fooi.'] 

Fostall,  Forestall,  sb.  a  green 
before  a  'place'  or  house.  (A.S. 
steal.)  See  Place. 

Furner,  sb.  a  baker.  [Lat.  fur- 
nim,  says  Lewis;  rather, fur- 
narius.~\ 

Gang-way,  sb.  athorowfare,  entry, 

passage.      (A.S.  gangweg.} 
Gate,  sb.  a  way;   a  sea-gate,    a 

way  into  the  sea.     (A.S.  gedt.) 
Goss,  sb.   heath,  furze,  a  pricky 

shrub   growing  in  the   marshes 

and  on  heaths  and  downs.  (A.S. 

gorst.) 
Goyster,  v.  to  laugh  aloud ;    '  a 

goystering   wench,'   a   boy-maid 

or  a  lad-lass. 
Greeds,   sb.  pi.    the   straw  in  a 

'  place '  or  barton  to  make  dung 

of.     (A.S.  grcede.) 

Green-swerd,  sb.  grass  turf.  (A.S. 

grene  swear  d.) 
Grotten,  sb.  stubble. 

Hagister,  sb.  a  mag-pie. 

Hank,  or  Hink,  sb.  a  skain,  a 
hank  of  silk ;  so  we  say,  a  man 
'  has  a  hank  on  another ;  '  he  has 
him  entangled  in  a  skain  or 
string. 

Haw,  Hawmel,  sb.  a  little  close. 

Helter-kelter,  adv.  head  fore- 
most, all  together. 

Hocker-headed,  adj.  fretful,  pas- 
sionate. 

Huffle,  sb.  a  merry-meeting. 
Huffier,  sb.   one  that  carries  oif 
fresh  provisions,  &c.  to  ships. 

Kerning,  adj.  corning ;  '  good 
kerning  land.' 

Kittle.     See  Oiddle. 


Kiiole,  sb.  a  hill  or  bank ;  a  knole 

of  sand.     (A.S.  cnoll.} 
Knowles,  sb,  pi.  turnips. 

Lay,  Ley,  sb.  land  untill'd. 

Leere,  sb.  tape. 

Lees,  a,  sb.  a  meadow  or  pasture- 
field.  (A.S.  Idtsu.) 

Leesing,  sb.  and  pres.  part,  glean- 
ing. 

Libbit,  sb.  a  stick  to  throw  at 
anything.  '  I  took  up  a  libbit 
that  lay  by  the  sole,  and  hove  it 
at  the  hagister  that  was  in  the 
poddergrotten,'  [i.  e.  I  took  up  a 
stick  that  lay  by  the  pool,  and 
threw  it  at  the  magpie  that  was 
in  the  pease-stubble.] 

Lief-coup,  Lieue-ohepe,  sb.  a  sale 
or  market  of  goods  in  the  place 
where  they  stand. 

Linch,  sb.  a  bawke  or  little  strip 
of  land  to  bound  the  fields  in  open 
countries,  called  elsewhere  land- 
shire  or  lansherd,  to  distinguish 
a  share  of  land. 

Linger,  v.  to  long  after  a  thing. 
We  likewise  use  it  to  mean 
delay,  and  tedious  and  long.  '  He 
is  in  a  poor  lingring  way.' 

Lither,  adj.  supple,  limber, 
gentle.  (A.S.  K*e.) 

Mort,  Mot,  sb.  abundance,  a 
multitude ;  a  mot  of  money, 
apples,  men,  &c.  [A.S.  m6t,  says 
Lewis;  rather,  Icel.  margt.~\ 

New-land,  sb.  land  newly  broke 
up  or  ploughed. 

Paddy,  sb.  worm-eaten. 
Petty-coat,  sb.   a  man  or  boy's 

waistcoat. 
PlaceJ  sb.  a  barton. 

Plump,    adj.    dry,    hard :     '  the 

ways  are  plump.' 
Podder,  sb.  i.  e.  pod-ware  ;  beans, 
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peas,   tares  or  vetches,  or  such 

ware  as  has  pods. 
Polt,    sb.    a    knock ;   a   rat-trap, 

that  falls  down. 
Putch,    sb.    a   pit   or    hole ;    '  a 

putch  of  water.' 

Rammed,  adj.  excessive  hard ; 
'  rammed  dear,'  dearer  than 
ordinary. 

Hinge,  sb.  a  tub  to  carry  water  in, 
with  two  ears ;  a  covel. 

Roughin,  sb.  the  grass  after  mow- 
ing. 

Ruckle,  [sb.  a]  struggle. 

Ruddle-wattle,  sb.  a  hurl  [i.  e. 
hurdle]  made  of  small  hazle-rods, 
interwoven. 

Sare,    adj.  tender,  rotten ;  '  my 
coat  is  very  sare.'  (A.S.  searian.) 
Scheat,  sb.  a  little  pig,  spay'd. 

Schoat,   Scout,    sb.    a   kneading- 
trough. 
Seame,  sb.  hog's  lard. 

Seme,  sb.  a  quarter  of  corn,  or  8 
bushels ;  a  horse-load.  (A.S. 
seam.) 

Shave,  sb.  a  small  copse  of  wood 
by  a  field-side. 

Sheet.     See  Scheat. 

Shire-way,  sb.  a  way  for   only 

horse     or     foot-passengers ;      a 

bridle  or  stirrup-way. 
Shoat.     See  Schoat. 

Shooling,  sb.  begging ;  'to  go  a 
shoaling.' 

Siesin,  sb.  yeast,  barm,  &c. 

Sig,  sb.  urine ;  [called]  old  ling 
[in]  Yorkshire. 

Sinder,  v.  to  settle  or  separate  the 
lees  or  dregs. 

Skaddle,  adj.  wild  unlucky,  mis- 
chievous ;  '  a  skaddle  cat,  boy,' 
&c.  (A.S.  scceZig.} 

Skid,   v.    to  stop   a    waggon   or 


coach- wheel  from  running  round 

down  hill. 
Slappy,  adj.  slippery,  thro'  wet. 

(A.S.  slipeg.) 
Slay- wattle,  sb.  a  hurdle  made  of 

narrow  boards. 
Snagge,  sb.  a  dew-snail,  or  a  snail 

without  a  shell. 
Soal,  sb.  a  dirty  pond  of  standing 

water. 
Somerland,  sb.  ground  that  lies 

fallow  all  the  summer. 
Speene,  sb.  a  cow's  teat. 

Spry-wood,     sb.     small     wood. 

'  Spray  of  the  sea,'  the  foam  or 

froth  of  it  blown  at  a  distance. 
Stalder,  sb.  a  stilling,  or  frame  to 

put  ban-els  on. 
Stow,  or  Stove,  v.  'to  stow  or  stove 

ropes,'  is  to  dry  them  in  an  oven. 
Strike-baulk,  v.   to  plough  one 

furrow  and  leave  another. 
Stuppin,  sb.  a  stew-pan  or  skillet. 

Sullage,  or  Suillage,  sb.  muck  or 
dung. 

Swart,  or  Swarth,  adj.  a  dark 
green  ;  '  the  wheat  looks  very 
swarth.'  The  Germans  call  a 
[certain]  wood  Schwartzwald. 
Hence  swarthy.  [Surely  it  means 
simply  dark,  without  the  green.'] 

Swig,  sb.  suck  or  draught;  'I 
took  a  hearty  swig.' 

Taant,  adj.  tall,  or  too  Kigh  for 
its  breadth  or  bigness ;  '  a  taant 
mast,  house,'  &c. 

Tagge,  sb.  a  sheep  of  12  months 

old. 
Tas,  or  Tarse,  sb.  a  mow  of  corn. 

(A.S.  tas.) 
Tatter,  adj. ragged,  cross, peevish; 

'  he  is  a  very  tatter  man.' 
Tilt,  Tilth,  sb.  ordering  land  for 

sowing;    'he  has  a  good  tilth,' 

or  'his  land  is  in   good  tilth  J 

(A.S.  «».) 
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Timings,  sb.  pi.  grounds  of  beer. 

[A.S.  twimingd  (!),  says  Lewis ; 
but  C£  O.Eng.  teem,  to  pour  out.] 

Toare,  sb.  grass  and  rubbish  on 
corn-land,  after  the  corn  is  reap- 
ed ;  or  the  long  four-grass  in  pas- 
ture fields. 

Tovet,  sb.  half  a  bushel.  [From 
A.S.  twafat,  says  Lewis ;  he 
means  two,  fatu,  i.  e.  two  vats. 
The  derivation  is  possible.] 

Twitter,  sb.  a  fit  of  laughter; 
'  he  is  in  a  mighty  twitter.' 

Warp,  sb.  four  of  a  thing;  'a 
warp  of  herrings.' 

Wattle,  sb.  a  hurdle. 


Waure,  sb.  sea-woor  or  sea- 
wrack.  (A.S.  war.} 

Went,  sb.  a  way ;  '  the  four 
wents,'  or  cross- way.  [i.  e.  a  place 
where  four  roads  meet.] 

Whilk,  Whitter,  v.  to  complain. 

Windrow,  sb.  sheaves  of  corn  set 
up  in  a  row  one  against  another, 
that  the  wind  may  blow  betwixt 
them  ;  or  a  row  of  grass  in  hay- 
making. 

ADDENDUM. 

[From  the  same  work,  p.  119.] 

WMewer,  sb.  (from  whiew,  the 
noise  made  in  driving  hogs). 
'  He  is  a  whiewer,'  i.  e.  he  is  a 
shrewd,  sharp,  or  violent  man. 


XII. 
GLOSSARY  OF  WORDS  USED  IN  HEREFORDSHIRE; 

BY   JOHN   DFNCUMB,   A.M. 


[THE  following  account  of  (Herefordshire)  Provincial  Customs, 
with  the  annexed  Herefordshire  Glossary,  is  reprinted  from  '  Collec- 
tions towards  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Hereford,' 
by  John  Duncuinb;  4to.  Hereford,  1804;  vol.  i.,  pages  206 — 215.] 

PROVINCIAL  CUSTOMS. 

1.  Visiting  Wells. — The  heathens  are  known  to  have  paid  adoration 
to  wells  and  fountains  :  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  adopted  this 
practice,  and  hence  many  wells  are  still  termed  Holy  Wells,  or  re- 
tain the  name  of  some  saint  to  whom  they  were  dedicated.1      St 
Ethelbert's  Well,  in   the  city   of  Hereford,   and   many  others  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  are  still  in  some  repute  for  their  sup- 
posed medicinal  qualities.     A  well  in  the  parish  of  Dindor  excites 
much  emulation  on  each  New-year's  Day,  in  a  contest  for  the  first 
pail-full  of  water,  which  is  termed  the  cream  of  the  well,  and  is 
presented  to  some   neighbour  as  a  mark  of  respect,  and  a  pledge 
of  good  fortune ;    a  pecuniary  compliment   is    expected  in  return. 
This  custom  appears  harmless ;  but  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps, 
to  point  out  any  useful  or  laudable  purpose  resulting  from  it. 

2.  Breaking  a  looking-glass  is  accounted  an  omen  of  ill  fortune. 
This  notion  probably  arose  from  the  use  of  mirrors  in  the  divination 
of  magicians ; 2  but  the  expence  of  replacing  it  seems  the  real  extent 
of  the  misfortune. 

1  Brand's  edition  of  Bourne's  Antiquitates  Vulgares. 
•  Ibid. 
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3.  Wens  in  the  neck  are  supposed  to  be  cured  by  the  application 
of  the   hands  of  a   malefactor,    immediately  after    execution.      A 
number  of  persons  generally  attend  the  gallows  on  these  occasions, 
in  order  to  make  trial  of  this  strange  experiment.     To  commit  any 
maculated  part  to  the  touch  of  the  dead,  with  the  hope  of  effect- 
ing a  cure,  has  long  been  a  custom  in  different  parts,  and  a  more 
absurd  one  cannot  easily  be  imagined;    the  necks  of  malefactors 
suffering  death  by  strangulation,  and  the  necks  of  persons  afflicted 
with  wens,  are  the  parts  particularly  affected  in  both  cases ;    but 
what  further  connection  may  exist,  or  by  what  means  short  of  a 
miracle  this  application  is   expected  to  operate  a  cure,  seems  alto- 
gether inexplicable. 

4.  Decking  graves  with  flowers,  after  an  interment,  universally 
obtains  in  this  country  and  throughout  Wales.     Pliny  in  his  natural 
history,  Cicero  in  his  oration  on  Lucius  Plancius,  and  Virgil  in  his 
sixth  ^Eneid,  fully  prove  this  to  have  been  a  funeral  rite  amongst  the 
heathens.     Ovid  seems  to  allude  to  it  in  the  following  line,  or  at 
least  the  translator  had  it  in  his  mind  : — 

Est  honor  et  tumulis,  animas  placare  paternas. — Ovid.  Fast.  [ii.  533.] 
'  Tombs  have  their  honors  too  :  our  parents  crave 
Some  slender  present  to  adorn  their  grave. ' 

It  appears  also  from  Durant l  and  Moresin,2  that  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians adopted  its  practice.  St  Ambrose,  in  his  funeral  oration  on 
the  death  of  Valentinian,  in  the  fourth  century,  and  Sfc  Jerome  in 
his  epistle  to  Pammachius  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  about  the 
same  period,  expressly  mention  it :  some  of  the  best  English  writers 
have  also  celebrated  it.  Shakespeare,  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
makes  Capulet  observe, 

1  Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse  : ' 

but  this  does  not  clearly  decide  whether  the  flowers  were  deposited 
in  the  coffin  with  the  body,  or  were  placed  on  the  grave  :  but  Gay 
expressly  writes, 

'  Upon  her  grave  the  rosemary  they  threw, 
The  daisy,  butter-flower,  and  endive  blue.' 

1  Ritual  of  Divine  Offices.  2  Origin  and  Increase  of  Depravity. 
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Dr  Smollet,  in  his  Koderic  Random,  has  left  a  pleasing  and  pathetic 
verse  on  the  subject : — 

'  Wilt  thou,  Monimia,  shed  a  gracious  tear 

On  the  cold  grave  where  all  my  sorrows  rest ; 
Strew  vernal  flowers,  applaud  my  love  sincere, 
And  bid  the  turf  lie  easy  on  my  breast  ? ' 

Collins  also,  in  his  Dirge  in  Cymbeline,  has  the  following  : 

'  To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village-hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom, 
And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring.' 

The  late  Mr  Mason,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Vernon,  in  the  year 
1787,  composed  his  'Elegy  in  a  Church-yard  in  Wales;'  the 
practice  under  consideration  is  one  of  its  leading  subjects. 

Mr  Strutt  also  cites  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  additions  to 
Camden,  saying,  that  of  old  it  was  usual  to  adorn  the  graves  of  the 
deceased  with  roses  and  other  flowers,  but  more  especially  those  of 
lovers,  round  whose  tombs  they  often  planted  rose-trees.  Some 
traces,  he  observes,  of  this  ancient  custom  were  then  remaining  in 
the  church-yard  of  Ockley,  in  Surrey ;  but  they  have  since  yielded 
to  obliterating  time. 

As  a  mark  of  affection  to  the  deceased;  as  an  emblem  of  the 
shortness  of  human  life,  ('  man  cometh  up  and  is  cut  down  like 
a  flower ; ')  or  finally,  as  intimating  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in 
the  temporary  decay  and  vernal  renovation  of  flowers — this  custom 
has  many  claims  to  respect ;  and  although  its  origin  may  not  have 
been  altogether  free  from  superstition,  the  practice  is  not  marked 
with  that  absurdity  which  is  too  often  found  in  popular  observ- 
ances. 

5.  Nails  of  fingers  are  supposed  to  be  cut  with  more  propriety  on 
Monday  mornings  than  on  any  other  day.  The  Romans  observed 
this  on  their  Nundince,  or  every  ninth  day.  Ausonius  states  Wed- 
nesday as  favourable  to  this  purpose,  Thursday  for  cutting  the 
beard,  and  Friday  for  the  hair. 

1  Ungues  Mercurio,  barbam  Jove,  Cypride  crines.: 
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Some  ancient  superstition  may  possibly  have  given  rise  to  this  prac- 
tice; but  any  preparations  for  industry  seem  to  be  made  with 
peculiar  propriety  at  the  beginning  of  a  week,  or  of  any  other 
stated  division  of  time. 

G.  Cinders  springing  suddenly  from  the  fire  are  often  examined, 
and,  according  to  their  respective  forms,  are  called  either  coffins 
or  purses,  and  consequently  deemed  presages  of  death  or  wealth. 
This  may  have  some  reference  to  the  ancient  ordeal  by  fire ;  but 
at  present  it  seems  only  calculated  to  elevate  or  depress  the  most 
weak  and  credulous  minds. 

7.  Decking  houses  with  green  boughs. — On  the  first  day  of  May, 
the  juvenile  part    of  both  sexes   rise   early  in  the  morning,  and, 
walking  to  some  neighbouring  wood,  supply  themselves  with  green 
branches  of  trees.     Returning  home,  the  boughs  are  placed  against 
the  doors  and  houses,  and  are  kept  there  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day.      The  birch-tree  being  early  in  vegetation,  is  invariably 
chosen  in  this  country  for  the  first  of  May  ;  and  on  Ascension  Day 
the  elm.     They  are  sold  to  those  who  have  not  opportunities  of  pro- 
curing them  otherwise.     The  Romans  had  their  annual  feast  during 
the  kalends  of  May,  in  honour  of  Flora.1  Polydore  Virgil  notices  that 
the  houses  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  England,  were  annually  decorated 
with  boughs  :  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  mentions  it  as  a  cus- 
tom observed  in  the  metropolis,   and  quotes  from  Hall  an  account 
of  Henry  VIII.  riding  a  maying,  from  Greenwich  to  Shooter's  Hill, 
with  Catherine  his  queen,  and  many  lords  and  ladies.     Mr  Eorlase, 
also,  in  his  curious  account  of  the  manners  of  Cornwall,2  observes, 
that    'an  ancient  custom  still  retained  by  the  Cornish,  is  that  of 
decking  their  doors  and  porches,  on  the  first  of  May,  with  green 
boughs  of  the   sycamore  and  hawthorn,  and  of  planting  trees,  or 
rather  stumps  of  trees,  before  their  houses.' 

Joy  and  gratitude  to  providence,  on  the  return  of  spring  and  the 
revival  of  vegetation,  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  this  practice,  and 
thus  far  it  is  entitled  to  respect. 

8.  On  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  children  visit  their  parents,  and 

1  Kennett's  Antiquities.  2  Brand's  Antiquities. 
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present  them  with  cakes  :  offerings  of  this  kind  are  very  ancient ; 
one  of  the  laws  of  Numa  Pompilius  ordained  that  the  gods  should 
be  worshipped  with  corn  and  a  salted  cake.  We  read,  also,  that 
'  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the 
Lord ; ' l  and  amongst  the  Hebrews,  offerings  of  grain,  meal,  and 
cakes,  were  very  frequently  made  in  the  temple  and  on  the  altar. 
Bailey,  however,  supposes  the  custom  to  be  derived  from  the 
respect  formerly  paid  to  the  mother-church  on  mid-lent  Sunday,  by 
annual  offerings  on  the  high  altar.  Wheatley,  in  his  dissertation 
on  the  common  prayer,  observes,  that  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent 
is  generally  called  mid-lent,  although  Bishop  Sparrow  and  others 
term  it  Dominica  refectionis,  the  Sunday  of  refreshment,  because 
the  gospel  for  that  day  treats  of  our  Saviour  miraculously  feeding 
the  five  thousand ;  or  because  the  first  lesson  in  the  morning  con- 
tains the  story  of  Joseph  entertaining  his  brethren.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice,  its  observance  is 
justified  by  merely  considering  it  as  a  pleasing  and  pious  mark  of 
filial  respect  and  attention.  This  custom  is  very  general  here. 

9.  On  Christmas  Day  it  is  deemed  an  omen  of  ill  fortune,  or 
want  of  success,  when  a  female  first  enters  the  house  in  a  morning : 
perhaps  this  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  it  be  sup- 
posed that  at  that  season  in  particular,  all  industrious  housewives 
should  be  attending  to  their  own  domestic  affairs,  instead  of  gadding 
about  to  promote  idleness  amongst  their  neighbours. 

10.  On  St  Stephen's  day  it  is  a  general  custom  to  bleed  the  cattle  ; 
perhaps,  because  that  day  being  esteemed  a  holy-day,  the  services  of 
the  cattle  can  be  the  better  dispensed  with. 

11.  Innocents'  day,  and  Fridays,  and  the  day  of  the  week  on  which 
Innocents'  day  happens  in  each  year,  are  esteemed  unpropitious  to 
any  undertaking  or  business  commenced  on  them.     Ezra's  calender, 
which  was  pretended  to  have  been  received  from  heaven,  contained 
the  days  of  the  year  which  were  auspicious  or  unfortunate.2    The 
Eomans  also  had  their  Dies  fasti  and  nefasti ;   and  the  Saxons  held 
similar  opinions.     These  prove  the  antiquity  of  this  distinction,  but 
its  utility  cannot  be  so  easily  demonstrated. 

1  Genesis,  chap.  iv.  ver.  3.  2  Blair's  Lectures,  fol.  28. 
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12.  On  Twelfth  eve  thirteen  small  fires  are  lighted  on  the  growing 
wheat,  and  cakes  and  liquor  distributed  on  the  spot,  amidst  the  loud 
invocations  of  the  party  for  the  prosperity  of  the  owner,  and  a  plen- 
tiful produce  of  grain  on  his  lands.    This  custom  is  well  known  under 
the  name  of  wassailing,  or  wishing  health,  (from  the  Saxon  language,) 
and  is  of  great  antiquity.     It  probably  arose  from  the  Roman  feasts 
offered  to  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn,  whose  favour  was  thus  invoked. 
A  kind  of  divination  is  also  practised  on  these  occasions  :  a  cake  is 
placed  on  the  horn  of  a  favourite  ox  ;  the  health  of  the  animal  is 
then  toasted,  and  if  the  cake  is  thrown  in  one  direction,  it  becomes 
the  property  of  the  principal  servant,  or  otherwise  that  of  the  lowest. 

1 3.  Harvest  supper  is  observed  with  increased  festivities,  after  the 
grain  has  been  safely  lodged  in  barns  or  ricks.     This  custom  is  obvi- 
ously connected  with  the  other :  the  one  is  a  supplication,  the  other 
a  thanksgiving  for  the  bounty  of  providence ;  and,  when  stripped  of 
the  erroneous  opinions  which  gave  them  origin,  are  at  once  praise- 
worthy and  pleasing.     Thomson's  beautiful  description  of  this  festi- 
vity, in  his  Seasons,  is  well  known.1 

14.  The  moon's  increase  was  considered  by  the  Saxons  as  the 
proper  time  to  commence  any  important  business ;  whilst  the  wane 
of  the  moon  was  an  inauspicious  period  :  with  us  the  custom  is  pre- 
served even  in  trivial  matters,  and  hogs  are  killed  when  the  moon  is 
increasing,  in  order  that  the  fat  of  the  bacon  may  not  be  dissolved  in 
the  boiling.     Dr  Johnson  observes  that,  within  his  own  memory,  a 
precept  to  this  effect  was  annually  given  in  one  of  the  English  al- 
manacks, and  that  he  found,  in  his  journey  to  the  Western  Islands, 
the  inhabitants  expected  better  crops  of  grain  by  sowing  their  seed 
in  the  moon's  increase.      This  strange  observance  perhaps  originated 
from  the  idolatrous  worship  formerly  paid  to  the  moon. 

15.  Parish  feasts  or  wakes  are  held  in  the  church-yards  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  day  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated. 
The  athletic  exercises,  and   common  festivities,  practised  on  these 
occasions,  were  evidently  instituted  in  honour   of  their    tutelary 
patron. 

1  Autumn,  line  1221. 
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PROVINCIAL   WORDS  AND   PHRASES. 


Along.     See  Will. 
Anunt,  prep.  (?)  opposite. 
Arg,  v.  to  argue. 

Backer,  adv.  comp.  further  back. 

Bag,  v.  '  to  bag  peas,'  to  cut  them 
in  harvest :  to  hack  them. 

Bannut,  s.  the'  fruit  of  the  com- 
mon walnut ;  the  growing  tree  is 
also  called  bannut,  but  the  con- 
verted timber,  walnut. 

Bath,  s.  a  female  pig. 

Beesom,  Besom,  s.  a  broom  made 
of  birch. 

Beethy,  adj.  withered. 

Bren  it,  inter/ '.  burn  it !  an  excla- 
mation. Spencer.  [Spenser  has 
brenne  for  burn,  F.  Q,.  iv.  3.  45 ; 
but  not  bren  itj\ 

Buck,  v.  to  wash  coarse  linen,  by 
beating  it  with  a  flat  wooden 
mallet  on  a  bucking-stool,  placed 
in  shallow  water,  or  by  the  side 
of  a  pool  or  river. 

Cantle,  s.  a  piece  of  bread  or 
cheese. 

Collogue,  v.  to  join  together  (in 
a  bad  sense)  in  league  or  conver- 
sation. Shakespeare  terms  it  to 
colleague.  [Colleagued  in  Hamlet, 
i.  2.  21,  is  probably  different  from 
collogue,  which  Webster  refers  to 
Lat.  colloqui.~] 

Colly,  adj.  black;  from  coal. 
— Shakespeare.  See  note  on 
Shakespeare  by  Dr  Farmer.  [The 
form  in  Sh.  is  collied,  Mids.  N. 
Dr.  i.  1.  145.] 

Cornel,  s.  a  corner. 

Cot,  s.  a  barn  for  folding  sheep. 
Spencer  calls  them  cotes.  ['  Cotes, 
sheepecotes ; '  gloss,  by  E.  K.  to 
Spenser,  Shep.  Kal.  December.'] 


Cotting,  s.  folding  sheep  in  a 
barn. 

Cowde,  adj.  obstinate,  unmanage- 
able. 

Cratch;  s.  a  rack  for  hay  in  a 
stable. 

Cream,  s. '  The  cream  of  the  well,' 
the  first  pail-full  of  water  taken 
from  particular  wells  on  each 
New  Year's  Day.  See  p.  55. 

Curst,  adj.  '  a  curst  fellow,  [i.  e.] 
'  ferox,  contumax,  morosus,  irri- 
tabilis.' — Etymol.  Ang.  Oxford, 
qio.  1743. 

Daddock,  s.  dead  oak,  but  applied 
to  any  other  wood,  so  dry  and 
decayed  as  to  be  easily  pulver- 
ized. 

Danish,  adj.  embarrassed,  easily 
abashed. 

Dank,  adj.  damp. 

Dawney,  adj.  damp. 

Delve,  v.  to  dig. 

Doff,  v.  to  do  off,  or  put  off,  like 
clothes.— Shakesp. 

Doit,  s.  a  small  coin ;  from  the 
French. — Ibid.  [Dutch  duit.~\ 

Donnings,  s.  pi.  fine  clothes. — 
Spencer.  [Sp.  has  only  the  verb 
don,  to  put  on.] 

Dure,  v.  to  endure  for  a  time  ; 
hence  the  word  durable.  [Dure  is 
in  the  A.  V.  Matt.  xiii.  21.] 

Fadge,  v.  '  to  fadge  it,'  to  go  on, 

to  proceed. — Shakesp.    [Tw.  Nt. 

ii.  2.] 
Fear,   v.  '  to  fear  a  person,'    to 

frighten  a  person. — Ibid.   [Meas. 

for  Meas.  ii.  1.  2.] 
Fellows,  s.  pi.  servants  employed 

in  husbandry. 
Find,  v.  '  to  find  to  a  child,'  to  be 

sponsor  at  a  christening. 
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Fitchock,  s.  a  pole-cat;  from 
Shakespeare's  fitchew.  \_Fitchock, 
fitchew,  fitchet,  are  all  diminutives 
from  a  form  fitch.  Fitchew  occurs 
in  K.  Lear,  iv.  6.] 

Flitchen,  s.  a  flitch  of  bacon. 

Floatsome,  s.  timber,  &c.,  acci- 
dentally carried  down  a  river  by 
a  flood. — See  JacoVs  Diet. 

Fold,  s.  a  farm-yard. 

Frightful,  adj.  easily  frightened. 

From,  adj.  early  and  luxuriant 
in  vegetation. 

Fund,  pp.  (])  found. — Spencer. 

Gawn,  s.  a  gallon. 

Geers,  s.  pi.  harness  for  horses. 
Shakespeare  uses  it  [not  geers, 
but  gear]  for  attire  in  general. 

Gib,  s.  a  male  cat,  castrated. 
[From  Gilbert ;  the  g  is  hard.] 

Give,  v.  l  to  give  the  time  of  day,' 
to  show  any  little  civility  or 
respect  to  others ;  to  tell  a  per- 
son the  time  of  day  is  one  of  the 
easiest  civilities,  and  one  very 
frequently  required ;  hence,  per- 
haps, others,  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, became  included  under 
the  same  phrase. 

Glat,  s.  a  gap  in  a  hedge. 

Glean,  v.  to  lease  corn. 

Gorse,  or  Gost,  s.  furze. 

Gorsty,  adj.  abounding  with 
furze. 

Graff,  s.  a  graft. — Shakesp. 
Evelyn,  &c. 

Groats,  s.  pi.  oats  hulled,  but 
not  ground.  In  the  glossary  of 
Lancashire  words  it  is  derived 
from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  sig- 
nifying far,  meal,  [A.S.  grut, 
meal.] 

Half-saved,  adj.  half-witted. 

Her,  pron.  vulgarly  used  for  she, 
and  vice  versa. 


Him,  pron.  vulgarly  used  for  he. 
Incense,  v.  to  inform. 

Johnny,  s.  a  silly  fellow.  Shakesp. 
[Sh.  has  John,  not  Johnny.'] 
Thus  also  our  word  Zany,  from 
the  Italian  Zane,  a  diminutive  of 
Giovanni  (John)  in  some  of  their 
dialects. — Capell's  Glossary  of 
Shakesp. 

Kilt,  pp.  killed. — Spencer.  [F. 
Q.  i.  10,  57.] 

Make,  v.  '  to  make  the  door,'  to 

make  fast  the  door. 
Mammocks.    See  Tear. 
Mantle,  s.  a  cloak. 
Mewed,  ^.cooped  up. —  Shakesp. 

[Mids.  Nt.  Dr.  i.  1.] 
Millard,  or  Millet,  s.  a  miller. 
Mixen,  s.  a  dunghill. 

Mosey,  adj.  decayed;  from  the 
French  moisi. 

Nail-passer,  s.  a  gimlet. 

Neshe,   adj.  tender:    'the  nesJie 

cowslip.' — Shakesp.         [Not    in 

Shakespeare.] 
Nose,  v.  to  smell. — Ibid.    [Ham. 

iv.  3.] 

Observant,  adj.  observing,  atten- 
tive.— Shakesp.  [Hamlet,  i.  1. 
71.] 

Odd-mark,  s.  one-third  of  the 
arable  land  of  a  farm ;  thus,  if  a 
farm  comprised  150  acres,  under 
tillage,  it  was  divided,  according 
to  the  old  mode  of  husbandry, 
into  three  equal  parts ;  one 
under  fallow,  another  under 
wheat,  and  a  third  under  Lent 
grain ;  the  odd-mark  particularly 
applies  to  the  fallow,  as  under 
preparation  for  wheat. 

Orchat,  s.  orchard.  —  Philips, 
Evelyn,  &c. 
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Orl,  s.  the  wood  alder. 

Over,  prep,  compared  with  ;  '  this 
thing  is  far  better  over  that.' 

Overlight,  v.  to  alight  from  a 
horse  or  carriage. 

Overlook,  v.  to  bewitch  in  a  bad 
sense;  thus  any  animal  which, 
from  unknown  causes,  has  ceased 
to  thrive,  is  supposed  to  haye 
been  overlooked. 

Peas-eddis,  s.  peas-stubble. 

Pen,  v.  to  shut  up  or  confine. 
'  Penn'd  up,'  pp.  shut  up  or  con- 
fined. 

Flock,  s.  a  small  meadow. 

Prodigal,  adj.  proud. 

Powse,  s.  pulse,  beans,  peas,  &c. 
— Drayton. 

ftuist,  s.  a  wood-pidgeon.  'A 
queer  quist,'  a  quiz,  or  queer 
feUow. 

Riddle,  s.  a  sieve. 

Scog,  v.  to  boast.  'A  scogging 
fellow,*  a  braggadocio. 

Sellers,  s.  pi.  upper  chambers, 
nearest  the  sun. 

Spittle,  s.  a  spade. 

Stonnd,  pp.  stunned. — Spencer. 
[P.  Q.  v.  11.  29.] 

Suity,  adj.  uniform ;  also,  well 
suited. 

Sweltered,  adj.  much  heated. 
Spencer  uses  swelt,  whence,  per- 
haps, sultry.  \_Swelt  =  burnt, 
F.  Q.  i.  7.  6.] 

Tack,  s.  grass  or  clover  for  horses 
and  cattle,  hired  by  the  week, 
month,  or  quarter. 

Taking,  s.  a  swelling  on  the  body 
not  visibly  occasioned  by  ex- 
ternal injury. 


Tang,  v.  to  tinkle. — Shakespeare. 
It  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
noise  made  whilst  bees  are  in  the 
act  of  swarming. 

Tap,  v.  '  to  tap  a  shoe,'  to  renew 
the  sole  of  a  shoe. 

Tear,  v.  'to  tear  to  mammocks,' 
to  tear  into  pieces. — Shakesp.  [In 
Sh.  it  is  mammocked ;  Cor.  i.  3.] 

Tedd,  v.  to  spread  new  mown 
grass.— Diet.  Eust.  f.  1669. 

Tine,  v.  '  to  tine  a  hedge,'  to 
finish  a  new-made  hedge  by  en- 
twining stronger  wood  on  the  top 
of  it.  [Nothing  to  do  with  en- 
twine; but  from  A.S.  t$nan.~\ 

Tinnet,  or  Tinning,  s.  wood  proper 
for  tining.  See  above. 

Toilet,  s.  a  hay-loft.      . 

Translator,  s.  a  cobler. 

Try,  s.  a  wire  screen  for  cleans- 
ing wheat  from  the  chaff. 

Tump,  s.  a  hillock,  tumulus. 

Tush,  v.  to  drag,  as  timber. 

Wain,  s.  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen 
only,  worked  abreast. 

Wake,  s.  a  parish  feast,  held  on 
the  Sunday  after  the  day  of  the 
Saint  to  whom  the  church  is  de- 
dicated. 

Walnut,  s.  the  tree  or  fruit  of  the 
double  walnut  only.  See  Bannut. 

Wig,  s.  a  small  cake. 

Will  you  go  along  ?  will  you  go 

along  with  me  or  him  ? 
Woont,  s.  a  mole. 

Worthine,  s.  [a]  quantity  of  land, 
so  called  in  the  manor  of  Kings- 
land;  the  tenants  of  such 
lands  have  been  styled  worthies. 
— Jacob's  Dictionary. 

Yat,  s.  a  gate. — Diet.  Eust. 
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APPENDIX : 


WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 


Acre.  See  Customary  acre,  Hop 
acre. 

Bushel  of  grain ;  ten  gallons. 

Bushel  of  malt;  eight  gallons 
and  a  half. 

Customary  acre ;  two-thirds  of  a 
statute  acre. 

Day's  math  is  applied  only  to 
meadow  or  grass  lands,  and  aver- 
ages about  a  statute  acre;  ia 
other  words,  it  is  that  quantity 
of  grass  usually  mown  by  one 
man  in  one  day,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  hay. 

Hop  acre ;  that  space  of  ground 


which  is  occupied  by  1000  plants, 
viz.  about  half  a  statute  acre. 

Lugg,  s.  '  a  lugg ',  forty-nine 
square  yards  of  coppice  wood. 

Perch  of  fencing ;  seven  yards. 

Perch  of  land ;  five  yards  and  a 
half  (same  as  statute). 

Perch  of  walling;  sixteen  feet 
and  a  half. 

Pound,  s.  a  'pound  of  fresh  but- 
ter', eighteen  ounces. 

Stone,  s. '  a  stone ',  twelve  pounds. 

Wood  measure  bears  a  proportion 
to  the  statute  measure,  as  49  to 
30|,  but  it  is  generally  under- 
stood as  8  are  to  5. 


XIII.    EARLY  SCOTTISH  GLOSSARY; 

SELECTED  FROM  DUNCAN'S  APPENDIX  ETYMOLOGIC,  A.D.  1595. 


[THE  following  selections  from  Duncan's  Appendix  Etymologise 
(A..V.  1595)  have  been  made  for  the  E.  D.  S.  by  John  Small,  M.A., 
the  University  Librarian,  Edinburgh,  editor  of  Gawain  Douglas,  &c. 
Mr  Small's  introductory  remarks  are  here  subjoined.] 

Perhaps  the  earliest  extant  printed  Scottish  Glossary  is  to  be 
found  appended  to  a  Latin  grammar  which  was  issued  from  the  press 
in  the  year  1595,  of  which  the  title  is  as  follows  : — '  Latinae  Gram- 
maticae  pars  prior,  siue  Etymologia  Latina  in  usum  rudiorum.'  The 
second  part  of  the  grammar  is  entitled,  'Appendix  Etymologise  ad 
copiam  exemplorum  una  cum  indice  interpreted  The  imprint  being 
— 'Edinburgi,  Excudebat  Robertus  Waldegrave,  Typographus  Re- 
gius, 1595.' 

The  name  of  the  Author  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page,  but 
from  the  laudatory  verses  addressed  to  him,  prefixed  to  the  work,  the 
book  is  attributable  to  the  pen  of  Andrew  Duncan,  Rector  of  the 
grammar-school  of  Dundee,  afterwards  one  of  the  Regents  in  St 
Leonard's  College,  St  AndreAv's,  and  minister  of  Crail,  Fifeshire. 
Duncan  was  the  author  of  another  work  on  grammar,  ('  Studiorum 
Puerilium  Clauis,'  printed  also  by  "Waldegrave  in  1597),  and  of  some 
controversial  letters,  caused  by  circumstances  which  occurred  in  his 
somewhat  eventful  career,  a  notice  of  which  will  be  found  in  Scott's 
Fasti  Ecclesise  Scoticanae,  v.  ii.,  p.  416.  His  death  took  place  in 
1626,  when  he  was  aged  about  66. 

The  Glossary  appended  to  the  'Appendix  Etymologise'  of  1595 
contains  the  following  words  which  are  somewhat  unusual ;  and,  as 
several  of  them  do  not  occur  in  Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictionary,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  this  work  of  Duncan  was  unknown  to  the 
great  Scottish  Lexicographer. 
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Abnuo,  to  nod  fra,  to  refuse. 
Abutor,  to  abuse  or  spil. 
Accendo,  succendo,  to  kendill. 

Acipenser,    a   fish    called     the 

stuir.  4 

Acer,  -cris,  -e,  sharp,  fell. 
Acer,  -eris,  the  maser  tree. 
Acinus,  the  kirnell  of  a  rasing  or 

berrie. 

Acquire,  to  get  or  conquesse.     8 
Acus.  -eris,  palea,  cafFe. 
Addo,  to  eik. 
Adeps,  creash,  tallon. 
Adhuc,  set,  hithertils.  12 

Alauda,  galerita,  a  lauerok. 
Alcedo,  halcyon,  vel  halcyonis ;  a 

sea-maw:  fulica. 
AUuvio,  vel-es,   diluvium,  inun- 

datio,  a  spate  of  water. 
Alnus,  ane  aller-tree.  16 

Altercor,  litigo,  to  flite. 
Alumnus,  a  foster-barne. 
Ambarvalia,  vel  amburbalia ; 

the    feast    for    the  cornes,   the 

going-daies. 

Amabilis,  luifesome.  20 

Amasius,  a  lemman. 
Amarus,  sower. 
Amicio,  vestio,  to  cleith. 
Amphora,  a  stope.  24 

Ampulla,  a  pig ;  vrna. 
Anas,  a  cluike. 

Anfractus,  ambages,  a  boutgate. 
Anguilla,  an  eale.  28 

Anguis,  ane  edder. 
Anhelo,  to  peigh  or  pant. 
Anhelus,  pursie,  or  short-ended. 
Annitor,  to  leane  to,  to  prease.32 
Annonna,  far,  vittall. 
Ansa,  a  bickering,  a  buckler. 


Anser,  a  guise  or  ganner. 

Anteambulo,  -onis ;  a  ganger 
before,  a  convoyer.  36 

Antenna,  a  ship-rae. 
Antilena,  an  horse-tie. 

Apollinares,  plaies  in  praise  of 
Apollo. 

Appareo,  to  appeare,  to  com- 
peire.  40 

Area,  cista,  a  kest. 

Argentarius,  a  bancor  or  purse- 
maister. 

Aro,  to  teele. 

Arripio,  to  plucke,  or  rug  to  me ; 

d  rapio.  44 

Aruspex,   extispex;   a  gesser  of 

thinges    to    come    by    beastes 

bowells. 

As,  a  pound  weight,   a  shilling, 

heale  geare,  haerea  ex  asse. 
Asper,  rough,  sharpe,  carlish. 

Assecla,  a  skemler,  a  page,  a 
lackay.  48 

Asser,  a  deele  or  plank. 

Asturco,  a  lennat  of  Spaine. 

Asylum,  a  gyrth  or  refuge. 

Auctio,  rowping  of  geare ;  ab 
augeo.  52 

Audaz,  peirt,  balde ;  ab  audeo. 

Augur,  a  gesser  be  the  chinning 
of  birds ;  ab  avium  garritu. 

Aura,  a  soft  cule  of  wind,  bright- 
nes. 

Aurigo,  the  guldsoch ;  morbus 
Regius.  56 

Auspex,  a  gesser  by  the  sight  of 
fowles. 

Axis,  an  axetre. 

Balbutio,  to  bladder. 
Balneum,  a  bathstoue. 

Beneloquus,  fairewordie ;  qui 
bene  loquitur.  3 
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Bubile,    a    nolte    byer : 

stabulum. 
Bubo,  ane  howlet. 
Bucolica,       bulks       containing 

ballads  of  hirdmen. 
Bufo,  rubeta,  a  tade. 
Bullio,  to  seith,or  playas  apot.  8 
Buris,  vcl  -a :  the  plough  taile. 
Buxus,  the  bush-tree. 

Cadaver,  a  dead  carion. 

Caeruleus,  blewe. 

Calo,  -onis,  a  gudget,  or  burden- 
bearer,  Lixa. 

Calix,  poculum,  a  cop.  4 

Calvo,  -as,  calvum  facia,  to  make 
beld. 

Camera,  a  vowte. 

Cancelli,  a  tirleisse. 

Cancer,  a  parten,  or  canker.       8 

Cantillo,  to  chante  or  chirme. 

Capesso,  to  prease,  to  take. 

Cardo,  a  doore-band. 

Cassis,  -idis,  hcec,  galea ;  ane 
hew-mound.  12 

Cassita,  alauda  ;  a  laueroke. 

Castro,  -as,  to  geld,  to  libbe. 

Cataracta,  a  porculles,  a  lin. 

Catinus,  vel  -um,  a  plat  or 
charger.  16 

Causor,  to  alleadge  an  excuse. 

Celox,  a  fleebote. 

Cento,  a  rough  couering  of  sundry 
peces;  a  wark  made  of  sundrie 
fragments  of  verses,  a  mingle 
mangle. 

Cerdo,  a  mender  of  schoone.     20 
Cepa,  ane  on^ion. 
Certamen,  a  strife  or  bonspale. 
Cervical,  a  boulster  of  a  bed. 
Cespito,  to  snapper  or  stumble.  24 
Charitas,  dilectio;  luif,  deirnes. 
Cicatrix,  a  wamme. 


Classis,  a  flote  of  ships. 
Coagulo,  to  gar  lapper  or  curd.  28 
Conors,  a  band  of  suldarts. 

Colo,  -as,  to  sy  th  or  passe  througli 

a  claith. 

Columen,  the  chiefe  post  or  lairg. 
Compesco,  to  stanche,  or  dantoun. 
Concrepo,  to  gig  like  a  doore.   33 
Concutio,  to  shake  or  brangle. 
Condo,  to  lay  up,  to  big,  to  hide. 

Confundo,  to  confound  ;  to  3ett 
altogither.  36 

Consul,  a  bailee  or  burrow- 
maister. 

Contagio,  an  infection  or  smitting- 
sicknes. 

Conventus,  a  tryest  or  assemblie. 

Convitior,  to  flyte  vpon  ane.    40 

Copiae,  an  oist,  or  riches. 

Cornicen,    qui    cornu    canit,    a 

blawer  on  the  home. 
Corylus,  the  hasill-tree. 
Crepido,  a  creik.  44 

Crepida,  a  pautoun,  or  mule. 
Crepundia,  bairnes  plagues. 
Crux,  a  crosse,  a  gallowse ;  liinc 

crucio. 

Crocio,  to  crowp  like  a  rauine. 
Cubile,  a  bed  or  chalmer ;  h-inc 

cubiculum,  a  bed-chalmer.        49 
Cucurio,  to  crawe  like  a  cock. 

Curculio,  the  wesand  of  the 
throate. 

Daemon,  a  spirit ;  cacodaemon, 
ill  spirit. 

Deauro,  to  overgilt  with  gold. 
Dealbo,  to  bleche,  candefacio. 
Debeo,  I  owe,  or  I  am  obleist.  4 

Dedisco,  to  forjet,  or  learne  the 

contrarie. 
Dedo,  to  3eild. 
Deferveo,  defervesco,  to  cuile. 
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Defectus,  inlaking.  8 

Deglubo,    excorio,    to    flea    the 

skinne. 

Dejero,  to  sweare  a  greate  aith. 
Delphin,  a  pellock. 
Demulceo,  to  clap,  to  straike  with 

the  hand.  12 

Depello,  to  put  away,  to  speane, 

lade  depellere. 
Descendo,  to  go  down,  to  licht 

off,  ex  equo  descendere  :  a  scando. 
Desilio,  to  lowp  down  ;  a  sdlio. 
Detorqneo,  to  wreast.  16 

Dioecesis,  a  diocie  or  iurisdiction. 
Dica,  a  dittay,  or  clame. 
Diligo,  amare  complector,  to  lufe. 
Diploma,    an   euident,    or  letter 

patent.  20 

Dirae,  cursings,  bannings. 
Dims,  cursed,  vengible. 
Dirimo,    to   red   thame  that  are 

fighting,  to  sunder. 
Diripio,toreaueaway;  a  rapio.  24 
Discalceo,      to    pull     off      the 

shoone. 

Discludo,  secludo,  to  steike  out. 
Domo,  -as,  to  dantoun. 
Dux,  a  chiftane,  or  guyde.         28 

Ebur,  the  yuore  bone. 

Edax,    a   great   eater,   a  greedie 

gutte. 

Egeo,  indigeo,  to  mister. 
Eludo,  to  scuffe,  to  shift  off.       4 
Eluvio,    diluvium,   a    speate    of 

watters. 
Elysium,  a  pleasant  fielde  quhair 

gude    mens  soules   dwells  after 

their  death ;  as  poets  feingeis : 

campi  Elysij. 

Embamma,  a  sawce,  intinctus. 
Embryon,  vel  -um  :  the  bairne  in 

the  mothers  wombe  before  it  be 

of  a  perfite  schaip.  8 


Emineo,  to  be  higher  nor  others. 
Emissarium,  a  clowse  ;  db  emitto. 
Enchiridion,  a  little  dagger,  a 

handsome  litle  buike. 
Eqna,  a  meare.  12 

Equiso,  a  horsmaister. 
Excerno,  to  sift  or  boult. 

Excernicnluin,  a  sife  or  boulte- 
claith. 

Excoqno,    to    seathe    away,    to 

fyne.  16 

Excludo,  to  steik  out,  to  cleck. 
Excubiae,    vigilice,    watch    and 

warde. 

Excurro,  to  runne  a  forrey. 
Exerceo,    to    exercise,    to   hald 

doing.  20 

Exhaeres,  disherised. 
Expedio,  to  outred. 
Expendo,  to  wey,  to  spend. 
Expio,  to  hallowe,  to  clenge  be 

sacrifice.  24 

Expiro,  to  blawe  out,  to  gif  vp 

the  ghaist, 

Faba,  a  beane. 
Fabale,  beane-strae. 
Faber  aerarius,  a  tinkler. 

Fabula,   a  tale,   or   dark  play ; 
comoedia,  vel  tragoedia.  4 

Facetise,  mirrie  bourds. 
Facetus,  mirrie,  festivus. 
Falx,  a  huik  or  syith. 
Fama,  rumor,  a  brute.  8 

Farrago,   a  mixture  of  sundrie 

stuffs :  mashlowe. 
Farcimen,  moretum,  a  pudding,  a 

sawster. 
Fascis,  a  fagot  or  packald. 

Favilla,    boat  embers,  a  spark ; 
scintilla.  12 

Febris,  a  feaver. 

Femen,    the   inner   side   of  the 
thigh 
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Femur,   the   vtter   part   of 

thigh. 

Feriae,  haly  daies. 
Ferrumen,  sowder. 
Ferrumino,  to  sowder. 

Ficus,  -i,  -o,  hie :  morbus  quidam; 

the  fyke. 
Fidelia,  a  canne  ;  caniharns.    20 

Filius  -  familias,   the  goodinans 

sonne. 

Filix,  a  fame. 
Filum,  a  threede. 
Findo,  to  cleif.  24 

Fingo,  to  counterfeit,  to  fenjie, 
to  fashion. 

Foenus,  vsura,  ockar. 
Forceps,  tayngs. 

Forfex,  sheers.  28 

Fori,  the  ship  ouerlap, 
Fomax,  a  fornace,  vne,  or  kill. 
Fornix,  a  vawt  or  bordell  house  : 

fornicari. 

Fremo,  to  roare,  to  beire.          32 
Frendeo,  to  gnash  the  teith ;  to 

breck. 
Frontale,  the  heade-steale   of  a 

horse. 

Frumen,  the  throate-bowle. 
Frutex,  a  scrog.  36 

FulcimentTun,  a  prop  or  traist. 
Fuligo,  sute. 
Fulmen,  fyreflaught. 
Fullo,  a  waker  of  claith.  40 

Fumus,  reik. 

Fumarium,     infumibulum,     the 

chimney-heade. 
Funda,  a  slung. 

Fundus,  a  meeling.  44 

Fundo,  -is;  to  powre,  to  $ette. 

Funis,    retinaculum,  a  towe   or 

rape. 
Furfur,    purr/amentum   farinae, 
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branne.  clats,  seids  of  meale.    47 
Furfures,  pi.  scaills  of  the  heade. 


Galea,  cassis,  a  murrion;  galea 
navis,  the  ships  toppe. 

Galerita,  alauda,  a  lauerok. 

Galla,  a  nutgall,  or  a  sowters 
last. 

Galliciuium.  galli  cantus,  cock- 
craw.  4 

Gannio,  to  yealp  like  a  dogge. 

Gausapa,  vel  -um,  vel  (e),  mappa, 
a  buird-claith. 

Gibber,  cruckle-backed. 

Glaber,  -bra,  -bruin;  beld,  yeild, 
depilis.  8 

Glans,  ane  ackorne  ;  glans  plum- 
bea,  ane  leade  bullet. 

Glocio,  to  clock  like  a  henne. 

Glubo,  to  flae  :  excorio. 

Gurges,  a  weele  in  a  water.      1 2 

Gutturnium,  labrum ;  a  lawer. 

Haeres,  ane  aire  of  land  or  geare. 

Harpago,    vncus;    a    cleek    or 

hooke. 
Hebdomas,  hebdomada,  septima- 

na,  an  oulke. 
Herinaceus,     histnx,    an    hur- 

cheon.  4 

Hisco,  to  gasp  or  gant. 
Hirudo,  sanguisuga  ;  a  lochleach. 

Horizon,  the  circle  bounding  our 

sicht. 
Horreo,  to  set  vp  his  bristels,  to 

shiuer  for  cold.  8 

Horror,  gruwing,  or  feare. 
Hordeum,  beare. 
Hospes,  a  ghest  or  host. 
Hydrops,  the  hydropsie.  12 

Illino,  illinio,  to  smeir  on. 
Imbuo,  to  fill,  lit.  to  instruct. 
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Impetix,      impetigo,     the     ring 
worme, 


Imprimo,  inuro,  to  prent  in.      4 
Incus,   a  smiths  stiddie;   ab  in 

et  cudo. 

Incutio,  to  strick  in  ;  infligo. 
Indigeo,  egeo,  I  mister. 
Indiges,  a  man  made  a  god,  a 

cannonized  sanct. 
Induciae,  trewes  ;  pax  ad  tempus. 
Indnlgeo,  to  dat,  to  bear  with. 
Iners,  lither,  spiritles. 
Inficio,  to  infect,  to  lit.  12 

Infundo,  to  powre  in. 
Ingens,  vastus,  hudge,  great. 
Insanus,  vecors,  wode. 
Insania,  mentis  alienatio,  wood- 

nesse.  16 

Insero,  to  imp  in. 
Integer,  -gra,  -um,  heale. 
Intero,  to  mule  in. 
Interpres,  a  trunchman,  or  tran- 

slator. 20 

Intertrigo,  galling,  or  shauing. 
Interula,  a  sark. 
Invro,  to  imprint  with  ane  hoat 

yron,  to  enamile. 

luncus,  a  resh  ;  juncus  acutus,  a 
Bprote.  24 

Ins,  the  lawe,  right  ;  or  true. 
Insculnm,  a  mease  of  brue. 
lussulenta,  jurulenta,  brwes.    27 

Laboro,  to  labour,  to  be  seik. 
Lactes,   graciliora  intestina,  the 

trypes. 

Lacinia,  a  plet,  or  rag. 
Laetamen,  gudding,  muck.         4 
Lagena,  a  flackoun. 
Lanius,  -vel  -o,  a  fleshor. 


Lapicida,  a  niaison  or  quareor  : 

qui  lapides  caedit. 
Laquear,    vel    laquiarium,    the 

syling  of  ane  house.  8 

Laqueus,  a  gyrne  or  snair. 
Later,  coctilis  lapis,  a  tyle-stone. 

Lego,  -as  ;  to  send  in  embassage, 

to  leaue  in  testament. 
Lena,  vel  -o:  a  pandrose.          12 
Lens,  -tis ;  groates. 
Lens,  -dis  ;  pediculi,  pullus,  a  nit . 

Liber,  -bri ;  the  rynd  of  a  tree  ;  a 

buke. 
Liberi,  pi.  bairnes,  nati.  16 

Libripens,   a  maister    of    wey- 
hows. 

Licet,  it  is  leisome. 

Liceor,  to  lowe  for  so  meikle,  to 

cheape. 
Lignile,  a  timmer  house.          20 

Ligula,    ligamen,  ligamentum,    a 

point,  or  linggell. 
Ligo,  -onis ;  a  spade  or  shoole. 
Litigo,  to  flyte,  to  be  at  the  lawe. 
Lixa,    a    scullion,    or    scudler ; 

calo.  24 

Loripes,  crukfooted. 
Luctor,  to  wi-astle. 
Lumbus,  the  lon^ie  or  hanche. 
Lupanar,  prostibulum,  a  bordell ; 

a  28 

Lupa,  a  hure  ;  a  shee  wolfe. 


Maceries,  a  wall  rickled  vp  of 

stones. 

Macero,  to  mak  leane  ;  to  steip. 
Madidns,  vdus,  weit. 
Mador,  humor,  waknesse.  4 

Meander,  ftuvius  Phrygiae,  bout- 
goings,  giullenjies :  ambages, 
amfractus. 

Magieter,  villce  vel  pagi,  a  greiue. 
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Magnes,  the  adamant,  the  eaile- 

stone. 
Mammillare,  quod  tegit  mammas, 

a  partlet  or  coller.  8 

Mamplmr,    tornus,    a     wrychts 

turning  instrument. 
Mando,  -is  ;  manduco,  to  eate,  to 

chawe. 
Mango,  interpolator,  a  hukster,  a 

regrator. 
Mannus,    equus    mansuetus :    a 

naig.  12 

Mantissa,  auctorium,  additamen- 

tum  ;  a  ful^eit. 

Mannbiae,  a  buitin  of  suddarts. 
Matrix,  vterus;  the  baimes  bed. 
Mehercle,   herde;    so   Hercules 

mot  be  my  helpe.  16 

Mejo,  to  pish. 

Meninx,  the  tay  of  the  harnes. 
Mergo,  to  dowke. 
Mernla,  an  osill ;  auis.  20 

Meto,  to  sheer ;  hinc 
Messis,  haruest. 
Messor,  a  sheerer. 
Miles,  a  suldart.  24 

Minutal,  a  haschie,  a  galimaphra. 
Misceo,  to  mire. 
Montanus,  hieland. 
Morio,  a  pleasand,  a  playfoole.  28 

Mucor,  hery  mowldnes  :  vitium 

panis,  acor  potus,  rancor  carnis. 
Mugio,  to  rowt  like  a  nowt. 

Mulceo,   mitigo,   to   straike,    to 

mitigate. 
Mulctra,   vel  -urn,   mulctrale ;  a 

milk-cog.  32 

Murex,  pur  pur  a  ;  the  purple  fish, 

the  purpure  collour. 
Mil  stela,  a  whasie  or  whitret. 
Myrica,  vel-e,  tamarix,  hether. 

Nassa,  a  crue  to  take  fish  in. 


Naulum,  the  fraught. 

Nefrens,    porcellus,     sucula,     a 

gryce. 

Neptis,  a  woman  that  is  an  oy.  4 
Nidor,  a  brunt  sauour. 
Nix,  snawe. 
Novale,  ley-land. 
Numisma,     numus,     cun3ie,     a 

pennie.  8 

Nutrix,  a  nurish. 

Obmo,   opprimo,    to   smore,    to 

overvhelme. 
Obtundo,    to    blunt,   to    deafe ; 

obtmus,  blunt. 
Obtueor,  to  beholde  forenent. 

Oifringo,  to  teile  land  the  secund 
time.  Ager  (I)  proscinditur, 
(2)  offringitur,  (3)  liratur ;  Var. 
1.  i.  c.  32. 

Offendo,  to  stumble,  to  crabbe, 
to  find  by  chance. 

Offundo,  to  powre  vpon. 

Omen,  a  forespeaking ;  gude  or  ill 
lucke :  q.  oremen,  quod  ore  Jit. 

Omnino,  prorsus  ;  alluterlie.      8 

Opus,  a  wark  ;  opera,  trauell. 

Orbis,  a  truncheor,  or  round 
bodie. 

Oratio,  a  praier,  a  harang, 
speeche. 

Oscen,  qui  ore  canit ;  a  sangster  ; 
a  singing  foule  shewing  things  to 
come.  12 

Palea,  acus,  cafFe. 

Falus,  -udi<*,  a  dubb,  or  myre. 

Palleo,  liveo,  to  be  wan,  or  paile. 

Pavimentum,  a  flure ;  a  paveo, 
ferio,  tundo.  4 

Pecto,  capillos  orno  ;  to  keame, 
to  caird. 

Pedum,  bacillus  pastoris,  a  sheep- 
hirdes  cruke. 
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Pejero,  to  mensweare. 

Penitus,  far  in,  alluterlie.  8 

Percenter,   to  speire ;    a  conto, 

quo  aquarum  altitude  pertentatur. 
Perdo,  to  tyne,  to  destroy. 
Perdix,  a  pertrik. 
Peregrd,  hinc  peregrinari :  from 

hame.  12 

Perfodio,  to  delue   thorowe,  to 

goare. 
Perluo,  perpurgo,  to  rinche  faire 

and  cleane. 
Permitto,  to  graunt  licence. 

Pernio,     the     mowles     in    the 
heels.  16 

Pero,  vpalands  shoone. 
Persona,  a  person,  a  visard. 
Pertingo,  to  win  till 
Petaso,  a  gawmondof  bakoun.  20 
Petroselinnm,  parsell. 
Phalanx,  exercitus,  an  oiste. 
Pharmacum,  salue,  venenum. 

Philomela,   luscinia,    a   nightin- 
gaU.  24 

Pica,  picus  ;  a  pyot. 
Piger,  segnis,  iners,  sweir. 
Pyrata,  a  sea-rewar,  a  pyrate. 
Pitisso,  to  sip  or  tipple.  28 

Pix,  pick. 

Plango,  to  knock  on  the  breist 

for  woe. 

Plecto,  to  punish,  to  plett. 
Plectron,  vel  -um  ;  a  fiddle-stick, 

or  a  siester  pen.  32 

Pocillator,  pincema,  scypliarius : 

a  copper. 

Pollex  pedis,  the  meikle  tae. 
Pollinco,     pollincio ;     mortuum 

euro;  to    order    and    bury    the 

deade. 
Pons,  a  brig.  36 

Ponto,   a   ferric  bote,  or  coble  : 
quia  vice  pontis. 


Poples,  the  hoch. 

Populor,  vel  -o;  ferro  et  igne  gras- 

sor,  to  sack,  to  heary. 
Porcile,  suile,  hara;    a   swines 

stye.  40 

Portio,  a  deale,  or  portion. 
Portus,  a  hauen,  or  harberie. 
Porns,  a  sweat  hole. 
Postilena,  a  horse  curpell.        44 
Praecino,  to  tak  vp  the  sang. 
Praedo,  latro,  alimmer;  briggand. 

Praedor,  latrocinor,  to  spoile,  to 
reaue. 

Praesagio,  to  perceaue  a  thing  or 
it  fall.  48 

Praesto,  -as,  to  len,  to  do,  to  be 
better. 

Praestigiae,  lugleries. 

Proscribe,  to  forefalt,  to  sell  pub- 
licklie. 

Prostituo,  to  cause  play  the  hure  : 
hinc  52 

Prostibulmn,  lupanar  ;  vel  lupa  ; 
a  bordell,  or  common  huire. 

Pngil,  athleta  ;  a  kemp,  or  cam- 
pion. 

Pugio,  a  whinger,  dagger ;  sica. 

Pugno,  dimico,  to  fecht.  56 

Pullns,  equimis,  a  horse  fole. 

Pulmo,  the  licht. 

Pumilio,  vel  -us  ;  a  droch  :  nanus. 

Pulvinar,  a  code.  60 

Pnngo,  to  prick,  or  brod. 

Pus,  sanies,  worsum  of  a  byle. 

Pnto,  autumno,  to  trow ;  to  sned 

trees. 
Putamen,  a  shel  or  pairing.      64 

Pyramis,  a  steiple  or  lyk  build- 
ing. 

Pyxis,  a  buist,  or  boxe. 
Qnaero,  to  seek,  to  speir. 
Rabies,  rage  of  a  dogge. 
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Radio,  corusco,  to  shine,  to  glister. 

Rana,  a  padok. 

Rancor,   vitium  carnis,  winded- 

nes.  4 

Rancida  caro,  spilt  flesh. 
Rapio,  per  vim  tollo,  to  reaue. 
Rastrum,  a  raike  or  harrowe. 
Ratis,  vel  -es,  a  flote  of  timber.  8 
Recenseo,  to  tell  on,  to  muster. 
Recido,  to  paire;  a  caedo. 
Religo,  -as;    to   send  away,    to 

wairde. 
Reliquiae,     leauings;    a    relin- 

quo.  12 

Remando,  mmino,  to  chowe  the 

cude. 

Remex,  a  rower  with  ane  aire. 
Remus,  an  aire. 

Remitto,     to     send     back,     to 
slack.  16 

Ren,  the  neire. 
Renitor,  to  preasse  against. 
Repo,  serpo,  to  creip. 

Repotia,   the  infair,  the  banket 

after  the  bridall.  20 

Reses,  deses,  sweir ;  a  resideo. 
Resipio,  to  smell  or  smack,  to  be 

wise  againe. 
Restio,  a  reape-maker,  or  ane  that 

hangs  himselfe. 
Rictus,  a  girning,  a  beasts  mouth  ; 

a  ringo.  24 

Rigor,  stiffness,  or  gruwing. 
Ringo,  vel  -or,  to  girn. 
Riscus,  a  bowell,  or  bonet  caisse. 
Rivalis,  a  breikbrother.  28 

Robur,    ane   hard   aike  tree,  or 

strength. 

Rostrum,  the  nebbe  of  a  fowle. 
Rubeo,  ruler  sum ;  to  be  reade. 
Rubigo,  rowst.  32 

Rudo,  to  roire,  or  bray. 
Rudis,  a  batton  giuen  to  suddarts 


in  token  they  were  free  from  the 

warre. 

Rudus,  a  peece  of  broken  stane. 
Rumor,  fama  ;  a  brute.  36 

Rumpo,  frango,  to  brecke. 
Rupes,  praerupta  petra,  a  craig, 

or  clewch. 
Rus,  landwart. 

Saburra,  ship  balast. 

Sacer,  haly. 

Sagum,  a  plaide. 

Sales,  facetiae,  joci,  bowrdes.      4 

Salar,  a  salmon  trowt. 

Salmo,  a  salmond. 

Saltus,  a  lowp,  a  park  ;  a  salio  ; 

quia  ibi  pecudes  et  ferice  saliunt. 
Salix,  a  sawch  tree.  8 

Sambucus,  bowr-tre. 
Sanies,  corruptus  sanguis,  woor- 

some. 

Sapor,  a  taist  or  smack. 
Sarcio,  to  mend  or  clowt.         12 
Satelles,  a  halbert  man. 
Scaber,  rough,  rowstie. 
Scaeva,  carhanded. 
Scalpo,  to  clawe.  16 

Scabo,  to  claw,  to  rub. 
Scite,   eleganter,  pretilie,   bonni- 

lie. 

Scipio,  a  ganging-staff. 
Scobs,  dust  of  sawing,  bearing,  or 

fyling.  20 

Scopus,  meta  ;  a  mark,  a  butte. 
Scopulus,  rupes  marina  ;  a  sea- 

craig. 

Scopae,  verriculum  ;  a  bissom. 
Scrupus,  vel  scrupulus ;   a  litle 

stane,  a  dowte.  24 

Secludo,  to  steak  out. 
Segnities,      vel   -a ;    sweirnes  ; 

desidia. 
Sentina,  the  pomp  of  the  shippe. 
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Sequester,  a  reddar  of  plaies.  28 

Seta,  birsse. 

Sido,  to  licht,  as  birdes  on  a  tree. 

Siligo,  fine  white. 

Simila,  manshote  flour.  32 

Sindon,  cambrick,  or  lane. 

Singultio,  to  yesk  or  sobbe. 

Siren,  a  marmaid. 

Sitio,  to  thrist.  36 

Sitis,  thrist. 

Solvo,  to  lowse,  to  pay. 

Sonipes,  caballus,  a  cursour. 

Sopio,  to  Me  a  sleepe.  40 

Sorex,  a  rotton,  a  schro. 

Sors,  a  lot,  or  keauill,  a  chance, 

a  deale. 

Sphinx,  a  monkey,  a  marmeset. 
Spinter,  a  priene  or  broche.     44 
Spiro,  flo,  to  blaw. 
Squaleo,  to  be  filthie,  sluttish. 
Sternuo,  to  neese. 
Sterto,  to  snore  in  sleeping.      48 
Stirps,   the   stok   of  a   tree,    or 

a  clanne. 
Stramen,  strae :    stramentum,  a 

sterno. 

Strena,  a  newe-jeires  gift. 
Strigilis,  a  horse-keame.  52 

Strix,  an  olde  hagge,  a  witche. 
Stringo,  to  streane,  or  wring. 
Struo,  to  big,  to  set  in  order. 
Stupeo,  to  be  stonished.  56 

Suadeo,  to  tyste,  to  counsell. 
Subligar,  breiks. 
Subula,  a  cordoners  elsine. 
Sudes,  a  speir  brunt  at  the  end. 
Sugo,  to  sowk.  61 

Sulphur,  brimstane. 
Suppeto,  to  compt  and  reckon. 
Sylva,  nemus,  a  wode.  64 

Symbplum,   a  taken,  a  badge,  a 

lawing  in  companionrie. 


Tabula,  a  burde,  a  plank. 

Tamarix,  vel  tamarice,  myrtica, 
hether ;  erica. 

Talitrum,  a  spang,  a  chicknawd. 

Talpa,  a  modiwart.  4 

Taxus,  the  ewe  tree. 

Tenax,  clamm,  tewgh. 

Tenacitas,  tewghnes,  niggardnes. 

Tendo,  to  streatch  out.  8 

Tergo,  tergeo,  to  dicht,  scowre. 

Terreo,  terrorem  incutio,  to  fley. 

Testa,  a  shell,  or  layme  potte. 

Teter,  ill-fauoured,  vglie.          12 

Texo,  to  weafe  ;  lilnc 

Textor,  a  webster. 

Thema,  a  theame,  a  matter  pro- 
poned to  be  written  or  spoken  off. 

Theriace,  triacle,  remeid  against 
poyson.  16 

Tibia,  the  legge ;  tibia  vtricu- 
laris,  a  bag-pipe. 

Tingo,  to  dip,  to  lit. 

Titubo,  to  stakker,  to  stumble. 

Tondeo,  to  clip,  to  poil.  20 

Tormen,  the  bellie-thrawe. 

Torqueo,  to  wrest,  to  throwe. 

Torquis,  vel  -es,  a  chaine  or  car- 
can. 

Terreo,  torrefacio ;  to  rost,  to 
tost.  24 

Trahea,  a  stead. 

Trucido,  jugulo,  to  murther. 

Tugurium,  casa,  a  cote  house. 

Turba,  a  throng  or  rowt  of 
people.  28 

Turgidus,  bowden. 

Turtur,  a  turtle  dowe. 

Tussis,  the  hoist. 

Tussio,  to  hoist.  32 

Tyro,  a  young  suddart,  a  pren- 
tise. 

Valor,  the  price,  the  valour. 
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Vapor,  vel  -os,  reik,  ome ;  hinc 
Vaporarium,  a  hot  stofe. 

Vappa,    spilt    wine;      a    slicht 

man.  4 

Vber,  subst. ;  a  pape,  a  vdder. 
Vecordia,     stoliditas,     amentia, 

woodnes. 

Vectis,  a  barre,  a  ling ;  a  veho. 
Vectigal,  custome,  tribute,  tole.  8 
Verro,  to  spounge,  scowre,  clenge. 
Vertigo,     dizzinesse,     the      nii- 

gramme. 
Verres,  porcus  non  castratus:  a 

baire ;  aper,  a  wilde  baire. 
Vervex,  a  wedder;  aries  castra- 

tus.  12 

Vesper,  the  euen-tyde. 
Vicatim,  athwart  the  streits  or 


Vieo,  to  binde  with  wandes,  to 
girde  vessel!  ;  hinc 

Vietor,  a  cowper.  16 

Vimen,   a   wickar ;   quasi  vinci- 
men,  a  vinciendo  vel  a  mendo. 


Vitta,  taenia,  a  head-les   or  rib- 
ribband. 
Vlcus,  a  byle. 

Vligo,  the  naturall  sop.  20 

Vmbo,  the  bosse  of  a  buckler. 

Vnedo,  fructus  arbutii,  a  scrab- 
aple. 

Vnio,  -onis,  ane  aggreance. 
Vnio,  -is,  to  mak  ane.  24 

Vnguis,  the  naile  of  a  finger  or 
tae. 

Volemus,  a  wardan-tree. 
Volo,  -as,  to  flie. 
Volito,  to fliehitherand thither.  28 
Volucer,  -cris,-e;  licht,  fleand. 
Vomo,  to  spewe  ;  per  os  ejiceo. 

Vorago,  a  gulfe  or  quaw-myre ; 
barathrum. 

Vter,  -iris,  a  wine  boise.  32 


Zythus,    vel   -um,    beere ;   potus 
hipulatus. 


INDEX  TO  GLOSSARY  B.  XIII. 


IN  the  following  Index  (compiled  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  and 
kindly  revised  by  John  Small,  M.A.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Glossary)  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  probable  meaning 
of  the  words  employed  by  Duncan.  Many  of  the  explanations  are 
certain ;  but  a  few  are  doubtful,  and  are  merely  offered  for  what  they 
are  worth.  In  every  case,  the  reference  enables  the  reader  to  verify  the 
work  for  himself.  The  Latin  words  are  easily  found  by  help  of  the 
letter  and  number.  The  word  ackorne,  for  example,  occurs  in  the 
explanation  of  the  ninth  word  of  those  that  begin  with  the  letter  G; 
as  indicated  by  the  reference — g  9. 


Ackorne,  an  acorn,  g  9 

Adamant,  a  lode-stone,  magnet,  m  7 

Aggreaunce,  a   uniting    together, 

v23 

Aike-tree,  an  oak-tree,  r  29 
Aire,  an  oar,  r  14,  15 
Aire,  an  heir,  h  1 
Aith,  an  oath,  d  10 
Alleadge,  v.  to  allege,  c  17 
Aller-tree,  an  alder  tree,  a  16 
Alluterlie,   adv.    wholly,    entirely, 

08,  p  8 
Ane,  adj.  one ;  mak  ane,  to  unite, 

v24 
Athwart,  prep,  across,  throughout, 

v  14 
Axetre,  an  axle-tree,  a  58 

Bag-pipe,  1 17 

Bailie,  a  magistrate,  c  37 

Baire,  a  boar,  v  11 

Bairne,  child,  e  8,  m  15  ;  Bairnes, 

c  46, 1  16 

Bairnes  bed,  the  matrix,  m  15 
Bairnes    plagues,   s.  pi.   children's 

playthings,  c  46.     Cf.  playokis 

in  Jamieson. 


Balast,  ballast,  s  1 

Balde,  adj.  bold,  a  53 

Bancor,  a  banker,  a  42 

Banket,  a  banquet,  r  20 

Banning,  a  cursing,  d  21 

Bathstoue,  a  bath-room  (lit.  a  bath- 
stove)  b  2 

Batton,  a  stick,  rod,  r  34 

Be,  prep,  by,  a  54 

Beane-strae,  bean-straw,  f  2 

Beare,  barley,  h  10 

Beere,  beer,  z  1 

Beire,  v.  to  roar,  make  a  loud  noise, 

f  32 
•Beld,  adj.  bald,  c  5,  g  8 

Bellie-thrawe,  a  griping  pain,  t  21 

Bickerlug,  the    ear  of   a  hooped 
wooden  vessel,  a  34 

Big,  v.  to  build,  c  35,  s  55 

Birsse,  a  bristle,  s  29 

Bissom,  a  besom,  brush,  s  23 

Bladder,  v.  to  stammer,  b  1 

Blawe,  v.  to  blow,  e  25,  s  45 

Blawer,  a  blower  ;  a  blawer  on  the 
home,  a  player  on  the  horn,  c  42 

Bleche,  v.  to  bleach,  d  3 

Blewe,  adj.  blue,  c  2 
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Boare,  v.  to  bore,  s  20 

Boise,  a  bottle,  jar  ;  wine  boise,  a 
wine-skin  or  bottle,  v  32 

Bonet-caisse,  a  bonnet-box,  or  cap- 
box,  r  27 

Bonnilie,  adv.  prettily,  s  18 

Bonspale,  a  match,  a  contest  at  any 
sport,  c  22 

Bordell,  a  brothel,  1  28,  p  53. 

Bordell-house,  a  brothel,  f  31 

Bosse,  a  boss,  v  21 

Bote,  a  boat;  ferrie-bote,  a  ferry 
boat,  p  37 

Boulster,  a  bolster,  c  23 

Boult,  v.  to  sift,  e  14 

Boulte-claith,  a  cloth  used  for  sift- 
ing, e  15 

Bourd,  a  jest,  f  5.     See  Bowrdes. 

Boutgate,  a  roundabout  way,  a  27  • 

Boutgoings,  s.  pi.  goings  about,  cir- 
cuitous windings,  meanders,  m  5 

Bowden,  adj.  swollen,  t  29 

Bowell,  a  receptacle  for  small  arti- 
cles, r  27.  (See  Bool  in  Jamie- 
son.) 

Bowrdes,  s.  pL  jests,  s  4.  See 
Bourd. 

Bowr-tre,  an  elder-tree,  s  9 

Brangle,  v.  to  shake,  c  34 

Breck,  v.  to  break,  f  33 ;  Brecke, 
r37 

Breikbrother,  a  rival,  r  28.  (Jamie- 
son  has  breekbrotner,  a  rival  in 
love.) 

Breiks,  breeches,  s  58 

Breist,  breast,  p  30 

Brig,  a  bridge,  p  36 

Briggand,  a  robber,  p  46 

Brimstane,  sulphur,  s  62 

Bristels,  s.  pi.  bristles,  h  8 

Broche,  a  brooch,  pin.  s  44 

Brod,  v.  to  prod,  prick,  p  61 

Brue,  a  brew,  broth,  pottage,  i  25, 
26 

Brwes,  brose,  broth,  i  27 

Brunt,  pp.  burnt,  n  5,  s  60 

Brute,  a  oruit,  rumour,  f  8,  r  36 

Buckler,  (apparently)  a  fastening 
of  a  shoe,  &c.,  a  34 

Buike,  a  book,  e  11 ;  pi.  Buiks,  b  6 

Buird-claith,  a  board-cloth,  table- 
cloth, g  6 

Buist,  a  box,  p  66 

Buitin,  booty,  m  14 


Buke,  a  book,  1  15.     See  Buike. 
Burde,  a  board,  t  1 
Burrowmaister,    a     burgomaster, 

mayor,  magistrate,  c  37 
Bush-tree,  a  box- tree,  b  10 
Butte,  a  butt,  mark  to  shoot  at,  s  21 
Byer.     See  Nolte-byer. 
Byle,  a  boil,  p  62,  v  19 

Gaffe,  chaff,  a  9,  p  1 

Caird,  v.  to  card,  p  5 

Caisse,  a  box,  case,  r  27 

Campion,  a  champion,  p  54 

Canker,  a  cancer,  c  8 

Canne,  a  can,  f  20 

Carcan,  a  necklace,  t  23 

Carhanded,  adj.  left-handed,  s  15 

Caripn,  a  carcase,  c  1 

Carlish,  adj.  churlish,  a  47 

Chalmer,  a  chamber  ;  bed-chalmer, 
a  bed-chamber,  c  49 

Charger,  a  platter,  c  16 

Chawe,  v.  to  chew,  m  10 

Cheape,  v.  to  chaffer,  1  19 

Chicknawd,  a  fillip,  t  3.  '  Chique- 
naude,  a  fillip,  flirt,  or  bob  given 
with  the  finger  or  nail;'  Cot- 
grave. 

CMftane,  chieftain,  d  28 

Chimney-heade,  a  chimney-top,  f 
42.  (Lit.  the  head  of  a  fire-place ; 
the  old  meaning  of  chimney  being 
fire-place.) 

Chirme,  v.  to  chirp,  c  9 

Chinning,  a  chirping,  a  54 

Chowe,  v.  to  chew ;  to  chowe  the 
cude,  to  chew  the  cud,  r  13 

Claith,  cloth,  c  30,  f  40 

Clame,  a  claim,  d  18 

Clamm,  adj.  clammy,  t  6 

Clanne,  a  clan,  s  49 

Clap,  v.  to  pat,  d  12 

Clark-play,  a  religious  play,  f  4 

Clats,  s.  pi.  clots,  clods ;  applied  to 
bran  or  husks  of  wheat,  f  48 

Clawe,  v.  to  scratch,  rub,  s  16,  17 

Cleck,  v.  to  hatch  (chickens),  e  17 

Cleek,  a  hook,  h  2 

Cleif,  v.  to  cleave  apart,  f  24 

Cleith,  v.  to  clothe,  a  23 

Clenge,  v.  to  cleanse,  e  24,  v  9 

Clewch,  a  cliff,  r  38 

Clock,  v.  to  cluck  as  a  hen,  g  10 

Clowse,  a  sluice,  e  10 
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Clowt,  v.  to  mend,  patch,  s  12 
Coble,  a  kind  of  boat,  p  37 
Cockcraw,  cockcrow,  g  4 
Code,  a  pillow,  p  60 
Cog.     See  Milk-cog. 
Companionrie,  companionship,  s  65 
Cornpeire,  v.  to  appear,  a  40 
Compt,  v.  to  count,  compute,  s  63 
Conquesse,  v.  to  acquire,  a  8 
Conveyer,  a  conducter,  attendant, 

a  36 

Cop,  a  cup,  c  4 
Copper,  a  cup-bearer,  p  33 
Cordon  er,  a  cordwainer,  shoemaker, 

s59 

Cornes,  s.  pi.  crops  of  corn,  a  19 
Cote-house,  a  cot,  hovel,  t  27 
Cowper,  a  cooper,  v  16 
Crabbe,  v.  to  provoke,  o  5 
Craig,  a  crag,  r  38 
Crawe,  v.  to  crow  (as  a  cock),  c  50 
Creash,  grease,  a  11 
Creik,  a  creek,  c  44.  (A  meaning  of 

crepido.) 

Creip,  v.  to  creep,  r  19 
Crowp,  v.  to  croak,  c  48 
Cruckle-backed,  adj.  crook-backed, 

g7 

Crue,  a  creel  for  catching  fish,  n  1 
Cruke,  a  crook,  p  6 
Cruklooted,   adj.   having  crooked 

feet,  1  25 
Cude,  cud,  r  13 
Guile,  v.  to  cool,  d  7 
Cule,  a  cool  breeze,  a  55 
Cu^ie,  a  coin,  n  8 
Curpell,  a  crupper  of  a  saddle,  p  44 
Cursour,  a  courser,  swift  horse,  s  39 

Dantoun,  v.  to  tame,  repress,  c  32, 

d27 

Dat,  v.  to  caress,  i  10 
Deafe,  v.  to  stun,  o  2 
Deale,  a  part,  portion,  p  41,  s  42 
Deele,  a  board,  plank,  a  49 
Deirnes,  dearness,  love,  c  25 
Delue,  v.  to  dig ;  to  delue  then-owe, 

to  dig  througn,  p  13 
Dicht,  v.  to  dight,  clean,  t  9 
Diocie,  a  diocese,  d  17 
Disherised,  pp.  disinherited,  e  21 
Dittay,  an  indictment,  d  18 
Do,  v.  to  cause,  p  49 
Doore-band,  a  door-hinge,  c  11 


Dowe,  a  dove ;  turtle-dowe,  turtle- 
dove, t  30 

Dowke,  v.  to  duck,  bathe,  m  19 
Dowte,  a  doubt,  s  24 
Droch,  a  dwarf,  p  59 
Dubb,  a  pool,  p  2 
Duike,  a  duck,  a  26 

Eale,  an  eel,  a  28 
Edder,  a  snake,  a  29 
Eik,  v.  to  add,  increase,  a  10 
Elsine,  an  awl,  s  59 
Embassage,  embassy,  1 11 
Enamile,  v.  to  enamel,  burn  in,  i  23 
Euen-tyde,  evening,  v  13 
Euideut,  a  diploma,  a  letter  patent, 

title-deed,  &c.,  d  20 
Ewe-tree,  a  yew-tree,  t  5 

Fairewordie,    adj.     well  -  spoken, 

wheedling,  b  3 
Fall,  v.  to  happen,  p  48 
Fame,  a  fern,  f  22 
Fashion,  v.  to  form,  mould,  f  25 
Feaver,  a  fever,  f  13 
Fecht,  to  fight,  p  56 
Fell,  adj.  severe,  a  5 
Fenjie,  v.  to  feign,  f  25  ;  Fein^eis, 

pr.pl.  they  feign,  e  6 
Flackoun,  a  flagon,  1  5 
Flae,  v.  to  flay,  g  11 ;  Flea,  d  9 
Fleaud,  pres.  part,  flying,  v  29 
Fleebote,  a  flyboat,  a  galley,  c  18 
Fleshor,  a  butcher,  1  6 
Fley,  v.  to  frighten,  t  10 
Flie,  v.  to  fly,  v  27,  28 
Flite,  v.   to  wrangle,  a  17.    See 

Flyte. 

Flote,  a  fleet,  c  27 
Flote,  a  floating  thing  ;   a  flote  of 

timber,  a  raft,  r  8 
Flure,  a  floor,  p  4 
Flyte,  v.  (1)  to  be  at  law  (with 

another),  1  23 ;  (2)  to  scold ;  to 

flyte  vpon  ane,  to  scold  one,  c  40. 

See  Flite. 
Fole,  a  foal,  p  57 

Forefalt,  v.  to  declare  forfeit,  p  51 
Forenent,  prep,  opposite  ;   to  be- 

holde  forenent,  to  look  towards, 

o3 

Forespeaking,  a  prediction,  o  7 
Fornace,  a  furnace,  f  30 
Forrey,  a  foray,  e  19 
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Foster-barne,  a  foster-child,  a  18 
Fowle,  a  bird,  a  57,  r  30 ;  Foule,  o 

12 
Fraught,  fare  paid  for  passage  in  a 

ship,  n  2 

Fyke,  the  piles,  f  19 
Fu^eit,  a  complement   (i.  e.  that 

which  fills  up),  m  13 
Fyne,  v.  to  refine  (by  boiling),  e  16 
Fyreflaught,  lightning,  f  39 

Galimaphra,  a  hodge-podge,  a  dish 
of  various  minced  meats,  in  25 

Galling,  a  fretting  of  the  skin,  i  21 

Gallowse,  a  gallows,  c  47 

Ganger  before,  a  goer  before,  a  36 

Ganging-staff,  a  walking-stick,  s  19 

Ganner,  a  gander,  a  35 

Gant,  v.  to  yawn,  gape,  h  5 

Gar,  v.  to  cause,  c  28 

Gawmond  of  bakoun,  a  gammon  of 
bacon,  p  20 

Geare,  property,  a  46,  52,  h  1.  See 
Heale  and  Jtowping. 

Gesser,  a  guesser,  a  45,  54,  57 

Ghaist,  ghost,  spirit,  e  25.  See  Gif. 

Ghest,  a  guest,  \  11 

Gif,  v.  to  give.  Hence,  to  gif  vp 
the  ghaist,  to  give  up  the  ghost, 
to  die,  e  25 

Gig,  v.  to  creak  like  a  door,  c  33 

Girde,  v.  to  bind  round,  v  15 

Girn,  v.  to  grin,  r  26 

Girning,  a  grin,  r  24 

Glister,  v.  to  shine,  r  2 

Goare,  v.  to  gore,  pierce  through, 
p  13 

Going-daies,  s.pl.  days  of  proces- 
sion round  the  fields,  a  19 

Goodman,  the  head  of  a  family, 
f  21 

Graunt,  v.  to  grant;  to  graunt 
licence,  to  permit,  p  15 

Greiue,  a  grieve,  reve,  bailiff,  m  6 

Groates,  s.  pi.  groats,  1  13 

Gruwing,  a  congealing,  r  25  ;  hor- 
ror, a  shiver,  h  9.  See  Groo  in 
Jamieson. 

Gryce,  a  pig,  n  3 

Gudding,  manure,  1  4 

Gudget,  a  baggage-bearer,  camp- 
follower,  c  3 

Guilleu^ies,  s.  pi.  meanders,  m  5 

Guise,  a  goose,  a  35 


Guldsoch,  the  jaundice,  a  56 
Gutte,  in  phr.  '  greedie  gutte,'  i.  a 

a  glutton,  e  2 

Gyrne,  a  gin,  snare,  trap,  1  9 
Gyrth,  a  refuge,  a  51 

Hagge,  a  hag,  s  53 
Halbert-man,  a  halberd-man,  jave- 
lin-man, guard, s  13 
Hald;  v.  to  hold,  continue;  tohald 

doing,  to  keep  doing,  e  20 
Hallow,  to  make  holy,  e  24 
Haly,  adj.  holy,  s  2 
Haly  daies,  s.  pi.  holy  days,  f  16 
Hame,  home;  front  hame,  away 

from  home,  p  12 
Hanche,  a  haunch,  1  27 
Handsome,  adj.  handy,  convenient, 

e  11 

Harang;  a  speech,  oil 
Harberie,  a  harbour,  p  42 
Harnes,  s.  pi.  brains,  m  18 
Haschie,  a  hash  (dish  of  minced 

meat),  m  25 

Hasill-tree,  the  hazel,  c  43 
Head-steale,  a  head-stall,  or  front- 
let for  a  horse,  f  34 
Head-les,  a  head-lace?  fillet,  v  18 
Heale,  adj.  whole,  i  18.     Heale 
geare,    whole    property,    a    46. 
(Hceres  ex  asse  means  a  sole  heir, 
an  inheritor  of  heale  geare.) 
Heary,  v.  to  harry,  ravage,  p  39 
Hery,  adj.  hairy,  m  29 
Hether,  heather,  m  35,  t  2 
Hewmound,  a  helmet,  c  12 
Hieland,  adj.  highland,  mountain- 
pus,  m  27 

Hirdmen,  herdsmen,  b  6 
Hithcrtils,  adv.  hitherto,  a  12 
Hoat,  adj.  hot,  f  12,  i  23 
Hoch,  the  hock,  ham,  p  38 
Hoist,  a  cough,  1 31 ;  to  cough,  1 32 
Horse-keame,  a  horse-comb,  s  52 
Horse-tie,  a  girth  for  a  horse,  a  38. 

(Antilena  means  a  girth.) 
Hors-maister,  lit.  a  horse-master  ; 

a  groom,  equerry,  e  13 
Howlet,  an  owl,  b  5 
Hudge,  adj.  huge,  i  14 
Hukster,  a  huckster,  retail -dealer, 

m  11 

Huik,  a  hook,  scythe,  f  7 
Hurcheon,  a  hedgehog,  h  4 
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Hure,  meretrix,  1  29,  p  52  ;  Huire, 

p53 
Hydropsie,  a  dropsy,  h  12 

lennat,  a  jennet,  Spanish  horse, 

a  50 

111,  adj.  evil,  d  1 
Ill-fauoured,  adj.  ugly,  t  12 
Imp  in,  v.  to  graft  in,  i  17 
Infair,  an  entertainment  given  on 

the  day  after  a  wedding,  r  20 
Inlaking,  a  defect,  want,  d  8 
lugleries,   s.  pi.    jugglers'  tricks, 

p50 

Keame,  v.  to  comb,  p  5 
Keauill,  a  lot,  s  42 
Kemp,  a  combatant,  p  54 
Kendill,  v.  to  kindle,  a  3 
Kest,  a  chest,  a  41 
Kill,  a  kiln,  f  30 

Lackay,  a  lacquey,  a  48 

Lairg,  a  chief  support  (of  a  build- 
ing), c  31 

Landwart,  adv.  towards  the  coun- 
try, r  39 

Lane,  lawn,  cambric,  s  33 

Lappar,  v.  to  curdle,  c  28 

Lauerok,  a  lark,  a  13,  c  13,  g  2 

Lawer,  a  laver,  g  13 

Lawing,  a  contribution  towards  a 
reckoning,  s  65 

Layme  potte,  a  loam  pot,  i.  e. 
earthen  vessel,  1 11 

Leispme,  adj.  permissible ;  it  is 
leisome,  it  is  allowable,  1  18 

Lemman,  a  lover,  a  21 

Len,  v.  to  lend,  p  49 

Ley-land,  fallow  land,  n  7 

Libbe,  v.  to  geld,  c  14 

Licht,  a  lung,  light,  p  58 

Licht,  adj.  light,  v  29 

Licht,  v.  to  fight  upon,  s  30 

Licht  off,  v.  to  alight  from,  d  14 

Limmer,  a  worthless  person,  thief, 
p46 

Lin,  a  waterfall,  c  15 

Ling,  (evidently)  a  crowbar,  or 
lever,  v  7 

Linggell,  a  tie  or  tag,  1  21 

Lit,  v.  to  dye,  to  stain,  i  2,  i  12, 
t  18 

Lither, adj.  inert,  sluggish,  ill 


Lochleach,    a    lake-leech,     water 

leech,  h  6 

Lonjie,  the  loin,  1  27 
Lowe,  v.  to  bid  (at  an  auction),  to 

appraise,  1  19 
Lowp,  a  leap,  s  7 
Lowp,  v.  to  leap,  d  15 
Lowse,  v.  to  loose,  s  38 
Lufe,  v.  to  love,  d  19 
Luif,  love,  c  25 
Luifesome,  adj.  lovely,  a  20 
Lule  a  sleepe,  v.  to  lull  asleep,  s  40 

Maison,  a  mason,  1  7 

M  anshote  flour,  manchet-flour,  flour 

of  the  finest  wheat,  s  32 
Marmaid,  a  mermaid  or  siren,  s  35 
Marmeset,  a  marmoset,  s  43 
Maser  tree,  a  maple  tree,  a  6 
Mashlowe,  a  farrago,  a  mixture  of 

various  grains,  f  9 
Meare,  a  mare,  e  12 
Mease,  a  mess  (of  pottage),  i  26 
Meeting,  a  chest  for  holding  meal, 

f  44 

Meikle,  adj.  much,  1  19 
Mensweare,  v.  to  swear  falsely,  p  7 
Migramme,    dizziness,     giddiness, 

y  10 

Milk-cog,  a  milkpail,  m  32 
Mingle-mangle,   a    cento,  a  poem 

made  up  of  sundry  fragments  of 

verse,  c  19 

Mirrie,  adj.  merry,  f  5,  6 
Mister,  v.  to  be  in  want,  e  3 ;  to 

lack,  want,  i  7 
Modiwart,  a  mole,  t  4 
Mot,  v.  aux.  may,  m  16 
Mowldnes,  mouldiness,  m  29 
Mowles,  s.  pi.  chilblains,  p  16 
Mule,  (apparently)  a  slipper,  c  45. 

(Lat.  crepida  seems  to  have  no 

other  meaning.) 
Mule  in,  v.  to  crumble  in  (as  when 

one  crumbles  bread  into  a  bowl), 

i!9 

Murrion,  a  morion,  helmet,  g  1 
Murther,  v.  to  murder,  t  26 
Myre,  a  swamp,  p  2 

Naig,  a  nag,  riding-horse,  m  12 
Nebbe,  a  bird's  bill,  r  30 
Neese,  to  sneeze,  s  47 
Neire,  a  kidney,  r  17 
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New-jeires  gift,  a  new  year's  gift, 
s51 

Niggardness,  parsimony,  t  7 

Nightingall,  nightingale,  p  24 

Nit,  the  young  of  a  louse,  1  14 

Nod  fra,  v.  to  refuse,  a  1 

Nolte-byer,  a  neat-byre,  i.  e.  an  ox- 
stall,  cowhouse,  b  4.  See  Nowt. 

Nor,  conj.  than,  e  9. 

Nowt,  an  ox,  m  30 

Nurish,  a  nurse,  n  9 

Nutgall,  a  gall-nut,  g  3 

Obleist,  pp.  obliged,  d  4 

Ockar,  usury,  f  26 

Oist,  a  host,  great  number,  c  41 

Oiste,  a  host,  army,  p  22 

Ome,  smoke,  vapour,  v  2 

Onjion,  an  onion,  c  21 

Or,  conj.  ere,  p  48 

Order,  v.  to  arrange,  p  35 

Osill,  an  ousel,  blackbird,  m  20 

Overgilt,  v.  to  gild  over,  d  2 

Ouerlap,a  ship's  upper  deck;  some- 
times, perhaps,  a  ship's  hatches, 
f  29 

Oulke,  a  week,  h  3 

Outred,  to  separate,  arrange,  e  22 

Oy,  a  grandchild,  n  4 

Packald,  a  packet,  parcel,  f  11 

Padok,  a  frog,  r  3 

Paile,  adj.  pale,  p  3 

Paire,  v.  to  pare,  r  10 

Pairing,  a  paring,  p  64 

Pandrose,  a  pandaress,  procuress, 
1  12 

Pantoun,  a  slipper,  c  45 

Pape,  a  pap,  v  5 

Parsell,  parsley,  p  21 

Parten,  a  crab,  c  8 

Partlett,  a  ruff,  neck -band,  collar, 
m  8 

Peigh,  v.  to  pant,  a  30 

Peirt,  adj.  bold,  a  53 

Pellock,  a  dolphin  (rather,  a  por- 
poise), d  11 

Pen,  a  quill,  p  32 

Perfite,  adj.  perfect,  e  8 

Pertrik,  a  partridge,  p  11 

Pick,  pitch,  p  29 

Pig,  an  earthen  vessel,  a  25 

Pish,  v.  mejere,  m  17 

Plagues,  playthings,  c  46 
d 


Plaide,  a  plaid,  s  3 

Plaies,  s.  pi.  plays,  a  39 

Plat,  a  plate,  dish,  c  16 

Play,  v.  to  boil,  said  of  a  pot,  b  8 

Playfoole,  a  jester,  m  28 

Pleasand,  a  jester,  m  28 

Plet,  a  lappet,  wrapper;  lit.  a  plait, 
13 

Plett,  v.  to  plait,  p  31 

Plough-taile,  the  plough-tail,  hind- 
er part  of  a  plough,  b  9 

Foil,  v.  to  poll,  clip,  shear,  t  20 

Point,  a  fastening  or  tag  of  a  lat- 
chet,  <fec.,  1  21 

Pomp,  a  pump ;  but  here  appar- 
ently used  for  the  lower  part  of 
a  ship's  hold  where  water  col- 
lects, to  be  removed  by  pump- 
ing, s  27 

Porculles,  a  portcullis,  c  15 

Powre,  v.  to  pour,  f  45,  i  13,  o  6 

Prease,  v.  to  press,  a  32 ;  to  seize 
(]),  c  10  ;  Preasse,  r  18 

Prent,  v.  to  print ;  prent  in,  to  im- 
press, i  4 

Prentise,  an  apprentice,  t  33 

Priene,  a  pin,  a  brooch,  s  44 

Propone,  v.  to  propose,  t  15 

Pudding,  a  sausage,  f  10 

Purpure,  adj.  purple,  m  33 

Purse-maister,  a  money-changer, 
a  42 

Pursie,  adj.  short-winded,  a  31 

Pyot,  a  magpie,  p  25 

Quareor,  a  quarrier,  stone-mason, 

17 
Quaw-myre,  a  quagmire,  v  31 

Rae.     See  Ship-roe, 

Rage,  madness  (of  a  dog),  r  1 

Raike,  a  rake,  r  7 

Rape,  a  rope,  f  46 

Rasing,  a  raisin,  a  7 

Rauine,  a  raven,  c  48 

Reade,  adj.  red,  r  31 

Reape-maker,  a  rope-maker,  r  23 

Reaue,  v.  to  snatch,  tear  (from), 

rob,  d  24,  p  47,  r  6 
Red,  v.  to  separate,  d  23 
Reddar,  an  arbiter;    a  reddar  of 

plaies,  an  umpire  of  sports,  s  28 
Regrator,  a  retail-dealer,  mil 
Reik,  smoke,  vapour,  f  41,  v  2 
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Remeid,  remedy,  t  16 

Resh,  a  rush,  i  24 

Rewar.     See  Sea-rewar. 

Rickled  vp,  pp.  piled  up  loosely, 

ml 

Rinche,  v.  to  rinse,  cleanse,  p  14 
Roire,  v.  to  roar,  r  33 
Rost,  v.  to  roast,  t  24 
Rotton,  a  rat,  s  41 
Rowping,  sale  by  auction ;  rowping 

of  geare,  a  sale  of  property  by 

auction,  a  52 
Rowstj  rust,  r  32 
Rowstie,  adj.  rusty,  s  14 
Rowt,  a  rout  or  crowd  of  people, 

t28 

Rowt,  v-  to  bellow,  m  30 
Rug  to  one,  v.  to  seize  for  oneself, 

a44 
Rynd,  rind,  bark  of  a  tree,  1 15 

Saile-stone,  the  stone  for  sailing 

by,  i.  e.  the  lodestone,  magnet, 

m7 
Salmond,  a  salmon,  s  6;  Salmon 

trowt,  s  5 

Salue,  a  salve,  medicine,  p  23 
Sanct,  a  saint,  i  8 
Sangster,  a  songster,  singer,  o  12 
Sark,  a  shirt,  i  22 
Sawce,  a  sauce,  e  7 
Sawch-tree,  a  willow-tree,  s  8 
Sawster,  a  sausage,  f  10 
Scaills,  s.  pi.  scales ;   scaills  of  the 

heade,  scurf  on  the  head,  f  49 
Schaip,  shape,  e  8 
Schoone,  s.  pi.  shoes,  c  20 
Scrab-aple,the  fruit  of  the  arbutus, 

v22 

Scrog,  a  shrub,  f  36 
Scudler,  a  drudge,  1  24 
Scuffe,   v.   to  evade  (?),   to  graze 

lightly  ('?),  e  4 
Scullion,  a  drudge,  1  24 
Sea-craig,  a  sea-crag,  rock,  s  22 
Sea-maw,  a  sea-mew,  gull,  a  14 
Sea-rewar,  a  sea-rover,  pirate,  p  27 
Scathe,  v.  to  boil,  e  16.    See  Seith. 
Seik,  adj.  sick,  1  1 
Seith,  v.  to  boil,  b  8  ;  Scathe,  e  16 
Shauing,  a  shaving  -}  apparently,  a 

fretting  of  the  skin,  i  21 
Sheephirde,  a  shepherd,  p  6 
Sheer,  v.  to  reap,  m  21 


Sheerer,  a  reaper,  m  23 
Sheers,  shears,  f  28 
Ship-rae,  the  yard  of  a  ship,  sail- 
yard,  a  37 

Shoole,  a  shovel,  1  22 
Shoone,  s.  pi.  shoes;  d  25,  p  17 
Short-ended,  adj.  short  of  breath, 

short-winded,  a  31 
Shro,  a  shrewmouse,  s  41 
Sicht,  sight,  h  7 
Siester-pen,  a  plectrum  or  quill, 

used  for  striking    the    sistrum 

(Gk.  atiarpov).  p  32 
Sife,  a  sifting-cloth,  sieve,  e  15 
Skemler,  an  attendant,  a  lacquey, 

a  48 

Slack,  v.  to  slacken,  remit,  r  16 
Slead,  a  sledge,  t  25 
Slicht,  adj.  slight,  worthless,  v  4 
Slung,  a  sling,  f  43 
Sluttish,  adj.  squalid,  s  46 
Smack,  a  taste,  tang,  s  11 
Smack,  v.  to  taste  of  a  thing,  r  22 
Smeir,  v.  to  smear,  i  1 
Smitting  -  sicklies,    an    infectious 

disease,  c  38 

Sniore,  v.  to  smother,  o  1 
Snapper,  v.  to  stumble,  c  24 
Snawe,  snow,  n  6 
Sned,  v.  to  cut ;  to  sued  trees,  to 

prune  trees,  p  63 
Sop,  moisture,  v  20 
Sowder,  solder,  f  17 
Sowder,  v.  to  solder,  f  18 
Sower,  adj.  sour,  a  22 
Sowk,  v.  to  suck,  s  61 
Sowter,  a  cobbler,  g  3 
Spate,  an  inundation,  a  15 ;  Spea-te, 

e5 

Spang,  a  fillip,  t  3 
Speane,  v.  to  wean,  d  13 
Speate,  an  inundation,  e  5.     See 

Spate. 

Speir,  a  spar,  a  stake,  s  60 
Speire,   v.  to  inquire  into,   p  9 ; 

Speir,  to  inquire  after,  q  1 
Spewe,  v.  to  vomit,  v  30 
Spil,  v.  to  misuse,  a  2 ;  pp.  Spilt, 

r5 

Spounge,  v.  to  spunge,  v  9 
Stakker,  v.  to  stagger,  1 19 
Stane,  a  stone,  r  35,  s  24 
Stead,  an  erratum  for  '  slead.'   See 

Slead  above. 
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Steik,  Steak,  v.  to  shut;   to  steik 

out,  to  shut  out,  e  17,  d  26  ;  steak 

out,  s  25 

Steip,  v.  to  steep,  m  2 
Steiple,  a  steeple,  p  65 
Stiddie,  an  anvil,  i  5 
Stofe,  a  stove,  vapour-bath,  v  3 
Stonished,  pp.  astonished,  s  56 
Stope,  a  pot,  flagon,  a  24 
Strae,  straw,  s  50 
Straike,  v.  to  stroke,  d  12;  m  31 
Streane,  v.  to  strain,  sprain,  s  54 
Sti  eaten,  v.  to  stretch,  t  8 
Strick,  v.  to  strike,  i  6 
Stuir,  the  name  of  a  fish,  probably 

the  sturgeon,  a  4 
Stye,  a  sty ;  swines  stye,  a  pig-sty, 

p40 
Suddart,  Suldart,  a  soldier,  m  14, 

t  33,  m  24  ;  pi.  Suddarts,  r  34  ; 

Suldarts,  c  29 
Sute,  soot,  f  38 
Sweat-hole,  a  pore,  p  43 
Sweir,  adj.  lazy,  sluggish,  p  26,  r  21 
Sweirnes,  sloth,  s  26 
Syith,  a  scythe,  f  7 
Syling,  the  ceiling,  1  8 
Syth,  v.  to  strain  through  a  sieve  or 

cloth,  c  30 

Tade,  a  toad,  b  7 

Tae,  the  toe,  v  25  ;  meikle  toe,  great 

toe,  p  34 

Taken,  a  token,  s  65 
Taist,  a  taste,  s  1 1 
Tak  vp  the  sang,  v.  to  commence 

singing,  p  45 
Tallon,  tallow,  a  11 
Tay,  a  tie ;    tay    of  the   harnes, 

the    membrane    enclosing    the 

brain,  m  18.     Greek  pijviyS. 
Tayngs,  tongs,  f  27 
Teele,  v.  to  till,  a  43  ;  Teile,  o  4 
Tell  on,  v.  to  count  over,  enumerate, 

r9 

Testament,  a  will,  111 
Tewgh,  adj.  tough,  t  6 
Tewghnes,  toughness,  t  7 
Threede,  a  thread,  f  23 
Thrist,  v.  to  thirst,  s  36 
Thrist,  thirst,  s  37 
Throate-bowle,  the  throat-bole  or 

throat-ball,  ball   of   the  throat, 

f  35 


Thro  we,  v.  to  twist,  t  22 

Timmer,  adj.  made  of  timber, 
wooden,  1  20 

Tinkler,  a  tinker,  f  3 

Tipple,  v.  to  sip  habitually,  p  28 

Tirleisse,  a  trellis,  lattice,  c  7 

Tole,  toll,  v  8 

Toppe,  the  top  (of  a  ship),  g  1 

Tost,  v.  to  toast,  t  24 

Towe,  a  cable,  rope,  f  46 

Traist.  a  support,  f  37 

Translator,  an  interpreter,  i  20 

Trauell,  travail,  labour,  o  9 

Trewes,  a  truce,  i  9 

Triacle,  an  antidote,  t  16 

Trow,  v.  to  think,  p  63 

Truncheor,  (apparently)  a  trencher, 
round  plate,  o  10 

Trunchman,  a  dragoman,  inter- 
preter, i  20 

Tryest,  a  tryst,  a  meeting,  c  39 

Trypes,  s.  pi.  small  intestines,  1  2 

Turn,  v.  to  turn  in  a  lathe,  m  9 

Tyle-stone,  a  tile,  1 10 

Tyne,  to  lose,  p  10 

Tyste,  v.  to  entice,  s  57 

Valour,  value,  v  1 

Vawt,  a  vault,  f  31.     See  Vowte. 

Vengible,  adj.  full  of  vengeance, 

d22 

Visard,  a  mask,  p  18 
Vittall,  provisions,  a  33 
Vne,  an  oven,  f  30 
Vowte,  a  vault,  c  6.     See  Vawt. 
Vpaland,  a  countryman,  p  17 
Vtter,  adj.  outer,  f  15 

Wairde,  v.  to  confine,  keep  in  ward, 

r  11.    See  Warde. 
Waker,  a  fuller,  f  40 
Waknesse,  moisture,  m  4 
Wamme,  a  scar  of  a  wound,  c  26 
Wan,  adj.  pale,  p  3 
Wardan-tree,  a  sort  of  pear,  v  26 
Warde,  guard,  e  18.     See  Wairde. 
Wark,  a  work,  c  19,  o  9 
Weafe,  v.  to  weave,  t  13 
Webster,  a  weaver,  t  14 
Wedder,  a  wether ;  aries  castratus, 

v  12   " 

Weele,  a  whirlpool,  g  12 
Weit,  adj.  wet,  in  3 
Wesand,  the  windpipe,  c  51 
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Wey,  v.  to  weigh,  e  23 

Weyhows,  a  weighing-house,  1  17 

Whasie,  a  weasel,  m  34 

Whinger,  a  cutlass,  p  55 

White,  wheat,  s  31 

Whitret,  a  weasel,  m  34 

Wickar,  a  wicker,  or  pliant  twig, 
y  17 

Win  till,  v.  to  attain  to,  p  19 

Windednes,  taint  (used  with  re- 
ference to  meat),  r  4 

Wode,  a  wood,  s  64 

Wode,  adj.  mad,  i  15 

Woodnes,  madness,  v  6;  Wood- 
nesse,  1 16 


Worsum,  the  matter  in  a  boil,  p 
62;  Woorsome,  s  10 

Wrastle,  # .  to  wrestle,  1  26 

Wreast,  v.  to  wrest,  twist,  d  16  ; 
Wrest,  t  22 

Wrycht,  a  wright,  workman  (tur- 
ner), m  9 

Yealp,  v.  to  yelp,  as  a  dog,  g  5 
Yeild,  adj.  bare,  g  8 
Yesk,  v.  to  hiccough,  s  34 
Yuore  bone,  ivory,  e  1 

jeild,  v.  to  yield  up,  d  6 

^ett,  v.  to  pour,  c  36  ;  3ette,  f  45 

3uke,  the  itch,  i  3 


DIALECTAL   WORDS   EXTRACTED  FROM 
HEARNE'S  GLOSSARIES. 


[THE  following  notes  are  extracted  from  Hearne's  Glossaries  to 
Eobert  of  Gloucester  (R.  G.),  and  Peter  Langtoft  (P.  L.),  ed.  1810'. 
The  reference  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  article ;  thus  the  first  word 
(marked  '  P.  L.  Kauce ')  is  noticed  under  the  heading  Causey  in  the 
Glossary  to  Peter  Langtoft.  —  The  E.  D.  S.  is  indebted  for  this 
list  to  the  Rev.  Professor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.] 

Causey,  sb.  a  bank  raised  in  marshy  ground  for  foot-passage.    Oxford. 

Var.  Dial. 

'  Kauce,  causey,  from  the  old  French  caussie,  which  signifies  strewed 
with  chalk  or  flint ;  and  'tis  commonly  taken  with  us  for  a  highway, 
or  bank  raised  in  marshy  ground  for  foot-passage,  tho'  even  some- 
times the  ways  for  horse-passage  are  also  known  by  this  name,  such 
as  that  beyond  Fryer  Bacon's  study  by  Oxford.'  (P.  L.  Kauce.) 

Culver,  sb.  a  dove,  pigeon.    South  and  East. 

'  Culuer,  a  dove,  pidgeon.  The  word  culver  (in  the  same  significa- 
tion) is  used  even  now  in  some  of  the  Sotith  and  East  parts  of  England.' 
(E.  G.  coluer.) 

Earn,  sb.  uncle.     Lancashire 

'Earn,  unkle.  "  Eame,  avunculus" — saith  Somner,  in  his  Saxon 
Diet. — "  the  mothers  brother,  who  to  this  day  is  so  called  in  Lanca- 
shire." (P.  L.  earn.) 

1  Erne,  uncle,  mother's  brother.  They  use  earn  for  uncle  now  in  the 
North.'  (E.  G.  erne.) 

Flam,  Flum,  sb.  a  marshy  place.     Oxford. 

'  Flom,  river.  .  .  .  Christ-Church  having  thus  got  the  whole  meadow 
to  themselves,  they  damm'd  up  the  old  channell  that  ran  into  Char- 
well,  and  brought  both  the  meads  into  one ;  yet  to  keep  up  certain 
tokens,  how  the  course  ran,  certain  meer-stones  were  set  in  the 
meadow,  and  it  still  bore  the  name  of  Shire-lafa.  And  indeed,  even  to 

6* 
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this  day,  there  are  very  visible  signs,  such  as  rushes  and  different 
grass,  where  it  went,  and  (which  is  the  reason,  for  which  I  mention 
all  this)  it  is  often  call'd  the  flam  or  the  flum.  It  is  withall  remark- 
able, that  low,  watry,  rushy  places  are  frequently  call'd  flams  by 
persons  (especially  such  as  deal  in  meadows  and  cattle)  in  and  about 
•  Oxford.  Of  which  flams  there  was  formerly  a  much  greater  number 
than  there  is  at  present,  the  water  of  Charwell  being  then  more 
obstructed  than  now,  which  conduc'd,  in  no  small  degree,  to  sicknesses. 
And  those  that  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Oxford  are  not 
ignorant,  that  the  pestilence  was  often  in  old  time  in  that  place,  which 
occasioned  the  scholars  to  retire,  a  thing  which  is  to  be  attributed,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  flams  as  well  as  to  the  neglect  of  cleansing  the 
streets,  and  keeping  out  creatures  that  raised  filth  and  corrupted  the 
air.  Of  such  kind  of  flams  there  were  abundance  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city,  even  beyond  Fryer  Bacon's  study,  the  causey  being  not  raised 
so  high  as  at  present,  nor  that  way  so  much  frequented  (the  flams 
hindering),  as  now-a-days.'  (P.  L.  flom.) 

Forbery,  sb.  a  place  or  row  of  houses  where  furbishers  of  armour 

live.     Reading. 

'  The  Forbery  in  Eeading  is  very  well  known,  tho'  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  hardly  known  to  any  of  the  place,  notwithstanding  no  one  was 
ignorant  of  it  before  the  Dissolution,  when  our  princes  and  great  men 
used  to  be  so  much  there,  and  had  their  arms  constantly  furbished 
and  polished  in  that  part  of  Eeading ;  the  signification  of  forbery 
being  nothing  but  forbishers  or  furbishers  rew  [row],  or  the  place  where 
the  arms  were  furbished,  and  those  that  did  it  dwelt.  The  Spicery,  or 
Spice  Rew  [row],  in  Oxford,  being  the  place  where  spices  and  sweet 
oyntments  were  sold,  was  famous  formerly,  tho'  unknown  since.' 
(P.  L.  lorenge. )  See  Lormery. 

Groam,  v.  (1)  to  mind,  look  at;  Yks.  (2)  to  grasp,  clasp.     North. 
1  Gome,  aim,  consideration,  notice,  care,  heed,  disquiet.    Hinc  et  hodie 
etiam  in  agro  Eboracensi  to  goam  idem  est  quod  to  mind  sive  look  at, 
licet  in  alius  Anglise  partibus  septentrionalibus  to  grasp  sive  clasp 
significet.'     (E.  Gr.  gome.) 

Heck,  sb.  a  grate  (or  kind  of  hurdle)  set  in  a  river  before  a  floodgate. 
'  Grates,  sett  in  rivers  or  waters  before  fludgates,  which  are  called 
hecks.'  (E.  G.  hext.) 

Bight,  v.  to  promise,  vow.     Cumb. 

'In  Cumberland  they  say  to  hight,  for  to  promise  or  vow,  to  this  day.' 
(E.G.  behet.) 

Hight,  pp.  called.     North. 

'  Hight,  was  called.  And  it  signifies  called  in  the  North  even  to  this 
day,  tho'  in  Cumberland  to  hight  is  to  promise  or  vow.'  (E.  G.  hight.) 

Hox,  sb.  deep  mire.     [Cf.  Hoxy,  muddy ;  Halliwell.] 
'  Old  Englishmen  calle  deep  myre  Hocks.'     (E.  G.  hext.} 

Lormery,  sb.  a  lane  or  row  of  houses  where  spurriers  live.     Oxford. 
'  Lorenge,  iron ;  from  the  French  lormier,  a  worker  in  small  iron,  a 
maker  of  small  iron  trinkets,  as  nailes,  spxirs,  &c.  (Cotgrave).     In 
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the  parish  of  North  St  Michael's  in  Oxford  (so  called  in  contradis- 
tinction to  South  St  Michael's,  the  church  whereof  is  now  down)  was 
an  alley  or  lane  called  The  Lormery,  it  being  the  place  where  such 
sort  of  iron-works  were  sold  for  all  Oxford.'  (P.  L.  lorenge. ) 

Meer,  Moor,  sb.  (1)  a  moor ;  (2)  a  mere,  fen. 

'Mores,  (p.  310),  moors,  barren  mountains,  heaths  or  barren  spaces  of 
ground ,  meers,  fens,  or  low  moist  or  marshy  places ;  and  so  it 
seems  to  signify  here  from  the  word  medis  immediately  following. 
The  words  moor  and  meer  in  the  South  parts  of  England  are  confounded, 
whence  'tis,  that  the  great  meer  near  Bicester  is  called  Otmoor,  when  it 
should  be  Otmeer  or  Otmere.'  (P.  L.  mores.) 

Miswent,  pp.  irregular,  out  of  proportion.     Kent. 

'  Myswende,  irregular,  or  miswent,  according  to  what  is  said  of  the 
church  of  Cuckstone  [Cuxton,  near  Rochester,]  in  Kent  (which  is  very 
unusual  in  proportion),  viz. 

"  If  you  would  goe  to  a  church  miswent, 
You  must  goe  to  Cuckstone  in  Kent." 

See  Dr  Plot's  Account  of  his  intended  journey  through  England  and 
Wales  for  the  discovery  of  Antiquities  and  other  Curiosities,  published 
by  me  at  the  end  of  the  second  vol.  of  Leland's  Itinerary,  p.  109.' 
(B,.  G.  myswende.) 

Pucelle,  sb.  a  maid,  damsel.     Oxon.  Berlcs. 

'  Pykeled.  fine  and  small.  Pykele  is  the  same  with  pucelle,  i.  e.  a  maid, 
dainsell,  virgine,  fine  young  girl,  pretty  young  beautifull  creature. 
And  this  word  was  much  used  in  former  times  by  young  gentlemen, 
especially  at  places  near  Oxford,  one  of  which  was  Garsington  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  another  was  Sunningwell  in  Berkshire.'  (R.  G. 
pykeled.) 

Rathe,  early      See  below. 

Bath-ripe,  adj.  soon  ripe.     Berks. 

'  Ra\>e,  soon.  "Tis  us'd  in  some  of  the  South  and  East  parts  of  England 
for  early  even  to  this  day,  and  so  in  some  places  in  Berkshire,  as  rathe 
in  the  morning,  i.  e.  early  in  the  morning ;  rath-ripe  fruit,  i.  e.  early 
fruit/  (R.  G.  rajie.) 

Reck,  Rack,  v.  to  care.    North. 

'  Recche,  care.  They  use  the  word  rack  or  reck  in  the  North  parts  of 
England  at  this  time  for  to  care.  Hence  never  rack  you,  is  the  same  as 
take  you  no  thought  or  care.'  (R.  G.  recche.) 

Shrew,  v.  to  curse. 

'  Schrowe  (p.  159)  shrew.  /  shrew  (for  a  murrain  take)  is  a  common 
expression  in  several  parts,  even  at  this  time.'  (P.  L.  schrowe. ) 

Sib'd,  adj.  akin.     Chesh.     S.ee  below. 

Sibberidge,  Sibbered,  sb.  banns  of  matrimony.     Suss. 

'  Sibbe,  nigh  of  kin.  Sib'd  fovkm  is  us'd  now  in  the  North.  Hence 
they  say,  no  sole  sib'd  for  nothing  a-kin.  And  Ray  observes,  that  they 
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have  a  proverb  in  Cheshire,  ' '  no  more  sib'd  then  sieve  and  riddle,  that 
grew  both  in  a  wood  together."  It  comes  from  the  Saxon  word  syb, 
sybbe,  kindred,  alliance,  affinity.  And  'tis  from  the  same  word,  that  in 
Sussex  they  call  the  banes  [banns]  of  matrimony  sibberidge  or  sibbered.' 
(E.  GK  sibbe.) 

Stound,  sb.  a  little  while.     Suff. 

'  Stounde,  moment,  minute,  hour,  time,  space  of  time,  little  time, 
opportunity.  In  Suffolk  even  to  this  day  they  call  a  little  while,  a 
stound.'  (E.  GK  stounde.) 

Thole,  v.  to  endure  ;  '  thole  a  while,'  stay  a  while.    Derb. 

'  }>olede,  suffered.  And  even  in  Derbyshire  to  thole  signifies  at  this 
day  to  brook  or  endure,  and  thole  a  while  is  stay  a  while.'  (B.  GK  \>olede.) 

Vang,  v.  to  be  a  sponsor  at  baptism.    Somers. 

'  Vonge,  receive,  take.  To  vang  in  some  parts  of  England  is  even  now 
us'd  for  to  answer  at  the  font  as  godfather,  particularly  in  Somerset- 
shire, where  Mr  Somner  in  his  Dictionary  observes,  that  the  country 
people  have  this  expression,  he  vangd  to  me  at  the  vant,  i.  e.  in  baptis- 
terio  pro  me  suscepit.'  (E.  GK  vonge.) 

Vant,  sb.  a  font.    Somersets.     See  Vang. 

Wem,  sb.  a  blemish,  especially  in  cloth.     Essex. 

'  Wemme,  wem,  blemish,  spot,  blot,  speck.  They  use  the  word  a  wem, 
for  a  small  fault,  hole,  decay,  or  blemish,  especially  in  cloth,  in  Essex 
to  this  day.'  (E.  GK  wemme.} 

Wonne,  Wun,  v.  to  dwell.     North. 

'  Wonede,  sive  woned,  continued,  tarried,  dwelt,  lived,  found.  In  the 
North  the  word  wonne  or  wun  signifies  to  dwell  even  now.  So  they  say, 
where  tvon  you,  i.  e.  where  dwell  you  ?'  (E.  GK  wonede.) 

Yewd,  Yod,  went :  Yewing,  going.    North. 

'  Eode,  went ;  of  code,  went  over.  The  word  yewd  or  yod  for  went,  and 
yewing  for  going,  is  even  now  used  in  the  North  parts  of  England.' 
(E.  GK  code.)  [Evidently  copied  from  Eay,  who  cites  a  passage  from 
Spenser  (F.  Q,.  i.  10.  53)  which  Hearne  copies  likewise.  There  is  no 
good  evidence  for  the  use  of  the  very  incorrect  form  yewing. — W.  W.  S.] 

Yonker,  sb.  a  youngling,  youngster.     North. 

'  Kemelyng,  a  comeling,  one  newly  come.  In  the  same  manner  as  we 
say  a  youngling,  the  same  as  the  Northern  folk  call  a  yonker'  (E.  GK 
Jcemelyng.) 

Yule,  sb.  Christmas.     North. 

1  Hence  also,  in  the  North  of  England  they  call  Ohristmass,  even  to 

this  day,    Ule,    Yule,  or   Toule In  Yorkshire,  saith  he  [i.  e. 

Thomas  Blount,  in  his  Glossographia,  s.  v.  Ule~]  and  our  Northern 
parts  they  have  an  old  custom,  after  sermon  or  service  on  Christmass 
day,  the  people  will,  even  in  the  churches,  cry  Ule,  Ule,  as  a  token 
of  rejoycing,  and  the  common  sort  run  about  the  streets  singing : 

"  Ule,  Ule,  Ule 
Three  puddings  in  a  pale, 
Crack  nuts  and  cry  Ule."  '    (R.  G.  midewinter.) 
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KB.    For  Index  to  Glossary  B.  13,  see  p.  76. 


IN  the  following  Index,  the  numbers  refer  to  those  of  the  preceding 
Glossaries.  Thus — 'Barmaster,  8,  9,  10' — shews  that  the  word  Bar- 
master  occurs  three  times,  viz.  in  Glossaries  B.  8,  B.  9,  and  B.  10.  The 
marks  (a)  and  (6)  denote  different  senses  of  the  same  word.  Thus 
'Buck'  occurs  in  Glossaries  8  and  12,  but  not  with  the  same  meaning. 
The  reference  '  12  app.'  denotes  the  Appendix  to  Glossary  12,  on  p.  64. 


Abited,  11 

belland,  10 

buck  (6),  12 

elite,  clayt,  11 

acre,  customary, 

bind,  10 

bucker,  8,  10 

cli  ves,  clivies,  8  ; 

12  app. 

bing,  8 

buddling,  10 

clevis,  10 

acre,  hop,  12  app. 

bing-hole,  10 

budle,  buddle,  8, 

coe,  8,  9 

adit,  8,  10 

bing-place,  8,  10 

10 

coe-shaft,  8 

along,  12 

bing-stead,  8 

bug,  11 

coe-stid,  8  ;  coe- 

am  pry,  11 

birth,  11 

bunding,  10 

stead,  10 

anunt,  12 

bit,  10 

bushel,  12  app. 

cog-bells,  11 

arched,  10 

blast,  10 

collogue,  12 

arg,  12 

body  .   of     the 

Calk,  8 

colly,  12 

arrest,  8 

mine,  8 

cant,  11 

cop,  11 

boles,  bolestids, 

cantle,  12 

cope,  8,  9 

Backer,  12 

8 

cart,  10 

cope,  v.  10 

bag,  12 

boose.  /S'eebous. 

catdirt,  I/) 

coper,  10 

bannut,  12 

borer,  10 

cauke.  See  calk. 

corfe,  corve,  8; 

barghmaster. 

boule,  8 

causey,  14 

corf,  10 

See  bar  master. 

bous,  bouse  ore, 

cavers,  8,  9 

cornel,  12 

barmaster,  8,  9, 

8  ;  bowse,  10 

chair,  10 

cot,  12 

10 

brawche,  11 

chasing  the  stole 

cotting,  12 

banner,  8 

brazen  dish,  8,  9 

to  the  stake,  8 

cove,  11 

barmote,  8,  10 

break-offs, 

chee,  chie,  11 

cowde,  12 

barrmine,  8 

breaks,  8 

chege,  11 

crank,  11 

barvel,  11 

bren  it,  12 

choaty,  11 

cratch,  12 

basset,  10 
bath,  12 

briddling,  8 
brittle,  11 

ciddle,  cittle,  11 
See  kittle. 

cream,  12 
cross-cuts,  10 

baven,  11 

broach,  11 

cleanser,  10 

crosses,  8,  9,  10 

beesom,  besom, 

brown-henns,  8 

cledgy,  11 

cross-rakes,  8 

12 

brutte,  11 

clevel,  11 

cross-vein,  8,  10 

beethy,  12 

buck  (a),  8 

clever,  11 

culch,  11 
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cull,  11 

flum.     See  flam. 

hade,  8,  9,  10 

limp,  10 

culver,  14 

fodder  of  lead,  9 

hadings,  10 

linch,  11 

curst,  12 

foi,  11 

hagister,  11 

linger,  11 

fold,  12 

half  -saved,  12 

lither,  11 

Daddock,  12 

forbery,  14 

hange  -  benches, 

load,  8,  9 

daffish,  12 

forestid    ore,   8, 

8,  10 

lobs,  8,  9 

dank,  12 

9  ;  fausted,  10 

hanging-side,  10 

loch,  10 

daulings,   dawl- 

forfield,     8,     9  ; 

hank,  hink,  11 

lormery,  14 

ings,  8 

forefield,  8,  10 

haw,  hawmel,  11 

lot,  8,  9,  10 

dawney,  12 

fork,  8 

heck,  14 

lugg,  12  app. 

day's    math,   12 

forks,  10 

helter-skelter,  11 

lums,  10 

app. 

fostall,  forestall, 

her,  12 

deads,  8,  10 

11 

hight,  14 

Main  rake,  8 

delve,  12 

founder,  8 

him,  12 

make,  12 

dialling,  dyal,  8, 

founder-meer,  8, 

hing-benches,  8 

mammocks,  12 

10 

10 

hocker  -  headed, 

mantle,  12 

dish,  8,  9,  10 

foundershaft,  10 

11 

maul,  10 

ditch,  10 

freeing,  10 

holes,  8 

mear,  10  ;  meer, 

doff",  12 

freeing-dish,  8 

horse-head,  10 

8,  9 

doit,  12 

frightful,  12 

hox,  14 

measure,  8 

dollours,  11 

frum,  12 

huflie,  11 

meer,  8,  9;  mear, 

donnings,  12 

fund,  12 

huffier,  11 

10 

door,  10 
drawing-stowce, 

furner,  11 
fuzze,  10 

Incense,  12 

meer,  moor,  14 
meer-stake,  8,  9 

10.  £eestowce 

fuzze-borer,  10 

Jig-pin,  10 

metal,  10 

drift,  8,  9,  10 
drinking,  11 
driving,  10 

Gallery,  10 
gange,gangrake, 

johnny,  12 
jumper,  10 

mewed,  12 
millard,    millet, 
12 

droits,  11 

8 

Kerning,  11 

miswent,  14 

due,  10 

gang-  way,  11 

kevel,  10 

mixen,  12 

dure,  12 

gate,  (a)  10  ;  (6) 

kibble,  10 

moor.  See  meer. 

11 

kilt,  12 

mort,  mot,  11 

Etfinge,  11 

gawn,  12 

kit,  10 

mosey,  12 

earn,  14 

gears,  10 

kittle,  11 

erneful,  11 

geers,  12 

knits,  10 

Nail-passer,  12 

gib,  12 

knock-back  ore, 

neshe,  12 

Fadge,  12 

gingonin,  10 

knockbark 

newland,  11 

fange,  8  ;  fang, 

give,  12 

ore,  8 

new  thing,  8 

10 

glat,  12 

knockings,  8,  10 

next-taker,  8,  9 

farmer,  8,  9 

glean,  12 

knockstone,  10 

nick,  8 

fault,  10 

goam,  14 

knole,  11 

noger,  10 

fear,  12 

gorse,  gost,  12 

knowles,  11 

nose,  12 

feigh,  10 

gorsty,  12 

fell,  8 

goss,  11 

Lay,  ley,  11 

Observant,  12 

fellows,  12 

graff,  12 

leadings,  10 

odd-mark,  12 

fenny,  11 

groats,  12 

leap,  10 

o'erlayer,  10 

find,  12 

goyster,  11 

leere,  11 

old  man,  8,  10 

fitchock,  12 

greeds,  11 

lees,  11 

old  thing,  8 

flam,  14 

green-swerd,  11 

leesing,  11 

old  works,  8,  9 

flat     work,     8  ; 

grotten,  11 

level,  10 

open-cast,  10 

flat,  10 

grove,     8,     10  ; 

libbit,  11 

opens,  10 

fleaks,  8 

groove,  9 

lid-stones,  8 

or  chat,  12 

flitchen,  12 

lief-coup,   lieve- 

ore,  10 

floatsome,  12 

Hack,  8,  9 

chepe,  11 

orl,  12 
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over,  12 

rider,         10  ; 

smelting  -house, 

taking,  12 

overlight,  12 

ryder,  8 

9 

tang,  12 

overlook,  12 

roof,  10 

smitham,    8,    9, 

tap,  12 

roof  -works,  8 

10;  smiddum, 

tas,  tarse,  11 

Paddy,  11 

roughin,  11 

8 

tatter,  11 

1)3,  WH    8    9 

rubble,  10 

smut,  10 

tear,  12 

peas-eddis,  12 
pee  8,  9  10 

ruckle,  11 
ruddle-wattle,  11 

snagge,  11 
soal,  11 

tedd,  12 
tee,  tye,  8 

T^pn     1  9 

run,  10 

sole,  8,  10 

thole,  14 

1  n  1  1.    i  — 

perch,  12  app. 
pettycoat,  11 
pick  8  9 

ryder.  See  rider. 

sole  of  the  rake,  8 
sole-trees,  8,  10 
sollers,  12           i 

ticketing       the 
ore,  8 
tilt,  tilth,  11 

pipe,  8,  9,  10 

Sare,  11 

somerland,  11 

timings,  11 

pipe-work,  8 
place,  11 

scaffold,  10 
scheat,  11 

sough,  8,  9,  10 
spar,  8 

tine,  12 
tinnet,   tinning. 

plock,  12 

schoat,  scout,  11 

speene,  11 

12 

plumb,  10 
plump,  11 

scog,  12 
scraper,  10 

spindle,  8,  9,  10 
spittle,  12 

toare,  11 
toilet,  12 

podder,  11 
poling,    polling, 
8,  10 

serin,  10 
seame,  11 
seme,  11 

spry-  wood,  11 
stalder,  11 

stampers,  8 

tovet,  11 
translator,  12 
trogues,  10 

polt,  11 

set,  8 

starting  of  ore,  8 

troubles,  10 

possession,  8,  9, 
10 

setting     for     a 
mine,  8 

stemple,  8,  10 
steward,  8 

trunks,  8,  10 
try,  12 

pound,  12  app. 
•powse  \  2 

shaft,  8,  9,  10 
shakes,  10 

stickings,  8,  10 
stimmer,  10 

tump,  12 
turn,  8,  9 

pricker,  10 

shave,  11 

stole.    See  stool. 

turntree,  8,  10 

primgap,  8,  10 
prodigal,  12 
proggmg,  8 
pucelle,  14 
putch,  11 

sheet,   11.      See 
scheat. 
shift,  8,  10 
shire-way,  11 
shoat,  11.     See 

stone,  12  app. 
stool,  8,  9 
stope,  10 
stoping,  10 
stound  (a),  14 

tush,  12 
twenty  -  four 
men,  8,  9 
twitches,  8 
twitter,  11 

schoat. 

stound  (6),  12 

Quarter  cord,  8, 

shooling,  11 
shot,  10 

stow,  stove,  11 
stowe,  stowse,  8; 

Underlay,  10 

9 

shrew,  14 

stows,          9  ; 

Vang,  14 

quist,  12 

sib'd,  14 

stowces,  10    . 

vant,  14 

sibberidge,   sib- 

strike-baulk,  11 

vat,  10 

Rack.   See  reck. 

bered,  14 

stringes  of  ore, 

vein,  8,  9,  10 

rake,  8,  9,  10 

siesin,  11 

8  ;  strings,  10 

view,  8 

rake  soil,  8 

sig,  11 

stuppin,  11 

rammed,  11 

sinder,  11 

suity,  12 

Wain,  12 

randum  of    the 

sinking,  10 

sullage,  suillage, 

wake,  12 

rake,  8 

skaddle,  11 

11 

walling,  10 

ratchell,  10 

skid,  11 

sump,  8,  9,  10 

walnut,  12 

rathe,  14 

slags,  8 

swallows,  10 

warp,  11 

rath-ripe,  14 

slappy,  11 

swart,  swarth,  11 

wash-hole,  10 

reck,  rack,  14 

slay-  wattle,  11 

sweltered,  12 

wash-trough,  8 

riddle,  12 

sled,  10 

swig,  11 

water-holes,     8, 

rider,  10  ;  rither, 

slickenside,  10 

10 

8,  9  ;  ryder,  8 

slyde,  8 

Taant,  11 

wattle,  11 

ringe,  11 

smelt,  smilting, 

tack,  12 

waure,  11 

rising,  10 

8  ;     smelting, 

tagge,  11 

wedge,  10 

rither,      8.      9  ; 

10 

taker-nicer,  8 

weighboard,  10 
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wem,  14 
went,  11 
whilk,    whitter, 
11 
whiewer,  11 
wig,  12 
will      you      go 

along,  12 
wim,  10 
wind-holes,  8,  10 
windlace,        8  ; 
windlass,  10 
windless,  10 
windrow,  11 

Wirksworth,  8 
wonne,  wun,  14 
wood    measure, 
12  app. 
woont;  12 
worthine,  12 
woughs,  8,  9 

Yat,  12 
yewd,  yod,  14 
yewing,  14 
yod.     See  yewd, 
yokings,  8,  10 
yonker,  14 
yule,  14 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  honoured  name  of  JOHN  RAY,  the  great  botanist,  zoologist,  and 
collector  of  local  words  and  proverbs,  is  a  famous  one  in  English  litera- 
ture. This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  particulars  concerning  his 
life  and  scientific  writings,  especially  as  accounts  of  his  work  may  be 
readily  procured.  I  shall  merely  consider  here  his  contributions  to  the 
study  of  English  dialects. 

A  few  points  in  connection  with  his  life  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind.  He  was  born  at  Black-Notley,  near  Braintree,  in  Essex,  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1627.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  at 
Braintree,  and  afterwards  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  being  in  the 
first  instance  a  student  of  Catharine  Hall,  but  afterwards  migrating  to 
Trinity  College,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1G49.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  find  that  a  copy  of  his  collection  of  Proverbs  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  Trinity  College  Library,  containing  a  large  number  of  MS.  addi- 
tions in  his  own  handwriting  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  there  spells 
his  name  with  an  initial  w — John  Wray.  The  last  part  of  his  life,  from 
the  year  1679  till  his  death  on  January  17, 1705,  was  .spent  in  his  native 
place.  Hence  it  is  that  we  frequently  find  him  using  the  word  'we* 
to  indicate  natives  of  Essex,  in  which  sense  that  word  is  to  be  commonly 
understood  throughout.1  At  page  4,  the  phrase  '  we  in  Essex'  occurs 
twice  (11.  16  and  39),  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  Glossary  of  South 
and  East-country  words  is  particularly  strong  in  Essex  words. 

It  may  very  safely  be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  Ray's  is  the  most 
important  book  ever  published  on  the  subject  of  English  dialects,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  such  publications  as  belong  to  the  present  century. 
He  had  several  advantages,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  first  in  the  field, 
was  himself  naturally  gifted  with  keenness  of  observation,  and  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  several  of  whom  were 
zealous  in  aiding  him  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

1  Excepting,  of  course,  when  the  speaker  is  other  than  Ray  himself.  Thus  Mr 
Brokesby  uses  'us'  to  signify  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire 
(Gloss.  B.  15,  s.  v.  Crake) ;  Mr  Nicolson  uses  'nostrates'  to  signify  Cumberland 
men  (Gloss.  B.  15,  s.  v.  JiUikc] ;  and  so  on. 
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Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  contents  of  the  present  reprint,  it 
will  conduce  to  clearness  if  the  first  two  editions  of  Ray's  work  be  here 
considered. 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1674,  with  the  following  title  : — '  A 
Collection  of  English  Words  not  Generally  used,  with  their  Significations 
and  Original,  in  two  Alphabetical  Catalogues,  The  one  of  such  as  are 
proper  to  the  Northern,  the  other  to  the  Southern  Counties.  With  Cata- 
logues of  English  Birds  and  Fishes  :  And  an  Account  of  the  preparing 
and  refining  such  Metals  and  Minerals  as  are  gotten  in  England.  By 
JOHN  RA  Y,  Fellow  of  the  ROYAL  SOCIETY.  LONDON,  Printed 
by  H.  Bruges  for  Tho.  Burrell,  at  the  Golden-Ball  under  St.  Dunstans 
Church  in  Fleetstreet,  1674.' 

The  contents  of  this  volume,  printed  in  8vo.  on  very  small  paper, 
are  as  follows. 

Title,  one  page  ;  reverse  of  leaf  blank.  Dedication  (same  as  in 
this  reprint),  three  pages,  followed  by  a  blank  page.  To  the  Reader ; 
eight  pages.  North-countrey  Words ;  pp.  1 — 56.  South  and  East 
Countrey  Words ;  pp.  57 — 80.  A  Catalogue  of  English  Birds ; 
pp.  81 — 96.  A  Catalogue  of  Fishes  taken  about  Pensans  and  St. 
Ives  in  Cornwall ;  pp.  97 — 107.  A  Catalogue  of  Fresh-water  Fish 
found  in  England;  pp.  108 — 112.  The  Smelting  and  Refining  of 
Silver,  &c.,  pp.  113 — 119;  (see  pp.  9 — 11  of  this  volume).  The 
preparing  and  smelting  or  blowing  of  Tin  in  Cornwall,  pp.  120 — 
124;  (pp.  11 — 13  of  this  volume).  The  manner  of  the  Iron-work  at 
the  Furnace,  pp.  125 — 127;  (pp.  13,  14,  of  this  volume).  The  manner 
of  working  the  Iron  at  the  Forge  or  Hammer,  followed  by  Notes  on 
Husbandry,  pp.  127 — 132  ;  (pp.  14 — 16  of  this  volume).  The  manner 
of  the  Wire-work  at  Tintern  in  Monmoth-shire  (sic),  pp.  132 — 134; 
(pp.  16,  17,  of  this  volume).  Modus  faciendi  Vitriolum  coctile  in 
Anglia,  pp.  135 — 137;  (pp.  17,  18,  of  this  volume).  The  making  of 
Minium,  Allom,  Salt,  &c.,  pp.  138 — 148;  (pp.  18 — 22  of  this  volume). 
With  a  table  of  Errata  at  p.  148,  the  last  in  the  book.  The  last  six 
pages,  properly  pp.  143 — 148,  are  misnumbered  as  173,  174,  175,  176, 
777  (sic),  and  178. 

The  Address  to  the  Reader  in  this  first  edition  is  worthy  of  being 
reprinted  at  length,  and  is  accordingly  here  given. 

"TO  THE  READER. 

"  IN  my  travels  through  several  parts  of  England,  besides  other  things, 
which  I  principally  minded  and  pursued,  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of 
,the  difference  of  Dialect  and  variety  of  local  words  (for  so  I  will  take 
leave  to-  call  such  as  are  not  of  general  use)  in  divers  Counties,  by 
Reason  whereof  in  many  places,  especially  of  the  North,  the  Language 
•of  the  common  people  is  to  a  stranger  very  difficult  to  be  understood. 
Whereupon  I  thought  it  might  be  worth  the  while  to  make  a  Collection 
of  such  words  for  my  own  use,  and  began  first  to  set  down  those  that 
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occurred  to  me  in  common  discourse.  But  making  short  stayes  in  par- 
ticular places,  and  conversing  but  with  few  persons,  I  found  that  what 
I  could  take  notice  of  my  self  would  be  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of 
what  were  in  use  among  the  vulgar.  Therefore  I  desired  my  friends 
and  acquaintance  living  in  several  Countreys  to  communicate  to  me 
what  they  had  observed' each  of  their  own  Countrey  words,  or  should 
afterwards  gather  up  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  people ;  which  divers  of 
them  accordingly  did.  To  whose  contributions  I  must  acknowledge 
my  self  to  owe  the  greatest  part  of  the  words,  I  now  present  the  Reader 
with,  in  these  Catalogues.  The  considerations  which  induced  me  to 
make  them  publick  were.  First,  because  I  knew  not  of  anything  that 
hath  been  already  done  in  this  kind.  2.  Because  I  conceive,  they  may 
be  of  some  use  to  them  who  shall  have  occasion  to  travel  the  Northern 
Counties,  in  helping  them  to  understand  the  common  language  there. 
3.  Because  they  may  also  afford  some  diversion  to  the  curious,  and  give 
them  occasion  of  making  many  considerable  remarks. 
>  As  for  the  sence  and  import  of  these  words  I  am  confident  I  am  not 
therein  mistaken,  having  received  it  from  persons  that  well  understand 
the  force  and  meaning  of  them  in  the  places  where  they  are  used.  But 
of  their  original  or  Etymology,  for  want  of  sufficient  skill  in  the  Saxon, 
Dutch,  and  Danish  languages,  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  so  good  an 
account  as  I  desired,  and  by  those  helps  might  have  done.  For  what 
I  have  performed  in  this  kind  I  acknowledge  my  self  to  have  been  for 
the  most  part  beholden  to  Dr.  Skinner's  Etymologicon  Linguae  Anglicance, 
and  Mr.  Somners  Saxon  Dictionary,  by  turning  over  which  last  work  I 
find  a  great  part  of  these  words  to  be  pure  Saxon,  or  manifestly  derived 
thence  :  and  I  doubt  not  but  many  of  the  rest,  which  occur  not  in 
that  Dictionary  (which  being  collected  out  of  but  a  few  Books  and  frag- 
ments that  remain  of  that  language  cannot  be  conceived  to  compre- 
hend near  all  the  words  in  common  use)  are  of  like  Original. 

I  am  sensible  that  this  Collection  is  far  from  perfect,  not  conteining 
perchance  more  then  one  moiety  of  the  local  words  used  in  all  the 
several  Counties  of  England.  But  it  is  as  full  as  I  can  at  present  easily 
make  it,  and  may  give  occasion  to  the  curious  in  each  Countrey  to 
supply  what  are  wanting,  and  so  make  the  work  compleat. 

I  have  added  hereto,  1.  a  Catalogue  of  English  Birds,  as  well  such 
as  continually  abide  and  breed  with  us  ;  as  those  they  call  Birds  of 
passage,  that  come  and  go  at  certain  seasons,  admitting  also  some 
which  frequent  our  coasts  only  upon  ocasion  of  hard  Winters  or  other 
accidents,  all  which  either  my  Self  or  Mr.  Francis  Willughby  have  both 
Been  and  described.  Since  this  Catalogue  was  sent  away  to  the  Press, 
among  some  Pictures  of  Birds  which  I  have  received  from  the  Learned 
and  deservedly  Famous  Sr.  Thomas  Brown  of  Norwich,  I  find  two  or 
three  English  Birds  by  me  omitted,  as  whereof  I  was  not  then  certain, 
1.  Oedicnemus  Bellonii,  by  him  also  first  observed  in  England*  Upon 
the  picture  of  it  sent  me  by  Sr.  Tho.  I  find  inscribed,  A  stone  Curlew, 
from  about  Thetford,  whereabout  they  breeili  It  hath  a  Remarkable  eye 
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and  note  somewhat  like  a  green  plover,  2.  A  shear-water  inscribed,  Larua 
niger,  pectore  albido,  rostro  adunco,  3.  The  Barker,  a  marsh  Bird  with  a 
long  bill,  to  which  there  was  no  Latine  name  added,  4.  Mergulos  melano- 
leucos  rostro  acuto  brevi,  5.  A  little  Bird  of  a  tawney  colour  on  the 
back,  and  a  blew  head,  yellow  bill,  black  legs,  shot  in  an  Osiar  yard, 
called  by  Sr.  Tho.  for  distinction  sake  silerella. 

2.  Two  Catalogues  of  fishes ;  one  of  all  our  English  fresh  water  fishes ; 
the  other  of  such  sea-fish  as  are  taken  about  Pensans  in  Cornwal. 

3.  Several  relations  of  the  manner  of  smelting,  refining,  and  pre- 
paring such  metals  and  minerals  as  are  found  in  England,  according  to 
the  best  information  I  could  get  in  the  places  where  they  are  wrought." 

I  have  found  this  first  edition  of  some  service,  and  have  collated  it 
with  the  present  reprint  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  misprints.  In 
several  places  it  restores  the  right  reading,  where  the  second  edition  is 
obviously  incorrect.  The  most  noteworthy  instances  of  its  usefulness 
are  perhaps  the  following. 

At  p.  13,  1.  16,  the  first  edition  supplies  the  word /oof,  which  I  have 
inserted  within  square  brackets.  Later  editions  omit  this  word. 

The  word  Donnaught,  as  it  is  spelt  in  the  first  edition,  is  clearly  the 
form  intended.  The  second  edition  has  " Dannaught"  followed  in  the 
same  line  by  "  Donnat." 

The  word  "  Runge,  a  flasket,"  has  been  restored  on  the  authority  of 
the  first  edition.  In  the  second  edition  it  has  dropped  out,  on  account 
of  the  printer's  uncertainty  whether  to  put  it  at  the  bottom  of  one  page 
or  at  the  top  of  the  next. 

The  word  "  Spell,  or  Speal,  a  splinter,"  has  been  restored  in  the 
same  way.  It  dropped  out  in  the  second  edition  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  Runge  did. 

The  word  Nitle,  as  it  is  in  the  first  edition,  became  Nillle  in  the 
'second.  The  equivalent  form  Kni'ghtle  shews  that  the  former  was  in- 
tended. 

The  word  Strom,  rightly  spelt  in  the  first  edition  was  misprinted 
Srom  in  later  ones.  The  word  occurs  again  in  Gloss.  B.  17,  q.  v. 

The  first  edition  has  the  following  consecutive  entries  : — "  To  stcem, 
to  bespeak  a  thing;"  and  "To  stein  or  Steven;  idem."  In  the  second 
edition  the  word  steg  is  oddly  inserted  between  these  two  words,  with- 
out alteration  of  the  explanation  of  "  to  stein."  The  result  is,  of  course, 
that  "  to  stein  "  appears  (to  any  one  unaware  of  the  insertion)  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  "  a  gander"  ! 

The  word  Skathe,  as  it  stands  in  the  first  edition,  assumed  in  the 
second  edition  the  strange  form  Skatloe,  by  a  mere  misprint  of  lo  for  h. 
Some  of  the  later  editions  carefully  reproduce  this  error. 

The  word  Tharm,  as  it  is  rightly  spelt  in  the  first  edition,  became 
Tharn  in  the  second;  and  this  erroneous  form  was  adopted  by  Grose. 

Under  the  word  Afeeterly  is  given  the  example  "  bow  meeterly"  in 
the  first  edition.  In  the  second  edition  it  is  misprinted  "  ow  meeterly". 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  tolerably  confident  that  the  entry  "  Bondy, 
a  simpleton.  Torksh"  is  a  mere  blunder,  and  that  the  form  should  be 
Body,  as  in  the  second  and  later  editions.  Mr  Halliwell  has  given 
Bondy  a  place  in  his  Dictionary,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  cancelled. 

In  the  Glossary  of  South  and  East  Country  Words,  the  word  Mittens 
is  given  in  the  first  edition  only.  It  was  probably  struck  out  as  being 
generally  understood. 

I  proceed  now  to  notice  the  second  edition,  that  of  1691. 

The  title  is  as  follows.  "  A  Collection  of  English  Words  Not  Gener- 
ally used,  with  their  Significations  and  Original,  in  two  Alphabetical 
Catalogues,  the  one  Of  such  as  are  proper  to  the  Northern,  the  other  to 
the  Southern  Counties.  With  An  Account  of  the  preparing  and  refining 
such  Metals  and  Minerals  as  are  gotten  in  England.  The  Second 
Edition,  augmented  with  many  hundreds  of  Words,  Observations,  Let- 
ters, &c.  By  JOHN RA  Y:  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  LONDON: 
Printed  for  Christopher  Wilkinson,  at  the  Black  Boy  over  against  S. 
Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleetstreet.  1691." 

This  is  by  far  the  best  edition,  and  the  one  from  which  all  the  later 
reprints  have  been  made.  The  present  volume  is  based  almost  entirely 
upon  it,  and  contains  mainly  the  same  materials  (with  the  exception  of 
Thoresby's  letter  to  Ray,  and  certain  other  additions),  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  has  been  so  completely  altered  that  the  book  has 
been  almost  rewritten.  This  will  be  best  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  contents  of  that  edition. 

Title,  one  page;  reverse  of  leaf,  blank.  Dedication,  3  pages,  follow- 
ed by  a  blank  page.  Preface,  15  pages,  followed  by  a  blank  page. 
North-Country  Words,  pp.  1 — 86  ;  South  and  East  Countrey  Words,  pp. 
87 — 121.  A  Catalogue  of  Local  Words  parallel'd  with  British  or  Welsh, 
by  my  learned  and  ingenious  Friend  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  of  Oxford  ;  pp. 
122 — 130.  A  Catalogue  of  North  Country  Words  received  from  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  of  Edmund  Hall,  a  Cumberland  Gentleman,  and  communicated 
to  me  by  the  same  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd;  pp.  131 — 138.  .Glossarium 
Northanhymbricum  (by  W.  Nicolson),  pp.  139 — 152.  An  Account  of 
some  Errors  and  Defects  in  our  English  Alphabet,  &c. ;  pp.  153 — 168. 
Postscript,  with  Some  Observations  made  and  communicated  by  Mr. 
Francis  Brokesby,  &c. ;  pp.  169 — 175.  An  Account  of  Preparing  some 
of  our  English  Metals  and  Minerals;  pp.  174 — 211. 

Now  upon  coming  to  examine  the  book  carefully,  I  at  once  saw  that 
to  preserve  this  arrangement  would  never  make  a  serviceable  book.  It 
is  clear  that  some  of  the  additional  matter  only  came  to  hand  at  the 
last  moment,  and  was  inserted  wherever  room  could  be  found  for  it. 
Consequently,  the  volume  is  admirably  adapted  for  defying  the  reader's 
search  for  a  word.  It  is  just  one  of  those  books  wherein  information  is 
very  hard  to  come  at.  The  defects  of  it  are  two.  The  first  is,  that 
the  alphabetical  order  of  words  is  very  ill  preserved,  and  one  may  have 
to  read  nearly  all  through  a  letter  to  find  the  word  wanted.  Thus,  at 
p.  115  of  ed.  1691,  we  find  words  in  this  disorder — spurk,  squirm,  sum- 
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merland,  soller,  squat,  staffe,  stank,  stover,  swamp,  steale,  speen,  sosse-ban- 
gle,  stew. 

The  second  defect  is,  that  there  are,  practically,  eight  different  places 
in  which  search  for  a  word  may  be  made.  It  may  be  either  (1)  men- 
tioned incidentally  in  the  Preface ;  or  (2)  may  be  a  North-country 
word  ;  or  (3)  a  South-country  word  ;  or  (4)  in  Lloyd's  Catalogue  ;  or 
(5)  in  Tomlinson's  list ;  or  (6)  in  Nicolson's  Glossarium  Northanhym- 
bricum  ;  or  (7)  amongst  Brokesby's  Observations  ;  or  (8)  somewhere 
in  one  of  Ray's  Account  of  Metals.  A  little  thought  shewed  me  that 
these  eight  heads  could  easily  be  reduced  to  two.  The  only  division 
worth  keeping  was  that  of  the  distribution  of  words  into  North  and 
South,  and  all  the  rest  were  easily  arranged  under  one  or  other 
of  these  divisions.  All  words  mentioned  by  Tomlinson,  Nicolson, 
and  Brokesby  at  once  fell  under  the  Northern  division  ;  and,  as  for  the 
rest,  there  is  almost  always  a  sufficient  clue  for  placing  them.  Such 
words  as  Ray  notes  as  being  of  general  use  I  have  inserted  in  both  lists  ; 
and  finally  I  may  observe  that,  by  help  of  the  Index  at  the  end  of  this 
volume,  any  word  can  now  be  found  at  once.  I  hope  I  have  done  good 
service  by  entering  in  the  Glossary  all  the  remarkable  words  which 
Ray  mentions  in  his  Preface,  or  in  his  Account  of  Metals,  &c.  The 
insertion  of  them  in  the  Glossary  can  cause  no  confusion  or  ambiguity, 
because  every  word  so  entered  is  duly  marked;  see  the  note  at  the 
beginning  of  Glossary  15,  at  p.  29.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  left  me 
free  to  make  still  further  additions  from  two  other  sources ;  an  oppor- 
tunity of  which  I  have  gladly  availed  myself.  These  two  additional 
sources  are :  (1)  some  MS.  notes  in  a  copy  of  Ray  (ed.  1674)  in  the 
possession  of  Mr  Aldis  Wright;  and  (2)  some  MS.  notes  by  Dr  More 
in  another  copy  of  the  same  edition  of  Ray.  The  former  set  are  not 
numerous,  but  are  written  in  an  old  hand  and  are  curious.  The  latter 
set  are  more  numerous,  and  occur  in  a  copy  of  Ray  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  formerly  marked  MS.  Sloane  454  ;  see  Halliwell's  Dic- 
tionary, p.  956  ;  s.  v.  More.  Many  of  these  have  been  already  printed 
by  Mr  Halliwell  in  his  Dictionary;  as,  e.  g.  beer,  cheapen, fluke,  &c., 
which  are  Northern  words,  and  adhib,  gonhelly,  jutcr,  &c.,  which  are 
Southern  words.  But  it  seemed  best  to  reprint  the  whole  set,  espe- 
cially as  my  arrangement  also  shews  whether  More  included  any  given 
word  iii  the  Northern  or  in  the  Southern  division. 

Now  that  the  reader  is  in  possession  of  the  above  information,  he 
can  easily  trace  the  source  of  every  word  in  the  volume.  Thus  aandorn 
is  from  Nicolsou's  Glossarium,  with  Ray's  note  there  appended  to  it  ; 
ackerspier  and  acre  are  from  More's  MS.  notes ;  addle  (its  source  not 
being  marked)  is  one  of  the  words  in  Ray's  own  list ;  axel-tooth  is  from 
Ray's  Preface,  as  the  reader  may  see  from  the  reference  to  p.  5,  1.  6 ; 
barrow  is  from  Ray's  Account  of  Salt-making ;  and  so  on.  Frequently 
an  article  is  made  up  from  several  sources ;  thus  threap  (pp.  69,  70) 
appears  in  Ray,  followed  by  a  remark  by  Brokesby  ;  it  also  appears  in 
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Nicolson's  Glossary,  followed  by  a  remark  by  Ray.  It  is  obviously  a 
great  convenience  to  have  all  the  information  at  once. 

I  would  also  beg  the  reader  to  observe  what  Ray  says  about  the 
word  goulans  in  Gl.  B.  15.  He  there  observes  that  '  in  the  South  we 
usually  call  marygolds  simply  golds,1  &c.  We  might  have  expected, 
then,  that  he  would  have  entered  the  word  golds  in  his  Southern  Cata- 
logue ;  but  he  did  not  do  so  :  and.  observing  this,  I  have  done  it  for 
him,  with  a  cross-reference  to  shew  where  it  came  from.  I  have  fol- 
lowed up  a  large  number  of  similar  hints,  to  the  considerable  increase 
of  both  Northern  and  Southern  lists.  I  may  also  claim  to  have  inserted 
nearly  every  cross-reference  that  is  given ;  and  feel  sure  that  many 
of  these  cross-references  will  be  found  extremely  useful.  By  adding 
after  Aunder  the  references  to  Aandorn,  Orndorns,  and  Doundrins, 
the  student  may  easily  pick  his  way  through  the  Glossary ;  without 
such  references,  he  might  never  know  that  all  these  connected  forms 
are  mentioned. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Ray  would  have  much  improved  his  book, 
had  it  reached  a  third  edition  in  his  life-time  ;  and  even  as  it  stands  in 
the  second  edition,  it  has  long  been  considered  a  standard  work.  I  have 
therefore  endeavoured  to  do  my  best  to  improve  the  form  of  it,  and  can 
only  truly  describe  my  work  by  saying  that  I  have,  in  fact,  taken  it  nearly 
all  to  pieces,  and  put  it  together  again,  working  in  all  that  could  be 
made  to  belong  to  it  from  all  available  sources.  The  labour  of  doing 
this,  and  the  care  necessary  for  doing  it  accurately,  proved  to  be  far 
greater  than  I  had  expected,  but  I  believe  the  result  will  be  found  to  be 
well  worth  the  trouble.  We  can  now  tell  off-hand  whether  Ray  in- 
cludes a  given  word  or  not,  and  we  can  also  tell  exactly  what  he  and 
his  coadjutors  say  about  it. 

I  have  found  it  convenient  to  add,  in  many  places,  a  few  remarks 
of  my  own  ;  these  are  distinguished  by  being  included  within  square 
brackets.  In  one  or  two  places,  where  a  rather  long  passage  (not  Ray's 
own,  but  a  quotation  from  Skinner)  has  been  cut  out,  a  few  dots  are  in- 
serted to  mark  the  omission.  A  few  other  excisions  (always  of  Skin- 
ner's work,  not  Ray's)  are  accounted  for  below. 

This  will  be  the  most  convenient  place  for  some  remarks  upon  the 
work  of  Ray's  coadjutors.  The  names  of  those  who  assisted  him  are 
mentioned  in  his  Preface  and  in  his  Account  of  English  Metals  (here 
reprinted),  and  are  as  follows  : — 

Peter  Courthope,  Esq.,  of  Danny,  in  Sussex,  was  the  first  contributor 
to  the  collection  ;  and,  indeed,  the  first  suggester  of  it,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Dedication  at  p.  1. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Jekyll,  of  Sibble  Heveningham,  and  Mr.  Mansell  Court- 
man,  minister  of  Castle  Heveningham,  in  Essex,  contributed  largely  to 
the  additional  words  in  the  Southern  collection  (Gloss.  B.  16)  :  i.  e.  we 
may  attribute  to  them  most  of  the  words  in  that  Glossary  which  are 
found  in  the  edition  of  1691,  but  not  in  that  of  1674.  See  p.  2. 
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Mr  Francis  Brokesby,  sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  Rector  of  Rowley,  near  Brough,  in  Yorkshire, 
added  nearly  all  the  Northern  words  not  found  in  the  edition  of  1674  j 
see  p.  2.  Some  of  the  words  contributed  by  Brokesby  are  marked  as 
due  to  him ;  see,  e.  g.  Crake,  Goam,  Meeterly,  Poke,  Stang,  Strushins, 
Threap,  Whinner-neb,  Wright.  Brokesby  also  contributed  some  observa- 
tions concerning  the  pronunciation,  here  reprinted  at  pp.  7,  8. 

Dr  Tancred  Robinson  also  contributed  to  the  Northern  collection  ; 
see  p.  2.  See  also  Derham's  Philosophical  Letters,  p.  225. 

Mr  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Oxford,1  drew  up  a  "  Catalogue  of  Local 
Words  parallel'd  with  British  or  Welsh,"  which  was  printed  by  itself  in 
the  edition  of  1691,  at  pp.  122 — 130  of  the  volume.  This  "  Catalogue  " 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  etymological  remarks,  but  contains  a  few 
additional  words.  Everything  in  it  that  is  of  any  value  is  retained  in 
the  present  edition,  but  has  been  incorporated  with  Ray's  work,  by  in- 
serting each  remark  in  its  place.  The  words  noticed  by  Lloyd  are  the 
following ;  viz. — ark,  attercop,  aumbry,  bragget,  brat,  braughwham, 
capo,  cod,  cole,  coping,  ci-ag*  dare,  dole,  doubler,  dub,  durdom,  elden,  elk, 
elmother,  foumart,  garth,  gavelick  or  gavelock,  glaive,  grees,  grig,  he 
(see  hoo),  heal,  heloe,  knoll,  mear,  midding,  riddle  (see  Gloss.  B.  16), 
saim,  speer,  spokes,  stowk,  labern,  trinket,  ware,  yule.  A  few  of  his  remarks 
were  unworthy  of  insertion  ;  but  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  sup- 
pressing them,  I  observe  upon  them  here. 

Dare,  s.  harm,  or  v.  to  harm,  is  clearly  the  A.S.  daru,  harm,  derian, 
to  injure  ;  Lloyd  compares  it  with  the  Welsh  dera,  fury. 

Elden,  fuel,  is  clearly  the  Icel.  elding,  fuel,  from  eldr,  fire,  and  re- 
lated to  the  A.S.  words  celed  and  celan  cited  by  Ray ;  Lloyd  compares  it 
with  Welsh  aelwyd,  a  hearth. 

Heloe,  bashful,  he  compares  with  Welsh  gwyl,  bashful ;  adding — 
"which  in  the  feminine  gender  is  icyl ;  as,  merkh  [i.  e.  merch\  wyl,  a 
bashful  maid  •  and  so  in  some  other  cases,  according  to  the  idiome  of 
this  language,  v.  g.  y  mae  yn  wyl,  he  is  bashful."  This  is  not  a  very 
wild  guess,  but  it  does  not  seem  satisfactory. 

Knoll,  which  is  obviously  the  A.S.  cnoll,  he  compares  with  Welsh 
Idol  or  clol,  the  head. 

Midding  he  compares  -with  Welsh  ming,  dirt,  a  word  not  given  in 
Spurrell's  Dictionary,  unless  it  be  the  same  with  mign,  a  bog. 

Yule,  concerning  which  so  much  nonsense  has  been  written,  he 
declares  to  be  the  Welsh  gwyl,  a  festival,  and  Latin  vigilia  ;  though  it 
is  known  to  be  the  A.S.  gcdl,  Icel.  J6L 

Two  words  which  he  inserts,  viz.  glaive,  a  sword,  and  spokes  (of  a 
wheel),  have  no  proper  place  in  a  provincial  glossary,  and  have  accord- 
ingly been  rejected. 

1  I  suppose  he  is  the  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  whose  Archoe- 
ologia  Britannica  was  published  (in  folio)  in  1707. 

2  He  suggests  the  etymology  which  Ray  adopt-,  and  which  is  doubtless  the  true 
one,  viz.  \V.  craig. 
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Mr  Edward  Tomlinson,  of  Edmund  Hall,  a  Cumberland  gentleman, 
contributed  a  "Catalogue  of  North-Country  Words,"  which  was  printed 
as  a  separate  glossary,  in  the  edition  of  1691,  at  pp.  131 — 138.  All 
the  words  which  he  mentions  have  been  incorporated  in  Gloss.  B.  15, 
the  name  of  Tomlinson  being  in  each  case  mentioned.  Ray  often 
appends  to  Tomlinson's  a  few  remarks  of  his  own ;  these  are  also  dis- 
tinguished by  adding  the  name  of  Ray. 

Mr  William  Nicholson,1  "  an  ingenious  minister  living  in  Cumber- 
land" (p.  2),  contributed  a  "  Glossarium  Northanhymbricum,"  written 
in  Latin,  which  was  printed  as  a  separate  glossary,  in  the  edition  of 
1691,  at  pp.  139 — 152.  All  the  words  whicli  he  mentions  have  been 
incorporated  in  Gloss.  B.  15,  the  name  of  Nicholson  being  in  each  case 
mentioned.  Ray  sometimes  appends  a  few  remarks  of  his  own,  in 
English  ;  these  were  also  printed,  followed  by  the  name  of  Ray.  Nicol- 
son  was  extremely  given  to  etymological  remarks  ;  but,  as  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  Mceso-Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon,  they  are 
often  correct.  Still,  as  I  have  suppressed  a  few  of  them  in  the  reprint, 
I  here  give  an  account  of  what  I  have  rejected. 

He  derives  Arvel-bread  from  the  A.S.  arful,  honourable,  instead  of 
comparing  it  with  the  A.S.  yrfe,  Icel.  arfr,  Danish  arv,  an  inheritance, 
whence  Dan.  arvol,  an  inheritance-ale,  or  feast  of  succession  to  property. 
Beeld,  a  shelter,  he  derives  from  the'  A.S.  be-lddian,  to  excuse,  though 
there  is  not  the  slightest  similarity  between  these  words  either  in  sound 
or  sense.  But  what  will  not  an  '  antiquary '  do  who  must  needs  meddle 
with  what  he  had  better  let  alone?  A  more  reasonable  suggestion  is 
that  of  those  who  refer  us  to  the  Icel.  byli,  an  abode,  or  bceli,  a  farm,  or 
b6l,  a  place  of  shelter  for  cattle  at  night ;  all  varying  forms  from  the 
same  root,  which  appears  again  in  the  English  build.  Cf.  bild,  a  build- 
ing, in  Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede,  1.  157.  Fell,  a  hill,  he  ingeniously 
likens  to  the  Greek  $I\\IVQ,  stony  ground,  and  $tXXo£,  a  stone,  with  a 
reference  to  Aristophanes,  Nub.  Act.  i.  Seen.  1.  The  discovery  of  Grimm's 
law  has  happily  released  us  from  such  trifling  as  this.  See  Icel.  fjall 
in  Cleasby's  Dictionary.  With  respect  to  Horns  (brains),  Nicolson  refers 
us  to  the  Gothic  hwairnei,  and  the  Greek  icpaviov,  a  skull.  This  is  not 
wrong,  but  the  more  immediate  derivation  is  from  the  Icelandic  form 
Jijarni,  the  brain. 

Of  his  remarks  upon  Hull,  Karl,  and  Male,  I  have  preserved  all  that 
is  material. 

Kite  he  derives  from  the  Gk.  KVTOC,  a  cavity,  in  accordance  with 
the  old  false  theory  of  supposing  that  a  k  in  English  must  be  a  K  in, 
Greek.  But  KVTOC,  which  also  means  skin,  is  really  the  same  with  the 
Latin  cutis,  and  therefore  with  the  English  hide,  as  shewn  by  Curtius. 
It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  connect  kite  with  the  A.S.  cicfS,  and 

1  So  Ray  spells  the  name,  and  I  have  kept  to  his  spelling,  though  it  is  elsewhere 
always  spelt  without  the  h.  The  person  meant  is  William  Nicolson,  an  antiquarian, 
and  rather  voluminous  writer,  born  in  1655,  died  Feb.  14,  1727.  He  was  success- 
ively bishop  of  Carlisle  and  Kerry ;  and  finally  Archbishop  of  Cashel. 
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Icel.  kvf&r,  which  precisely  answer  to  it  in  meaning  and  in  common 
usage. 

Leikin,  a  sweetheart,  he  would  connect  with  the  verb  to  like.  This 
is  not  so  certain  as  it  might  at  first  appear,  since  it  may  equally  well 
belong  to  the  Northern  lake,  to  play  ;  cf.  Icel.  leika,  a  plaything,  doll, 
play-sister ;  leikinn,  playful,  gay.  In  such  a  case  it  is  difficult  to  feel 
certain  as  to  the  truth. 

Saim,  grease,  he  wrongly  connects  with  the  A.S.  seam,  a  seam  or 
horse-load  ;  but  it  is  merely  borrowed,  without  the  slightest  change, 
from  the  Welsh  saim,  grease. 

One  word  in  Nicolson's  Glossary  has,  by  an  oversight,  been  omitted, 
viz.  the  word  read,  to  advise.  The  omission  is  not  of  much  consequence, 
because  the  word  is  exceedingly  well-known,  occurring  as  it  does  in 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Spenser. 

As  Nicolson's  Glossary  is  written  in  Latin,  I  have  sometimes  added 
a  translation  within  square  brackets.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  off-hand 
that  lucanica  means  a  sausage  (see  Hacking  ;  or  that  hara  means  a  pig- 
sty (see  Hull). 

Amongst  those  who  assisted  Ray  we  may  also  mention  Walter 
Burrel,  Esq.  of  Cuckfield,  one  of  the  chief  iron-masters  in  Sussex,  who 
communicated  the  account  of  the  "  Manner  of  Working  the  Iron  at  the 
Forge,"  and  the  "  Observations  on  Husbandry,"  here  reprinted  at  pp.  14 
—16. 

The  Account  of  Preparing  Metals,  &c.  (see  pp.  9 — 22)  stands  nearly 
the  same  in  the  second  edition  as  in  the  first.  Two  very  short  passages 
were  added,  viz.  those  printed  at  p.  21, 11.  16 — 21  ;  p.  21,  last  six  lines; 
and  all  that  is  on  p.  22. 

The  Account  of  Errors  in  our  Alphabet,  &c.  (see  pp.  23 — 28)  is  not 
in  the  first  edition.  It  seemed  worth  retaining,  on  account  of  some 
remarks  that  occur  on  pronunciation.  Eay  tells  us  that  one  of  his 
children  found  it  "  more  facil  "  to  pronounce  mine,  thine,  &c.  as  meen, 
theen  ;  p.  26.  At  the  same  page,  he  says  that  "  in  all  words  where  the 
w  is  put  before  h,  as  in  what,  which,  when,  &c.  it  is  evident  by  the  pro- 
nunciation, that  the  h  ought  to  be  put  before  the  w."  This  implies  that 
the  h  was  not  so  frequently  dropped  in  those  words  in  his  time  as  it  is 
now. 

At  p.  27,  he  notes  a  tendency  in  foreigners  and  children  to  sound 
the  final  e,  making  two  syllables  of  mate,  smoke,  thine. 

At  p.  28,  he  puts  the  word  friend  in  the  same  set  with  fiend,  believe, 
grieve,  as  regards  the  sound  of  the  ie. 

He  also  notes  the  spellings  scituate,  and  scent.  It  is  remarkable 
that  one  of  these  has  been  retained  and  the  other  rejected.  We  find, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  not  only  sdtuation  for  situation,  but  even,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  scite  for  site.1 

All  who  have  ever  had  occasion  to  study  the  dialect  of  East  Anglia 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  famous  set  of  26  Norfolk  words  men- 
1  Pegge  writes  sdtuation,  in  his  Proverbs  relating  to  Kent,  Frov.  14. 
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tioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  as  noticed  by  Ray  in  his  Preface ;  see 
p.  5.  The  passage  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Tract  VIII.  (Works,  ed. 
Wilkin,  iv.  205)  runs  thus  : — "  It  were  not  impossible  to  make  an 
original  reduction  of  many  words  of  no  general  reception  in  England, 
but  of  common  use  in  Norfolk,  or  peculiar  to  the  East  Angle  countries; 
as,  bawnd,  bunny,  thurck,  enemmis,  sammodilhee,  mawther,  kedge,  seele, 
straft,  clever,  matchly,  dere,  nicked,  stingy,  noneare,  feft,  thepes,  gosgood, 
kamp,  sibrit,  fangast,  sap,  cothish,  thokish,  bide  owe,  paxwax :  of  these 
and  some  others  of  no  easy  originals,  when  time  will  permit,  the  reso- 
lution may  be  attempted ;  which  to  effect,  the  Danish  language  new  and 
more  ancient  may  prove  of  good  advantage  ;  which  nation  remained 
here  fifty  years  upon  agreement,  and  have  left  many  families  in  it,  and 
the  language  of  these  parts  had  surely  been  more  commixed  and  per- 
plext,  if  the  fleet  of  Hugo  de  Bones  had  not  been  cast  away,  wherein 
threescore  thousand  soldiers  out  of  Britany  and  Flanders  were  to  be 
wafted  over,  and  were  by  king  John's  appointment  to  have  a  settled 
habitation  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk." 

The  earliest  commentary  on  this  passage  is  that  by  Dr  Hickes,  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  Institutiones  Grammatics  Anglo-Saxonicae, 
published  in  1689.  As  Ray  largely  quotes  from  Hickes,  without  follow- 
ing him  quite  exactly,  I  here  give  Hickes's  statement  in  his  own  words. 

"  Hue  quoque  reducenda  sunt  Norfolciensia  ilia  vocabula,  quorum 
originationes  ex  Danico  sermone  certius,  quam  ex  Saxonico  eruendas 
autumat  noster  Th.  Brunus  M.D.  et  Eques  Auratus.1  Certe  viri  doc- 
tissimi  conjectures  favet,  quod  Rex  Aluredus  Gurmundo  regi  Danorum, 
cum  maxima  multudine  suorum  baptizato,  Norfolciam  incolendam  de- 
disse  traditur.2  Quamobrem  evenire  sane  non  potuit,  quin  peculiares 
qu33dam  voces  Cimbricae3  originis  Norfolciensibus  etiamnum  in  usu 
forent.  En  maximam  partem  earum,  quas  ille  enujnerat,  a  nobis  ex- 
plicatas. 

"Bunny,  tumor  ex  accepta  plaga  in  came  extans :  Goth.  Banjo  est 
ulcus  ;  Isl.  ban,  vulnus,  ben,  vibex,  inde  forsau  bawnd,  tumens :  ut, 
'  his  head  is  bawnd,'  caput  illi  tumet. 

"  Thurk,  vel  thark,  caliginosus,  plane  a  Sax.  deorc,  Ang.  dark. 
Enemmis,  lie,  ne  forte  :  ut,  '  spar  the  door,  enemmis  he  come,'  pessulum 
ostio  obde,  ne  ille  intret :  forsan  ab  eigenema,  vel  einema,  adverbio  ex- 
cludendi,  vel  excipiendi,  nunc  in  usu  apud  Islandos.  Sammodithu* 
formula  salutandi  priino  congressu,  significans,  die  mihi  quomodo  vales, 
raptim  forsan  ex  sag  me  hu  dest  thu.  Sic  raptim  dicimus  muchgoditty 
pro  much  good  do  it  you. 

"  Mauther,  virgo :  Goth.  Magath :  Sax.  m<eg*8,  et  mceg'Sa,  undo 
liquescente  g  secundum  Gramm.  primi  Capitis  R.  6,  mautha,  vel  maurtha, 
r  finalis,  ut  in  aliis  vocibus,  euphonise  gratia  accedente. 

1  Tract  8 ;  Of  Languages.  a  Ingulph.  Hist.  p.  26. 

8  By  '  Cimbric'  Hickes  means  Danish. 

4  Hickes  mistakes  the  word ;  it  is  sammodithee.  Hence  perhaps  his  mistaken 
explanation. 
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"  Seel,  terapus,  a  seel,  voce  in  Csedmone  passim  occurrente  ;  v.  p.  28, 
1.  6  :  p.  53,  1.  3  :  p.  54,  1.  22.  Hinc  seel,  opportunitas,  et  adverbia 
sumne  seel,  vel  cet  suman  seel,  interdum  ;  on  nanum  seel,  nunquam.  Straft, 
iratus,  ira  exclamans,  objurgans,  rixans :  Islandis  at  straffa  est  objur- 
gari,  compere,  increpare.  Matchly,  perfecte,  bene :  Isl.  maatlega, 
magtlega :  Sax.  mihtilice,  valde.  To  dere,  nocere  :  ut,  '  you  dere  me,' 
mini  noces :  manifesto  a  Sax.  dei'ian,  nocere,  laedere. 

"Nonear,  modo,  Isl.  nuncer.  To  camp,  pila  pedali  contendere : 
Saxonice  camp  est  certamen,  et  campian  certare,  dyuviZtcOai-  Sibrit, 
sponsalium  prseconium,  a  sib,  affinitas,  et  byrht,  manifestus  :  Gothice 
bairhtan  est  manifestare ;  Anglice  to  bruit,  apud  Salopienses  to  brit, 
divulgare. 

"  Fangast,  sic  enim  virginem  viro  jam  nunc  maturam  et  virum  quasi 
expetentem  vocant  Norfolcienses  :  forsan  a  fengan  vel  fangan,  capere ; 
unde  fangen,  captus  (quibus  similes  proculdubio  apud  Cimbros  voces), 
et  aast,  amor,  quasi  amore  capta,  vel  amoris  capax  virgo  :  prseterea 
faung  apud  Islandos  significat  omnia  requisita  ad  familiam,  bine  celfenga 
madur,  homo  qui  families  bene  prospicit,  inde  forsan  '  afangast  wench,' 
virgo  quse  materfamilias  esse  potest,  vel  cupit.  To  bide  owe,  pcenas  dare, 
unde  constat  bide  profluxisse  a  Sax.  wife,  quod  poeuam,  mulctam,  suppli- 
cium  significat.  Csetera,  nimirum  kedge,  vegetus  ;  clever,  cultus,  elegans ; 
to  nick,  suo  quodque  tempore  agere  ;  stingy,  parcus,  morosus ;  to  feft, 
persuadere,  vel  persuasum  ire ;  thepes,  uva?  crispae  ;  gosgood,  flos  cere- 
visiae  ;  sap,  alburnum  ;  cothish,  morosus  ;  thokish,  piger ;  paxwax,  Ebor. 
fixfax,  nomen  cartilaginis,  qua  caput  utrinque  humeris  alligatur  ;  haec, 
inquam,  utpote  nos  prorsus  latentia  studiosis  veterum  linguarum  ex- 
plicanda  relinquimus." 

As  Eay  so  expressly  cites  these  words  collected  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  proceeds  to  comment  upon  them,  it  seemed  to  me  only 
proper  to  include  them  in  his  Glossary  of  South-country  Words,  and  to 
append  a  few  words  of  explanation  where  necessary.  In  order,  more- 
over, to  make  an  end  of  considering  them,  I  here  draw  up  a  list  of 
them,  in  alphabetical  order,  with  references  to  some  of  the  principal 
authors  who  have  commented  on  them  and  to  works  which  illustrate 
them. 

I  may  premise  that  the  chief  sources  of  information  are  :  (1)  the 
passage  just  cited  from  Hickes  ;  (2)  Ray's  Preface,  at  pp.  5  and  6  ;  (3) 
the  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  ed.  Way;  (4)  the  Paston  Letters,  ed. 
Gairdner  ;  (5)  Forby's  Glossary  of  East  Anglia ;  (6)  Nail's  Handbook 
to  Great  Yarmouth  ;  (7)  some  notes  printed  in  Wilkin's  edition  of 
Browne's  works,  and  written  by  Miss  Gurney,  of  Northrepps  Cottage, 
the  translator  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  by  Mr  W.  H.  Black,  of  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  needless  to  cite  all  that  has  been  said  by  these 
writers ;  I  shall  give  the  net  result,  preserving  all  that  is  useful,  merely 
observing  that  some  of  Forby's  etymological  conjectures  are  but  silly, 
and  some  of  Mr  Black's  remarks  not  at  all  to  the  point. 

Bawnd,  pp.  swollen  ;  as,  " his  head  is  baumd"  his  head  is  swollen. 
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So  Hickes  and  Ray;  cf.  town  in  Gloss.  B.  16  ;  now  obsolete,  as  noted 
by  Forby  and  Nail.     Cf.  Icel.  bdlginn,  swollen. 

Side  owe,  to  suffer  punishment.  So  Hickes ;  to  all  others  unknown. 
N.B.  Hickes  makes  bide  a  corruption  of  wite,  punishment,  as  if  to  bide 
owe  =  to  owe  wite,  i.  e.  owe  a  fine,  and  so  to  suffer  punishment.  Such 
an  explanation  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  further  discussion  of  the 
phrase  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

Bunny,  s.  a  swelling  caused  by  a  blow,  especially  on  the  head.  So 
Hickes,  Ray,  Forby,  Nail ;  and  still  in  use.  See  Bony  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
The  Old  French  bugne,  bune,  was  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Camp,  v.  to  play  at  a  kind  of  football.  So  Hickes  (who  gives  the 
correct  etymology),  Ray,  Forby,  Nail.  See  also  Prompt.  Parv.  Forby 
and  Moor  describe  the  game  as  resembling  football,  but  rougher. 

Clever,  adj.  neat,  elegant  (according  to  Ray,  Pref.  p.  6,  1.  6)  ;  or, 
neat,  smooth,  cleanly  wrought,  dextrous  (as  explained  in  Gloss.  B.  16). 
Forby  notes  it  as  having  been  used  by  Butler,  L'Estrange,  and  South,, 
and  thinks  it  a  non-provincial  word.  Nail  defines  it — "  handsome,- 
good-looking,  healthy,  tall,  dextrous,  adroit,  applied  without  reference 
to  talent  or  intellect."  Undoubtedly  Sir  Thos.  Browne  refers  to  the 
very  singular  manner  in  which  it  is  often  applied  in  Norfolk,  where  it 
is  pronounced  [klavur].  For  example,  "  That's  a  claver  mauther " 
would  mean  "  that's  a  nice-looking  girl."  A  note  by  Wilkin  says — 
"  The  poor  in  this  county,  speaking  of  any  one  who  is  kind  and  liberal 
towards  them,  say  very  commonly — '  he  is  a  claver  gentleman  ! '  '  'Twaa 
a  claver  thing  be  did  for  us.'  '  He  always  behave  [i.  e.  behaves]  very 
claver  to  the  poor.' "  Moor  says  it  means,  in  Suffolk,  handsome,  good- 
looking,  as  'a  clever  boss'  (horse),  '  a  clever  gal'  (girl).  Many  people 
use  nice  in  a  very  similar  manner. 

Cothish,  adj.  faint,  sickly,  ailing.     So  Forby  and  Nail.     Hickes  and  , 
Ray  interpret  it  '  morose,'  which  is  not  the  usual  nor  the  original  sense. 
See  Cothe  in  Prompt.  Parv.  ;  and  cf.  A.S.  c<rSo,  sickness. 

Dere,  either  (1)  v.  to  hurt  (Hickes) ;  cf.  Dare  in  Gloss.  B.  16  ;  or 
(2)  dire,  sad,  as  explained  by  Forby ;  who,  however,  gives  no  author- 
ity for  it  but  Sir  Thos.  Browne.  It  is  certain,  from  the  Prompt.  Parv., 
that  Hickes's  explanation  is  quite  right ;  and  I  suspect  the  explanation 
dire  to  be  due  to  a  poor  attempt  at  etymology. 

Enemmis,  conj.  lest.  So  Hickes,  whose  illustration  is  clear  ;  and  the 
etymology  which  he  suggests  is  probably  correct.  The  word  is  obsolete. 

Fangast,  s.  a  marriageable  maid.*  So  Ray,  but  I  do  not  think  he  is 
right ;  for  Hickes's  explanation  (q.  v.)  seems  rather  to  mean  that  the 
word  is  an  adjective,  meaning  '  marriageable.'  It  is  now  obsolete. 

Feft,  v.  to  persuade,  or  endeavour  to  persuade.  So  Hickes  ;  see 
also  Ray.  Now  obsolete. 

Gosgood,  s.  yeast.  So  Hickes  and  Ray.  Now  obsolete.  Ray  says 
it  is  called  God's-good  in  Kent ;  a  remark  which  is  ridiculed  by  Forby, 
who  proposes  '  an  etymology '  (if  one  may  so  call  it)  which  is  merely 
foolish ;  and  also  by  Nail,  who  tries  to  connect  gos  with  yeast. 

I 
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Kedge,  adj.  brisk,  lively  (Ray)  ;  brisk,  active,  hearty  (Forby,  Nail). 
Forby  says — pronounced  [kidj]  ;  but  I  have  heard  it  as  [kedjl.  "  Kygge, 
or  ioly,  Tcydge,  Tcyde  ;  jocundus,  hilaris,  vernosus ; "  Prompt.  Parv.  Cf. 
Icel.  kykr,  a  form  of  kvikr,  which  is  Eng.  quick;  G.  keck,  brisk,  lively. 

Hatchly,  adv.  perfectly,  well  (Hickes,  Kay)  ;  adj.  exactly  alike, 
fitting  nicely  (Forby,  Nail).  "  Makly  or  esyly,  faciliter,  apte  ; "  Prompt. 
Parv.  Hickes  suggests  two  etymologies,  both  of  which  are  wrong.  It 
is  neither  from  the  Icel.  mdtuligr,  meet,  nor  from  the  Icel.  mdttu-ligr, 
mighty  (which  is  cognate  with  the  A.S.  mihtilic,  which  he  cites)  ;  but 
from  the  A.S.  maca-lic,  match-like,  from  mdca,  a  mate  or  match.  Pro- 
nounced [mak'li],  according  to  Forby. 

Mawther,  s.  a  girl,  or  young  wench.  So  Hickes,  Ray,  Forby,  and 
Nail ;  and  the  word  is  still  in  common  use.  The  Prompt.  Parv.  dis- 
tinguishes between  'Moder,  servaunte,  or  wenche,  carisia,'  and  '  Mooder, 
forthe-bryngere,  mater,  genitrix.' 

Nicked,  pp.  just  hit,  exactly  hit ;  Ray,  Forby  ;  Nail  omits  it.  "  I 
just  nicked  it  "  is  a  common  phrase.  Mr  Black  has  a  note,  that  to  nick 
means  to  notch  a  horse's  tail,  in  order  to  make  it  stand  out  and  erect  •, 
and  refers  to  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  1812,  pt.  i.  p.  28,  in  the  memoir 
of  John  Fransham,  who,  when  at  Norwich,  could  not  bear  "  the  cruel 
practices  there  carried  on  of  cropping,  nicking,  and  docking  horses." 
Perhaps  this  is  a  little  too  clever,  such  a  word  being  rather  technical 
than  provincial. 

Noneare,  adv.  (put  for  non  ere),  no  sooner.  Ray  guessed  at  the  de- 
rivation, but  interprets  it  wrongly.  The  right  interpretation  is  decided 
by  the  passages  I  have  cited  (at  p.  87)  from  the  Paston  Letters. 
Hickes's  guess  is  wrong.  Forby  says  the  word  is  obsolete,  and  Nail 
omits  it. 

Paxwax,  s.  the  strong  tendon  in  the  neck  of  animals.  So  Ray, 
Forby,  Nail.  Still  in  common  use.  The  Prompt.  Parv.  has — "  Paxwax, 
eynewe." 

Sammodilhee,  phr.  same  unto  thee  ;  a  reply  to  the  salutation,  "  here's 
to'ye  "  (Nail).  The  discovery  of  the  explanation  is  most  amusingly 
told  by  Mr  Spurdens,  who  describes  how  he  used  to  utter  the  saluta- 
tion in  order  to  evoke  the  answer.  Sir  Thos.  Browne  wrote  it  as  one 
word,  according  to  the  sound.  This  simple  solution  of  a  long-standing 
puzzle  ought  to  be  a  caution  to  all  guess-mongers.  From  this  point 
of  view,  it  is  worth  recording  that  Hickes  took  it  to  be  a  corruption 
of  "  say  me  how  dost  thou,"  which  is  not  a  phrase  that  would  be 
used  by  Norfolk  rustics ;  Miss  Gurney  declared  it  to  be  the  A.S.  samod 
d1  thi,  the  like  of  that,  a  phrase  which  was  certainly  never  employed  ; 
and  Mr  Black  made  it  the  same  as  Chaucer's  '  so  mote  I  thee,'  so  may 
I  thrive,  a  guess  so  ingenious  that  it  almost  deserved  to  be  true ;  that 
is,  if  guess-work  deserves  anything  but  to  be  quietly  swept  aside  as 
valueless. 

Sap,  8.  (meaning  uncertain).     Left  unexplained  by  Ray  ;  Hickes 
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supposed  it  to  be  the  ordinary  word  sap,  meaning  the  moisture  in  trees. 
Forby  took  it  to  be  the  word  sop,  dialectically  pronounced  [sap].  A 
note  in  Wilkin's  edition  of  Ray  deserves  notice;  viz.  that  the  writer 
had  often  heard  sap  used  to  mean  '  a  silly  fellow.'  So  have  I,  but  I  do 
not  remember  where.  Miss  Gurney  takes  the  same  view  of  it. 

Seel,  s.  time,  season.  So  Hickes,  Ray,  Forby,  Nail ;  and  Way's 
note  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.,  which  has  the  entry — "  Seel,  tyme ;  tempus." 
Used  in  the  compounds  hay-seel,  wheat-seel,  barley-seeZ,  i.  e.  hay-season, 
wheat-season,  barley-season.  Further  illustrations  are  given  by  Forby. 
From  A.S.  sc&l,  a  season. 

Sibrit,  B.  banns  of  marriage.  So  Hickes,  Ray,  Forby,  Nail.  .  Still 
in  use  on  the  East  coast.  The  etymology  suggested  by  Hickes  is  partly 
wrong ;  Forby  and  Moor  discuss  it  without  throwing  further  light  upon  it. 
The  Prompt.  Parv.  has  "  Sybrede,  or  bane ;  banna."  Way  quotes  exam- 
ples where  it  has  the  sense  of  affinity,  conclusively  ^proving  that  it  is  but 
a  peculiar  use  of  the  A.S.  sib-rc&den,  affinity.  It  is  most  extraordinary 
that  this  obvious  etymology  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  every 
writer ;  and  that  Mr  Nail,  after  rejecting  Hickes's  explanation,  should 
have  adduced  the  Welsh  cydwaed,  consanguineous,  and  also  the  Welsh 
cyd,  together,  and  priodi,  to  marry  ;  forgetting  that  the  Welsh  c  is  not 
an  English  s,  but  a  k ;  so  that  these  Welsh  words  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  sibrit.  If  etymologists  would  but  learn  the  alphabets  of  the 
languages  which  they  cite,  they  would  blunder  far  less  frequently. 

Stingy,  adj.  keen,  severe,  piercing;  an  epithet  of  wind  or  weather. 
Hickes  and  Ray  give  merely  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  not  the 
peculiar  Norfolk  use,  which  I  have  frequently  heard  myself.  Forby 
defines  it :  (1)  cross,  ill-humoured  ;  (2)  churlish,  biting  ;  as  applied  to 
the  state  of  the  air.  Nail  defines  it  "  piercing  cold,"  and  gives  the 
Suffolk  form  as  stringy  (in  which  respect  he  differs  from  Moor),  and 
suggests  that  the  word  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  Swedish  strong, 
Dan.  streng,  G.  streng,  Icel.  strangr,  all  used  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  severe 
or  rigorous ;  cf.  G.  eine  strenge  Kalte,  a  biting,  nipping,  or  sharp  cold. 
But  I  am  not  convinced  by  this ;  the  A.S.  stingan,  to  pierce,  suffices. 
Cf.  Wiltshire  stinge  [stinj],  a  sting. 

Straft,  B.  a  scolding  bout,  an  angry  strife  of  tongues  (Forby) ;  a 
scolding  bout,  an  angry  din  (Nail).  The  explanation  offered  by 
Hickes  appears  to  be  not  quite  right ;  but  he  is  correct  as  to  the  ety- 
mology. 

Thepes,  B.  pi.  gooseberries.  Commonly  pronounced  thapes  [thaips]. 
So  Hickes,  Ray,  Forby,  Nail.  Also  called  fapes  in  Norfolk  ;  and  still 
in  use.  Ray  gives  also  the  forms  Thebes,  Feabes,  Feaberries.  Gerard's 
Herbal  \\asfaeberry  for  gooseberry,  &c.  ;  see  Nail. 

Thokish,  adj.  slothful,  sluggish.  So  Hickes,  Ray,  Nail ;  not  known 
to  Forby.  The  word  Thoke,  cited  by  Nail  from  the  Prompt.  Parv.,  is 
not  much  to  the  point.  Halliwell  cites  the  Lincolnshire  form  thoky, 
with  the  same  sense,  viz.  sluggish.  Cf.  to  thoke,  i.  e.  to  lie  in  bed,  in 
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school  slang  ;  mentioned  in  a  glossary  of  terms  in  use  at  Winchester 
School.1 

ThurTc,  adj.  dark.  So  Hickes,  Kay,  and  Prompt.  Parv.,  s.  v.  Therlce. 
Now  obsolete ;  Forby,  Nail.  Lye's  A.S.  Dictionary  cites  an  A.S. 
]>eorcung,  twilight.  Hickes's  derivation  from  A.S.  deorc,  dark,  cannot 
be  literally  accepted.  At  the  same  time,  the  words  dark  and  dusk,  as 
well  as  the  A.S.  ]»jstru,  darkness,  may  possibly  be  connected  with  it. 

I  now  come — I  confess  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  only  because 
the  case  demands  it — to  the  question  of  etymology.  There  is  no  sub- 
jejt  on  which  more  rash  and  wild  speculation  has  been  for  years  so 
rampant,  and  chiefly  with  respect  to  our  own  language.  Men  who 
discuss  Latin  or  Greek  etymologies  are,  now-a-days  at  least,  not  listen- 
ed to  unless  they  can  prove  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard  ;  and  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  necessary  that  they  should  at  least  know 
something  accurately  about  the  peculiarities  of  spelling  and  the  general 
history  of  those  languages.  But  with  English  it  is  far  different.  Here, 
and  here  only,  the  stupidest  guesses  meet,  not  with  reprobation,  but 
with  applause !  They  are  treasured  up  in  Notes  and  Queries  and  other 
equally  standard  publications  as  if  they  were  very  gems ;  and  such 
absurdities  find  their  way  into  print  as  would,  in  no  other  subject,  be 
for  a  moment  tolerated.  In  other  sciences,  for  example,  it  is  well 
understood  that  a  man  who  has  never  heard  of  Linnaeus  or  De  Can- 
dolle  must  be  silent  about  botany ;  that  one  to  whom  Kepler  and 
Laplace  are  unknown  names  may  as  well  leave  astronomy  alone  ;  that 
we  shall  not  listen  to  a  Greek  etymologist  till  he  has  read  Curtius  ; 
and  so  on.  But  in  English  etymology  it  is  very  different ;  for  it  is 
precisely  those  who  cannot  read  a  line  of  an  Old  French  or  English  MS., 
it  is  precisely  those  who  have  never  heard  of  C«edmon  or  Layamon  or 
the  Ormulum,  who  are  the  boldest  to  utter  their  opinions,  striving  by 
all  means  to  commit  themselves,  as  if  to  blunder  were  glorious.  These 
are  hard  words,  but  it  is  the  painful  truth,  and  it  is  strictly  to  the . 
point  in  connection  with  the  present  volume. 

Eay  himself  generally  shews,  as  a  scientific  man  should  do,  sufficient 
common  sense ;  but  he  too  blindly  yielded  to  the  dictates  of  Skinner.2 
Perhaps  he  was  right  in  citing  Skinner's  Lexicon  so  frequently  as  he 
did,  because  Skinner  was  then  considered  the  best  authority  on  the 
subject.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  reproduce  (or  even  care 
to  listen  to)  the  dictates  of  Skinner  now,  without  at  least  a  word  of 
protest. 

1  Nail  cites  A.S.  \>ac,  slow.   This  turns  out  to  be  a  singular  mistake.   The  form 
"  Jjac,  slow,"  is  merely  cited  by  Bosworth  from  Leo's  Sprachproben.     Now  Leo 
really  says  that  the  ending  -]>dce  occurs  in  the  compound  li%e]pdce.     But  there  is  no 
such  word  ;  it  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  instances  of  the  confusion  of  A.S.  ]> 
with  A.S.  p  (M>).     The  word  is  really  ItfSewdce,  and  thus  the  last  trace  of  f>ao 
vanishes  wholly. 

2  Eay  lost  his  nead  when  deriving  leach  from  le  ache,  p.  63 ;  and  belive  from  by 
tke  eve,  p.  32 ;  and  full  from  to  la,  s.  v.  Eelive. 
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I  would  gladly  have  suppressed  all  the  etymologies  that  are 
obviously  wrong,  but  there  were  two  reasons  against  this  course.  The 
first  is,  that  some  of  the  blunders  have  been  quoted  so  often  as  to  have 
become,  as  it  were,  standard  blunders.  They  are  statements  we  have 
all  seen  many  a  time,  and  which  we  shall  have  to  see  very  often  again, 
seeing  that  falsehood  dies  hard.  It  is  therefore  as  well  to  know  whether 
they  occurred  in  Ray's  book  or  not.  The  second  reason  is,  that  to 
venture  upon  any  kind  of  suppression  is  a  most  dangerous  matter ;  the 
critics  will  assuredly  ask  me  why  I  dared  to  do  it,  and  will  have  a 
lingering  suspicion  that  I  have  thrown  away  a  diamond. 

I  have,  accordingly,  been  driven  to  do  my  best  to  satisfy  all ;  those 
•who  have  a  craving  for  rubbish,  and  those  too,  who  instinctively  reject 
it.  '  To  this  end,  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  retained  Ray's  words,  adding 
the  true  etymology  within  square  brackets,  in  the  briefest  possible  form, 
by  way  of  protest. 

I  would  illustrate  this  by  taking  the  word  addle,  to  earn.  Here  Ray 
refers  us  to  the  A.S.  edlean,  a  requital  or  recompense.  Now  this  A.S. 
edlean  is  not  an  original  word  but  a  compound.  The  ed-  is  a  mere 
prefix,  having  the  same  sense  as  the  Latin  re-,  again,  or  back.  The 
true  part  of  the  word  is  lean,  which  is  the  familiar  English  loan.  Thus 
the  suggestion  amounts  to  this  :  that  the  verb  addle,  to  earn,  is  derived 
from  its  having  something  to  do  with  an  ed-loan  or  re-loan.  The 
accentuation  of  the  words  is  decisive  against  all  such  connection,  and 
when  we  find  the  following  article  in  Cleasby  and  Vigfusson's  Icelandic 
Dictionary,  we  see  at  once  how  very  wild  was  the  shot.  Cleasby  gives 
— "  odlask,  Cumbrian  to  addle  or  eddle,  to  win,  to  gain,"  &c.  with  much 
more  to  the  like  effect.1  Now  this  blunder  is  what  I  call  a  standard 
one  ;  for  it  appears  in  a  great  number  of  books  upon  provincial  English, 
books  which  I  will  not  further  particularise  for  the  honour  I  bear  them. 

In  like  manner  the  common  Scandinavian  preposition  amell  is 
wrongly  described  as  contracted  from  middle,  the  fact  being  that  the 
contraction  took  place  before  the  word  was  imported,  and  amell  is  not 
from  the  A.S.  form  mid,  but  from  the  'Icelandic  mffSal.  To  connect  it 
with  medley  is  mere  '  meddling  and  muddling.'  As  for  anent,  I  have 
accounted  for  this  word  in  full  in  a  letter  to  the  Academy  (Sept.  1874). 

At  this  rate,  it  were  easy  to  comment  on  almost  every  word,  point- 
ing out  mistake  after  mistake  j  but  I  think  the  notes  appended  within, 
square  brackets  will  be  found  sufficient  to  keep  the  reader  on  his  guard. 
In  a  few  cases,  where  the  absurdity  is  so  patent  as  to  require  no  serious 
refutation,  I  have  simply  inserted  a  note  of  admiration,  within  square 
brackets  ;  and  in  more  doubtful  cases,  a  note  of  interrogation.  I  now 
come  to  confess  my  sins  of  suppression.  This  rather  extreme  measure, 
as  some  will  term  it,  has  chiefly  been  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  quota- 
tions from  Skinner ;  and,  as,  in  each  instance,  the  reference  to  Skinner 

1  Perbaps  it  is  proper  to  add,  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  Icelandic,  that  the  suffix  sk  (meaning  for  oneself)  is  etymological!}'  separable 
from  bdla. 
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is  carefully  preserved  (and  even  added  in  places  where  Ray  has  omitted 
to  mention  him),  there  is  scarcely  any  absolute  suppression  at  all.  It 
is  all  in  print,  and  directions  are  given,  to  the  curious,  as  to  where  the 
information  may  be  found. 

Seeing,  however,  that  Skinner's  book  is  one  of  great  importance  (for 
I  suppose  that  Dr  Johnson  used  it  and  trusted  it  only  too  much),  and 
one  which  is  still  of  value  in  various  respects,  both  because  it  con- 
tains provincial  words,  and  because  a  large  number  of  the  etymologies 
are  perfectly  right,  it  seems  the  more  necessary  to  point  out  the  nature 
of  the  errors  into  which  he  fell.  These  are  chiefly  due  to  his  unscien- 
tific way  of  handling  the  words,  to  his  clutching  at  mere  resemblances  in 
sound  between  languages  that,  by  reason  of  their  essential  differences 
of  habit,  really  use  forms  that  are  not  at  all  similar  but  very  divergent. 
This  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  following  examples,  which 
I  have  excised  from  the  book  with  the  view  of  bringing  them  into  yet 
greater  prominence  ;  in  order  that  the  reader,  judging  from  this  garland 
of  choice  flowers,  may  see  what  tortures  the  English  language  has,  in 
some  instances,  suffered  at  Skinner's  hands.  For  examples  among  the 
words  retained,  see  bizerfd,  boke,  braget  (from  braccce  /),  casings,  coke 
(see  Wedgwood),  lilher,  walker,  &c. 

Anent.  Here  Skinner  first  mentions  the  Gk.  Ivavriov,  but  very 
sensibly  rejects  it,  saying  we  should  not  expect  to  find  Greek  forms  in 
Scotland.  So  far,  well ;  but  he  adds — "  Mallem  igitur  deducere  ab 
A.S.  nean,  prope,  addita  particulfi  otiosa  a."  Now  nean  is  an  adverb, 
signifying  almost;  no  reason  is  assigned  for  adding  an  otiose  particle; 
and  no  sort  of  evidence  is  offered.  All  is  mere  guesswork,  and  happens 
to  be  wrong. 

Cleam.  After  the  passage  quoted,  Skinner  proceeds  to  derive  clam 
from  the  Latin  limus.  If  there  be  a  connection,  there  is,  at  any  rate, 
no  derivation  ;  and  the  remark  gives  a  false  impression. 

Clumps.  Here  Skinner  gives  us  plenty  of  choice ;  either  (1)  from 
the  Old  French  cloppe,  which  is  traced  by  Brachet  back  to  the  Greek 
Xta\6irovg,  lame-footed ;  or  (2)  from  the  Belgic  Monte  (as  he  calls  it), 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  Dutch  klont,  a  clod  ;  or  (3)  from  the  Belgic 
klompe  (as  he  calls  it),  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Dutch  klomp,  a  lump ; 
or  (4)  from  Belgic  lompsch,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  English  lumpish  ; 
or  (5)  by  contraction  from  the  English  clownish.  Here  is  plenty  of 
choice,  but  it  is  merely  the  work  of  a  man  who  is  determined  to  guess 
all  round  ;  and  who  does  not  understand  the  difference  between  deriving 
one  word  from  another,  and  stating  that  one  word  is  connected  with 
another.  We  may  admit  a  connection  between  clumps,  Du.  klont,  Du. 
klomp,  and  the  English  lumpish  and  lump ;  but  we  must,  as  a  con- 
sequence, at  the  same  time  reject  the  connection  with  the  Gk.  x<"X6c, 
lame  ;  whilst,  even  if  we  accept  (with  Mr  Wedgwood)  the  supposition 
that  clown  and  loon  belong  to  the  same  family  of  words,  we  may  yet  con- 
fidently reject,  as  ridiculous,  the  account  that  clumps  is  a  contraction  for 
clownish,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  whatever.  In  fact,  a  little 
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experience  of  Skinner's  Lexicon  will  shew  that  nothing  is  more  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  than  the  way  in  which  he  employs  the  word  "  from." 
If  he  wants  to  derive  clumps,  he  will  derive  it  from  clownish,  by  con- 
traction ;  whereas,  if  clownish  had  been  the  dialectal,  and  clumps  the 
standard  form,  he  would  certainly  have  made  the  derivation  take  the 
contrary  direction.  The  word  "from,"  with  him,  must  be  taken  to 
mean  no  more  than  "  connected  with."  A  similar  misuse  of  "  from  " 
is  still  commonly  in  vogue ;  and  the  more  is  the  pity. 

Coop.  Here  Ray,  instead  of  referring  to  Skinner,  refers  to  Fuller, 
Miscellan.  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  connecting  coop  with  the  Latin  cupa  and  the 
English  cup,  possibly  with  some  truth  ;  but  he  winds  up  by  deriving 
them  all  alike  from  the  Hebrew  Jcob,  the  belly  I 

Daw,  Dow.  Here  Skinner  offers  us  the  choice  of  (1)  Teutonic 
dauwen  (as  he  calls  it),  by  which  he  means  dauen,  to  digest ;  or  (2) 
Teutonic  deyen  or  gedeyen  (as  he  calls  it),  meaning  the  German  gedeih- 
en,  to  thrive.  This  shews  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  two 
elementary  principles: — (1)  that  English  words  are  not  derived  from 
High-German;  and  (2)  that,  if  an  English  word  commencing  with  d 
has  a  cognate  form  in  High-German,  its  initial  letter  must  be  t,  not  d. 
Here,  for  example,  the  English  dow  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  common 
German  word  taugen,  to  be  worth,  to  be  good  for. 

Ding.  This,  says  Skinner,  is  from  the  German  dringen,  to  press, 
with  the  omission  of  r  for  euphony  !  Here  he  not  only  again  commits 
the  same  two  errors,  but  conveniently  sinks  the  letter  r,  as  being  very 
much  in  the  way.  Cf.  Icel.  dengja,  Swed.  danga,  to  hammer. 

Eddish.  Here,  after  quoting  Skinner's  correct  derivation  from  A.S. 
edisc,  I  regret  to  say  it  is  Ray  who  adds  the  astounding  remark — "  forte 
eatage." 

Fudder.  Here,  after  connecting  Germ,  fuder,  a  load,  with  fuhren, 
to  carry,  which  may  pass,  Skinner  proceeds  to  derive  this  set  of  words 
from  the  Latin  uehere ;  though  uehere  is  connected  rather  with  wain 
and  waggon. 

Gin,  Gfif.  Here  Skinner  adds  that  the  A.S.  gif,  if,  is  from  the  A.S. 
gif,  give,  the  imperative  mood  of  gifan,  to  give.  This  seductive 
etymology,  so  strongly  supported  by  Home  Tooke,  is  (rightly,  I  think) 
rejected  by  Wedgwood,  and  Vigfusson  (s.  v.  ef  in  Cleasby  and  Vigfus- 
son's  Icelandic  Dictionary).  I  take  it  to  be  just  a  "  standard  blunder," 
destined,  perhaps,  to  live  for  some  centuries  to  come. 

Gly.  Here  Skinner  half  disguises  his  real  meaning;  but  the  up- 
shot is  that  he  takes  it  to  be  derived  from  glow.  If  there  be  a  con- 
nection, it  is  certainly  not  a  case  of  direct  derivation. 

Gool.  Here  Skinner  gives  us  the  choice  of  three  derivations,  of 
which  I  have  retained  the  only  one  that  is  possible. 

Hack.  Here  Skinner  offers  us  (1)  A.S.  hcege,  a  hedge  ;  and  (2) 
A.S.  hceca,  the  bar  of  a  door.  But  the  most  puzzling  thing  is  a  remark 
by  Ray  at  the  end  of  the  article,  where  he  adds — "  a  Rack."  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  he  seriously  intended  to  derive  hack  from  rack 
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(which  is  like  deriving  hat  from  rat)  ;  but  incline  to  think  that  the 
person  here  in  fault  was  the  printer,  and  that  the  reading  should  be 
"  a  Back,"  taking  a  to  be  not  the  Latin  preposition,  but  the  English 
indefinite  article.  This  emendation  is  supported  by  the  first  edition, 
which  has  "  a,"  not  "  a."  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  this  explanation, 
I  have  simply  supplied  the  cross-reference  to  Heck,  which  explains  the 
matter  at  once. 

Helo.  Here  Eay  (not  Skinner)  adds — "  Jielo,  in  the  old  Saxon, 
signifies  health  or  safety."  He  refers  to  A.S.  hc&lo,  health ;  but  what  is 
this  to  the  purpose  ? 

Heppen.  Skinner  goes  on  to  derive  this  from  helply,  i.  e.  helpful; 
but  omits  to  cite  an  authority  for  helply,  or  to  say  how  so  odd  a  change 
came  about. 

Hoppet.  Here  Skinner  shines  indeed.  He  explains  hoppet  as  being 
derived  from  corbe  (Latin  corbis,  I  suppose).  He  goes  on  to  explain 
oracularly  that,  to  effect  this,  we  must  elide  the  canine  letter  r,  which 
will  give  cob ;  we  must  then  change  c  into  h,  which  will  give  hob ; 
and  next  change  b  into  p,  which  will  give  hop.  Of  course  we  must  do 
so,  if  we  are  to  accept  such  a  dictum  ;  and  he  might  have  added,  that 
we  shall  finally  have  to  affix  pel.  By  a  similar  process  we  might  turn 
crab  into  happy,  but  we  should  be  none  the  wiser  for  doing  so,  nor  is 
there  the  least  reason  for  taking  the  trouble.  If  this  is  "  etymology," 
we  had  better  take  to  conundrums. 

Kid.  Here  Skinner's  remark  is — "  forte  a  csedendo."  Credat 
Judaeus  !  Of.  Welsh  cidysen,  a  faggot. 

KlicTc.  This,  says  Skinner,  is  either  (1)  from  the  Belgic  klacken  (i.  e. 
Du.  klakken,  to  clack) ;  or  (2)  from  the  Belgic  Tclutsen  (i.  e.  Du.  klutsen, 
to  beat  up)  ;  or  (3)  from  Latin  clepere  or  the  Greek  K\s7rmj>,  to  steal. 
Here  is  plenty  of  choice  ;  see  Click  in  Wedgwood. 

Lake.  Here  Skinner  is  marvellous.  He  offers  us  either  (1)  A.S. 
plcegan  (properly  spelt  plegan),  to  play,  by  the  change  of  g  into  k,  and 
the  dropping  of  p  (which  is,  of  course,  of  no  account  whatever  !)  ;  or  (2) 
the  Teutonic  (i.  e.  German)  lachen,  to  laugh  ;  or  (3)  the  Danish  "  leeger, 
.ludo."  The  last  he  rightly  considers  as  the  best ;  but  the  extraordinary 
point  is  that  a  man  who  saw  the  connection  of  lake  with  the  Dan.  lege, 
to  play,  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  talk  about  A.S.  plegan 
•and  G.  lachen,  and  should  have  omitted  to  mention  the  A.S.  Icecan. 

Lathe.  This  Skinner  derives  from  the  verb  to  lade;  it  is  better  to 
.cite  the  Icel.  hlaft,  a  barn,  at  once. 

Murk.  After  citing  the  Danish  mork,  dark,  Skinner  proceeds  to 
derive  it  from  the  Latin  murcidus,  or  murcus,  which  (says  he)  means 
sluggish,  idle.  The  light  thus  thrown  on  the  word  does  but  make  it 
murkier. 

Partlets.  "  Minshew  dictum  putat  quasi  portelet,  quod  circumfertur, 
vel,  ut  melius  divinat  Cowel,  a  verbo  to  part,  quia  facile  separatur  a 
corpore  ;  "  Skinner.  This  admirably  illustrates  a  principle  I  have  long 
found  useful,  viz.  that,  when  an  etymology  needs  a  quia  or  a  because, 
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we  may  at  once  reasonably  suspect  it.     We  do  not  want  to  know  why, 
but  hoio. 

PrincocTc.  Skinner  quotes  Minshew's  suggestion  that  it  is  from  Lat. 
prcecox,  precocious,  but  adds  that  he  prefers  to  derive  it  from  primum 
gallus,  "  qui  scilicet  non  ita  pridem  pubertatem  attigit,  et  recens  Vene- 
ris  stimulos  percepit."  That  is,  he  suggests  a  combination  of  the  Latin 
primum  and  the  English  cock.  Webster's  suggestion  of  prim  cock  is 
more  reasonable. 

Rejumble.  Skinner  proceeds  to  derive  the  French  regimber,-  to 
kick,  homjambe,  the  leg.  Brachet,  more  cautiously,  says — "Etymology 
unknown." 

Remble.  Derived  by  Skinner  from  Latin  remobiliare,  a  word  which 
he  seems  to  have  constructed  for  the  occasion.  I  cannot  find  that  such 
a  verb  was  ever  in  use.  Even  if  it  were,  the  derivation  would  be  most 
unlikely. 

Scarre.  I  here  note  a  very  curious  change  in  the  text.  In  his  first 
edition,  Ray  said — "  from  the  Saxon  carr,  cautes."  Now  there  is  an 
old  Northumbrian  word  carr,  meaning  a  rock,  which  occurs  in  the 
Northumbrian  version  of  Matt.  vii.  24  ;  and  this  is  doubtless  the  word 
meant.  But  it  afterwards  occurred  to  Ray  that  this  did  not  account 
for  the  initial  s ;  so  he  added,  in  the  Errata,  that  we  are  to  read  scarr  ; 
though,  in  fact,  no  such  word  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon.  See  Scar  in 
Wedgwood. 

Sneck.  Skinner  adds — "  nescio  an  a  Belg.  snappen,  corripere,  quia 
scilicet  cum  janua  aperienda  est,  semper  arripitur."  Tin's  is  notable. 

;  Sowl.  Skinner  adds — "credo  a  sow,  i.  e.  aures  arripere  et  vellere, 
ut  suibus  canes  solent."  This  is  yet  more  notable ;  we  might  as  well 
derive  cowl  from  cow. 

Stunt.  Skinner,  after  correctly  citing  the  A.S.  stunt,  goes  on  to 
offer  an  alternative  derivation  from  stand. 

Tare.  Here  Skinner  again  says  far  too  much ;  for,  besides  offering 
us  the  A.S.  gearo,  ready,  which  is  clearly  right,  he  offers  also  (1)  Teu- 
tonic geaher,  geah,  fervid,  prompt,  impatient,  headlong,  by  which  he 
clearly  means  the  German  jdh ;  and  (2)  the  A.S.  georn,  diligent,  whence 
the  English  yearn.  Everywhere  he  is  all  for  self-display,  which  is  fre- 
quently self-committal. 

Yule.     "  Hoc  forte"  (says  Skinner)  "  a  Latino-HebraBO/wfoYww"  (!) 

SouTH-CoUNTBY  WORDS.  Amper.  The  derivation  cited  from  Skin- 
ner is  not  very  satisfactory,  but  it  may  pass ;  but  I  can  hardly  subscribe 
to  his  alternative  statement — "  vel  a  Teut.  empor,  sursum,  empor  heben, 
empb'ren,  elevare ;  q.  d.  cutis  elevatio." 

Auk,  Awkward.  This  Skinner  derives  from  A.S.  aeward  (rather, 
cewerd),  perverse.  This  cannot  be  quite  right,  as  it  does  not  account  for 
the  k.  See  Awkward  in  Wedgwood. 

Baven.  Skinner  suggests  (1)  Fr.  feuine,  from  feu,  fire  ;  (2)  G«rm. 
bauen,  to  build.  Happily  he  adds — "  utrumque  etymon  me  judice  in- 
eptum." 
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Blight.  Skinner  adds — "  nescio  an  a  Teut.  bleych,  pallidus,  a  colore 
scilicet."  Seeing  that  the  Germ,  bleich  is  the  English  bleak,  it  cannot 
be  also  the  English  blight.  A  connection  there  may  be. 

Church-litten.  This  Skinner  derives  from  the  A.S.  Idedan,  to  lead. 
His  reason  is  extraordinary ;  the  churchyard  is  "  via  ducens  ad  tem- 
plum."  Under  Litten,  Ray  gives  the  correct  etymology. 

Clever.  Skinner  says — from  French  leger,  which  means  light.  But 
how  about  the  c  ? 

Crank.  This  is  the  best  jest  of  all.  He  says  that  some  would 
derive  crank,  meaning  brisk,  from  the  German  krank,  meaning  sick  or 
ill.  But  he  strongly  objects  to  all  such  "  antiphrases,"  and  therefore 
prefers  to  derive  it  from  the  German  unkrank,  meaning  unsick,  or  well, 
since  the  prefix  un-  may  have  fallen  away  in  course  of  time ! 

Foison.  After  correctly  citing  the  French  foisonner,  Skinner,  never 
knowing  when  to  stop,  proceeds  to  offer  another  derivation,  viz.  from 
the  Teutonic  feist,  fat !  The  O.Fr.  foison,  by  ttie  way,  is  the  Lat. 
fusionem,  abundance ;  and  the  true  root  of  the  word  is  the  Latin  fund- 
ere  ;  as  is  well  known. 

Gaster.  Skinner  says  gastered,  very  frightened,  is  from  A.S.  gast,  a 
spirit,  and  ridden.  In  other  words,  it  is  ghost-ridden  !  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  connected  with  the  Moeso-Gothic  us-gaisjan,  from  a  root  geisan, 
to  terrify ;  whence  also  comes  our  agast,  always  misspelt  aghast. 

Haulm.  Skinner  adds  that  the  A.S.  healm  is  from  the  Lat.  calamus. 
It  is,  however,  cognate  with  it  only,  which  is  a  widely  different  matter. 

Orewood.     Note  the  derivation  from  aurum  I 

Shaw.  Ray  should  rather  have  referred  us  to  the  Icel.  skogr,  Swed. 
skog,  Dan.  skov,  a  wood  or  shaw. 

Yaspen.  Here,  finally,  it  is  Skinner  from  whom  Ray  drew  the 
astonishing  derivation  which  he  suggests,  of  deriving  yaspen  from 
grasping,  as  if  an  r  more  or  less  makes  no  sort  of  difference.  The 
word  is  not  difficult  to  derive ;  it  appears  in  Dutch  in  the  form  gaps, 
which  is  clearly  related  to  the  Icel.  gaupn,  Swedish  gopen,  Old  High 
Germ,  coufan,  the  signification  of  these  words  being  just  what  Ray 
describes,  viz.  as  much  as  can  be  taken  in  the  two  hands  together ;  or, 
primarily,  the  hollow  formed  by  the  two  hands  when  put  together. 

I  have  now  completed  the  tedious  task  of  accounting  for  the 
etymologies  omitted,  and  of  calling  attention  to  a  few  other  necessary 
points.  Surely  it  is  hard  that  every  wild  guess  which  an  "  etymologist  " 
makes  should  be  entitled  to  respect  and  attention  for  all  future  time! 
I  strongly  protest  against  any  such  notion,  and  think  that  an  editor 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  deal  with  such  trash  as  he  ought.  Even  as  it 
is,  there  are  many  etymologies  left  to  which  I  by  no  means  subscribe, 
and  which  are  calculated  to  suggest  what  is  wrong  rather  than  what  is 
right.  If  we  could  but  have  an  understanding  that  etymology  is,  in 
general,  best  left  alone  or  very  warily  handled,  and,  as  far  as  may  be, 
left  to  experts,  we  should  do  much  more  to  advance  the  study  of  it. 
The  collection  of  words  and  facts  ought  to  go  first ;  it  is  very  unphilo- 
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sophical  to  rush  to  conclusions  before  all  the  attainable  information  is 
in  hand.  At  any  rate,  I  protest  against  the  notion  of  paying  the 
slightest  respect  or  heed  to  such  "  derivations  "  as,  on  the  face  of  them, 
could  only  have  been  believed  in  by  their  originators  and  those  that 
know  no  better  than  to  follow  blindly,  or  again,  to  such  as  have  been 
rendered  untenable  by  the  more  rigid  methods  of  investigation  which 
are  employed  in  modern  times.  We  sadly  need  a  writer  of  power  who 
will  do  unto  all  those  who  work  merely  by  guess  even  as  Lord  Macau- 
lay  did  unto  Mr  Robert  Montgomery  with  respect  to  his  "  poetry." 

Concerning  Thoresby's  letter  to  Ray  there  i»  not  much  to  be  said  ; 
it  was  worth  printing  as  a  supplement  to  Ray,  as  it  was  wholly  written 
with  a  view  to  amending  and  adding  to  Ray's  collection.  The  com- 
position of  it  is  most  hasty  and  careless  ;  no  doubt  it  was  intended  that 
Ray  should  revise  it,  but  this  was  never  done.  It  seemed  best,  accord- 
ingly, to  print  it  as  it  stands  in  Derham's  edition,  with  a  few  words 
added,  within  square  brackets,  where  they  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
sense.  The  reprint  by  Lankester  is  not  a  very  correct  one  ;  as  it  reads 
"  chase  "  for  "  chafe,"  s.  v.  Fitter,  Hackstaver  for  Hackslaver,  and  "  whet- 
ting "  for  "  wetting,"  s.  v.  Malkin.  Under  the  word  Laird  there  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  danger  of  using  the  (so-called)  Anglo-Saxon 
letters.  Thoresby  rightly  derives  the  word  from  the  A.S.  Jilaford,  but 
in  Lankester's  edition  it  is  turned  into  thlaword,  a  form  unknown  to 
Bosworth. 

In  Derham's  edition  also  there  are  two  of  the  strangest  misprints  I 
ever  encountered.  Under  the  word  Lake  (to  play)  we  are  told  that  this 
word  is  allied  to  the  Mceso-Gothic  auhs,  ludere.  On  reading  this,  I  said 
to  myself,  "  Why,  auhsa  means  an  ox ! "  Further  on,  however,  I  came 
to  the  entry,  that  Ows  (an  ox)  is  from  the  Gothic  and  Cimbric1  laikan  ; 
and  lo !  the  mystery  was  solved.  Thoresby  wished  those  two  words, 
awfo[a]  and  laikan,  to  be  printed  in  Moeso-Gothic  type,  and  no  doubt 
had  a  difficulty  about  it.  A  considerable  vacant  space  was  left  for  the 
insertion  of  these  words ;  and  when,  at  the  last  moment,  the  printer 
secured  the  necessary  types,  the  words  were  unluckily  inserted  in  the 
wrong  places.  Surely  this  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  using  such 
Roman  types  as  any  reader  can  make  out.  Mo3so-Gothic  is  a  peculiarly 
easy  language  to  follow,  as  soon  as  it  appears  in  a  readable  type,  divest- 
ed of  those  old  mysterious  letters  which  were  so  long  in  fashion  as 
having  a  pseudo-learned  appearance. 

The  letter  in  which  Ray  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  Thoresby's 
communication  is  printed  in  Letters  of  Eminent  Men,  addressed  to 
Ralph  Thoresby,  F.R.S.,  ed.  1832  ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  22.  It  is  dated  «  Black 
Notley,  June  12,  1703.'  The  most  material  passages  are  the 
following  : 

'  Sir,  I  received  your-  very  kind  and  friendly  letter  of  April  27th,  and 
that  by  the  second  post  after  the  date,  for  which  I  return  you  many 
thanks 

1  Cimbric  is  the  curious  designation  by  which  Skinner  and  others  denote  Danish. 
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'  The  Supplemental  Catalogue  of  Northern  words  you  were  pleased  to 
send  me  was  very  acceptable  ;  and  if  that  trifle  come  to  a  third  Edition, 
shall  be  made  use  of.  I  find  in  it  many  words  of  frequent  use  with  us 
here  [i.  e.  in  Essex]  and  elsewhere,  in  the  East  and  Southern  parts  of 
England,  which  must  needs  happen,  unless  you  had  lived  and  conversed 
long  hereabouts.  Be  pleased  to  send  me  the  remaining  part  of  it 
at  your  leisure.  The  Silk-tail  is  to  me  a  bird  altogether  new ;  it  never 
occurred  to  me  either  in  England  or  beyond  sea.' 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  '  remaining  part '  or 
continuation  of  Thoresby's  list.  .Nor  has  the  list  itself  ever  been  printed 
in  connection  with  Ray's  Collection  until  now. 

It  is  perhaps  also  worth  while  to  remark  that,  as  the  first  edition  of 
Ray's  Collection  appeared  in  1674,  the  present  reprint  commemorates 
the  completion  of  the  second  century  since  that  date. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  commend  to  the  reader's  kindly  considera- 
tion this  work  of  our  honoured  countryman,  JOHN  RAY  ;  praying  him 
to  pardon  such  inaccuracies  as  still  remain  in  it,  out  of  respect  to  one 
who  was  the  first  to  collect  English  provincial  words,  and  who  was 
accordingly,  after  a  manner,  the  remote  originator  of  the  ENGLISH 
DIALECT  SOCIETY. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

THE  following  is  an  Index  of  words  mentioned  in  the  Introduction, 
concerning  which  a  few  additional  remarks  have  there  been  made. 


Addle,  xxi 
amell,  xxi 
amper,  xxv 
anent,  xxi,  xxii 
arvel-bread,  xiii 
auk,  awkward,  xxv 

Baven,  xxv 
bawnd,  xy,  xvi 
beeld,  xiii 
bide  owe,  xyi,  xvii 
blight,  xxvi 
bunny,  xv,  xvii 

Camp,  xyi,  xvii 
church-litten,  xxvi 
cleam,  xxii 
clever,  xvi,  xvii,  xxvi 
clumps,  xxii 
coop,  xxiii 
cothish,  xvi,  xvii 
crank,  xxvi 


Dare,  xii 
daw,  dow,  xxiii 
dere,  xvi,  xvii 
ding,  xxiii 
dow ;  see  daw 

Eddish,  xxiii 
elden,  xii 
enemmis,  xv,  xvii 

Fangast,  xvi,  xvii 
feft,  xyi,  xvii 
fell,  xiii 
foison,  xxvi 
friend,  xiv 
fudder,  xxiii 

Graster,  xxvi 
gif,  gin,  xxiii 
gly,  xxiii 
gool,  xxiii 
gosgood,  xvi,  xvii 
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Hack,  xxiii 
haras,  xiii 
haulm,  xx vi 
heloe,  xii,  xxiv 
heppen,  xxiv 
hoppet,  xxiv 

Kedge,  xvi,  xviii 
kid,  xxiv 
kite,  xiii 
klick,  xxiv 
knoll,  xii 

Lake,  xxiv 
lathe,  xxiv 
leikin,  xiv 

Matchly,  xvi,  xviii 
mawther,  xy,  xviii 
midding,  xii 
murk,  xxiv 

Nick,  nicked,  xvi,  xviii 
noneare,  xvi,  xviii 

Orewood,  xxvi 

Partlets,  xxiv 
paxwax,  xvi,  xviii 
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princock,  xxv 

Eead,  xiv 
rejumble,  xxv 
remble,  xxv 

Saim,  xiv 

sammodithee,  xv,  xviii 
sap,  xvi,  xviii 
scarre,  xxv 
scent,  xiv* 
scituate,  xiy 
seel,  xvi,  xix 
shaw,  xxvi 
sibrit,  xvi,  xix 
sneck,  xxv 
sowl,  xxv 
stingy,  xvi,  xix 
straft,  xvi,  xix 
stunt,  xxv 

Thepes,  xvi,  "giv 
thokish,  xvi,  xix 
thurk,  xv,  xx 

Yare,  xxv 
yaspen,  xxvi 
yule,  xii,  xxv 


ADDENDA. 

P.  33.  The  word  Body  is  printed  Bondy  in  the  first  edition ;  but  it 
is  probably  a  misprint ;  see  Introduction,  p.  ix. 

P.  44.  After  '  Fow,  adj.  foul ',  add,  '  See  Faw  in  Gloss.  B.  17,  p. 
100.' 

P.  55  ;  s.  v.  Make.  The  first  edition  has  '  malceless,  matchless ',  cor- 
rectly, as  here  printed.  The  reading  of  the  second  edition  is  '  matchless, 
matchless ' ;  by  a  mistaken  repetition. 
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TO  EOS  HONOUEED  FEIEND, 

PETER  COUUTHOPE,   ESQ., 

OF  DANNY  IN  SVSSEX. 

SIB, 

Though  I  need  no  other  motive  to  induce  me  to  present  you 
with  this  collection  of  English  words,  but  that  I  might  take  occasion 
publickly  to  own  my  obligations  to  you,  as  well  for  your  long-con- 
tinued friendship,  as  for  the  assistance  you  have  some  time  afforded  me 
in  those  studies  to  which  I  am,  I  think,  naturally  inclined ;  yet  one 
circumstance  did  more  especially  lead  me  to  make  choice  of  you  for  its 
patron  ;  and  that  is,  that  you  were  the  first  that  contributed  to  it,  and 
indeed  the  person  that  put  me  upon  it ;  and  so,  it  being  in  good  mea- 
sure your  own,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  that  you  will  favourably  accept 
it.  I  confess  the  work  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  I  am  somewhat  ashamed 
to  prefix  your  name  before  it ;  but  having  nothing  else  left  of  my  own, 
which  I  design  to  trouble  the  world  with,  as  not  knowing  whether  I 
may  live  so  long  as  to  perfect  what  I  have  now  before  me,  I  chuse 
rather  to  present  you  with  this,  than  lose  the  honour  of  being  known  to 
have  such  a  friend,  or  neglect  the  duty  of  making  acknowledgments 
where  they  are  due,  especially  having  already  made  presents  of  this 
nature  to  others  of  my  friends;  which  is  enough  to  excuse  this  Dedica- 
tion intended  to  do  other  purposes,  by 

Sir, 
Your  very  humble  Servant, 

Jo.  KAY. 
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THE  PREFACE. 


SINCE  the  publishing  this  collection  of  local  words,  in  the  year  1674, 
which  were  hastily  gathered  up  by  me,  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
worthy  friend  M.  Francis  Brolcesby,  sometimes  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  and  since  Rector  of  Rowley  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  attended  with  a  large  catalogue  of  Northern  words,  their  sig- 
nifications, and  etymologies,  to  be  added  to  a  second  edition  of  this  col- 
lection, if  ever  it  came  to  be  reprinted ;  which  then  I  did  not  expect  that 
it  would.  But  since  it  hath  found  so  favourable  acceptance  among  the 
ingenious,  that  the  former  impression  being  disperst  and  exhausted,  a 
new  one  is  desired  by  the  bookseller  concerned  ;  I  readily  entertained  the 
motion,  that  I  might  enrich  my  book,  and  recommend  it  to  the  reader 
by  so  considerable  an  addition,  as  also  procure  my  friend  the  praise  due 
to  his  pains  and  performance.  And  lest  I  my  self  should  defraud  him,  and 
intervert  any  part  thereof,  I  hold  myself  obliged  to  advertise  the  reader, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  words  added  to  the  Northern  collection  are 
owing  to  him,  though  his  name  be  not  subjoyned.  The  rest  are  a  sup- 
plement of  such  words  observed  by  the  learned  and  ingenious,  my  hon- 
ored and  dear  friend  Dr.  Tancred  Robinson,  as  he  found  wanting  in  Mr. 
BroTcesbyes  Catalogue.  The  greatest  part  of  the  additional  words  in  the 
Southern  collection  were  contributed  by  my  ingenious  friends  Mr. 
Nicholas  Jekyll  of  Sibble  Heveningham,  and  Mr.  Mansell  Courtman,  Mi- 
nister of  Castle  Heveningham,  in  Essex.  Since  the  copy  of  this  collec- 
tion was  out  of  my  hands,  and  delivered  to  the  bookseller  in  order  to  the 
printing  of  it,  I  received  three  catalogues  of  local  words,  two  from  my 
learned  and  worthily  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  of  Oxford,  one 
drawn  up  by  himself,  of  British  words  parallel  to  some  of  the  Northern 
words  in  this  collection,  from  which  probably  the  Northern  might  be 
derived  ;  the  other  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Tomlinson  of  Edmund- 
Hall,  a  Cumberland  gentleman.  The  third  from  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  book- 
seller in  Fleetstreet,  London,  owner  of  the  copy  of  this  collection,  sent  him 
from  Mr.  William  Nicholson,  an  ingenious  minister  living  in  Cumberland. 
I  found  in  it  many  words  already  entered  in  my  collection,  the  most  of 
which  I  thought  fit  to  omit,  though  had  they  come  timely  enough  they 
might  have  been  useful  to  me,  because  they  contain  many  parallels  in 
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the  TeutonicTc,  ClmbncTe,  and  old  Gothick  languages,  which  might  have 
been  added  in  their  places.  Some  words  I  also  observed  therein  of 
common  and  general  use  in  most  counties  of  England,  at  least  where  I 
have  lived  or  conversed,  which  I  also  omitted,  (because  it  is  not  my  de- 
sign to  write  an  English  Glossary)  but  yet  shall  here  mention  them. 

Benison  for  benediction,  which  is  not  unusual  among  our  elegant 
writers. 

Blame,  or  bloom,  for  blossom. 

A  boiare,  for  an  arbour,  because  made  of  bows,  or,  as  they  usually 
spell  it,  boughs  of  trees ;  though,  I  confess,  with  us  it  is  used  neither 
for  a  house,  nor  for  a  room. 

A  brigge,  for  a  bridge,  used  at  Cambridge.  It  is  but  a  difference  of 
dialect. 

Childermas  Day,  for  Innocents  Day. 

A  corse,  for  a  dead  body,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  originally  nothing 
but  corps. 

A  cragge,  probably  from  the  British  craig. 

To  cun,  or  con  thanks  ;  to  give  thanks. 

Deft,  for  neat,  pretty. 

Fangs,  for  claws,  clutches,  is  a  general  word. 

To  fleer,  or  fly  re  ;  to  laugh  slily,  to  jeer. 

Gear,  or  geer',  for  clothes,  accoutrements,  harness.  So  women  call 
the  linnen,  and  what  else  they  wear  upon  their  head,  head-gear  ;  gear  is 
also  used  for  trumpery,  rubbish,  so  as  stuffe  is.  Goodly  gear. 

A  glead,  for  a  kite,  which  he,  very  probably,  deduces  from  gliding. 

The  word  grave  is  not  used  in  the  South  for  digging  with  a  spade, 
but  is  appropriated  to  cutting  upon  metal.  But  a  grave,  i.  e.  sepul- 
chrum,  is  a  pit  digged  with  a  spade,  and  we  say  a  spade-graft  or  a  spit 
deep.  And  a  groove  is  a  furrow  made  in  wood  or  metal  by  joyners, 
smiths,  or  other  artificers. 

Groats,  for  great  oatmeal,  is  a  general  word. 

Gripe,  the  same  with  grupe,  is  frequently  used  with  us  for  sulcus, 
fossula,  illex. 

Harrying  the  country,  is  also  generally  used  for  wasting,  plundering, 
spoiling  it  by  any  means.  There  is  a  sort  of  puttock  called  a  hen-harrier 
from  chasing,  preying  upon,  and  destroying  of  poultry. 

Than  hie  you,  for  hast  you,  nothing  more  common. 

Lugs,  for  ears,  is  a  general  but  derisory  word.  With  hair  in  charac- 
ters, and  lugs  in  text :  Cleveland's  poems. 

Neb,  is  of  frequent  use,  though  not  for  the  nose  of  a  man,  yet  for  the 
bill  of  a  bird,  and  metaphorically  for  the  point  of  a  pen,  or  the  long 
and  slender  nose  of  any  vessel. 

To  nip,  for  to  press  between  the  fingers  and  thumb,  not  using  the 
nails  ;  or  with  any  instrument  that  is  flat,  as  tongs,  or  the  like.  To 
press  between  things  that  are  edged,  is  called  pinching. 

A  reek,  with  us  signifies  not  a  smoak,  but  a  steam  arising  from  any 
liquor  or  moist  thing  heated. 
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Sad,  is  used  also  for  heavy,  spoken  of  bread  that  rises  not,  or  the 
like. 

A  strand,  for  a  shoar,  or  bank  of  sand,  whence  the  Strand  in  London  ; 
and  a  ship  is  said  to  be  stranded. 

Uncouth,  is  commonly  used  for  absurd,  incongruous. 

Warre,  for  beware,  as  war  heads,  or  horns. 

Wented,  for  acid,  or  a  little  changed,  spoken  of  wort. 

To  whittle  sticks,  to  cut  off  the  bark  with  a  knife,  to  make  them 
white.  Hence  also  a  knife  is,  in  derision,  called  a  whittle. 

Wilie,  subtle,  deceitful. 

I  was  the  less  scrupulous  of  omitting  these  words,  because  the 
gentleman  himself  intends  to  publish  with  a  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland,  a  large  North-humbrick  Glossary. 

To  these  I  might  add  some  words  I  observed  in  Mr.  Hickes  his  Island- 
ish  Dictionary,  by  him  noted  for  Northern  words,  v.  to  banne,  i.  e.  to 
curse.  To  make  a  dinne,  i.  e.  a  noise,  which  we  in  Essex  pronounce 
dean,  and  is  in  frequent  use.  A  fang,  for  a  claw,  or  paw.  Afrosh,  for 
a  frog.  Gaits,  and  gelts,  or,  as  they  here  pronounce  it,  yelts,  for  young 
sows  before  they  have  had  their  first  fare  of  pigs.  To  yell,  i.  e.  to  cry 
out  hideously,  to  howl.  To  glow,  i.  e.  to  be  hot.  To  heave,  i.  e.  to 
lift  up.  The  huls  of  corn,  i.  e.  the  chaffe  or  covering,  from  hill,  to  cover. 
To  lamme,  i.  e.  to  beat. 

These  gentlemen,  being,  I  suppose,  North-country  men,  and,  during 
their  abode  in  the  universities,  or  elsewhere,  not  happening  to  hear  those 
words  used  in  the  South,  might  suppose  them  to  be  proper  to  the  North. 
The  same  error  I  committed  my  self  in  many  words  that  I  put  down  for 
Southern,  which  afterwards  I  was  advised  were  of  use  also  in  the  North, 
viz.  arders,  auk  and  aukward,  to  brimme,  bucksome,  chizzle,  clever,  a  cob- 
iron,  a  cotterel,  to  cour  down,  to  cope,  crank,  it  dares  or  dears,  a  dibble,  a 
dool,  feaberries,  to  goyster,  hogs  for  sheep,  ajarre,  to  play,  i.  e.  to  boy  I, 
shie,  temse-bread. 

In  the  same  Islandish  Dictionary,  I  find  also  some  Northern  words 
not  entered  in  my  catalogue,  viz. — 

The  eand,  spiritus,  a  Cimbrico  ande.  To  byg,  a?dificare  ;  bigd,  habi- 
tatio.  To  britten  beef,  to  break  the  bones  of  it ;  A.S.  brittan,  frangere. 
The  ey-brees,  palpebra?,  ey-lids  ;  Scot,  bran,  ab  Island,  brun.  We  use 
ey-brows  for  supercilia.  To  dwine  away,  gradatim  perire,  inde  dwindle 
dimin.  a  duyn  Islandico,  cesso,  deficio.  Easles,  boreal,  isles,  cinis 
ignitus,  scintillans,  ab  Island,  eysa.  We  in  Essex  use  easles  for  the 
hot  embers,  or,  as  it  were,  burning  coals  of  straw  only.  A  fell,  mons. 
Fournes  fells  ;  the  fell-foot.  Ab  Islandico  fel,  acclivitas. 

Fliggurs,  Ebor.  Young  birds  that  can  fly,  fledge ;  Isl.  fleigur, 
volatilis. 

The  gowk,  the  cuckow  ;   Island,  gaukur. 

Nowt-gelt,  tributum  pro  pecore  solutum. 

A  nab;  summitus  rupis  vel  montis.     Island,  gnypa. 

Heasy,  raucus ;  Isl.  hcese,  raacitas. 
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To  belle  water,  effundere  aquam.     Island,  helle,  heltre,  fundo. 

A  whreak,  tussis,  a  hauking,  screatio.     Island,  hroak,  pputum. 

To  ream,  manum  ad  aliquid  capieudura  exporrigo.  Island,  hremme, 
unguibus  rapio. 

To  reouse,  commendare. 

Axel-tooth,  dens  molaris  ;  Island,  jaxl,  idem. 

Yaud,  Eboracensibus  a  horse,  a  jade. 

To  lek,  stillo ;  Island,  lek. 

The  fire  lowes,  i.  e.  flames,  Eboracensibus.     Germ,  lohe,  flamma. 

The  munne,  the  mouth  ;  Island,  munnur. 

In  Sir  Thomas  Browns  eighth  tract,  which  is  of  languages,  there 
are  several  words  mentioned  as  of  common  use  in  Norfolk,  or  peculiar 
to  the  East-Angle  countries,  and  not  of  general,  viz.  bawnd,  bunny, 
thurk,  enemmis,  sammodithee,  mawther,  kedge,  seel,  straft,  clever,  match  ly, 
dere,  nicked,  stingy,  non  eore,*  feft,  thepes,  gosgood,  camp,  sibrit,  fangast, 
sap,  cothish,  thokish,  bide  owe,  paxwax. 

Of  some  of  these  the  f  orementioned  Mr.  Hickes  gives  an  account  in 
the  preface  to  his  Saxon  grammar,  as  bunny,  a  swelling  upon  a  stroke 
or  blow,  on  the  head,  or  elsewhere,  which  he  parallels  with  the  Gotthick 
bango,  ulcus,  and  the  Islandick  ban,  a  wound,  and  ben,  vibex.  We  in. 
Essex  call  it  a  boine  on  the  head.  Bunny  is  also  used  as  a  flattering 
word,  vTroKooiffTtKov,  to  children.  Bawnd,  tumens,  as  his  head  is  bownd, 
his  head  is  swoln,  from  the  forementioned  Islandick  word  bonf  Thurk, 
or  thark,  is  plainly  from  the  Saxon  deork,  dark.  Enemmis,  n£,  ne  forte, 
as  spar  the  door,  enemmis  he  come,  i.  e.  lest  he  come,  he  deduces  probably 
from  eigenema  or  einema,  an  adverb  of  excluding  or  excepting,  now  in 
use  among  the  Islanders.'  Sammodithu,  a  form  of  salutation,  signifying 
tell  me  how  do  you,  probably  may  be  nothing  but  the  Saxon  sceg  me  hu 
dest  Jm,  rapidly  pronounced,  as  we  say  muchgooditte,  for  much  good  do  it 
you.  Mautlier  I  take  to  be  our  mothther,  a  girl  or  young  maid,  of  which 
I  rather  approve  Sir  Henry  Spelmari's  account,  which  see  in  my  collec- 
tion. Seel,  tempus,  entered  in  the  collection.  Straft,  iratus,  ira"  excla- 
mans,  Islandis  at  straffa  est  objurgare,  corripere,  increpare.  Matchlj/, 
perfectly,  well.  Islandis  maatlega,  magtlega,  Saxon  mihtilice,  valde, 
mightily.  To  dere  or  dare,  entred  in  the  collection.  Noneare,  modo  ; 
Isl.  nuncer.  (Ere  seems  to  signify  in  old  English  before,  as  in  ere-now, 
and  in  ere-while,  i.  e.  before  now,  before  time,  and  ere  I  go,  i.  e.  before  I 
go,  of  which  yore  seems  to  be  but  a  dialect,  in  days  of  yore.  So  non-ere 
may  be  not  before,  now.)  To  camp,  to  play  at  football ;  Saxon.  Camp 
is  striving,  and  campian  to  strive,  or  contend.  This  word,  for  this  exer- 
cise, extends  over  Essex,  as  well  as  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Sibrit  is 
entered  in  the  collection.  This  author  makes  it  a  compound  of  sib  and 
byrht,  manifest ;  Angl.  to  bruit,  apud  Salopienses  to  brit,  to  divulge  and 
spread  abroad  ;  I  should  rather  make  it  a  compound  of  sib  and  ritus. 
Fangast,  a  marriageable  maid,  viro  matura,  and  q.  vinun  jam  expetens ; 

1  So  in  ed.  1691 ;  but  Sir  Tbos.  Browne  has  noneare,  as  below.  See  Sir  Thos. 
Browne's  "Works,  ed.  Wilkin,  1835;  vol.  iv.  p.  205. 
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perchance  from  fengan,  or  fangan,  Sax.  to  take,  or  catch,  and  aast, 
love,  as  much  as  to  say  as  taken  with  love,  or  capable  of  love.  To  bide 
owe,  poenas  dare ;  unde  constat,  saith  he,  bide  profluxisse  a  Saxonico 
wyte,  quod  pcenam,  mulctam,  supplicium  significat.  The  other  words 
which  he  leaves  to  others  to  give  an  account  of,  are  kedge,  for  brisk, 
budge  ;  clever,  neat,  elegant ;  see  the  collection.  To  nick,  to  hit  the 
time  right,  I  nick'd  it,  I  came  in  the  nick  of  time,  just  in  time.  Nick 
and  notch,  i.  e.  crena,  are  synonymous  words,  and  to  nick  a  thing  seems 
to  me  to  be  originally  no  more  than  to  hit  just  the  notch  or  mark, 
scopum petere.  Stingy,  pinching,  sordid,  narrow-spirited.  I  doubt  whether 
it  be  of  ancient  use,  or  original,  and  rather  think  it  to  be  a  newly-coined 
word.  To  feft,  to  persuade,  or  endeavour  to  persuade.  We  in  Essex 
use y effing,  for  putting,  thrusting,  or  obtruding  a  thing  upon  one,  donum, 
or  merces  obtrudere,  but  for  the  etymon  or  original  I  am  to  seek.  Gos- 
good,  i.  e.  yeast  or  barm,  is  nothing  but  God's-good  (bonum  divinum),  as 
they  pronounce  the  word  in  Sussex  and  Kent,  where  it  is  in  use  ;  it  is 
also  called  beer-good.  Thepes  is  the  same  withfebes,  or  feaberries,  i.  e. 
gooseberries,  a  word  used  also  in  Cheshire,  as  Gerard  witnesseth  in  his 
Herbal  ;  but  what  language  it  owes  its  original  to  is  further  to  be 
enquired.  Cothish,  morose,  and  thokish,  slothful,  sluggish,  I  have  no 
account  to  give  of.  Paxwax,  for  the  tendon,  or  aponeurosis  to  strengthen 
the  neck,  and  bind  the  head  to  the  shoulders,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to, 
but  that  it  is  a  word  not  confined  to  Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  but  far  spread 
over  England;  used,  to  my  knowledge,  in  Oxfordshire. 

As  for  the  Catalogues  of  English  Birds  and  Fishes  inserted  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  book,  I  thought  fit  to  omit  them  in  this  ;  because  they 
were  very  imperfect,  and  since  much  more  fully  given  in  the  histories 
of  birds  and  fishes  published  by  us  ;  besides,  if  God  grant  life  and 
health,  I  may  put  forth  a  particular  methodical  synopsis  of  our  English 
animals  and  fossils  with  characteristick  notes,  and  observations  upon 
them,  which  will  swell  to  a  considerable  volume,  our  insects  being  more 
numerous  than  the  plants  of  this  Island. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

I  HAVE  this  day  sent  you,  by  the  carrier,  my  collection  of  local 
words,  augmented  almost  by  the  one  half;  wherein  I  have  inserted, 
out  of  the  catalogue  you  were  pleased  to  send  me — 

1.  All  such  as  I  took  not  to  be  of  general  use  :  for  I  intend  not  this 
book  to  be  a  general  English  glossary  (of  which  sort  there  are  many 
already  extant) ;  but  only,  as  the  title  imports,  a  catalogue  of  such  as  are 
proper  to  some  countries,  and  not  universally  known  or  used. 
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2.  I  have  omitted  also  such  as  are  names  of  some  utensils  or  in- 
struments, or  terms  belonging  to  particular  trades  and  arts. 

And,  3.  words  newly  coined  about  London,  which  will  soon  be  dif- 
fused all  England  over. 

Of  the  first  sort  are  bonny,  sedge  (whereof  you  may  remember,  they 
have  faggots  at  Cambridge,  using  it  for  the  kindling  of  coal-fires)  ;  muck, 
marry,  cricket,  soss,  bang,  a  toper  and  toping,  buck  and  bucking,  a  wag, 
blend,  blink,  brickie,  which  I  take  to  come  from  break,  signifying  any 
thing  apt  to  break.  Sod  is  also  used  for  turf  in  most  places  where  I 
have  been  ;  so  is  wood  a  known  w&rd  for  mad,  and  is  in  the  usual 
metrical  translation  of  the  Psalms. 


Some  observations  made  and  communicated  by  Mr.  Francis  Brokesby, 
concerning  the  dialect  and  various  pronunciation  of  words  in  the  East- 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire. 

1.  Many  words  are  varied  by  changing  o  into  a  ;  though  I  question 
whether  our  Yorkshire  pronunciation  be  not  the  most  ancient.     So  for 
both   we  pronounce   bath;    for  bone,   bane;    for    work,  wark;    hence 
Newark,  Southwark,  &c.  ;  for  more,  mare  ;  as  mickle  mare,  much  more  ; 
for  home,  hame ;  hence  all  the  towns  ending  in  ham,  as  Wickham,  Ful- 
ham,  Stretham,  &c. ;  harnely  for  homely  ;  for  worse,  worse  and  war;  for 
stone,  stane;  unde  Slanton,  q.  Stony  Town  ;  Stanford,  Stanemore,  &c.     So 
for  wo  is  me,  wa's  me,  o'ifioi.     So  barns,  children,  is  borns,  derived  from 
bear;  exactly  answering  to  the  Latin  nati.     For  knapweed,  knapweed, 
because  of  the  knops  at  the  top. 

2.  In  many  words  we  leave  out  the  aspirate,  both  at  the   beginning 
and  at  the  latter  end.      So  for  chaffe  they  say  caffe;  for  churn,  kern;  and 
thence  kern-mi\k  is  butter-milk ;  for  chest,  kist,  near  the  Latin  cista  ;  for 
lath,  lat ;  for  bench,  binck  ;  for  pitch,  pick  ;  for  thatch,  thack  ;  thatcher, 
theaker ;  for  church,  kyrk,  near  Kvpianov. 

3.  In  many  words  we  change  ol  and  oul  into  au  ;  as  for  cold  they 
say  caud ;  for  old,  and ;  thence  Audley,  as  much  as  to  say  old  town  ;  for 
elder,  auder,  or,  as  we  write,  aider ;    thence  alderman,  a  senator :    for 
wolds  or  woulds,  wauds  ;  thus  the  ridge  of  hills  in  the  East  and  part  of 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (our  Apennine)  is  called,  and  sometimes 
the  country  adjoyning  is  called  the  Wauds.  *  But  that  which  lies  under 
the  hills,  especially  down  by  Humber  and  Ouse  side,  towards  Howden, 
is  called  by  the  country  people  the  Lowths,  i.  e.  the  low  country,  in 
contradistinction  to  the   Wauds.     Tho'  some  call   all  the  East-Riding 
besides  Holderness,  and  in  distinction  from  it,  the  Woulds. 

4.  In  some  words,  for  oo,  we   pronounce  eu,  as  ceul,feul,  eneuf,  for 
cool,  fool,  enough.     In  some  words,  instead  of  oo,  or  o,  or  oa,  wo  pro- 
nounce ee,  as  deer  for  door,  steck  the  deer;  fleer  for  floor;  abreed  for 
abroad  ;  ge  for  go  ;  se  for  so  ;  se  throng,  i.  e.  so  full  of  business  ;  ne  for 
no  ;  for  poison  they  pronounce  peuson. 
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Note,  in  some  part  of  the  "West  Eiding  they  pronounce  oi  for  o  •  Tioil 
for  hole  ;  coil  for  cole  ;  hoise  and  shoin  for  hose  and  shooes. 

5.  They  ordinarily  omit  s  at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  used  for  his  ; 
as  instead  of  Jacksons  wife,  they  say  Jackson  wife  ;  instead  of  brothers 
coat,  brother  coat. 

6.  They  place  y  before  some  words  beginning  with  vowels ;  yane, 
yance ;  as  in  some  other  parts  of  England,  yarely  for  early  ;  yowes  for 
ewes. 

1.  To  the  ends  of  some  words  tncy  add  en;  as  in  maslingen,  doc.Tcen, 
"bracken.  Elsewhere  in  England,  the  termination  en  is  a  note  of  the 
plural  number,  as  in  housen  for  houses  ;  hosen  for  hoses  ;  shooen,  or  shoon, 
for  shooes  ;  peasen  for  pease;  children  for  child's,  &c. 

In  the  same  country,  for  straw,  they  use  strea ;  and  for  claws,  cleas. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OP  PREPARING  SOME  OF  OUR 


ENGLISH   METALS   AND   MINERALS. 


THE   SMELTING   AND   EEFINING   OF   SILVER,   AT   THE   SILVER   MILLS  IN 
CARDIGANSHIRE. 

THE  oar  beaten  into  small  pieces  is  brought  from  the  mine  to  the 
smelting-house,  and  there  melted  with  black  and  white  coal ;  i.  e.  with 
charcoal,  and  wood  slit  into  small  pieces  and  dried  in  a  kiln  for  that 
purpose.  The  reason  why  they  mix  black  and  white  coal  is,  because 
the  black  alone  makes  too  vehement  a  fire,  and  the  white  too  gentle ;  but 
mixt  together,  they  make  a  just  temper  of  heat.  After  the  fire  is  made, 
the  mine  is  cast  on  the  coals ;  and  so  interchangeably  mine  and  coals. 
The  mine,  when  melted,  runs  down  into  the  sump,  i.  e.  a  round  pit  of 
stone,  covered  over  with  clay  within :  thence  it  is  laded  out,  and 
cast  into  long  square  bars,  with  smaller  ends  fit  to  lift  and  carry 
them  by. 

These  bars  they  bring  to  the  refining  furnace,  which  is  covered  with 
a  thick  cap  of  stone,  bound  about  with  iron,  and  moveable,  that  so  they 
may  lift  it  up,  and  make  the  test  at  the  bottom  anew  (which  they  do 
every  refining).  In  the  middle  of  the  cap  there  is  a  hole,  in  which  the 
bar  of  metal  hangs  in  iron  slings  above  the  furnace,  that  so  it  may  be 
let  down  by  degrees  as  it  melts  off.  Besides  this,  they  have  another 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  furnace,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  bot- 
tomed with  iron.  At  this  hole  they  thrust  in  another  bar.  The 
test  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  occupies  all  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 
The  fire  is  put  in  by  the  side  of  the  bellows.  When  the  furnace  is  come 
to  a  true  temper  of  heat,  the  lead  converted  into  litharge  is  cast  off  by 
the  blowing  of  the  bellows,  the  silver  subsiding  into  the  bottom  of  the 
test.  The  blast  blows  the  lead,  converted  into  litharge,  off  the  silver, 
after  the  manner  that  cream  is  blown  off  milk. 

As  soon  as  all  the  glut  of  litharge  (for  so  they  call  it)  is  cast  off,  the 
silver  in  the  bottom  of  the  cuple  grows  cold ;  and  the  same  degree  of 
heat  will  not  keep  it  melted  as  before.  The  cake  of  silver,  after  it 
grows  cold,  springs  or  rises  up  into  branches. 

The  test  is  made  of  marrow-bones  burnt  to  small  pieces,  afterward 
stamped  to  powder,  and  with  water  tempered  into  a  past.  The  test 
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is  about  a  foot  thick  laid  iu  iron.  After  the  cake  of  silver  is  taken 
out,  that  part  of  the  test  which  is  discoloured  they  mingle  with  the 
oar  to  be  melted  ;  the  rest  they  stamp,  and  use  again  for  test. 

The  litharge  is  brought  to  a  reducing  furnace,  and  there,  with  char- 
coal only,  melted  into  lead.  The  litharge  is  cast  upon  the  charcoal  in 
the  bing  of  the  furnace,  and  as  the  charcoal  burns  away  and  the  litharge 
melts,  more  charcoal  thrown  on,  and  litharge  put  upon  it,  as  at  first 
smelting. 

Another  furnace  they  have,  which  they  call  an  almond  furnace,  in 
which  they  melt  the  slags,  or  refuse  of  the  litharge  (not  stamped),  with 
charcoal  only. 

The  slags  or  cinders  of  the  first  smelting  they  beat  small  with  great 
stamps  lifted  up  by  a  wheel  moved  with  water,  and  falling  by  their  own 
weight.  First  they  are  stamped  with  dry  stamps,  then  sifted  with  an 
iron  sieve  in  water.  That  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sieve  is  re- 
turned to  the  smelting  furnace  without  more  ado.  That  which  swims 
over  the  sieve  is  beaten  with  wet  stamp. 

That  which  passeth  through  the  sieve,  as  also  that  which,  after  it 
hath  been  beaten  with  the  wet  stamps,  passes  through  a  fine  grate  or 
strainer  of  iron,  goeth  to  the  buddle,  which  is  a  vessel  made  like  to  a 
shallow  tumbrel,  standing  a  little  shelving. 

Thereon  the  matter  is  laid,  and  water  running  constantly  over  it,moved 
to  and  fro  with  an  iron  rake  or  how,  and  so  the  water  carries  away  the 
earth  and  dross,  the  metal  remaining  behind.  That  which  is  thus  bud- 
died,  they  lue  with  a  thick  hair  sieve  close  wrought  in  a  tub  of  water, 
rolling  the  sieve  about,  and  enclining  it  this  way  and  that  way  with 
their  hands.  The  light  which  swims  over  the  sieve  is  returned  again  to 
the  buddle.  That  which  subsides  is  fit  for  the  smelting  furnace. 

They  have  besides  an  assay -furnace,  wherewith  they  try  the  value  of 
the  metal,  i.  e.  what  proportion  the  lead  bears  to  the  silver,  cutting  a  piece 
off  every  bar,  and  melting  it  in  a  small  cupel.  First  they  weigh  the 
piece  cut  off,  then,  after  the  lead  is  separated,  the  silver.  A  tun  of 
metal  will  yield  10,  sometimes  15,  and,  if  it  be  rich,  201.  weight  of 
silver.  All  lead  oar  dig'd  in  England  hath  a  proportion .  of  silver 
mixt  with  it,  but  some  so  little  that  it  will  not  quit  cost  to  refine  it. 

At  the  first  smelting  they  mingle  several  sorts  of  oar,  some  richer, 
some  poorer,  else  they  will  not  melt  so  kindly. 

The  silver  made  here  is  exceeding  fine  and  good. 

These  six  mountains  in  Cardiganshire,  not  far  distant  from  each  other, 
afford  silver  oar,  Talabont,  Geginnon,  Comsomlack,  Gedarren,  Bromefloidt 
and  Cummer. 

At  our  being  there  they  dig'd  only  at  Talabont. 

They  sink  a  perpendicular  square  hole  or  shaft,  the  sides  whereof 
they  strengthen  round  from  top  to  bottom  with  wood,  that  the  earth 
fall  not  in. 

The  transverse  pieces  of  wood  they  call  stemples,  and  upon  these, 
catching  hold  with  their  hands  and  feet,  they  descend  without  using  any 
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rope.  They  dig  the  oar  thus  ;  one  holds  a  little  picque  or  punch  of  iron, 
having  a  long  handle  of  wood,  which  they  call  a  gad, ;  another  with  a 
great  iron  hammer  or  sledge,  drives  it  into  the  vein. 

The  vein  of  metal  runs  east  and  west ;  it  riseth  north,  and  slopes,  or 
dips,  to  the  south.  There  is  a  white  fluor  about  the  vein,  which  they 
call  spar,  and  a  black  which  they  call  blinds.  This  last  covers  the  vein 
of  oar,  and  when  that  appears,  they  are  sure  to  find  oar. 

They  sell  the  oar  for  3£.  or  4Z.  the  ton,  more  or  less,  as  it  is  in  good- 
ness, or  as  it  is  more  rare  or  plentiful. 

This  information  and  account  we  had  from  Major  Hill,  1662,  who 
was  then  master  of  the  silver-mills. 

The  history  of  these  silver-works  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Fullers 
Worthies  of  Wales,  General,  p.  3. 

The  smelting  of  lead  is  the  same  with  the  smelting  of  silver  oar,  and 
therefore  no  need  that  anything  be  said  of  it. 

THE    PREPARING   AND    SMELTING,  OR   BLOWING   OF   TIN,    IN   CORNWAL. 

The  tinners  find  the  mine  by  the  shoad  (or,  as  they  call  it,  squad), 
which  is  loose  stones  of  tin  mixed  with  the  earth,  of  which  they  give 
you  this  account. 

The  load  or  vein  of  tin,  before  the  flood,  came  up  to  the  superficies 
of  the  earth.  The  flood  washing  the  upper  part  of  it  as  of  the  whole 
earth,  brake  it  off  from  the  load,  and  confounded  or  mixed  it  with  the 
earth  to  such  a  depth.  They  observe  that  the  deeper  the  shoad  lies,  the 
nearer  is  the  main  load  ;  and  the  shallower,  the  further  off.  Sometimes 
it  comes  up  to  the  exterior  superficies  of  the  earth.  The  main  load 
begins  at  the  east,  and  run  westward,  shelving  still  deeper  and  deeper ; 
and  sometimes  descending  almost  perpendicularly.  Besides  the  main 
load,  they  have  little  branches  that  run  from  it  north  and  south,  and  to 
other  points,  which  they  call  countrey.  The  vein,  or  load,  is  sometimes 
less,  sometimes  greater,  sometimes  not  a  foot  thick,  sometimes  three  feet 
or  more.  When  they  have  digged  a  good  way,  they  sink  an  air-shaft, 
else  they  cannot  breath  nor  keep  their  candles  light.  The  shoad  com- 
monly descends  a  hill-side.  There  is  a  kind  of  fluor,  which  they  call 
spar,  next  the  vein,  and  which  sometimes  encompasseth  it.  In  this  aro 
often  found  the  Cornish  diamonds.  Above  the  spar  lies  another  kind  of 
substance  like  a  white  soft  stone,  which  they  call  kellus.  They  get  out 
the  mine  with  a  pick-ax,  but,  when  it  is  hard,  they  use  a  gad  (a  tool 
like  a  smith's  punch)  which  they  drive  in  with  one  end  of  their  pick- 
ax made  like  a  hammer.  When  they  have  gotten  out  of  the  mine,  they 
break  it  with  a  hammer  into  small  pieces,  the  biggest  not  exceeding 
half  a  pound,  or  a  pound,  and  then  bring  it  to  the  stamps.  (The  stamps 
are  only  two  at  one  place,  lifted  up  by  a  wheel  moved  with  water  as  the 
silver  mills.)  There  it  is  put  into  a  square  open  box,  into  which  a 
spout  of  water  continually  runs,  and  therein  the  stamps  beat  it  to  powder. 
One  side  of  the  box  mentioned  is  made  of  an  iron-plate  perforated  with 
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small  holes  like  a  grate,  by  which  the  water  runs  out,  and  carries  away 
with  it  the  mine  that  is  pounded  small  enough  to  pass  the  holes,  dross 
and  all  together,  in  a  long  gutter  or  trough  made  of  wood.  The  dross 
and  earth  (as  being  lighter)  is  carried  all  along  the  trough  to  a  pit  or 
vessel,  into  which  the  trough  delivers  it,  called  a  loob  ;  the  tin,  as  being 
heavier,  subsides  and  stays  behind  in  the  trough  :  and,  besides,  at  a 
good  distance  from  the  stamps,  they  put  a  turf  in  the  trough  to  stop  the 
tin  that  it  run  not  further. 

The  tin  remaining  in  the  trough  they  take  out  and  carry  to  the 
"huddle,  (a  vessel  described  in  the  silver-work)  where  the  sand  and  earth 
is  washed  from  it  by  the  water  running  over  it,  the  tinners  stirring  and 
working  it,  both  with  a  shovel  and  with  their  feet.  In  the  buddle  the 
rough  tin  (as  they  call  it)  falls  behind ;  the  head  tin  lies  uppermost  or 
foremost.  The  head  tin  passes  to  the  wreck,  where  they  work  it  with  a 
wooden  rake  in  vessels  almost  like  the  huddling  vessels,  water  running 
also  over  it.  In  the  wreck  the  head  tin  lies  again  foremost,  and  that  is 
finished  and  fit  for  the  blowing-house,  and  is  called  black  tin,  being 
black  of  colour,  and  as  fine  as  sand.  The  rough  tin  lies  next,  that,  as 
also  that  in  the  buddle,  they  sift  to  separate  the  coarse  and  dross  and 
stones  from  it,  which  is  returned  to  the  stamps  to  be  new  beaten.  The 
fine  is  lewed  in  a  fine  sierce,  moved  and  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  water, 
as  is  described  in  the  silver-work  ;  the  oar  subsiding  to  the  bottom,  the 
sand,  earth,  and  other  dross  flows  over  the  rim  of  the  sierce  with  the 
water  :  that  which  remains  in  the  sierce  they  sift  through  a  fine  sieve, 
and  what  passes  through  they  call  black  tin.  In  like  manner  they  order 
the  wast  tin  that  falls  hindmost  in  the  buddle  and  wreck,  which  they 
call  the  tail,  as  also  that  which  falls  into  the  loob,  pit,  or  sump,  viz. 
washing  and  sifting  of  it,  which  they  call  stripping  of  it,  returning  the 
rough  and  coarse  to  the  stamps,  and  the  finer  to  the  wreck. 

With  the  rough  tin  that  is  returned  to  the  stamps  they  mingle  new 
oar,  else  it  will  not  work,  but  fur  up  the  stamps.  The  tin  in  the  loob 
they  let  lie  a  while,  and  the  longer  the  better,  for,  say  they,  it  grows 
and  increases  by  lying. 

The  black  tin  is  smelted,  at  the  blowing-house,  with  charcoal  only, 
first  throwing  on  charcoal,  then  upon  that  black  tin,  and  so  interchange- 
ably into  a  very  deep  bing  (which  they  call  the  house)  broader  at  the 
top  and  narrower  at  the  bottom.  They  make  the  fire  very  vehement, 
blowing  the  coals  continually  with  a  pair  of  great  bellows  moved  by 
water,  as  in  the  smelting  of  other  metals.  The  melting  tin,  together 
with  the  dross,  or  slag,  runs  out  at  a  hole,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bing, 
into  a  large  trough  made  of  stone.  The  cinder,  or  slag,  swims  on  the 
top  of  it  like  scum,  and  hardens  presently. 

This  they  take  off  with  a  shovel  and  lay  it  by. 

When  they  have  got  a  sufficient  heap  of  it,  they  sell  it  to  be 
stamped,  huddled,  and  lued.  They  get  a  good  quantity  of  tin  out  of 
it.  Formerly  it  was  thrown  away  to  mend  high  ways,  as  nothing 
worth.  When  they  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  melted  metal,  they 
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cast  it  into  oblong,  square  pieces  in  a  mould  made  of  moore-stone.  The 
lesser  pieces  they  call  slabs,  the  greater  blocks.  Two  pound  of  black 
tin  ordinarily  yields  a  pound  of  white,  or  more. 

The  tin,  after  it  is  melted,  is  coyned,  i.  e.  marked,  by  the  king's 
officer,  with  the  lion  rampant.  The  king's  custom  is  four  shillings  on 
every  hundred  pound  weight.  Other  particulars  concerning  the  tin- 
works  I  omit,  because  they  may  be  seen  in  Carewy's  [i.  e.  Carew's]  Sur- 
vey of  Cornwal.  But  the  manner  of  preparing  the  tin  for  blowing  or 
smelting  is  now  much  different  from  what  it  was  in  his  time. 

Tin-oar  is  so  different  in  colour  and  appearance  from  tin,  that  one 
would  wonder  that  one  should  come  out  of  the  other :  and  somewhat 
strange  it  is,  that  tin  being  so  like  to  lead,  tin-oar  should  be  so  unlike 
to  lead-oar,  being  very  like  to  the  lead  that  is  melted  out  of  it. 

THE    MANNER    OF    THE   IRON-WORK    AT  THE    FURNACE. 

The  iron-mine  lies  sometimes  deeper,  sometimes  shallower  in  the 
earth,  from  four  [foot]  to  forty  and  upward. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  mine,  some  hard,  some  gentle,  some  rich, 
eome  coarser.  .The  iron-masters  always  mix  different  sorts  of  mine  to- 
gether, otherwise  they  will  not  melt  to  advantage. 

When  the  mine  is  brought  in,  they*  take  small-coal,  and  lay  a  row 
of  small-coal,  and  upon  it  a  row  of  mine,  and  so  alternately,  S.S.S.  one 
above  another,  and  setting  the  coals  on  fire,  therewith  burn  the  mine. 

The  use  of  this  burning  is  to  mollifie  it,  that  so  it  may  be  broke  in 
small  pieces ;  otherwise,  if  it  should  be  put  into  the  furnace  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  earth,  it  would  not  melt  but  come  away  whole. 

Care  also  must  be  taken  that  it  be  not  too  much  burned,  for  then  it 
will  loop,  i.  e.  melt  and  run  together  in  a  mass.  After  it  is  burnt,  they 
beat  it  into  small  pieces  with  an  iron  sledge,  and  then  put  it  into  the 
furnace  (which  is  before  charged  with  coals),  casting  it  upon  the  top  of 
the  coals,  where  it  melts,  and  falls  into  the  hearth,  in  the  space  of  about 
twelve  hours,  more  or  less,  and  then  it  is  run  into  a  sow. 

The  hearth,  or  bottom,  of  the  furnace  is  made  of  a  sand-stone, 
and  the  sides  round,  to  the  height  of  a  yard  or  thereabout;  the 
rest  of  the  furnace  is  lined  up  to  the  top  with  brick. 

When  they  begin  upon  a  new  furnace,  they  put  fire  for  a  day  or 
two  before  they  begin  to  blow. 

Then  they  blow  gently,  and  increase  by  degrees,  till  they  come  to 
the  height  in  ten  weeks  or  more. 

Every  six  days  they  call  afounday,  in  which  space  they  make  eight 
tun  of  iron,  if  you  divide  the  whole  sumra  of  iron  made  by  the  foundays : 
for  at  first  they  make  less  in  afounday,  at  last  more. 

The  hearth,  by  the  force  of  the  fire  continually  blown,  grows  wider 
and  wider,  so  that  if  at  first  it  contains  so  much  as  will  make  a  sow  of 
six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  pound  weight;  at  last  it  will  contain  so 
much  as  will  make  a  sow  of  two  thousand  pound.  The  lesser  pieces,  of 
one  thousand  pound,  or  under,  they  call  pigs. 
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Of  twenty-four  loads  of  coals  they  expect  eight  tun  of  sows  :  to  every 
load  of  coals,  which  consists  of  eleven  quarters,  they  put  a  load  of  mine, 
which  contains  eighteen  bushels. 

A  hearth  ordinarily,  if  made  of  good  stone,  will  last  forty  foundays, 
that  is,  forty  weeks,  during  which  time  the  fire  is  never  let  go  out. 
They  never  blow  twice  upon  one  hearth,  though  they  go  upon  it  not 
above  five  or  nix  foundays. 

The  cinder,  like  scum,  swims  upon  the  melted  metal  in  the  hearth, 
and  is  let  out  once  or  twice  before  a  sow  is  cast. 

THE    MANNER    OF   WORKING    THE    IRON    AT  THE    FORGE   OR    HAMMER. 

In  every  forge  or  hammer  there  are  two  fires  at  least ;  the  one 
they  call  the  finery,  the  other  the  chafery. 

At  the  finery,  by  the  working  of  the  hammer,  they  bring  it  into 
blooms  and  anconies,  thus  : 

The  sow,  at  first,  they  roll  into  the  fire,  and  melt  off  a  piece  of 
about  three-fourths  of  a  hundred  weight,  which,  so  soon  as  it  is  broken 
off,  is  called  a  loop. 

This  loop  they  take  out  with  their  shingling  tongs  and  beat  it  with 
iron  sledges  upon  an  iron  plate  near  the  fire,  that  so  it  may  not  fall  in 
pieces,  but  be  in  a  capacity  to  be  carried  under  the  hammer.  Under 
which  they,  then  removing  it,  and  drawing  a  little  water,  beat  it  with 
the  hammer  very  gently,  which  forces  cinder  and  dross  'out  of  the 
matter :  afterwards,  by  degrees,  drawing  more  water,  they  beat  it 
thicker  and  stronger  till  they  bring  it  to  a  bloom,  which  is  a  four- 
square mass  of  about  two  foot  long.  This  operation  they  call  shing- 
ling the  loop. 

This  done,  they  immediately  return  it  to  the  finery  again,  and  after 
two  or  three  heats  and  working  they  bring  it  to  an  ancony  /  the  figure 
whereof  is,  in  the  middle,  a  bar  about  three  feet  long,  of  that  shape  they 
intend  the  whole  bar  to  be  made  of  it ;  at  both  ends  a  square  piece  left 
rough  to  be  wrought  at  the  chafery. 

Note.  At  the  finery,  three  load  of  the  biggest  coals  go  to  make  one 
tun  of  iron. 

At  the  chafery,  they  only  draw  out  the  two  ends  sutable  to  what 
was  drawn  out  at  the  finery  in  the  middle,  and  so  finish  the  bar. 

Note,  1.  One  load  of  the  smaller  coals  will  draw  out  one  tun  of  iron 
at  the  chafery. 

2.  They  expect  that  one  man  and  a  boy,  at  the  finery,  should  make 
two  tuns  of  iron  in  a  week  ;  two  men  at  the  chafery  should  take  up,  i.  e. 
make  or  work,  five  or  six  tun  in  a  we^ek. 

3.  If  into  the  hearth  where  they  work  the  iron  sows  (whether  the 
chafery  or  the  finery)  you  cast  upon  the  iron  a  piece  of  brass,  it  will 
hinder  the  metal  from  working,  causing  it  to  spatter  about,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  brought  into  a  solid  piece. 

This  account  of  the  whole  process  of  the  iron-work  I  had  from  one 
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of  the  chief  iron-masters  in  Sussex,  my  honoured  friend  Walter  Burrel, 
of  Cuckfield,  Esquire,  deceased.  And  now  that  I  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  this  worthy  gentleman,  give  me  leave,  by  the  by,  to  insert  a 
few  Observations  referring  to  Husbandry,  communicated  by  him  in  occa- 
sional discourse  on  those  subjects. 

[OBSERVATIONS  REFERRING  TO  HUSBANDRY.] 

1.  In  removing  and  transplanting  young  oaks  you  must  be  sure  not 
to  cut  off  or  wound   that  part  of  the  root  which  descends  downright 
(which  in  some  countries  th  ey  call  the  tap-root)  but  dig  it  up  to  the  bottom, 
and  prepare  your  hole  deep  enough  to  set  it ;  else,  if  you  persuade  it  to 
live,  you  hinder  the  growth  of  it  half  in  half. 

2.  Corn,  or  any  other  grain,  the  longer  it  continues  in  the  ground, 
or  the  earlier  it  is  sown,  cesteris  paribus,  the  better  laden  it  is,  and  the 
berry  more  plump,  full,  and  weighty,  and  of  stronger  nourishment ;    as 
for  example,  winter  oats  better  than  summer  oats  ;  beans  set  in  Febru- 
ary than  those  set  in  March,  &c. 

3.  The  most  effectual  way  to  prevent  smutting  or  burning  of  any 
corn,  is  to  lime  it  before  you  sow  it,  as  is  found  by  daily  experience  in 
Sussex  ;  where,  since  this  practice  of  liming,  they  have  no  burnt  corn, 
•whereas  before  they  had  abundance.     They  lime  it  thus  :   first  they  wet 
the  corn  a  little  to  make  it  stick,  and  then  sift  or  sprinkle  powdered 
lime  upon  it. 

4.  He  uses  to  plow  with  his  oxen  end-ways,  or  all  in  one  file,  and 
not  to  yoke  them  by  pairs,  whereby  he  finds  a  double  advantage.     (1) 
He,  by  this  means,  loseth  no  part  of  the  strength  of  any  ox ;  whereas, 
breast-wise,  it  is  very  hard  so  evenly  to  match  them,  as  that  a  great 
part  of  the  strength  of  some  of  them  be  not  rendred  useless.      (2)  In 
this  way  a  wet  and  clay  ground  is  not  so  much  poached  by  the  feet  of 
the  oxen. 

5.  He  hath  practised  to  burn  the  ends  of  all  the  posts,  which  he  sets 
into  the  ground,  to  a  coal  on  the  outside,  whereby  they  continue  a  long 
time  without  rotting,  which  otherwise  would  suddenly  decay. 

This  observation  I  also  find  mentioned  in  an  extract  of  a  letter, 
written  by  David  Von-der-beck,  a  German  philosopher  and  physitian  at 
Minden,  to  Dr  Langelot,  &c.,  registred  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
Number  92,  pag.  5185,  in  these  words  : — '  hence  also  they  sleightly  burn 
the  ends  of  timber,  to  be  set  in  the  ground,  that  so  by  the  fusion  made 
by  fire,  the  volatile  salts,  which  by  the  accession  of  the  moisture  of  the 
earth  would  easily  be  consumed,  to  the  corruption  of  the  timber,  may 
catch  and  fix  one  another.' 

6.  He  first  introduced  the  use  of  fern  for  burning  of  lime,  which 
serves  that  purpose  as  well  as  wood  (the  flame  thereof  being  very  vehe- 
ment) and  is  far  cheaper. 

7.  Bucks,   if  gelded  when   they  have  cast  their  head,  their  horns 
never  grow  again  ;  if  when  their  horns  are  grown,  they  never  cast  them ; 
in  brief,  their  horns  never  grow  after  they  are  gelded. 
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This  observation,  expressed  in  almost  the  same  words,  I  find  in  the 
summary  of  a  book  of  Francesco  Rodi  the  Italian,  called  Esperienze  in- 
torno  a  diverse  cose  naturali,  &c.,  delivered  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, Number  92,  pag.  G005. 

8.  Rooks,  if  they  infest  your  corn,  are  more  terrified  if,  in  their 
sight,  you  take  a  rook,  and,  plucking  it  limb  from  limb,  cast  the  several 
limbs  about  your  field,  than  if  you  hang  up  half  a   dozen  dead    rooks 
in  it. 

9.  Rooks,  when  they  make  their  nests,  one  of  the  pair  always  sits 
by  to  watch  it,  while  the  other  goes  to  fetch  materials  to  build  it.  Else 
if  both  go  and  leave  it  unfinished,  their  fellow-rooks,  ere  they  return 
again,  will  have  carried  away,  toward  their  several  nests,  all  the  sticks 
and  materials  they  had  got  together.     Hence,  perhaps,  the  word  rooking 
for  cheating  and  abusing. 

THE  MANNER  OF  THE  WISE-WORK  AT  TINTERN  IN  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

They  take  little  square  bars,  made  like  bars  of  steel,  which  they  call 
Osborn  iron,  wrought  on  purpose  for  this  manufacture,  and  strain,  i.  e. 
draw  them  at  a  furnace  with  a  hammer  moved  by  water  (like  those  at 
the  iron  forges,  but  lesser)  into  square  rods  of  about  the  bigness  of  one's 
little  finger,  or  less,  and  bow  them  round.  When  that  is  done,  they 
put  them  into  a  furnace,  and  neal  them  with  a  pretty  strong  fire  for 
about  twelve  hours.  After  they  are  nealed,  they  lay  them  in  water  for 
a  month  or  two  (the  longer  the  better)  ;  then  the  rippers  take  them  and 
draw  them  into  wire  through  two  or  three  holes. 

Then  they  neal  them  again  for  six  hours  or  more,  and  water  them 
the  second  time  about  a  week  ;  then  they  are  carried  to  the  rippers,  who 
draw  them  to  a  two-bond  wire,  as  big  as  a  great  pack-thread. 

Then  again  they  are  nealed  the  third  time,  and  watered  about  a 
week,  as  before,  and  delivered  to  the  small  wire-drawers,  whom  they 
call  overhouse-men  /  I  suppose  only  because  they  work  in  an  upper  room. 

In  the  mill,  where  the  rippers  work,  the  wheel  moves  several  engins 
like  little  barrels,  which  they  also  call  barrels,  hooped  with  iron.  The 
barrel  hath  two  hooks  on  the  upper  side,  upon  each  whereof  hang  two 
links  standing  a-cross,  and  fastned  to  the  two  ends  of  the  tongs,  which 
catch  hold  of  the  wire  and  draw  it  through  the  hole.  The  axis  on 
which  the  barrel  moves,  runs  not  through  the  center,  but  is  placed 
towards  one  side,  viz.  that  on  which  the  hooks  are.  Underneath  is 
fastned  to  the  barrel  a  spoke  of  wood,  which  they  call  a  swingle,  which 
is  drawn  back  a  good  way  by  the  calms  or  cogs  in  the  axis  of  the  wheel, 
and  draws  back  the  barrel,  which  falls  to  again  by  its  own  weight. 
The  tongs,  hanging  on  the  hooks  of  the  barrel,  are  by  the  workmen 
fastened  on  the  wire,  and  by  the  force  of  the  wheel,  the  hooks  being 
drawn  back,  draw  the  wire  through  the  holes. 

They  anoint  the  wire  with  train-oil,  to  make  it  run  the  easier.  The 
plate,  wherein  the  holes  are,  is  on  the  outside  iron,  on  the  inside  steel. 
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The  holes  are  bigger  on  the  iron  side,  because  the  wire  finds  more 
resistance  from  the  steel,  and  is  streightned  by  degrees. 

There  is  another  mill,  where  the  small  wire  is  drawn,  which,  with 
one  wheel,  moves  three  axes  that  run  the  length  of  the  house,  on  three 
floors,  one  above  another. 

The    description  whereof  would  be  tedious  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand without  a  scheme,  and  therefore  I  shall  omit  it. 

MODUS   PACIENDI    VITRIOLDM    COOTILE    IN    ANGLIA. 

Worm.  Mtis.  Sect.  ii.  Cap.  xiii.  p.  89. 

Lapides  ex  quibus  vitriolum  excoquitur  ad  litus  orientale  insulse 
Shepey  reperiuntur.  Ubt  ingentem  horum  copiam  collegerunt  per 
spatiosam  areterrse  mistos  spargunt,  donee  imbrium  illuvie,  accedente 
solis  sestu  et  calore  in  terram  seu  pulverem  redigantur  subtilissimum, 
nitrosum,  sulphureum  odore  prsetereuntcs  offendentem.  Interea  aqua 
per  hanc  terram  percolata  in  suhjecta  vasa  pertubulos  et  canales  derivata 
in  vase  plumbeo  amplo  sex  vel  septem  dierum  spatio  coquitur  ad  jus- 
tarn  consistentiam,  turn  in  aliud  vas  plumbeum  effunditur  immissis 
asseribus  aliquot ;  quibus  adhaerens  conorescat  vitriolum  omnibus  refri- 
geratis.  Nullo  alio  vase  coqni  aut  contineri  hoc  lixivium  potest  quain 
plumbeo  ;  cui  ut  facilius  ebulliat  ferri  injiciunt  particulas,  quaa  a  lixivio 
plane  consumuntur. 

We  saw  the  manner  of  making  vitriol,  or  copperas,  at  BricTclesey  in 
Essex.  They  lay  the  stones  upon  a  large  bed  or  floor,  prepared  in  the 
open  air,  underneath  which  there  are  gutters  or  troughs,  disposed  to  re- 
ceive and  carry  away  the  liquor  impregnate  with  the  mineral,  to  a  cis- 
tern where  it  is  reserved.  (For  the  air  and  weather  dissolving  the 
stones,  the  raiu  falling  upon  them  carries  away  with  it  the  vitrioliue 
juice,  or  salt  dissolved.) 

This  liquor  they  boil  in  large  leaden  pans,  putting  in  a  good  quan- 
tity of  old  iron.  When  it  is  sufficiently  evaporated,  they  pour  it  out 
into  large  troughs  wherein  it  cocJs,  the  vitriol  crystallizing  to  the  sides 
of  the  troughs,  and  to  cross-bars  put  into  them. 

The  liquor  that  remains  after  the  vitriol  is  crystallized,  they  call 
the  mother,  and  reserve  it  to  be  again  evaporated  by  boyling. 

They  gather  of  these  stones  in  several  places  besides  the  coast  of 
the  island  of  Shepey.  I  have  observed  people  gathering  them,  on  the 
sea-shore  near  to  Bright  Helmston  in  Sussex. 

The  manner  of  making  vitriol  in  Italy  is  something  different  from 
ours  in  England,  which  take  in  Malthiolus  his  words. 

Mineraa  glebas  in  acervos  mediocres  conjectos  igne  supposito  accen- 
dunt.  Sponte  autem  urunt  semel  accensse,  donee  in  calcem  seu  cineres 
maxima  ex  parte  reducantur.  Mineram  cubustam  [sic]  in  piscinas  aquae 
plenas  obruunt,  agitando,  miscendoqtte  earn,  ut  aqua  imbtiatui  substan- 
tiA  vitrioli.  Aquam  hanc  vitriolatam  a  sedimento  claram  hauriuut ; 
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et  in  caldaria  plumbea  transfundunt,  quam  igne  supposito  decoquunt. 
Verum  dura  ebullit,  in  medio  cocturze  vel  parum  supra  vel  infra  addunt 
modicum  ferri  veteris  vel  glebse  seris  juxta  intentionem  operantis. 
Aquam  vitriolatam  decoctam  in  vasa  lignea  transfundunt  in  quibus  fri- 
gescens  congelatur  in  vitriolnm. 

They  make  great  quantities  of  green  copperas  at  Debtford  near 
Greenivich. 

THE    MAKING   OF    MINIUM,   OR    BED    LEAD. 

First  they  take  lead  and  waste  it  in  an  oven  or  furnace  ;  that  is, 
bring  it  to  a  substance  almost  like  a  litharge,  by  stirring  it  with  an 
iron  rake  or  how.  This  they  grind  with  two  pair  of  stones,  which  de- 
liver it  from  one  to  another  ;  the  first  grind  it  coarser,  the  second  finer. 
(There  is  a  mill  so  contrived  as  that  it  moves  at  once  six  pair  of  these 
stones.)  Thus  reduced  to  powder  and  washed,  it  is  put  into  an  oven 
or  reverberating  furnace,  and  by  continual  stirring  with  the  iron  rake 
or  how,  it  is  brought  to  the  right  colour  in  two  or  three  days.  The  fire 
must  not  be  extreme  all  this  while,  else  it  will  clod  together  and  change 
colour.  The  iron  rake  wherewith  it  is  stirred  is  hung  or  poised  on 
an  iron  hook,  else  it  is  so  heavy  that  it  could  not  be  moved  by  one 
man. 

Ceruss  is  mado  of  plates  of  lead  softned  with  steams  of  vinegar, 
vid.  Philosophical  Transactions,  Number  137,  p.  935. 

THE  ALLOM-WOBK    AT   WHITBY    IN    YORKSHIRE. 

The  process  of  making  allom,  as  we  partly  saw,  and  partly  received 
from  the  workmen,  was  as  followeth. 

First,  they  take  the  mine,  picked  from  the  desse  or  rock,  and  laying 
it  on  great  heaps,  burn  it  with  whins  and  wood  till  it  be  white.  When 
it  is  sufficiently  burned,  they  barrow  it  into  a  pit  made  on  purpose, 
some  ten  feet  long,  six  foot  broad,  and  seven-fourths  of  a  yard  deep, 
where  it  is  steeped  in  water  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  hours.  Then 
they  draw  out  the  liquor  (which  is  but  a  lixivium  impregnated  with  the 
allom-mine)  into  troughs,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  allom-house, 
into  a  deep  cistern  of  about  twenty  yards  circumference,  and  three 
yards  and  a  half  deep.  After  this  first  water  is  drawn  off  the  mine  in 
the  pits,  they  do  not  presently  cast  away  the  mine,  but  pour  fresh  water 
on  it  the  second  time ;  and,  after  the  second  water  is  drawn  off  (which 
is  much  weaker  than  the  first)  they  cast  out  the  mine,  and  put  in  new, 
and  pour  on  fresh  water  as  before. 

Out  of  the  cistern  they  convey  the  lixivium,  by  troughs,  into  the 
pans  ;  when  it  is  boiled  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  ordinarily. 
Then  they  take  off  the  liquor  out  of  the  pans,  and  examine  it  by  weight, 
to  know  how  much  lee,  made  of  kelp,  it  will  require,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  six  inches  of  the  pans  depth. 

Which  being  put  in  so  soon  as  the  liquor  boils  or  flows  up,  by  the 
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putting  in  of  an  iron  cole-rake  or  other  iron  instrument,  they  draw  it 
off  into  a  settler,  and  there  let  it  stand  about  an  hour,  that  so  the  sul- 
phur and  other  dregs  may  settle  to  the  bottom  ;  which  being  done,  it 
is  drawn  off  into  coolers,  where  it  continues  about  four  days  and  nights. 
The  cooler  being  drawn  about  half  full,  they  pour  into  it  a  quantity  of 
urine,  vis.  about  eight  gallons  into  a  cooler  that  contains  about  two  half 
tuns. 

Having  thus  stood  four  days  and  nights,  it  is  quite  cool,  and  the 
allom  crystallized  to  the  sides  of  the  cooler.  Then  they  scoop  out  the 
liquor  (which  they  call  the  mother')  into  a  cistern,  and  put  it  into  the 
pans  again,  with  new  lixivium,  to  be  evaporated  by  boiling,  &c.  The 
allom  that  is  shotten  and  crystallized  on  the  sides  of  the  cooler,  they 
scrape  off  and  wash  with  fair  spring  water ;  then  throw  it  into  a  bing, 
where  the  water  drains  from  it.  Thence  it  is  taken  and  cast  into  a  pan, 
which  they  call  the  rocking-pan;  and  there  melted,  it  is  scooped  out, 
and  conveyed  by  troughs  into  tuns,  in  which  it  stands  about  ten  days 
until  it  be  perfectly  cool  and  condensed.  Then  they  unhoop  and  stave 
the  tuns,  and  taking  out  the  allom,  chip  it  and  carry  it  into  the  store- 
house. 

We  failed  to  enquire  exactly  what  proportion  of  kelp  they  put  in. 
For  though  they  told  us  six  inches  of  the  pans  depth,  yet  they  told  us 
not  how  deep  the  pans  are  made. 


THE  MAKING  OF  SALT  AT  NAMPTWYCH  IN  CHESHIKE. 

The  salt  spring,  or  (as  they  call  it)  the  brine-pit,  is  near  the  river, 
and  is  so  plentiful,  that  were  all  the  water  boiled  out  that  it  would 
afford  (as  they  told  us)  it  would  yield  salt  enough  for  all  England.  The 
lords  of  the  pit  appoint  how  much  shall  be  boiled  as  they  see  occasion, 
that  the  trade  be  not  clogged. 

Divers  persons  have  interest  in  the  brine-pit,  so  that  it  belongs  not 
all  to  one  lord  ;  some  have  one  lead-walling,  some  two,  some  three, 
some  four,  or  more. 

N.B.  A  lead-walling  is  the  brine  of  twenty-four  hours  boiling  for  one 
house. 

Two  hundred  and  sixteen  lead-wallings,  or  thereabout,  belong  to  all 
the  owners  of  the  pit.  No  tradesman,  batchelor,  or  widow,  can  rent 
more  than  eighteen  lead-wallings. 

They  have  four  sworn  officers  chosen  yearly,  which  they  call  occu- 
piers of  walling,  whose  duty  is  to  see  equal  dealing  between  lord  and 
tenant,  and  all  persons  concerned.  They  appoint  how  many  houses 
shall  work  at  a  time,  and  that  is  twelve  at  the  most.  When  there  is 
occasion  for  salt  to  be  made,  they  cause  a  cryer  to  make  proclamation, 
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that  so  all  parties  concerned  may  put  to  their  fires  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  so  when  they  shall  cease  at  a  determinate  hour,  at  which  they  must 
give  over  ;  else  they  cause  their  salt  to  be  marred  by  casting  dirt  into 
it,  or  the  like. 

There  are  in  the  town  about  fifty  houses,  and  every  house  hath  four 
pans,  which  the  rulers  are  to  see  be  exactly  of  the  same  measure. 

Salt-water  taken  out  of  the  brine-pit  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter  boil- 
ing, will  be  evaporated  and  boiled  up  into  salt.  When  the  liquor  is 
more  than  luke-warm,  they  take  strong  ale,  bullocks  blood,  and  whites 
of  eggs  mixed  together  with  brine  in  this  proportion  :  of  blood  one  egg- 
shell full,  the  white  of  one  egg,  and  a  pint  of  ale,  and  put  it  into  a  pan 
of  twenty-four  gallons  or  thereabouts.  The  whites  of  the  eggs',  and  the 
blood,  serve  to  clarifie  the  brine  by  raising  the  scum,  which  they  take 
off  just  upon  the  boiling  of  the  pans,  otherwise  it  will  boil  in,  and  spoil 
the  salt.  The  older  the  blood  is,  the  better  it  is,  cceterist  paribus.  They 
do  not  always  put  in  blood,  viz.  when  there  is  danger  of  the  liquors 
boiling  too  fast.  If  the  liquor  happens  to  boil  too  fast,  they  take,  to 
allay  it,  brine  that  had  been  boil'd  and  drain'd  from  the  salt :  crude 
brine,  they  say,  will  diminish  their  salt.  The  ale  serves,  they  said,  to 
harden  the  corn  of  the  salt. 

After  one  hour  boiling,  the  brine  will  begin  to  corn :  then  they 
take  a  small  quantity  of  clear  ale,  and  sprinkle  thereof  into  the  pan 
about  one  egg-shell  full.  (Note,  If  you  put  in  too  much,  it  will  make 
the  broth  boil  over  the  pan.)  All  the  while  before  they  put  in  the  last 
ale,  they  cause  the  pan  to  boil  as  fast  as  they  can  ;  afterwards  very 
gently,  till  the  salt  be  almost  dry.  They  do  not  evaporate  ad  sicdtatem, 
but  leave  about  a  pottle  or  gallon  of  brine  in  the  pan,  lest  the  salt 
should  burn,  and  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  pan. 

The  brine  thus  sufficiently  boiled  and  evaporated,  they  take  out  the 
salt,  and  put  it  into  conical  baskets  (which  they  call  barrows)  and  in  them 
let  the  water  drain  from  it  an  hour,  more  or  less,  and  thea  set  it  to  dry 
in  the  hot-house  behind  the  furnace. 

A  barrow,  containing  six  pecks,  is  sold  there  for  Is.  4<f. 

Out  of  two  pans  of  forty-eight  gallons  they  expect  seven  pecks  of 
salt,  Winchester-measure. 

Note,  the  house  in  which  the  salt  is  boiled  is  called  the  Wych-house  ; 
whence  may  be  guessed  what  wych  signifies,  and  why  all  those  towns 
where  there  are  salt-springs,  and  salt  made,  are  called  by  the  name  of 
wych,  viz.  Namptvnjch,  Northwych,  Middlewych,  Droitwych.  The  vessel 
whereinto  the  brine  is  by  troughs  conveyed  from  the  brine-pit,  is  called 
the  ship.  It  is  raised  up  out  of  the  pit  by  a  pump.  Between  the 
furnace  and  the  chimney-tunnels,  which  convey  up  the  smoak,  is  the 
hot-house  where  they  set  their  salt  to  dry ;  along  the  floor  whereof  run 
two  funnels  from  the  furnaces  almost  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  then 
arise  perpendicularly ;  in  these  the  flame  and  smoak  running  along 
from  the  furnaces  heat  the  room  by  the  way. 
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At  Droitwych  in  Worcestershire,  the  salt  is  boiled  in  shallow  leaden 
pans.  They  first  put  in  salt-water  out  of  the  brine-pit. 

After  one  hours  boiling  they  fill  up  the  pan  with  water  that 
drains  from  the  salt  set  to  dry  in  barrows.  After  a  second  hours  boil- 
ing they  fill  up  the  pan  again  with  the  same. 

In  five  hours  space  the  pan  boils  dry,  and  they  take  out  the  salt. 

In  twenty-four  hours  they  boil  out  five  pans,  and  then  draw  out  the 
ashes.  After  the  ashes  are  drawn  out,  they  put  in  the  white  of  an  egg, 
to  cause  the  scum  to  arise,  (viz.  the  dust  and  ash  that  fell  into  the  pans 
while  the  ashes  were  drawing  out)  which  they  take  off  with  a  scummer. 
After  four  hours  they  begin  to  take  out  the  salt ;  and  once  in  twenty, 
four  hours  they  take  out  a  cake  which  sticks  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
(which  they  call  clod  salt),  otherwise  the  pan  would  melt.  They  told 
us  that  they  use  neither  blood  nor  ale.  The  salt  made  here  is  extra- 
ordinary white  and  fine. 

Anno  1670,  a  rock  of  natural  salt,  from  which  issues  a  vigorous 
sharp  irine,  was  discovered  in  Cheshire,  in  the  ground  of  William  Mar- 
bury,  Esq.  ;  the  rock,  which  is  as  hard  and  pure  as  allom,  and  when 
pulverized,  a  fine  and  sharp  salt,  is  between  thirty-three  and  thirty-four 
yards  distant  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Mountains  of  fossile  salt 
are  found  in  Hungary,  Transilvania,  Lithuania,  &c. 

THE   MANNKR  OF   MAKING   SALT   OF  SEA-SAND   IN   LANCASHIRE. 

In  summer-time,  in  dry  weather,  they  skim  or  pare  off  the  upper 
part  of  the  sand  in  the  flats  and  washes,  that  are  covered  at  full  sea  and 
bare  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  lay  it  up  'on  great  heaps. 

Of  this  sand  they  take  and  put  in  troughs  bored  with  holes  at  the 
bottom,  and  thereon  pour  water,  as  laundresses  do  upon  ashes  to  make 
a  lixivium ;  which  water  draining  through  the  sand,  carries  the  salt, 
therein  contained,  down  with  it  into  vessels  placed  underneath  to  re- 
ceive it.  So  long  as  this  liquor  is  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg,  they 
pour  on  more  water  ;  so  soon  as  the  egg  begins  to  sink,  they  cast  the 
sand  out  of  the  troughs,  and  put  in  new. 

This  water,  thus  impregnate  with  salt,  they  boil  in  leaden  pans, 
wherein  the  water  evaporating,  the  salt  remains  behind. 

There  is  also  at  Newcastle,  Preston  Pans  in  Scotland,  Whitehaven  in 
Cumberland,  and  elsewhere,  great  plenty  of  salt  made  of  sea-water,  by 
boiling  and  evaporating  in  like  manner :  wherein  they  make  use  of 
oxes  blood. 

As  for  these  accounts  of  preparing  some  of  our  English  mineral,  I 
dare  answer  for  the  half  of  them,  having  seen  them  my  self  many  years 
ago,  in  my  travels  through  England  and  Wales,  and  published  them 
Anno  1674  ;  since  which  time  other  processes  have  been  given  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  which  being  more  operose  may  be  useful  to 
undertakers  of  such  works  ;  therefore  we  will  refer  to  them. 
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For  the  iron-works  in  the  forest  of  Dean.  See  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, Number  137. 

For  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwal  and  Devonshire.  See  Number  69 
and  Number  138. 

For  refining  with  antimony,  Number  138. 

The  art  of  refining,  Number  142. 

An  account  of  our  English  allom-works,  Number  142. 

Of  our  English  copperas-works,  Number  142. 

Of  our  salt-works,  ibid. 

Of  coal-pits.  See  Dr.  Plot,  of  Staffordshire,  chap.  3,  paragraph  31, 
32, 34,  36,  37,  60,  61,  62. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  ERRORS  AND  DEFECTS 
IN    OUR    ENGLISH    ALPHABET,    ORTHO- 
GRAPHY, AND  MANNER  OF  SPELLING. 


HAVING  lately  had  occasion  to  consider  our  English  alphabet,  ortho- 
graphy, and  manner  of  spelling,  I  observed  therein  many  errors  and 
omissions.  Those  that  concern  the  alphabet,  I  find  noted  and  rec- 
tified by  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  and  my  honored  friend, 
John,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  his  book  entituled,  An  Essay  toward 
an  Universal  Character,  &c.  p.  3.  c.  10.  Which,  because  that  work  is  not 
in  every  man's  hand,  I  shall,  together  with  my  own  observations  and 
animadversions  upon  our  orthography  and  manner  of  spelling,  here 
exhibit  to  the  reader.  I  could  wish  they  were  corrected,  as  giving 
offence  to  strangers,  and  causing  trouble  and  confusion  both  to  the 
teachers  and  learners  to  read ;  but  I  see  little  reason  to  hope  they 
ever  will  be :  so  great  is  the  force  of  general  and  inveterate  use  and 
practice.  » 

I  know  what  is  pleaded  in  defence  of  our  present  orthography,  viz. 
that  in  this  manner  of  writing,  the  etymologies  and  derivations  of  words 
appear,  which  if  we  should  write  according  as  we  pronounce,  would  not 
so  easily  be  discerned.  To  which  I  answer,  that  the  learned  would 
easily  observe  them  notwithstanding ;  and  as  for  the  vulgar  and  illi- 
terate, it  is  all  one  to  them  ;  they  can  take  no  notice  of  such  things. 

First  then  as  to  our  English  alphabet,  I  have  observed  it  to  be 
faulty: — 1.  In  the  number.  2.  In  the  power  and  valor  of  the  letters. 

As  to  the  number  of  letters  it  is  peccant  both  in  the  defect  and  in 
the  excess.  That  is  to  say,  it  wants  some  letters  that  are  necessary, 
and  contains  some  that  are  superfluous. 

I.  It  wants  some  that  are  necessary,  both  vowels  and  consonants. 

First,  vowels  ;  and  of  those  it  wants  three. 

1.  It  wants  a  letter  to  express  the  sound  we  give  to  a  in  the 
words  hall,  shall,  wall,  and  the  like  ;  and  to  o,  in  the  words  God,  rod, 
horn,  and  innumerable  the  like ;  it  being  the  same  sound  with  the 
former.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  power  or  sound  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  gave  to  the  letter  alpha,  or  a ;  and,  therefore,  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  would  have  the  character  a  used  to  signifie  this  vowel. 
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2.  It  wants  a  letter  to  signify  the  sound  we  give  to  00,  or  double  o, 
as  in  good,  stood,  look,  loose,  and  in  whatever  other  words  it  is  used. 
For  that  this  is  a  simple  vowel  is  manifest,  in  that  the  entire  sound  of 
it  may  be  continued  as   long  as  you  please,  which  is  the  only  certain 
note  of  distinction  between  a  simple  vowel  and  a  diphthong.     This  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  expresses  by  the  character  u,  which  is  used  in  Greek 
for  ov   diphthong  ;    because   commonly   that   diphthong,  as   also   the 
French  ou,  is  pronounced  in  the  sound  of  this  simple  vowel. 

3.  It  wants  a  letter  to  denote  the  sound  we  give  to  the  vowel  u  in 
us,  um,  &c.,  which  is  manifestly  different  from  what  we  attribute  to 
it  in  the  words  use,  muse,  fume,  &c.      This  vowel,  as  the  Bishop  well  ob- 
serves, is  wholly  guttural,  and  comes  near  to  the  sound  we  make  in 
groaning.     As  for  the  letter  u  in  use,  muse,  &c.,  my  Lord  of  Chester  would 
have  it  to  be  a  diphthong,  and  the  vowel  which  terminates  the  diph- 
thong, or  the  subjunctive  vowel,  to  be  00,  wherein  I  cannot  agree  with 
him ;  the  subjunctive  vowel  seeming  to  me  rather  to  be  the  French 
or  whistling  u,  there  seeming  to  me  to  be  a  manifest  difference  between 
luke  and  look,  luce  and  loose;  and  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  sound  of 
the  latter  in  the  former. 

Secondly,  it  wants  consonants  ;  and  of  those  four. 

1.  A  letter  to  express  the  sound  we  give  to  v  consonant,  which  is 
nothing  else  but  b  aspirated,  or  incrassated,  or  bh.     For  tho  we  dis- 
tinguish v  consonant  from  u  vowel,  and  attribute  to  it  the  power  of  b 
incrassated,  yet  do  we  not  make  it  a  distinct  letter  as  we  ought  to  do. 
The  power  of  this  letter  was  first  expressed,  among  the  Lalines,  by  the 
digamma  jEolicum  (so  stiled  for  its  figure,  not  its  sound)  which  is  now 
the  character  for  the  letter//  but  had  at  first  the  power  of  the*  conso- 
nant v,  and  was  written   in   Claudius  Jus  time   iuvertedly,  as  DI^AI, 
AMPLIA^IT.     Bishop  Chester. 

2.  A  character  to  express  d  aspirated  or  incrassated,  or  dh.      For 
that  this  is  a  distinct  letter  from  th,  tho  we  confound  them,  riiaking  th 
serve  for  both,  is  manifest  by  these  examples : 

Dh. 

The,  this,  there,  then,  that,  thou,  thine,  those,  tho,  &c. 
Father,  mother,  brother,  &c. 
Smooth,  seeth,  wreath,  bequeath. 

Th. 

Thank,  thesis,  thick,  thin,  thistle,  thrive,  thrust. 
Death,  doth,  both,  broth,  wrath,  &c. 

Of  this  difference  our  Saxon  ancestors  were  aware,  and  therefore 
made  provision  for  both  in  their  alphabet.  Dh  they  represented  by 
;5,  as  iu  fa'Ser,  mo^er,  &c.  Th  by  Jj,  as  in  Jjeif,  J}ick,  &e. 

3.  A  letter  to  denote  t  incrassated,  or  the  Greek  9,  which  we  ex- 
press by  th.     That  these  three  last  mentioned  are  simple  letters,  and 
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therefore  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  the  alphabet  by  distinct  characters, 
appears  in  that  the  sound  of  them  (for  they  are  sonorous)  may  be  con- 
tinued :  (2)  by  the  confession  of  the  composers  of  our  alphabet ;  for 
they  makey  a  simple  letter,  and  give  it  a  several  character,  which 
differs  no  more  from  ph  than  v  doth  from  bh,  *8  from  dh,  or  J>  from  th : 
(3)  by  the  consent  of  the  composers  of  other  alphabets ;  the  Greeks 
and  Hebrews  making  th  a  simple  letter,  and  giving  it  a  character,  and 
the  Saxons  both  dh  and  th. 

4.  A  character  to  express  sh,  which  is  the  same  with  the  Hebrew 
schin,  and  may  be  proved  to  bo  a  simple  letter  by  the  foregoing 
reasons. 

II.  Our  English  alphabet  contains  some  letters  that  are  superfluous  : 
five  in  number. 

1.  C,  which,  if  we  use  it  in  its  proper  power  (as  we  ought  to  do) 
differs  not  at  all  from  k,  and  therefore  the  one  or  the  other  must  needs 
be  superfluous. 

2.  Q,  which  is  by  general  consent  granted  and  agreed  to  be  nothing 
else  but  cu.     And  therefore  many  writers,  and  among  the  rest  no  less 
a  critick  than  Mr.  Gataker,  omits  [sz'c]  the  u  after  it,  as  being  involved 
in  it ;  writing,  instead  of  quis,  quid,  quam,  &c.,  qis,  qid,  qam.     But  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  who  more  nicely  and  curiously  considered  it,  finds  the 
letter  involved  in  q  to  be  oo,  not  u,  to  whom  I  do  fully  assent. 

3.  W,  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  letter  oo  rapidly  pronounced. 
This  the  Greeks  were  sensible  of:  for  instead  of  the  Dutch  word  wan- 
dais,   they  wrote  ovdvdaXoi ;    and  we  noted  before  that  the   Greeks 
pronounced  their  diphthong  «  as  we  do  oo. 

4.  X  is,  confessedly,  nothing  but  the  letters  cs ;  and  therefore,  tho 
it  may  be  retained  as  a  compendium  of  writing,  yet  is  it  by  no  means  to 
be  accounted  a  distinct  letter,  or  allowed  any  place  in  the  alphabet. 

Y,  tho  it  be  by  some  esteemed  a  consonant,  when  placed  before  a 
vowel,  yet  is  it  not  so,  but  only  the  Greek  iota,  or  our  ee  rapidly  pro- 
nounced, as  we  said  before  of  w.  When  it  is  accounted  a  vowel,  as  in 
my,  thy,  it  differs  not  at  all  from  what  we  call  i  long  in  mine,  thine. 

Now  I  come  to  shew  that  our  alphabet  is  faulty  as  to  the  power's 
or  valors  attributed  to  some  letters. 

1.  To  c,  before  e  and  i,  we  give  the  power  of  a ;  before  the  rest  of  the 
vowels,  of  Jc,  which  is  a  great  offence  and  stumbling-block  to  children, 
who  are  apt  (as  they  have  good  reason)  to  pronounce  it  alike  before  all 
letters.     So  my  own  children  have,  I  remember,  in  the  word  accept,  for 
example,  pronounced  the  second  c  as  if  it  had  been  a  k,  as  if  the  word 
had  been  written  akkept ;  and  I  was  forced  to  grant  them  that  they 
were  in  the  right,  but  only  they  must  follow  the  received  pronunciation. 

2.  To  g,  before  e  and  i,  we  give  the  same  power  as  we  do  toj  con- 
sonant, that  is,  dzy,  as  I  shall    shew  afterward,  as  in  gender,  ginger, 
gibbet,  and,  which   is  worse,  that  not  constantly  neither ;  for  in  geld, 
gild,  gird,  &c.,  we  pronounce  it  as  we  do  before  the  rest  of  the  vowels, 
which  doth,  and  must  needs  breed  trouble  and  confusion  to  children. 
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3.  To  that  we  call./  consonant  we  attribute  a  strange  power,  which 
no  child  can  imagine  to  belong  to  it  ;  which  the  Bishop  of  Chester  hath 
rightly  determined  to  be  dzy.    That  d  is  an  ingredient  into  it  children  do 
easily  discern  ;  for  bid  a  young  child  that  begins  to  speak,  say  John,  it 
will  say  don. 

4.  To  the  vowel  i  we  give  two  powers ;  where  it  is  pronounced 
short,  that  of  iota,  or  ee  ;  as  in  thin,  thick,  fill,  and  innumerable  others: 
but  elsewhere  of  a  diphthong,  as  in  thine,  mine,  and  in  the  last  syllable  of 
all   other  words,  to  which  e  is  added  after  the  consonant.     It  is  the 
received  opinion  that  e  is  there  a  note  of  production,  signifying  that  the 
letter  i  is  to  be  pronounced  long  ;  but  I  say  it  signifies  that  the  charac- 
ter i  is  there  to  be  pronounced  as  a  diphthong.     That  it  is  a  diphthong 
is  clear,  because,  in  pronouncing  of  it,  you  cannot  continue  the  entire 
sound,  but  must  needs  terminate  in  iota  or  ee.     What  is  the  prepositive 
letter  in  this  diphthong  is  doubtful  ;  one,  that  did  not  curiously  observe 
it,  would  think  it  to  be  e,  but  the  Bishop  of  Chester  will  have  it  to  be  u, 
as  pronounced  in  us.     Children  take  notice  of  this  difference  between  i, 
when  pronounced  as  a  diphthong,  and  when  as  iota.   One  of  my  children, 
in  all  words  wherein  it  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  diphthong,  pronounced 
it  as  a  simple  iota  or  ee.     As  for  mine,  thine,  like,  bile,  it  pronounced 
meen,  theen,  leek,  beel,  and  so  in  all  others  of  that  nature  ;  the  child,  it 
should  seem,  finding  it  more  facil  to  pronounce  the  single  vowel,  not 
being  able  to  frame  its  mouth  to  pronounce  the  diphthong. 

5.  To  the  vowel  a  we  give  two  powers :  (1)    that   of  the  Greek 
alpha  in  hall,  wall,  &c.,  as  we  noted  before.    (2)  That  of  the  Latine  a  in 
hat,  that,  man,  bran,  &c. 

6.  To  the  vowel  o  we  give  three  powers  :  (1)  that  of  the  Greek 
alpha  in  God,  rod,  hot,  &c.     (2)  That  of  the  letter  oo  in  hood,  stood, 
book,  &c.     (3)  The  power  usually  attributed  to  it  in  other  languages,  as 
in  hole,  home,  stone,  &c. 

7.  To  the  vowel  «  we  also  give  two  powers,  as  appears  in  us  and 
use.     Whereof  the  first  is  a  simple  letter,  but  the  second  a  diphthong,  as 
was  noted  before. 

8.  To  ch  we  give  a  strange  power,  or  sound,  which  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  rightly  determines  to  be  tsh.     This  young  children  perceive  : 
for  bid  them  pronounce  church,  some  shall  pronounce  it  tursh,  and  some 
shursh,  the  former  observing  the  letter  t  in  it,  and  the  latter  the  letter  sh. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  the  true  writing  of  it  is  tshurtsh. 

9.  In   all  words  where  w  is  put  before  h,  as  in  what,  which,  when, 
&c.,  it  is  evident  by  the  pronunciation,  that  the  h  ought  to  be  put  be- 
fore the  w;   and  the  words  written  hwen,  or  hooen,  hooitsh,  hooat,  &c. 
So  our  Saxon  ancestors  were  wont  to  place  it.     Which  manner  of  writ- 
ing I  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  came  to  be  changed  for  the  worse. 

If  all  these  faults  were  amended,  viz.  the  superfluous  letters  cut  off, 
the  wanting  supplied,  and  to  every  letter  his  proper  power  attributed, 
spelling  would  be  much  more  regular,  uniform,  and  easie. 
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I  come  now  to  make  some  further  animadversions  upon  our  ortho- 
graphy and  manner  of  spelling. 

The  grammarians  have  a  rule,  that  in  spelling  and  dividing  words 
by  syllables,  where-over  there  is  a  consonant  or  two  before  a  vowel,  the 
syllable  must  be  begun  with  the  consonant.  Against  this  rule  I  would 
put  in  two  exceptions  : 

1.  In  compound  words,  I  would  have  the  preposition,  in  spelling  and 
dividing  the  syllables,  to  be  separated  from  the  radical  word.     As  for 
example,  I  would  have  spelled  ab-use,  not  a-buse  ;  ab-rogate,  not  abro- 
gate ;  dis-turb,  not  di-sturb  ;  dis-trust,  not  di-strust,  and  the  like. 

2.  In  words  formed  from  verbs  for  tenses,  persons,  or  participles,  by 
a  syllabical  adjection,  I  think  it  proper,  that  the  syllable  that  is  added 
should,  in  spelling  and  dividing  the  word,  be  separated  from  the  radical 
verb.     For  example,  I  would  have  it  spelled  lov-ed,  not  lo-ved ;  hat-ed, 
not  Tia-ted,  &c.     This  I  think  most  rational  and  convenient :  (1)  To 
distinguish  these  adjections  from  the  radical  verb :  (2)  Because  we 
separate  them  thus  in  pronunciation,  as  appears  most  evidently  in  words 
that  end  in  liquids,  and,  therefore,  in  such  we  double  the  liquid  rather 
than  so  divide  the  word.     As  for  example,  rather  than  spell  and  divide 
the  word  sivimmeth  thus  swi-meth,  in  our  orthography  we  double  the  TO, 
writing  swimmeth ;  the  like  might  be  said  of  trimmeth,  drummeth,  in 
which  last  there  is  no  more  reason  the  m  should  be  doubled  than  in 
the  word  cometh.     This,  I  confess,  seems  not  so  convenient  in  words  that 
end  in  a  mute  and  liquid,  such  as  are  handle,  tremble,  spittle;  yet  may 
the  analogy  be  well  enough  observed  even  in  them. 

3.  I  disapprove  the  adding  the  letter  e  to  the  ends  of  words,  to  sig- 
nifie  the  production  of  the  last  syllable,  as  to  mate  to  distinguish  it  from 
mat,  smoke  from  smock,  mine  from  min,  shine  from  shin,  &c.     This  is  a 
great  offence  to  strangers  and  children,  who,  in  such  words,  are  apt  (as 
they  have  good  reason)  to  make  two  syllables  of  one,  and  to  spell  and 
pronounce  ma-te,  smo-ke,  thi-ne,  people.     The  production  of  a  syllable 
ought  to  be  signi6ed  by  a  mark  over  the  vowel  to  be  produced,  thus,  a, 
e,  &c.     But  where  e  is  added  to  a  syllable,  compounded  with  i,  it  signi- 
fies not,   as  is  vulgarly  thought,'that  i  is  to  be  produced,  but  that  it 
stands  for  a  diphthong ;  as  we  have  before  noted.     The  same  is  to  be 
spoken  against  the  adding  of  a  to  signifie  the  producing  of  a  vowel,  as 
in  great,  bead,  stroak,  broad,  beat;  which,  as  we  said  just  now,  ought 
to  be  signified  by  a  stroak  over  the  vowel  to  be  produced,  thus,  brod, 
grgt,  bed,  bet,  &c. 

[4.]  In  adjectives  that  end  in  a  mute  and  a  liquid,  v.g.  ble,  tie,  &c.,  I 
think  it  were  convenient  that  the  e  were  left  out,  which  troubles  children 
and  strangers  in  spelling  and  reading  our  language,  they,  in  such 
words,  making  two  syllables  of  one ;  for  example,  reading  instead  of 
probable,  pro-ba-ble  ;  pronouncing  ble  as  we  do  in  ble-mish.  I  say,  two 
syllables  of  one,  for  probable  I  make  consist  but  of  two  syllables  thus, 
pro-babl,  brittl  but  of  one,  con-tem-ptibl  but  of  three ;  a  mute  and  a 
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liquid  joyn'd  together  without  a  vowel  having  an  imperfect  sound.  So 
we  see  they  who  write  words  of  the  Mexican  language  ending  in  tl,  of 
which  they,  having  many,  put  no  e  after  the  /,  as  Mecaxochitl,  Achiotl,  &c. 

5.  Nouns  that  end  in  tion  are  a  great  stumbling-block  to  children, 
who  (as  they  ought)  give  the.  same  power  to  t  in  these  as  they  do  in 
other  words,  that   is,  its  proper  power,  as  in  tied ;  and  therefore  all 
these  words  ought  to  be  written  with  si,  as  they  are  pronounced,  and  as 
schoolmasters  are  forced  to  teach  their  scholars  to  pronounce  ti  in  them. 

6.  We  write  gracious,  righteous,  grievous,  and  a  multitude  of  like 
words,   with  the  diphthong  ou,  but  pronounce   them   as  if  they  were 
written  with  a  single  u,  gracius,  righteus,  grievus.     We  never  pronounce 
ous  in  these  words  as  we  do  in  house,  mouse,  &c.     The  like  may  be  said 
of  our  in  honour,  oratour,  auditour,  creditour,  &c. 

7.  In  the  words  neck,  sick,  sack,  lock,  muck,  and  all  which  we  write 
with  ck,  either  the  c  or  the  k  is  superfluous  ;  for  in  pronouncing  I  chal- 
lenge any  man  to  shew  me  a  difference  between  neck  and  nee,  sick 
and  sic,  &c. 

8.  The  spelling  of  blood,  flood,  &c.,  is  erroneous  ;  they  ought  to  be 
written  blud,  flud,  &c.  ;  for  we  never  pronounce  these  words  as  we  do 
mood,  neither  as  we  do  proud. 

I  might  also  find  fault  with  the  spell  ing  of  friend,  fiend,  believe,  grieve, 
and  others  of  like  nature,  which,  I  think,  were  better  written  with  a 
single  i,  short  or  long.  I  might  also  note  many  false  spellings  in 
particular  words,  as  tongue  for  tung,  she  for  shee,  scituate  for  situate, 
which  is  but  lately  come  up,  and  hath  no  appearance  of  reason,  the 
Latine  word  being  situs,  without  any  c.  Scent  for  sent,  signifying  a 
smell  or  savour,  which  writing  is  also  T>ut  lately  introduced,  and  hath 
no  more  ground  than  the  former,  the  Latin  word  from  whence  it 
comes  being  sentio. 

Lastly,  I  would  have  gh  quite  cashiered,  we  not  knowing  what  sound 
our  ancestors  gave  it.  Sometimes  we  pronounce  it  as  a  double/,  as  in 
laugh,  trough,  cough;  and  therefore  in  such  words /ought  to  be  substi- 
tuted instead  of  it ;  in  others  only  as  an  h,  or  simple  aspiration,  as  in 
through,  which  therefore  may  be  written  throuh.  In  others,  as  right, 
might,  bright,  light  (as  we  now  pronounce  them),  it  is  altogether  super- 
fluous, and  may  be  omitted  ;  for  who,  in  pronouncing,  doth,  or,  in 
hearing  pronounced,  can  distinguish  between  right  and  a  rite  for  a  cus- 
tom or  ceremony  ;  and  might  and  a  mite  in  a  cheese  ;  so  in  plough,  for 
which,  therefore,  plow  is  now  accepted. 
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[Sec  the  Preface  for  an  account  of  the  real  contents  of  this  Glossary.  It  may 
be  remarked  here,  however,  that  "  MS.  note,  Ray  (1)  "  refers  to  anonymous  M  S. 
notes  in  a  copy  of  Ray  (ed.  1674)  in  the  possession  of  Mr  "W.  Aldis  Wright; 
"  More's  note,  Ray  (2)  "  refers  to  MS.  notes  by  Dr  Thos.  More  in  another  copy  of 
Ray  (same  edition)  ;  the  words  marked  Tomlimon  are  from  Tomlinson's  Catalogue 
in  Ray,  ed.  1691,  pp.  131 — 138;  those  marked  Nicholson  from  Nicholson's  Glos- 
sarium  Northanhymbricum,  same  ed.  pp.  139 — 152  ;  and  those  marked  Lloyd  from 
Lloyd's  Catalogue,  at  pp.  122—130.] 


Aandorn,  sb.  merenda  [an  after- 
noon meal],  A.S.  undern-mete, 
prandium.  Ita  &  Goth,  un- 
daurnimat,  Luc  xiv.  12. — Nichol- 
son. This  is,  I  suppose,  the 
same  word  that  is  entered  orn- 
dorn  in  my  collection. — Eay. 
See  Aunder,  Orndorns,  and 
Doundrins. 

Ackerspier,  v.  [used]  when  the 
blade  in  mault  growes  out  at  the 
opposite  end  to  the  roote. — More's 
note,  Eay  (2).  See  Acrospire  in 
HaL 

Acreme,  sb.  an  acreme  of  land  is 
10  acres.  Agricult.  by  J.  W.  1661. 
— Mere's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Addle,  Adle,  v.  to  earn.  [Not] 
from  the  ancient  Saxon  word  ed- 
lean,  a  reward,  recompence,  or 
requital ;  [but  from  Icel.  odlask, 
to  earn,  to  addle,  as  noted  in 
Cleasby.] 

After-maths,  sb.  pi.  the  pasture 
after  the  grass  hath  been  mowed. 
In  other  places  called  Jtoughins. 


Agate,  ado.  just  going,  as  '  I  am 
agate  ; '  Cheshire.  Gate  in  the 
Northern  dialect  signifies  a  way ; 
so  that  uyate  is  at  or  upon  the 
way. 

Alantom,  adv.  at  a  distance. 

Amell,  adv.  among,  betwixt,  [not] 
contracted  from  a  middle ;  [n]or 
perchance  from  the  French  word 
mesler,  signifying  to  mingle, 
whence  our  English  medley  is 
derived ;  [but  from  Icel.  &  me%al, 
between ;  cf.  Swed.  emellan,  Dan. 
imellem.']  Some  pronounce  it 
ameld. 

Anauntrins,  adv.  if  so  be.  I  know- 
not  what  the  original  of  this 
should  be,  unless  it  be  from  an, 
for  '  if,'  and  auntrins  contracted 
from 'peradventure.'  [FromO.E. 
an  aunter,  where  an  =  on,  i.  e. 
in,  and  aunter  —  aventure,  i.  e. 
adventure.] 

Anent,  prep,  over  against,  con- 
cerning. A  word  of  frequent  use 
among  the  Scots.  Some  deduce 
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it  from  the  Greek  Ivavrl,  ivavriov, 
oppositum,  «fec. ;  v.  Skinner.  [Prom 
A.S.  on  efen  ;  see  anefen  in  Strat- 
mann's  O.E.  Diet.  2nd  ed.  p.  23.] 

Arain,  sb.  a  spider,  a  Lat.  aranea. 
It  is  used  only  for  the  larger  kind 
of  spiders.  Nottinghamshire. 

Aiders,  sb.  pi.  fallowings  or 
plowings  of  ground.  South  and 
East. — More's  note,  Eay  (2).  [En- 
tered by  Eay  amongst  the  South- 
Country  Words ;  but  lie  remarks 
in  his  Preface,  p.  4,  1.  28,  that  it 
is  also  used  in  the  Nortn.~\ 

Are,  v.  to  plough. — More's  note, 
Eay  (2). 

Arelumes.  See  Heir-looms.  — 
Nicholson. 

Arf,  adj.  afraid. 

Ark,  sb.  a  large  chest  to  put  corn 
or  fruit  in,  like  the  bing  of  a 
buttery  •  from  the  Latin  word 
area.  \_Lloyd  adds] —  Welsh  arkh 
{arch},  Lat.  area,  cista.  But 
the  modern  signification  is  a 
coffin.  It  is  doubtless  of  the 
same  origin  with  the  Latine 
word,  though  we  cannot  say  that 
all  that  are  so  have  been  bor- 
rowed of  the  Eomans. 

Aries,  or  Earles,  sb.  earnest ;  an 
arles-penny,  an  earnest-penny ; 
from  the  Latin  word  arrha. 

Arr,  sb.  a  skar.  '  PocJc-arrs,'  the 
marks  made  by  the  small  pox. 
This  is  a  general  word,  common 
both  to  North  and  South. 

Arvel-bread,  sb.  silicernium  [a 
funeral  entertainment]. — Nichol- 
son. [He  adds  a  ridiculous  ety- 
mology, viz.  from  A.S.  drful, 
which  means  respectful.  Of. 
Dan.  arvol.~\ 

Arvill-supper,  sb.  a  feast  made  at 
funerals ;  in  part  still  retained 
in  the  North. 

Asker,  sb.  a  newt,  or  eft ;  Sala- 

mandra  aquatica. 
Astite,  adv.  anon,  shortly,  or  as 

soon,  i.  e.  as  tide.     Tide,  in  the 


North,  signifies  soon,  and  tider 
or  titter,  sooner.  The  tider  (that 
is,  the  sooner)  you  come,  the  tider 
you'll  go  ;  [not]  from  [but  related 
to]  the  Saxon  ttd,  signifying 
time,  which  is  still  in  use,  as  in 
Shroye-tide,  Whitsun-faWe,  &c. 
\_Tit  is  the  Icel.  titt,  the  neuter  of 
ti%r,  adj.  frequent.  Cf.  Dan. 
tidt,  often.] 

As  asly,  adv.  as  willingly. 

Alter  cob,  sb.  a  spider's  web. 
Cumberland.  [Mr  Nicholson 
compares  it  with  A.S.  dtter- 
coppa,  a  spider  ;  Mr  Lloyd,  with 
Welsh  copyn,  a  spider.] 

And,  adj.  old.  Var.  Dial. ;  as 
caud  for  cold,  wauds  for  wolds, 
aum  for  elm. 

Aud-farand,  adj.  children  are  said 
to  be  so,  when  grave  or  witty, 
beyond  what  is  usual  in  such  as 
are  of  that  age.  [Eay  derives  it 
from  and,  old,  and  farand, 
humour  or  genius;  but  farand 
is  probably  equivalent  to  favour- 
ing (i.  e.  resembling)  in  this  case, 
though  it  also  stands  for  faring, 
pres.  part,  of  vb.  to  fare.] 

Auk.  See  Auk  in  South- Country 
Words,  Gloss.  B.  16. 

Aum,  sb.  elm.     Var.  Dial. 

Aumbry,  Ambry,  Aumery,  sb.  a 
pantry,  or  cupboard  to  set  vic- 
tuals in;  Skinner  makes  it  to 
signifie  a  cupboard's  head,  or 
side-table :  super  quam  vasa 
mensaria  et  tota  argentea  supel- 
lex  ad  usum  conviviorum  exponi- 
tur;  a  Fr.  G.  aumoire,  armaire, 
et  armoire,  It.  armaro,  idem  sig- 
nantibus,  q.  d.  Latine,  armarium. 
Prov.  'No  sooner  up,  but  the 
head  in  the  aumbry,  and  nose  in 
the  cup.'  In  which  sentence,  it 
must  needs  signifie  a  cupboard 
forvictuals.  [Lloydadds] — almari 
signifies  the  same  thing  in  Welsh, 
but  it's  now  grown  obsolete.  I 
suppose  we  might  have  it  of  the 
Noimans. 
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Aund,  pp.  ordained;  forsan  per 
contractionem.  '  I  am.  aund  to 
this  luck,'  i.  e.  ordain' d.  [Aund 
being  short  for  ordained  is  out  of 
the  question.] 

Aunder,  the,  sb.  or  as  they  pro- 
nounce it  in  Cheshire,  '  oneder,' 
[oand  ur]  the  afternoon.  See 
Aandorn,  Orndorns,  and  Doun- 
drins. 

Aunters,  adv.  peradventure,  or, 
in  case,  if  it  chance.  I  guess  it 
to  be  contracted  from  adventure, 
which  was  first  mollified  into 
auventure,  and  then  easily  con- 
tracted into  aunter.  [Not  quite  ; 
aunter  being  from  the  Fr.  aven- 
ture.']  It  signifies  also  needless 
scruples,  in  that  usual  phrase, 
'  He  is  troubled  with  aunters.' 

Aver,  sb.  a  labouring  beast ; 
whence  [the]  law  word,  averia, 
cattle. — More' s  note,  Eay  (2). 

Average,  sb.  the  breaking  of  corn 
fields;  eddish,  roughings.  Aver- 
age (in  law)  signifies  either  the 
beasts  which  tenants  and  vassals 
were  to  provide  their  lords  for 
certain  services ;  or  that  mony 
that  was  laid  out  by  merchants 
to  repair  the  losses  suffered  by 
shipwrack  ;  and  so  it  is  deduced 
from  the  old  word  aver  (averium) 
signifying  a  laboring  beast;  or 
averia,  signifying  goods  or  chat- 
tels, from  the  French  avoir,  to 
have  or  possess.  But  in  the 
sense  we  have  used  it,  it  may 
possibly  come  from  haver,  signi- 
fying oats ;  or  from  averia,  beasts, 
being  as  much  as  feeding  for 
cattle,  pasturage. 

Awns,  sb.  pi.  aristae,  the  beards  of 
wheat ;  or  barley.  In  Essex  they 
pronounce  it  ails.  See  Ails  in 
S.  0.  Words,  Gloss.  B.  16. 

Axel-tooth,  sb.  a  molar  tooth ; 
Hickes.— Bay's  Pref.  p.  5,  1.  6. 
[Icel.  jaxl.~] 

Backster,  sb.  a  baker. 


Badger,  sb.  such  as  buy  corn,  or 
other  commodities  in  one  place, 
and  carry  them  to  another.  It 
is  a  word  of  general  use. 

Bain,  adj.  willing,  forward ;  op- 
posed to  lither. 

Balk,  Bawk,  sb.  the  summer- 
beam,  or  dorman.  Balks,  lawks, 
pi.  poles  (or  rafters,  Mare's  note) 
laid  over  a  stable  (outhouse, 
barn,  More's  note)  or  other  build- 
ing for  the  roof;  a  Belgico  et 
Teuton,  balk,  trabs,  tignum. 
[A.S.  balca,  Icel.  bdlkr.l  In 
common  speech,  a  balk  is  the 
same  with  scamnum  in  Latin, 
i.  e.  a  piece  of  land  which  is 
either  casually  overslip'd,  and 
not  turned  up  in  plowing,  or  in- 
dustriously left  untouched  by  the 
plow,  for  a  boundary  between 
lands,  or  some  other  use.  Hence 
to  balk  is  frequently  used  meta- 
phorically for  to  pass  over.  See 
Bulkar. 

Balk-staff,  sb.  a  quarter-staff,  a 
great  staff  like  a  pole  or  beam. 

Ban,  Banne,  v.  to  curse ;  Hickes. 
— Eay's  Pref.  p.  4,  1.  15. 

Bannock,  sb.  an  oat-cake  kneaded 
with  water  only,  and  baked  in 
the  embers.  In  Lancashire,  and 
other  parts  of  the  North,  they 
make  several  sorts  of  oaten 
bread,  which  they  call  by  several 
names:  as  (1.)  Tharcakes,  the 
same  with  bannocks,  viz.  cakes 
made  of  oat-meal,  as  it  comes 
from  the  mill,  and  fair  water, 
without  yeast,  or  leaven,  and  so 
baked.  (2.)  Clap-bread,  thin  hard 
oat-cakes.  (3.)  Kitchiness-bread, 
thin  soft  oat-cakes,  made  of  thin 
batter.  (4.)  Riddle-cakes,  thick 
sour  cakes,  from  which  differs 
little  that  which  they  call  hand- 
hoven  bread,  having  but  little 
leaven,  and  being  kneaded  stiffer. 
(5.)  Jannock,  oaten  bread  made 
up  in  loaves. 

Bargh,  sb.  a  horse-way  up  a  steep 
hill.  Yorkshire. 
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Barn,  Bearn,  sb.  a  child.  It  is 
an  ancient  Saxon  word.  In  the 
ancient  Teutonic,  barn  signifies  a 
son,  derived  perchance  from  the 
Syriack  bar,  filius.  [Bather, 
from  A.S.  beran,  to  bear.] 

Barr,  sb.  a  gate  of  a  city ;  York. 
As  Bootham-bar,  Monk-bar,  Mi- 
chael-gate-bar, in  the  City  of 
York. 

Barrow,  sb.  a  conical  basket  in 
which  salt  is  drained  dry;  it 
contains  six  pecks.  Chesh. — 
Bay's  Account  of  Salt-making; 
p.  20,  1.  30. 

Bawaty,  Bowety,  sb.  linsey-wol- 
sey. 

Beam-teams,  sb.  pi.  broods  of 
children,  as  they  expounded  it 
to  me.  I  find  that  beam-team,  in 
the  Saxon,  signifies  issue,  off- 
spring, children,  from  team,  so- 
boles,  and  beam.  A  teeming 
woman  is  still  in  use  for  one  that 
is  apt  to  bear  children. 

Beating  with  child,  adj.  breed- 
ing, gravid.  Yorkshire. 

Beck,  sb.  a  small  brook.  A  word 
common  to  the  ancient  Saxon, 
high  and  low  Dutch,  and  Danish. 
Hence  the  terminations  of  many 
towns,  Sand-beck,  Well-beck,  &c. 
[/»  a  note  on  Tomlinson,  Bay  adds] 
—  It  is  used  not  only  in  the 
North,  but  in  some  Southern  and 
Western  counties. 

Bed-healing,  sb.  a  coverlet. 
Derb.  It  is  also  called  absolutely 
a  hylling  in  many  places.  To 
heal  signifies  to  cover,  in  the 
South.  See  South-country  Words. 
From  the  Saxon  word  helan,  to 
hide,  cover,  or  heal. 

Beeld,  sb.  shelter;  Bay. — Muni- 
mentum,  a  frigoris  injuria; 
Nicholson. 

Beer,  Birre,  sb.  force,  might. 
'  With  aw  my  beer,'  i.  e.  with 
all  my  force.  Cheshire.  [More 
odds'] —  'to  take  beer,'  i.  e.  to 


goe  back  that  you  may  leape 
farther. 

Beight  (of  the  elbow),  sb.  bending 
of  the  elbow.  Chesh.  A  substan- 
tive from  the  preterperfect  tense 
of  bend,  as  bought,  of  the  like  sig- 
nification, from  bow.  [Of  course 
beight  is  not  from  bend;  but 
beight,  bought,  bight,  are  all  from 
A.S.  bugan,  to  bow,  to  bend.] 

Belive,  adv.  anon,  by  and  by,  or 
towards  night.  [Not  for]  by 
the  eve.  This  mollifying  the  into 
le,  being  frequent  in  the  North, 
as  to  la,  for  to  the.  We  have 
the  word  in  Chaucer,  for  anon. 
\_Belive  is  the  M.E.  be  live,  A.S. 
bi  life,  quickly  ;  lit.  by  or  with 
life.  The  notion  of  quickly  was 
modified  (like  that  of  presently]  so 
as  to  mean  shortly,  or  not  quite 
immediately.  This  naturally 
puts  off  the  matter  to  be  done  till 
later  in  the  day,  or  nearer  night  ; 
but  Bay's  explicit  explanation  of 
'  towards  night  '  is  one  of  his 
numerous  etymological  mis- 
takes. By  to  la,  he  means  tull, 
q.v.] 

Bellibleiz.     See  Lowe. 

Bensel,  v.  to  bang  or  beat.  Vox 
rustica.  Yorkshire. 

Berry,  v.  to  thresh,  i.  e.  to  beat 
out  the  berry  or  grain  of  the 
corn.  Hence  a  berrier,  a  thresher; 
and  the  berrying-stead,  the  thresh- 
ing-floor. 

Betting,  sb.  (  betting  of  ground,' 
i.  e.  burning  land  after  it  is 
pared.  —  More's  note,  Bay  (2). 

Bid,  Bede,  v.  to  pray.  Hence  a 
bedes-man,  one  that  prays  for 
others  ;  and  those  little  globules, 
with  which  they  number  their 
prayers,  are  called  bedes. 

Big,  Byg,  v.  to  build;  Hickes. 
Bay's  Pref.  p.  4,  1.  34.  [Icel. 

~ 


Biggening,   sb.   'I  wish  you  a 
good  biggening,'  i.  e.  a  good  get- 
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ting   up    again    after   lying-in. 
Votum  pro  puerpera. 

Bink,  sb.  a  bench.  E.  Tics. — 
Brokesby's  Observations  ;  v. 
Postscript ;  p.  7. 

Birk,  sb.  a  birch  tree.    Var.  Dial. 

Bispel,  sb.  nequam ;  q.  d.  qui 
adeo  insignia  est  nebulo  ut  jam 
in  proverbium  abiit.  A.S.  iiy- 
spel  and  bispel,  parabola,  pro- 
verbium ;  Matt.  xxi.  33.  — 
Nicholson. 

Bizen'd,  adj.  blinded.  Skinner 
•writes  it  beesen,  or  beezen,  or  bison. 
[Not]  from  by,  signifying  be- 
sides, and  the  Dutch  word  sin, 
signifying  sense,  q.  d.  sensu 
omnium  nobilissimo  orbatus,  [as] 
saith  he;  [but  from  A.S.  bisen, 
blind.] 

Blake,  adj.  yellow,  spoken  of 
butter  and  cheese.  '  As  blake  as 
a  paigle,'  [as  yellow  as  a  cow- 
slip.] [Nicholson  adds! — color 
subniger,  A.S.  bleac.  Hinc  cog- 
nomen, apud  nostrates  frequens, 
Blakelock ;  vox  ejusdem  fere 
valoris  cum  nobili  Fairfaxiorum 
cognomine.  Videtur  esse  variatio 
duntaxat  dialecti  pro  black. 

Blakes.     See  Cow-blakes. 

Bleb,  sb.  a  blister,  a  blain  ;  also, 
a  bubble  in  the  water. 

Bleed,  v.  '  corn  bleeds  well '  when 
upon  threshing  it  yields  well. 

Bleit,  Blate,  adj.  bashful.  'A 
toom  purse  makes  a  licit  mer- 
chant ; '  Scot.  Prov.  That  is,  an 
empty  pxirse  makes  a  shame- 
fac'd  merchant.  Fortasse  q. 
bleak,  or  blank.  [A.S.  bleat,  Icel. 
blautr,  blauZr,  soft,  weak.] 

Blin,  v.  cessare.  A.S.  dblinnan  ; 
et  blinnan,  sine  augmento  initi- 
ali ;  Chaucero  blin. — Nicholson. 

Blinds.      [In   the   silver   mines, 

Cardigansh.']   there   is    a   white 

fluor  about  the  vein,  which  they 

call  spar,   and  a  black,   which 
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they  call  blinds.  This  last  covers 
the  vein  of  oar ;  and  when  that 
appears,  they  are  sure  to  find 
oar. — Kay's  account  of  Smelting 
Silver;  p.  11,  1.  5. 

Bloom,  Blume,  sb.  blossom.  In 
general  use. — Bay's  Pref. ;  p.  3, 
1.8. 

Bloten,  adj.   fond ;    as  children 

.  are  of  their  nurses.     Cheshire. 

Blow-milk,  sb.  skim'd  or  '  floten' 

milk  ;  from  whence  the  cream  is 

blown  off.     [Rather,  Wwe-milk ; 

Icel.  bldr,  Middle  Eng.  bio,  blue.] 

Bluffe,  v.  to  blind-fold. 

Blush,  v.  '  to  blush  another,'  to  be 
like  him  in  countenance.  In  all 
countries  we  say,  he  or  she  hath 
a  blush  of,  i.  e.  resembles  such 
another. 

Body,  sb.  a  simpleton.   Yorkshire. 

Boke,  v.  ( to  bo/ce  at  one/  to  point 
at  one,  i.  e.  to  poke  at  one. 
Chesh. 

Boke,  v.  to  nauseate,  to  be  ready 
to  vomit;  also  to  belch.  Vox 
agro  Lincolniensi  familiaris  (in- 
quit  Skinnerus)  alludit  saltern 
Hispan.  bossar,  vomere,  boquear, 
oscitare  seu  pandiculari;  vel 
possit  deflecti  a  Latino  evocare, 
vel  melius  a  Belg.  boocken, 
boken,  pulsare,  vel  fuycken,  tru- 
dere,  protrudere.  Vomitus  enim 
est  rerum  vomitu  rejectarum 
qusedam  protrusio  seu  extrusio. 
[Of.  A.S.  bealcian."] 

Boll  (of  a  tree),  sb.  the  body  of 
a  tree,  as  a  thorn-boll,  &c.  Soil- 
ing trees  is  used  in  all  coun- 
tries for  pollard  trees,  whose 
heads  and  branches  are  cut  off, 
and  only  the  bodies  left. 

Boll  of  salt,  i.  e.  two  bushels. 

Bones,  sb.  pi.  bobbins,  because, 
probably,  made  at  first  of  small 
bones.  Hence  bone-lace. 

Boon,  Benn,  v.  to  do  service  to 
another  as  a  landlord. 
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Boor,  the,  sb.  the  parlor,  bed- 
chamber, or  inner  room.  Cumb. 

Boose,  sb.  an  ox  or  cow-stall. 
Ab  A.S.  bosih.  See  Ox-boose. 

Bore-tree,  sb.  elder-tree.  From 
the  great  pith  in  the  younger 
branches,  "which  children  com- 
monly bore  out  to  make  pot-guns 
(sic)  of  them. — Tomlinson.  See 
Bur-tree. 

Bonn,  v.  '  to  boun  and  unboun,' 
to  dress  and  undress.  Forte  a 
Belgico  bomven,  to  build,  or  ma- 
nure. Which  word  [bouwen?~] 
also  substantively  signifies  a  wo- 
man's garment. 

Bonn,  adj.  ready. 

Board,  v.  to  jest,  used  most  in 
Scotland.  '  Bourd  (jest)  neither 
with  me,  nor  with  my  honor;' 
Prov.  Scot. 

Bourn,  Burn,  sb.  a  rivulet,  or 
spring. — Tomlinson.  This  is  also 
common  to  some  Southern  coun- 
ties, and  gives  denomination  to 
many  towns,  as  Sherburn,  Mil- 
burn,  &c. 

Bout,  adv.  without.  Chesh.  'To 
be  bout,  as  Barrow  was,'  i.  e. 
to  be  without  as,  &c. ;  Prov. 

Bowre,  sb.  for  an  arbour,  made 
of  boughs  of  trees.  In  general 
use. — Ray's  Pref. ;  p.  3,  1.  9. 

Bracken,  sb.  fern. — Tomlinson. 
[Ray  adds — ]  Brake-fern  is  a 
general  word  all  England  over ; 
and  better  known  in  this  coun- 
try (Essex)  than  fern;  indeed 
the  only  word  in  use  among  the 
vulgar,  who  understand  not  fern. 
Bracken  is  but  the  plural  of 
brake,  as  eyn  of  ey,  and  peasen 
of  pease,  &c.  [Certainly  not ; 
bracken  is  another  form,  cor- 
responding to  Icel.  burkni.']  See 
Braken. 

Bragget,  Braket,  sb.  a  sort  of 
compound  drink,  made  up  with 
honey,  spices,  &c.,  in  Cheshire,' 


Lancashire,  &c.  Minshew  derives 
it  from  the  Welsh  bragod,  signi- 
fying the  same.  Forte  q.  d. 
potus  Gallise  Braccatse  [!]  The 
author  of  the  English  Dictionary, 
set  forth  in  the  year  1658,  de- 
duces it  from  the  Welsh  word 
brag,  signifying  malt,  andjro£s[?], 
a  honey-comb.  [Lloyd  adds] — 
Bragget,  a  sort  of  compound 
drink  or  metheglin.  Welsh 
bragod,  a  common  drink  among 
country-people  in  their  feasts  or 
wakes. 

Braken,  Brakes,  sb.  fern.  Var. 
Dial.  Brakes  is  a  word  of  general 
use,  all  England  over.  See 
Bracken. 

Brandritn,  sb.  a  trevet,  or  other 
iron  to  set  any  vessel  on,  over 
the  fire ;  from  the  Saxon  brand- 
reda,  a  brand-iron. 

Brant,  adj.  steep :  '  a  brant  hill ; ' 
'  as  brant  as  the  side  of  a  house.' 
See  Brent. 

Brat,  sb.  a  coarse  apron,  a  rag, 
vox  agro  Lincolniensi  usitata,  sic 
autem  appellatur  semicinctium 
ex  panno  vilissimo,  ab  A.S.  bratt, 
panniculus ;  hoc  a  verbo  brittan, 
gebrittan,  [he  means  A.S.  brytan] 
frangere,  q.  d.  panni  fragmenta ; 
Skinner. — Welsh  brdthay,  [bra- 
tiau],  rags;  bretlyn,  [bretyri],  a 
rag ;  brethyn,  woollen  cloth ; 
Hibernis  brethyn  ;  Lloyd's  note. 

Braughwham,  sb.  a  dish  made 
of  cheese,  eggs,  clap-bread,  and 
butter,  boiled  together.  Lancash. 
[Lloyd  odds'] —  Welsh  brwkhan, 
a  sort  of  llymry.  [Welsh  brw- 
chan,  caudle,  thin  flummery; 
llymru,  flummeiy,  sour  oat-meal 
boiled  and  jellied. — Spurrell.] 

Breade,  v.  i.  e.  to  make  broad,  to 
spread.  Ab  A.S.  brcedan. 

Bree,  v.  to  frighten. 

Breid  of,  Brade  of,  v.  to  be  like 
in  conditions,  [not]  from  breed- 
ing, [nor]  because  those  that  are 
bred  of  others  are,  for  the  most 
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part,  like  them.  '  Ye  Ireid  of  the 
miller's  dog ;  ye  lick  your  mouth, 
or  the  poke  be  ope,'  [ere  the  bag 
be  open;]  Prov.  Scot.  [IceL 
breg%a.~] 

Brent-brow,  sb.  a  steep  hill ; 
Metaph.  The  brow  of  a  hill, 
Bupercilium,  the  edge  or  side  of  a 
hill,  or  precipice.  —  Tomlinson. 
See  Brant. 

Brian,  v.  '  to  Man  an  oven,'  to 
keep  fire  at  the  mouth  of  it, 
either  to  give  light  or  to  preserve 
the  heat.  Elsewhere  they  call 
this  fire  a  spruzing. 

Brichoe,  adj.  brittle.  Var.  Dial. 
and  Chesh. 

Brigge,  sb.  a  bridge ;  used  at  Cam- 
bridge.—Eay's  Pref. ;  p.  3,  L  12. 

Brim.  See  South-country  Words. 
Used  also  in  the  North;  Eay's 
Pref. ;  p.  4,  L  28. 

Brine-pit,  sb.  a  salt-spring. 
Chesh. — Eay's  account  of  Salt- 
making  ;  p.  19. 

Brit,  v. ;  to  bruit,  apud  Salopi- 
enses  to  brit,  to  divulge  and  spread 
abroad. — Eay's  Pref.  ;  p.  5, 1. 44. 

Britten,  v.  to  break ;  '  to  britten 
beef,'  to  break  the  bones  of  it ; 
Hickes.— Eay's  Pref. ;  p.  4, 1.  35. 

Broach,  sb.  a  spit.  It  is  a  French 
word;  from  its  similitude  whereto 
a  spire-steeple  is  called  a  broach- 
steople,  as  an  obelisk  is  denomin- 
ated from  S/StXoc,  a  spit.  It  sig- 
nifies also  a  butcher's  prick. 

Brock,  sb.  a  badger.  This  is  a 
word  known  in  most  countries. 
The  animal  is  trionymus,  badger, 
brock,  or  gray. — Tomlinson. 

Brott,  sb.  framenti  analecta.  A.S. 
gebrote  fragmenta.  Luc.  ix.  17, 
and  Matt.  xv.  37. — Nicholson. 

Bruarts.     See  Hat-bruarts. 

Bruckle,  v.  to  dirty.  Bruckled, 
dirty. 

Brusle,  v.  to  dry ;  as,  '  the  sun 
brusles  the  hay,'  i.  e.  dries  it; 


and  '  brusled  pease,'  i.  e.  parch'd 
pease.  It  is,  I  suppose,  a  word 
made  from  the  noise  of  dried 
things,  per  onomatop.,  or  from 
the  French  brusler,  to  scorch  or 
burn. 

Budge.     See  Crowse. 

Buer,  sb.  a  gnat. 

Bulkar,  sb.  a  beam.  Vox  agro 
Lincoln,  usitatissima,  procul- 
dubio  a  Dan.  bielcker,  n.  pL 
trabes ;  bielcke,  tignum,  trabs. 
Skinner.  [IceL  bdlkr.~]  See  Balk. 

Bullen,  sb.  hempstalks  pilled ; 
[also  called]  buns. 

Bumblekites,  sb.  pi.  bramble- 
berries.  Yorkshire.  [Nicholson 
suggests  an  improbable  deriva- 
tion for  bumble,  viz.,  A.S.  beig- 
bedm,  a  bramble ;  yet  bumble  is 
much  more  like  bramble  itself. 
He  suggests  an  equally  unsatis- 
factory derivation  for  kyte,  viz., 
A.S.  c/$,  a  shoot,  twig.] 

Buns.     See  Sullen. 

Burn.     See  Bourn. 

Burtle,  sb.  a  sweeting. 

Bur-tree,  sb.  an  elder  tree.    See 

Sore-tree. 
Bushel,    sb.    [in]     Warwickshire 

and  the  neighboring  counties; 

i.  e.  two  strikes,  or  two  bushels, 

[of]  Winchester  measure. 
Butter -jags,  sb.  pi.  the  flowers  of 

trifulium  siliqud  cornutd 
Buxom.  See  South~country  Words. 

Also  used  in  the  North, — Eay's 

Pref.;  p.  4,  L  28. 

Byre.     See  Mell. 

Cade-lamb.  See  Pet-lamb  be- 
low; and  Cosset-lamb  in  South- 
country-  Words. 

Cadge,  v.  to  carry. 

Cadger,  sb.  a  cadger  to  a  mill,  a 
carrier,  or  loader. 

Callet,  v.  to  cample,  or  scold  ;  as, 
a  calleting  housewife. 
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Cankered,  adj,  a  carikred  fellow ; 

i.  e.  cross,  iiL-condition'd. 
Cant,    adj.  strong,  lusty :    '  very 

cant,  God  yield  you,'  i.  e.  very 

strong  and  lusty,    God  reward 

you.     Cheshire. 

Cant,  v.  to  recover,  or  mend.  '  A 
health  to  the  good  wives  [wife's] 
canting,''  i.  e.  her  recovering  after 
lying-in.  Yorkshire. 

Canting,  sb.  auctio.     See  Cant. 

Capo,  sb.  a  working-horse. 
Cheshire.  Capel  in  old  English 
signifies  a  horse,  from  caballus. 
{Lloyd  refers  to  W.  cephyl,  ce/yl, 
Irish  kappwl."] 

Carberry,  sb.  a  gooseberry. 

Carl-cat,  sb.  a  boar  or  he-cat, 
from  the  old  Saxon  carl,  a  male, 
and  cat.  [A.S.  carl-cat,  a  male 
cat.] 

Carl,  Carl-hemp.     See  Karl. 

Carre,  sb.  a  hollow  place  where 

water  stands. 
Car-sick,  sb.  the  kennel ;  a  word 

used     in     Sheffield,     Yorkshire. 

From  car  and  sike,  i.  e.  a  furrow 

or  gutter ;  q.  the  cart-gutter. 

Carve,  Kerve,  v.  to  grow  sour, 
spoken  of  cream.  Cheshire. 
To  kerve  or  kerme,  i.  e.  to  curdle 
as  sour  milk  doth. 

Casings,  sb.  pi.  dried  cows'-dung, 
used  for  fewel,  from  the  Dutch 
koth,  fimus,  coenum,  q.  d.  cothings. 
Skinner.  [Wrong;  cf.  A.S.  cac.] 
See  Cow-blokes. 

Cats-foot,  sb.  ground -ivy. 

Caud,  adj.  cold.  E.  Yks. — Brokes- 

by's  Observations ;  v.  p.  7,  1.  28. 
Cawel,  sb.  chors ;  [a  coop,  pen, 

fold?]      A.S.     cawel,     calathus, 

qualus. — Nicholson. 

Char,  sb.  a  particular  business  or 
talk ;  [not]  from  the  word  charge. 
'  That  char  is  chard,'  &c.,  that 
business  is  dispatched.  'I  have  a 
little  char  for  you,'  &c.  A  char 


is  also  the  name  of  a  fish  of  the 
trout-kind  found  in  "Winander- 
mere,  in  Westmerland,  and  in  a 
lake  in  Camarvamhire,  by  the 
back  of  Snowdon.  See  Chare. 
Chare,  v.  to  stop  [rather,  to  turn] ; 
as,  '  char  the  cow,'  i.  e.  stop  or 
turn  her.  Also  to  counterfeit,  as, 
'  to  char  a  laughter,'  to  counter- 
feit it.  [A.S.  cerran,  to  turn.] 

Chats,  sb.  pi.  keys  of  trees,  as 
ash-chats,  sycomore-cAate,  &c. 
[Keys  are  the  fruit  of  the  ash,  &c.] 

Chaundler,  sb.  a  candle-stick. 
Sheffield. 

Cheapen,  v.  to  ask  the  price  of 
any  thiiige.  Salop. — More's  note, 
Kay  (2). 

Chibe,  sb.  cepa  [an  onion].  A.S. 
cipe. — Nicholson. 

Chieve,  v.  to  succeed ;  as,  '  It 
chieves  nought  with  him ; '  so, 
'Fair  chieve  you,'  I  wish  you 
good  luck,  good  speed,  or  success, 
from  atchieve,  per  aphceresin;  or 
[rather]  perchance  from  the 
French  word  chevir,  to  obtain. 

Childermas  day,  sb.  Innocent's 
day.  In  general  use.  —  Kay's 
Pref. ;  p.  3,  L  14. 

Chit,  v.  seed  [is]  sayd  to  cliitt  when, 
it  first  shootes  its  small  roote  in 
the  earth. — More's  note,  Bay  (2). 

Chizzell,  sb.  bran.  See  South- 
country  Words. 

Clamps,  sb.  pi.  irons  at  the  ends 
of  fires,  to  keep  up  the  fewel.  In 
other  places  called  creepers,  or 
dogs. 

Clap-bread.     See  Bannock. 
Claiit,  v.  to  scratch,  to  claw. 

Cleam,  v.  a  word  of  frequent  use 
in  Lincolnshire,  signifying  to 
glue  together,  to  fasten  with 
glue.  Ab  A.S.  clcemian,  beclce- 
mian,  oblinere,  unde  nostrum 
clammy ;  A.S.  clam,  plasma, 
emplastrum,  &c.  —  Skinner.  In 
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Yorkshire,  to  cleame  or  dame  is  to 
spread  thick ;  as,  '  He  cleam'd 
butter  on  his  bread.'  '  The  colours 
are  laid  on  as  if  they  were  clamed 
on  with  a  trowel,'  spoken  of 
colors  ill  laid  on  in  a  picture. 
Cleas,  sb.pl.  claws.  E.  Yks. — 
Brokesby's  Observations ;  v. 
Postscript,  p.  8,  1.  13. 

Clem'd,  Clam'd,  pp.  starved,  be- 
cause, by  famine,  the  guts  and 
bowels  are  as  it  were  clammed  or 
stuck  together.  Sometimes  it 
signifies  thirsty,  and  we  know  in 
thirst  the  mouth  is  very  often 
clammy.  See  Cleam. 

Cletch  sb.  a  brood ;  as,  a  detcli  of 
chickens. 

Clever,  adj.  neat,  smooth,  cleanly 
wrought,  dextrous.  See  South- 
country  Words. 

Click,   v.    [to    clutch]    arripere. 

A.S.  gelceccan. — Nicholson. 
Clincquant,     sb.     brass     thinly 

wrought  out  into  leaves. — More's 

note,  Eay  (2). 

Clock,  sb.  a  beetle  or  dor,  a  hot- 
chafer.  This  is  a  general  word, 
in  this  sense,  all  England  over. 

Clod-salt,  sb.  a  cake  [of  salt], 
which  sticks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  Chesh. — Eay's  account  of 
Salt-making,  p.  21. 

Clough,  sb.  a  valley  between  two 
steep  hills.  It  is  an  ancient 
Saxoa  word,  derived  (as  Skinner 
saith)  from  the  verb  to  cleave. 
'  Clem  of  the  Clough,'  a  famous 
archer. 

Clumps,  Clumpst,  adj.  idle,  lazy, 
unhandy,  ineptus,  a  word  of 
common  use  in  Lincolnshire. 
See  Skinner.  This  is,  I  suppose, 
the  same  with  our  clumzy,  in 
the  South,  signifying  unhandy ; 
clumpst  with  cold,  i.  e.  benum- 
ined  ;  or  it  may  be  from  lump- 
ish, heavy,  dull,  from  the  subst. 
lump,  massa. 

Clung,  pp.  closed  up,  or  stopped, 


spoken  of  hens  when  they  lay 
not;  it  is  usualy  said  of  any 
thing  that  is  shrivelled,  or  shrunk 
up  ;  from  cling. 

Clussumed,  adj.  'a  dussum'd 
hand,'  a  clumsie  hand.  Cheshire. 

Gluts,  Clots,  sb.  petasites ;  rather 
burrdock. 

Cobble,  sb.  a  pebble.  « To  cobble 
with  stones,'  to  throw  stones  at 
any  thing. 

Cobby,  adj.  stout,  hearty,  brisk. 
Cob-iron,   sb.   an  andiron.     See 

South-country  Words,  and  Eay's 

Pref.,  p.  4,  L  28. 

Cocket,  adj.  brisk,  malapert. 
Dicimus  autem  (verba  sunt 
Skinneri)  '  He  is  very  cocket,'  de 
homine  valetudinario  qui  jam 
meliuscule  se  habet  et  conyales- 
cere  incipit ;  q.  d.  est  instar 
galli  alacer,  non  ut  prius  lan- 
guidus,  vel  a  Fr.  Or.  cogueter,  glo- 
citare  instar  galli  gallinas  suas 
yocantis,  vel  superbe  incedere 
instar  galli  in  suo  sterquilinio. 

Cod,  sb.  a  pillow.  A  pin-cod,  a 
pin-cushion.  A  horse-cod,  a 
horse-collar. — A.S.  codd,  est  pera, 
marsupium,  Matt.  x.  10.  Welsh 
Jctud,  kod,  [cwd,  cod]  a  bag ;  Lloyd. 

Coil,  sb.  a  hen-coil,  a  hen-pen. 

Coke,  sb.  pit-coal,  or  sea-coal 
charred ;  it  is  now  become  a 
word  of  general  use,  a  Lat.  co- 
quere,  q.  d.  carbo  coctus.  This 
sort  of  coal  is  now  much  used  for 
the  melting  of  lead. 

Cole,  or  Eeal,  sb.  pottage ;  cole- 
wort,  pottage-herb.  Pottage  was 
so  denominated  from  the  herb 
colewort,  because  it  was  usually 
thereof  made ;  and  colewort  from 
the  [A.S.  cawl,  cognate  with  the] 
Latin  word  caulis,  /car'  i^o^v,  sig- 
nifying brassica. '  Goodkeal  is  half 
a  meal ; '  Prov.  [Lloyd  instances 
also  the  Welsh  form  cawl.'] 

Collock,  sb.  a  great  piggin. 

Colver,  adj.  a  salmon  eats  [i.  e. 
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tastes]  colver,  i.  e.  not  slimy  be- 
tween the  flakes. — More'a  note, 
Say  (2)-  [HaL  gives  '  colver, 
delicious.'] 

Coop,  sb.  as,  a  muck-coop,  a  lime- 
coop  ;  a  cart,  or  wain,  made  close 
with,  boards,  to  carry  anything 
that  otherwise  would  fall  out,  i.  e. 
a  tumbrel.  .  .  A  fish-coop  is  like- 
wise a  great  hollow  vessel,  made 
of  twigs,  in  which  they  take  fish 
upon  Humber.  A  coop  is  gener- 
ally used  for  a  vessel,  or  place  to 
pin  up,  or  enclose  anything ;  as 
that  wherein  poultry  are  shut 
up  to  be  fed,  is  called  a  coop. 

Coop,  or  Cowp,  v.  to  chaffer,  or 
exchange.  It  is  a  Low-Dutch 
word.  That  which  is  given  by 
the  part  which  hath  the  worst 
goods  is  called  600*.  As,  '  What 
boot  will  you  give  me  between 
your  old  yawd  and  my  filly  ? ' 
i.  e.  between  your  old  mare  and 
my  young  one.  Ab  A.S.  bot, 
reward,  or  recompense.  To  boot 
is  used  frequently  in  the  same 
sense  all  England  over.  Soot 
signifies  profit,  as  in  that  imper- 
sonal verb  it  booteth  not,  it  pro- 
fiteth,  helpeth,  or  availeth  not. 
— Tomlinson.  See  Coup. 

Cope  a  wall,  v.  to  cover  it ;  the 
coping,  the  top,  or  roof  of  the 
wall.  Ab  A.S.  cop,  apex,  cul- 
meii,  fastigium,  caput.  This  is 
a  word  of  general  use,  and  not 
proper  to  the  North  country  only. 

Coping,  sb.  the  top  or  roof  of  a 
wall.  Welsh  koppa  [cop,  copa], 
the  top  of  anything.  Lloyd's 
Catalogue. 

Coppet,  adj.  saucy,  malepert, 
peremptory ;  also  merry,  jolly. 
The  same  with  Cocket,  q.  v.  See 
also  Copt. 

Coprose,  sb.  Papaver  rhceas ; 
called  also  Head-wark. 

Copt,  adj.  superbus,  fastuosus. 
A.S.  copp,  apex,  fastigium ;  imde 
copest,  summus. — Nicholson.  See 
Coppet. 


Copt-know,  sb.  the  top  of  a  hill 
rising  like  a  cone  or  sugar-loaf. 
— Tomlinson.  [Ray  adds~] — Copt, 
I  conceive,  comes  from  caput,  and 
know  or  knolle,  is  the  top  of  a  hill. 
[Not  quite ;  it  means  a  knoll 
with  a  rounded  top  to  it ;  where 
copt  (i.  e.  copp'd)  means  furnished 
with  a  round  top,  called  in  Welsh 
a  cop.] 

Corse,  sb.  a  dead  body.  In  general 
use. — Hay's  Pref.,  p.  3,  1.  15. 

Cottrel,  sb.  a  trammel  to  hang 
the  pot  on  over  the  fire.  See 
South-country  Words. 

Counterfeits  and  Trinkets,  sb.  pi. 

porringers  and  saucers.     Chesh. 
Coup,  v.  to  exchange,  or  swap ; 
horse-coupers,  horse-buyers.    See 
Coop;  see  also    Cope,  in  South- 
country  Words. 

Cow-blakes,  sb.  pi.  casings,  cow- 
dung  dried,  used  for  fewel. 

Cow-blokes,  sb.  pi.  dried  cow's 
dung  used  for  fuel. — More's  note 
to  Casings,  Bay  (2). 

Cowdy,  sb.  a  little  cow,  a  Scotch 
runt,  without  horns,  or  else  with 
very  short  ones,  scarce  exceeding 
a  South-country  veal  in  height. 
— Tomlinson.  [Bay  adds]  —  So 
that  the  word  is  only  a  diminutive 
of  cow. 

Cowshot,  sb.  palumbus  [i.  e.  a 
cushat].  A.S.  cusceote. — Nichol- 
son. 

Craddantly.     See  Crassantly. 

Cragge,  sb.  probably  from  the 
British  craig.  In  general  use. — 
Bay's  Pref.,  p.  3,  1.  17. 

Crake,  sb.  a  crow.  Hence  crake- 
berries,  crow-berries.  '  Crake  is 
the  name  of  an  ancient  family 
with  us  (in  the  East  Biding  of 
Yorkshire],  as  crane,  dove,  heron, 
sparrow,  swallow,  &c.,  have 
given  sirnames  sufficiently 
known.' — -Mr  Srokesby. 

Crake-needle,     sb.      shepherd's- 
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needle,  or  the  seed-vessels  of  it. 
Crank,  adj.  "brisk,  merry,  jocund. 

Yorksh.  See  South-country  Words. 
Cranny,    adj.  as,  a   cranny  lad, 

a  jovial,  brisk,  lusty  lad.    Chesh. 
Crassantly,  adj.  as,  a  crassanfly 

lad,      a      coward.      Chesh.     In 

Lancashire  they  say  craddantly. 
Cream,  v.  to  mantle,  spoken  of 

drink ;    it  is  a  metaphor   taken 

from  milk. 
Cree,  v.  '  to  cree  wheat  or  barley,' 

&c.,  to  boil  it  soft. 
Creem,   v.   'creem    it    into    my 

hand,'  put  it  in  slily  or  secretly. 

Chesh. 
Creepers.    See  Clamps. 

Creil,  sb.  a  short,  stubbed,  dwarf- 
ish man.  Northumberland. — 
Temlinson. 

Croft,  sb.  a  small  close,  or  inclo- 
sure,  at  one  end  whereof  a  dwell- 
ing -  house,  with  a  garth  or 
kitchen-garden,  is  usually  placed. 
Ab  A.S.  croft,  agellulus. — Tom- 
linson.  [Bay  adds] — Croft,  for 
any  small  field  or  inclosure  in 
general,  without  any  respect  to  a 
mansion-house,  is  common  in  all 
counties  of  England. 

Crowse,  adj.  brisk,  budge,  lively, 
jolly.  '  As  crowse  as  a  new  washen 
louse ; '  Prov. 

Crime,  v.  mugire.  Forte  a  Sax- 
onico  runian,  susurrare,  mussil- 
lare. — Nicholson.  [Probably  not 
so  ;  cf.  Icel.  krunk,  the  cry  of  a 
raven.] 

Cun,  or  Con  thanks,  to  give 
thanks.  In  general  use. — Kay's 
Pref.,  p.  3,  L  18. 

Cyphel,  sb.  houseleek. — Tomlln- 
son.  See  Chile. 

Backer,  v.  to  waver,  stagger,  or 
totter  ;  a  word  used  in  Lincoln- 
shire, parum  deflexo  sensu  a  Belg. 
daeckeren,  motare,  motitare,  vo- 
litare,  hoc  a  nomine  daeck,  no- 
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bula :  vapores  enim  nebulosi  hue 
illuc  vel  minimo  venti  flatu  im- 
pelluntur. — Skinnerus. 

Daife,  v.  to  daunt. 

Daffock,  sb.  a  dawkin.  See 
Dawgos. 

Daft,  adj.  stupid,  blockish,  daunt- 
ed: a  verbo  daffe. — Also,  mad; 
Northumb. — MS.  note,  Kay  (1). 

Dare,  sb.  harm  or  pain.  Dare  in 
the  ancient  Saxon  signifies  hurt, 
harm,  loss,  [A.S.  derian,  to  hurt.] 
'It  does  me  no  dare,'  i.  e.  no 
harm.  So  in  Essex  we  say,  '  It 
dares  me,'  i.  e.  it  pains  me.  See 
Dares  in  South-country  Words, 
and  Kay's  Pref.,  p.  4,  1.  29. 

Daw,  v.  in  common  speech,  is  to 
awaken ;  '  to  be  dawed,'  to  have 
shaken  oft'  sleep,  to  be  fully 
awakened,  and  come  to  ones 
self,  out  of  a  deep  sleep. 

Daw,  Dow,  v.  to  thrive.  'Ho 
neither  dees  nor  daws,'  i.  e.  he 
neither  dies  nor  mends.  '  He'll 
never  dow,'  i.  e.  he  will  never  be 
good.  [A.S.  dugan.~\ 

Dawgos,  or  Dawkin,  sb.  a  dirty, 
slattering  woman.  See  Daffock. 

Dayes-man,  sb.  an  arbitrator ;  an 
umpire,  or  judge.  For,  as  Dr. 
Hammond  observes  in  his  Anno- 
tation on  Heb.  x.  25,  p.  752, 
the  word  day,  in  all  languages 
and  idioms,  signifies  judgment. 
So  av6(tu>Trivij  >m'-pa,  man's  day, 
1  Cor.  iii.  13,  is  the  judgment  of 
men.  So  diem  dicere,  in  Latin, 
is  to  implead. 

Dazed,  adj.  as,  dazed  bread, 
dough-baked.  Dazed  meat,  ill 
roasted,  by  reason  of  the  badness 
of  the  fire.  A  dazed  look,  such 
as  persons  have  when  frighted. 
'  I's  dazed,'  I  am  very  cold. 

Deafely,  adj.  lonely,  solitary,  far 
from  neighbors. 

Dearn,  adj.  signifies  the  same. 

Deary,  adj.  little. 
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Deeght,  v.  extergere,  nmndare. 
A.S.  dihtan,  parare,  disponere; 
dihtan  an  aerend-gewrit,  nobis,  to 
indite  a  letter. — Nicholson.  See 
Dight. 

Deer,  sb.  door ;  '  steck  the  deer,' 
[shut  the  door].  E.  Tks.— 
Brokesby's  Observations ;  v. 
Postscript,  p.  7,  L  42. 

Deft,  adj.  little  and  pretty,  or 
neat.  A  deft  man  or  thing.  It 
is  a  word  of  general  use  all 
England  over. — Deft,  adj.  neat, 
pretty.  In  general  use. — Hay's 
Pref.,  p.  3,  1.  19. 

Deg.    See  Leek. 
Dessably,  adv.  constantly. 

Desse,  sb.  the  rock  [from  which 
alum  is  obtained].  Whitby, 
Yks. — Bay's  account  of  Alum- 
work,  p.  18. 

Desse,  v.  to  lay  close  together; 
as,  to  desse  wool,  straw,  &c. 

Dibble.  See  South-country  Words, 
and  Eay's  Pref.,  p.  4,  1.  29. 

Didder,  v.  to  quiver  with  cold ; 
Lincoln.  [Cf.]  Belg.  sitteren, 
Teut.  zittern,  omnia  a  stridulo 
sono,  quern  frigore  horrentes  et 
trementes  dentibus. — Skinner. 

Dig,  sb.  a  mattock.  'In  Yorkshire, 
they  distinguish  between  digging 
and  graving;  to  dig  is  with  a 
mattock  ;  to  grave,  with  a  spade.' 
Mr.  Brokesby. 

Dight,  pp.  dressed :  ill  dight,  ill 
dressed ;  from  the  Saxon  dihtan, 
parare,  instruere.  See  Deeght. 

Dight,  v.  to  foul  or  dirty  one. 
Cheshire. 

Dike,  ah.  a  ditch.  This  is  only  a 
variety  of  dialect ;  though  it 
seems  dyke,  and  seugh,  or  sough, 
are  distinguished  in  the  North  ; 
a  dyke  being  a  ditch  to  a  dry 
hedge,  either  of  trees  or  earth, 
as  in  arable  lands,  where  the 
ditch  is  usually  dry  all  summer  ; 
but  a  sough,  a  ditch  brimful  of 


water,  as  in  meadows  or  sow- 
brows  are  not  above  half  a  yard 
in  height.  —  Tomlinson.  [Ray 
adds] — A  sough  is  a  subterrane- 
ous vault  or  channel,  cut  through 
a  hill,  to  lay  coal  mines  or  any 
other  mine  dry. 

Din,  Dinne,  sb.  a  noise ;  '  to 
make  a  dinne,'  i.  e.  a  noise,  which 
we  in  Essex  pronounce  dean ; 
and  it  is  in  frequent  use.— Eay's 
Pref.,  p.  4,  1.  16. 

Ding,  v.  to  beat. 

Dingle,  sb.  a  small  clough  01 
valley  between  two  steep  hills. 

Dish-cradle,  or  Credle,  sb.  a 
wooden  utensil  for  wooden  dishes, 
much  in  use  in  the  North  of 
England,  made  usually  like  a 
cube  or  die,  and  sometimes  like 
a  parallelipipedon,  long  cube, 
or  cradle.  Cumberland. — Tomlin- 
son. 

Dize,  v.  to  put  tow  on  a  distaff. 

Dizen'd,  adj.  drest. 

Dobby,  sb.  stultus,  fatuus.    A.S. 

dobgende,    senex    decrepitus    et 

dehrans.  — Nicholson. 
Dodded,  pp.  '  dodded  sheep,'  i.  e. 

sheep  without  horns. 

Dodred,  adj.  '  dodred  wheat,'  red 
wheat  without  beards. 

Doff,  v.  to  doff  and  don  ones 
cloaths,  contracted  from  do  ojff 
and  do  on,  to  put  off  and  on. 

Dogs.     See  Clamps. 

Dole,  Dool,  sb.  a  long  narrow 
green  in  a  plowed  field  left  un- 
plowed.  Common  to  the  South 
also. — Welsh  dol,  a  meadow  by 
a  river-side  ;  Lloyd's  note. 

Dondinner.     See  Doundrim. 

Donnaught,  Donnat,  (i.  e. 
do-naught :)  naught,  good  for 
nothing;  idle  persons  being  com- 
monly such.  Yorkshire.  [Wrongly 
derived  ;  donnat  =  dow  naught, 
i.  e.  thrive  not ;  see  Dow  or  Daw, 
and  Dosome.~] 
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Dootle,  sb.  a  notch  made  in  the 
pan  into  which  the  bawk  is  fas- 
tened, of  this  figure  n :  q.  poo- 
tail,  i.  e.  dove-tail,  because  like  a 
pigeon's  tail  extended. 

Dosoine,  adj.  a  dosome  beast, 
that  will  be  content  with  no- 
thing ;  also  thriving,  that  comes 
on  well.  Chesh. 

Doubler,  sb.  a  platter,  so  called 
also  in  the  South.  {Tomlinson 
says]  —  A  Dubler,  or  Doubler,  a 
platter  or  dish.  [Bay  adds] — 
Vox  per  magnam  Anglise  partem 
diffusa.  [Lloyd  adds~\—Dwller  in 
Cardiganshire  signifies  the  same. 

Doundrins,  sb.  pi.  afternoons 
diinkings:  Deri.  Aunder  there 
signifying  the  afternoon.  Don- 
dinner  in  Yorkshire. 

Dow.     See  Daw. 

Dowly,  adj.  melancholy,  lonely. 

Draffe,  sb.  the  grains  of  malt,  a 
Belg.  draf,  ejusdem  significa- 
tionis. — Tomlinson.  [Bay  adds~\ — 
This  is  a  general  word,  signifying 
not  only  grains,  but  swill,  as  in 
those  proverbs — Draffe  is  good 
enough  for  swine ;  and,  The  still 
sowe  eates  up  all  the  draffe. 

Drape,  sb.  a  farrow  cow,  or  cow 
whose  milk  is  dried  up.  Drape- 
sheep,  oves  rejiculae,  credo  ab  A.S. 
drefe,  expulsio. — Skinner.  [More 
likely  from  IceL  drepa.~] 

Drate,  v.  to  draw  out  one's  words. 

Drank,  sb.  lolium,  festuca  altera  ; 
Ger. 

Dree,  adj.  long,  seeming  tedious 
beyond  expectation,  spoken  of  a 
way.  A  hard  bargainer,  spoken 
of  a  person.  I  suppose  it  is 
originally  no  more  than  dry, 
though  there  be  hardly  any  word 
of  more  frequent  use  in  the 
North  country  in  the  senses  men- 
tioned. [A.S.  dreogan,  to  toil.] 

Dree,  v.  perdurare.  A.S.  adreo- 
gan,  pati. — Nicholson. 
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Dribble,  sb.  'a  true  dribble,1  a 

servant  that  is  truly  laborious 

and  diligent. 

Drozen,  adj.  fond,  ortpyuv. 
Druvy,      adj.     limosus.       A.S. 

gedrefed    wseter,    aqua  turbata. 

C'haucero,  drovy. — Nicholson. 

Dub,  sb.  a  pool  of  water. — Hi- 
bernis  tybyr,  fons;  nobis  dwv'r, 
[i.  e.  Welsh  dwfr'],  aqua ;  Lloyd's 
note. 

Dubler.     See  Doubler. 

Dungeonable,  adj.  'a  dungeon- 
oWebody,'  a  shrewd  person,  or,  as 
the  vulgar  express  it,  a  divelish 
fellow.  As  Tartarus  signifies  hell, 
and  a  dungeon;  so  dungeon  is 
applied  to  both. 

Durdom,  sb.  noise.  From  "Welsh 
dwrdh  \_dwrdd],  noise ;  hence 
dadivrdh  [dadivrdd],  contention. 
— Lloyd's  Catalogue. 

Durz'd  or  Dorz'd  out,  pp.  it  is 
spoken  of  corn,  that  by  wind, 
turning  of  it,  &c.,  is  beaten  out 
of  the  straw. 

Dwine  away,  v.  gradatim  perire 
[to  pine  away]  ;  inde  dwindle; 
Hickes.— Bay's  Pref.,  p.  4, 1.  37. 

Eald,  sb.  age.  '  He  is  tall  of  his 
eald.'  Cf.  Aid,  Aud,  old. 

Earn,  sb.  '  mine  earn,'  my  uncle ; 
also  generally  my  gossip,  my 
compere,  my  friend.  Ab  A.S. 
earn,  Teut.  ohm,  Belg.  com,  avun- 
culus,  &c. — Skinner. 

Eand,  sb.  the  breath ;    Hickes. — 

Bay's  Pref.,  p.  4,  1.  34. 
Earn,  v.  to  run  as  cheese  doth. 

Earning,  sb.  cheese-rennet,  or 
ren[n]ing.  Var.  Dial. 

Easter,  sb.  the  back  of  the  chim- 
ney, or  chimney-stock. 

Eath.,  adj.  easie.  '  It  is  eath  to  do,' 
i.  e.  easie. — A.S.  ed$ ;  Nicholson. 

Eather,  Ether.     See  Yeather. 
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Eckle,  or  Ettle,  v.  to  aim,  intend, 
design. 

Eddish,  sb.  roughings,  ab  A.S. 
edisc,  gramen  serotinum,  et  hoc 
a  prsep.  loquelari  A.S.  ed,  rur- 
sus,  denuo,  q.  d.  gramen  quod 
denuo  crescit.  —  Skinner.  See 
Ersh  in  South-country  Words. 

Edge,  v.  i.  e.  to  harrow. — More's 
note,  Kay  (2). 

Eem,  v.  as  *  I  cannot  eem,'  I  have 
no  leisure,  I  cannot  spare  time. 
Chesh. 

Eender.     See  Yeender. 

Eever,  sb.  corner  or  quarter. 
Chesli.  '  The  wind  is  in  a  cold 
(.ever,'  i.  e.  a  cold  corner  or 
quarter. 

Elden,  sb.  fewel  for  fire ;  ab  A.S. 
celed,  ignis,  celan,  accendere. 
[More  adds}  —  in  some  places 
[called]  Ollet.  See  Ollet  in  South- 
country  Words. 

Elder,  sb.  the  udder :  it  signifies 
the  same  thing  in  the  Low  Dutch. 

Elk,  sb.  a  wild  swan.  Welsh 
elkys  [elcys],  wild  geese. — Lloyd's 
Catalogue. 

El-mother,  sb.  a  step-mother. 
Cumb.  [Lloyd  adds~\  —  Welsh 
ail,  the  second ;  so  that  perhaps 
a  stepmother  might  he  called  the 
second  mother. 

Else,  adv.  before,  already.  '  I  have 
done  that  else,'  i.  e.  already. 

Elt,  v.  to  knead. 

Eshin,  sb.  a  pail  or  kit. 

Esse,  sb.  pi.  ashes ;  hence,  '  skeer 
the  esse,'  separate  the  dead  ashes 
from  the  embers.  Cheshire. 

Ether.     See  Yeather. 

Ettle,  v.  to  intend.     See  Eckle. 

Ey-brees,  sb.  pi.  palpebrse ;  ey- 
lids  ;  Hickes.  We  use  ey-brows 
for  supercilia. — Hay's  Pref.,  p.  4, 
L36. 

Fain, adj.  glad.  'Fair  words  makes 


fools  fain  ;  '  Prov.  From  the 
Saxon  fcegan,  Isetus,  hilaris, 
fcegnian,  gaudere.  Psalm  Ixxi. 
21;  in  the  translation  of  our 
Liturgy :  '  My  lips  will  be  fain 
when  I  sing  unto  thee.' 

Fang,  v.  apprehendere,  [to  seize]. 
A.S.  fangan;  Belg.  vanghen. — 
Nicholson. 

Fangs,  sb.  pi.  claws,  clutches, 
paws.  In  general  use. — Bay's 
Pref.,  p.  3,  1.  20;  p.  4,  1.  17. 

Fantome,  adj.  'fantome  corn,' 
lank  or  light  corn:  'fantome 
flesh,'  when  it  hangs  loose  on 
the  bone.  A  fantome,  a  conceited 
person.  The  French  call  a  spirit, 
appearing  by  night,  or  a  ghost,  a 
fantosme,  from  phantasma,  spec- 
trum. So  then  phantosme  corn 
is  corn  that  has  as  little  bulk 
or  solidity  in  it  as  a  spirit  or 
spectre. 

Farand,  adj.  is  used  in  compo- 
sition ;  as  fighting -far  and,  i.  e.  in 
a  fighting  humour.  See  Aud- 
farand. 

Farantly,  adj.  handsom.  'Fair 
andfarantly,'  fair  and  handsom. 

Fastens-Een,  or  Even,  sb.  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  the  succeeding  day 
being  Ash- Wednesday,  the  first 
of  the  Lenten  fast. 

Fause,ac?/.  (false),  cunning,  subtle. 
Faw,  v.  i.  e.  fang.  A.S.  j 'on,  Goth. 

fahan,  Icel.  fd. — Nicholson.    See 

Fang. 

Feabes,  sb.pl.  (also  Feaberries), 
i  e.  goose-berries,  a  word  used  in 
Cheshire,  as  Gerard  witnesseth  in. 
his  Herbal.— Eay's  Pref.,  p.  6,  1. 
17.  See  South-country  Words. 

Feal,  v.  to  hide.  'He  that 
feals  can  find ; '  Prov.  i.  e.  he  that 
hides,  &c. 

Fee,  v.  to  winnow :  perchance  the 
same  with/ey,  to  cleanse,  scour, 
or  dress.  See  Fey. 

Feg,  adj.  fair,  handsom,  clean : 
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from  the  Saxon  fceger,  by  apo- 
cope. 

Feg,  v.  to  flag  or  tire. 

Fegg,  sb.  long  grass  remaining  in 
winter.  —  More's  note,  Bay  (2). 
See  Fogge. 

Fell,  sb.  mons. — Nicholson.  Cf. 
Fournes  fells,  [Furness  fells]; 
the  fell- foot  [base  of  a  mountain]. 
—Bay's  Pref.,  p.  4,  L  40. 

Fend,  v.  to  shift  for. 

Fendable,  adj.  one  that  can  shift 
for  himself. 

Festing-penny,  sb.  earnest  given 
to  servants  when  hired. 

Fettle,  v.  to  set  or  go  about  any 
thing,  to  dress  or  prepare.  A 
word  much  used. 

Few,  v.  to  change. 

Fey,  Feigh,  v.  to  do  any  thing 
notably.  To  fey  meadows,  is  to 
cleanse  them :  to  fey  a  pond,  to 
empty  it.  See  Fee. 

Flacket,  sb.  a  bottle  made  in 
fashion  of  a  barrel. 

Flaun,  sb.  a  custard.  '  As  flat  as 
&flaun,'  Prov. 

Flay,  v.  to  fright.  '  A  flaid  cox- 
comb,' a  fearful  fellow. 

Fleak,  sb.  a  gate  to  set  up  in 
a  gap.  I  understand  by  Mr' 
Brokesby,  that  this  word  fleak 
signifies  the  same  as  hurdle,  and 
is  made  of  hasel,  or  other  wands. 

Fleer,  sb.  floor.  E.  Yks. — Brokes- 
by's  Observations;  v.  Post- 
script, p.  7,  L  42. 

Fleer,  Flyre,  v.  to  laugh  slily,  to 
jeer.  In  general  use.  —  Bay's 
Pref.,  p.  3,  L  21. 

Fliggurs,  sb.  pi.  young  birds 
that  can  fly.  Yorkshire. — Bay's 
Pref.,  p.  4,  1.  42. 

Flite,  v.  to  scold  or  brawl ;  from 
the  Saxon  flitan,  to  contend, 
strive,  or  brawl. 

Flizze,  v.  to  fly  off.  [Cf.]  the  Low 
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Dutch  flitzen,  to  fly,  a,nd.flitse,  an 
arrow  or  shaft 

Flizzing,  sb.  a  splinter ;  of  the 
same  original.  They  seem  to  be 
made  from  the  sound,  per  ovofia- 

roiroiav. 

Flowish,  adj.  light  in  carriage, 
impudica. 

Flowry,  adj.  florid,  liandsom, 
fair,  of  a  good  complexion. 

Flowter,  sb.  a  fright. 

Flowter'd,  pp.  affrighted. 

Finish,  adj.  washy,  tender,  weak, 
perchance  from  the  Low  Dutch 
fldun,  faint,  feeble.  [Here ./town 
is  probably  a  misprint  for  flauu, 
now  spelt  flaauw  in  Dutch.] 

Flukes,  sb.  pi.  locks  of  hair. 
Salop. — More' 8  note  to  Fukes,  Bay 
(2). 

Flurch,  sb.  a  multitude,  a  great 
many;  spoken  of  things,  not 
persons ;  as,  'a  flurch  of  straw- 
berries.' 

Fogge,  sb.  long  grass  remaining 
in  pastures  till  winter.  See  Fegg. 

Foist,  adj.  fusty. 

Foor-days,  adv.  die  declinante. 
A.S.  for%-dages ;  et  for%-nihtes, 
nocte  longe  provecta. — Nicholson. 

Fore-heet,    v.    to   predetermine. 

Prov.  '  I'll  fore-heet  naught,  but 

building  kirks,  and  louping  o'er 

'um.' 
Fore-worden,  pp.  with  lice,  dirt, 

&c.,  i.  e.  overrun  with. 

Forkin-robbin,  sb.  an  earwig ; 
called  from  its  forked  tail. 

Formal,  or  Formel,  ?'.  to  bespeak 
any  thing  ;  from  fore  and  mal 
(as  I  suppose)  signifying  in  the 
ancient  Danish,  a  word,  sermo. 
Formal  or  formal,  in  the  Saxon, 
signifies  a  bargain,  a  treaty,  an 
agreement,  a  covenant.  [The 
first  form  is  printed  format,  an 
obvious  misprint ;  cf.  IceL  for- 
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mcela,  to  appoint,  A.S./ormce£,  an 
agreement.] 

Forthen,  and  Forthy,  adv.  there- 
fore. 

Foumart,  sb.  a  fitchet.  [This 
is  misprinted  Foutnart,  but  in 
Tomlinson's  list  we  find]  Fow- 
mart,  a  polecat,  or  fitchet ;  Brit. 
ffwlbarth.  [Bather  ffwlbart,  the 
Welsh  form.  To  which  Eay 
adds] — This  is  entered  in  the  col- 
lection. [Again,  Lloyd's  note  adds] 
—A  Fowmart,  a  polecat.  Maries 
(sic)  is  a  noted  beast  of  this  ver- 
minous kind,  desired  for  their 
furs  ;  whence  perchance  the  pole- 
cat might  be  denominated  fou- 
mart, q.  foul  mart,  from  its  stink- 
ing smell. 

Found,  v.  idem  quod  fettle.  A.S. 
fundian. — Nicholson.  See  Fettle. 

Fow,  adj.  fowl.  Cliesh.   Var.  Dial. 

Freelege,  sb.  privilege,  immuni- 
tas.  Sheffield. 

Frem'd,  Fremt,  adj.  far  off,  not 
related  to,  or  strange,  at  enmity. 
From  the  Saxon  and  Dutch 
frem'd,  advena,  exterus,  alieni- 
gena,  a  stranger  or  alien ;  from 
the  preposition  fram,  fra,  from. 
[A.S.  fremed,  Du.  vreemd.'] 

Frim,  adj.  handsome,  rank,  well- 
liking,  in  a  good  case  ;  as,  a  frim 
tree  or  beast,  i.  e.  a  thriving  tree 
or  beast.  A  Wallico  frum,  vel 
forte  ab  A.S.  fremian,  valere, 
prodesse.  See  Frum. 

Frist,  v.  to  trust  for  a  time. 
Fristen  in  Dutch,  is  to  give  re- 
spite, to  make  a  truce.  Ab  A.S. 
fyrstan :  ejusdem  significationis. 

Frith,   sb.    underwood,    or    the 

shroud  of  trees. — More's  note,  Eay 

(2). 
Frosh,    sb.    a    frog ;    Hickes. — 

— Eay's  Pref.,  p.  4,  1.  17. 
Frough,     adj.     loose,      spungy : 

'/rough  wood,'  brittle  [wood]. 


Fruggan,  sb.  the  pole  with  which 

they  stir  ashes  in  the  oven. 
Frum,  adj.  a  frum  calfe,  i.  e.  a 

forward,  well-liking  calfe.  Salop. 

—More's  note,  Eay  (2).    [Of.  W. 

Jfrwm,    luxuriant,    rank.]     See 

Frim. 

Frundele,  sb.  two  pecks. 

Fudder,  sb.  a  load.  It  relates 
properly  to  lead,  and  signifies  a 
certain  weight,  viz.  eight  pigs,  or 
sixteen  hundred  pounds,  from  the 
High  Dutch  fuder,  signifying  a 
cart-load;  v.  Skinner. 

Fukes,  sb.  pi.  locks  of  hair. 
Chesh.  See  Flukes. 

Fured,  pt.  t.  as,  '  where  fared 
you  ? '  whither  went  you  ? 
Cumb. 

Fuzzen,  Fuzen,  sb.  nourishment, 
the  same  with^zpw,  or/oison,used 
in  Suffolk,  signifying  there  the 
natural  juice  or  moisture  of  any 
thing,  the  heart  and  strength 
of  it.  Elsewhere  it  signifies 
plenty,  abundance,  and  is  a  pure 
French  word.  Vid.  Skinner. 

Fuzzen,  adj.  insipid.  North. — 
MS.  note,  Eay  (1). 

Gad,  sb.  a  punch  of  iron,  having 
a  long  handle  of  wood ;  [held  by 
one  miner  ;  whilst]  another  with 
a  great  iron  hammer  or  sledge, 
drives  it  into  the  vein.  Cardi- 
ganshire. —  Ray's  Account  of 
Smelting  Silver;  p.  11,  11.  1,  37. 
See  South-country  Words. 

Gail- fat  or  Guile-fat,  sb.  the  vat 
in  which  the  beer  is  wrought  up. 

Gail-clear,  sb.  a  tub  for  wort. 

Gail-dish,  or  Guile-dish,  sb.  the 
tun-dish. 

Gain,  adj.  applied  to  things,  is 
convenient;  to  persons,  active, 
expert ;  to  a  way,  near,  short. 
The  word  is  used  in  many  parts 
of  England. 

Gainy,  adj.  [the  same  as  Gain; 
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used    in]    Salop.  —  More1 3   note, 
Kay  (2).     See  Gain  in  Hal. 

Gally-bauk,  sb.  the  iron  bar  in 
chimneys,  on  which  the  pot- 
hooks or  reckans  hang,  a  tram- 
mel. See  Trammel,  Gl.  B.  16. 

Gaits,  Gelts,  sb.  pi.  young  sows 
before  they  have  had  their  first 
fare  of  pigs ;  Hickes.  In  the 
South  called  yelts.— Eay's  Pref., 
p.  4,  1.  18. 

Gammer.     See  Giminer. 

Gang,  sb.  a  row  or  set,  v.  g.  of 
teeth,  or  the  like.  It  is  in  this 
sense  a  general  word  all  over 
England. 

Gang,  v.  to  go  or  walk.  Cf.  the 
Low  Dutch  gangen  ;  Saxon  gdn, 
signifying  to  go. 

Garn-windles,  sb.  harpedone, 
rhombus;  [a  reel.]  A.S.  gearn- 
windel ;  quod  a  gearn,  pensa 
[yarn],  et  windan,  torquere. — 
Nicholson. 

Garre,  v.  to  make,  cause,  or  force. 
Cf.  Danish  gib're,  to  make. 

Garth,  sb.  a  yard  or  backside,  a 
croft;  from  the  Saxon  geard,  a 
yard.  Hence  garden.  [Lloyd 
adds] — Welsh  gardh  [gardd]  a 
garden. 

Garzill,  sb.  hedging-wood. 

Gate,  sb.  a  way  or  path  :  in  Low 
Dutch,  gat.  In  Danish,  gade. 
From  the  Saxon  gdn,  to  go.  It  is 
used  for  the  street  of  a  town. 
Hence  the  names  of  streets  in 
York,  Stone-grate,  Tetei-gate, 
Waum-gwte,  &c.  And  so  in 
Leicester,  Humbaston-^ote,  Bel- 
grave-^ate,  &c. 

Gaule,  sb.  a  leaver;  Lane.  Ab 
A.S.  geafle,  palanga,  vectis. 

Gaulick-hand,  sb.  left-hand.  I 
suppose  from  gauche.  [?] 

Gauntry,  sb.  that  on  which  we 
set  barrels  in  a  cellar;  a  beer- 
stall. 


Gauster,  v.  the  same  as  goyster. 
See  Southern  Words. 

Gavelock,  sb.  a  pitch,  an  iron 
bar  to  enter  stakes  into  the 
ground,  or  the  like  uses.  [Tom- 
linson  says] — A  gavelock,  an  iron 
crown ;  ab  A.S.  gaveloc,  [rather, 
gafeloc,~\  catapulta,balista.  [Lloyd 
adds] — A  gavelick,  an  iron  crow. 
Welsh  gwiv,  a  leaver ;  gavel,  a 
holt.  [Cf.  W.  gwif,  a  lever,  gaflt 
a  fork,  gaflach,  a  fork,  gafael,  a 
hold,  grasp.]  See  Gaule. 

Gawn,  Gpan,  sb.  a  gallon,  by 
contraction  of  the  word.  Chesh. 

Geall,  v.  dolere.  Vox  proprie  de 
dolore  ex  nimio  frigore  dicitur. 
Forte"  a  Saxonico  geallan,  inter- 
trigere,  to  gall. — Nicholson. 

Gear,  Geer,  sb.  clothes,  accoutre- 
ments, harness.  So  women  call 
the  linnen  and  what  else  they 
wear  upon  their  head,  head-gear. 
Gear  is  also  used  for  trumpery, 
rubbish,  so  as  stuffe  is.  '  Goodly 
gear.'  In  general  use. — Eay's 
Pref.,  p.  3,  1.  22. 

Gear,  Geer,  v.  to  dress.  '  Snogly 
gear'd,'  neatly  dressed. 

Geose,  or  Grose-cree,  [sic]  sb.  a 
hut  to  put  geese  in. — Tomlinson. 
[We  may  suspect  a  misprint 
here.] 

Gibbon,  sb.  a  nut-hook. 

Gibe,  Ghybe,  v.  to  scold.  Else- 
where, to  gibe  is  to  jeer. 

Gib-staff,  sb.  a  quarter-staff. 

Giddy,  adj.  mad  with  anger. 
The  word  giddy  is  common  all 
England  over,  to  signify  dizzy,  or 
by  a  metaphor,  unconstant,  giddy- 
headed;  but  not  to  signifie  furious, 
or  intoxicated  with  anger;  in 
which  sense  the  word  mad  is  else- 
where used. 

Gilders,  sb.  pi.  snares. 

Gill,  sb.  a  place  hem'd  in  with 
two  steep  brows  or  banks,  usually 
flourishing  with  brushwood,  a 
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rivulet  running  between  them. — 
Tomlinson.  [To  which  Eay  adds] 
— It  is  entered  in  the  collection, 
[though  in  fact  he  enters  it 
among  Southern  words,  and 
marks  it  as  a  Sussex  word.] — Gill 
signifys  a  low  ground,  nere  a 
water-side,  compassed  with  hills. 
— More's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Gill-honter,  sb.  an  owl.  Chesh. 
[Entered  by  Eay  under  H.~\ 

Gimmer-lamb,  sb.  an  ew  -  lamb ; 
[not]  q.  a  gammer-lamb  ;  gammer 
is  a  contraction  [of  grand- 
mother, not]  of  god-mother, 
and  is  the  usual  compellation  of 
the  common  sort  of  women.  A 
gelt  -  gimmer,  a  barren  ew. 
[Dan.  gimmer,  a  ewe.]  See  Rig- 
gilt. 

Gin,  Gif,  con/,  in  the  old  Saxon 
is  gif,  from  whence  the  word  if 
is  made  per  aphceresin  literce  G. 

Giverous,  adj.  avidus.  A.S. 
gifer  ;  Luc.  xvi.  14. — Nicholson. 

Glad,  [adj.  or  adv.  i]  is  spoken  of 
doors,  bolts,  &c.,  that  go  smooth- 
ly and  loosely. 

Glaffer,  Glaver,  v.  to  natter. 
Chesh.  See  Glave. 

Glatton,  sb.  Welsh  flannel. 

Glave,  Glafe,  adj.  smooth.  Glaver- 
ing  is  generally  used  for  flatter- 
ing with  smooth  speech.  A 
glavering  fellow,  a  smooth- 
tongued, flattering  fellow.  See 
Glaffer. 

Glead,  sb.  a  kite.  [A.S.  glidd\. 
In  general  use. — Eay's  Pref.,  p.  3. 

Glee.     See  Gly,  and  Sldme. 

Glob'd,  adj.  wedded  to,  fond  of. 
Chesh. 

Gloom,  v.  vultu  esse  severiori. 
AS.  glommung,  crepusculum ; 
nostratibus,  the  glomeing.  Itaut 
to  gloom  apte  respondet  Latino 
frontem  obnubilare.  In  the 
South  we  use  gloom  or  glum,  fre- 


quently as  an  adjective  for  tetri- 
cus,  vultu  tristi. — Nicholson. 

Glotten'd,  adj.  surprised,  startled. 
Chesh. 

Glow,  v.  to  be  hot.  General. — 
Eay's  Pref.,  p.  4,  1.  20. 

Glum,  to  be,  v.  to  look  sadly,  or 
sourly  •  to  frown,  contracted  from 
gloomy ;  a  word  common  to  the 
vulgar,  both  in  the  North  and 
South.  See  Gloom. 

Gly,  Glee,  v.  to  look  asquint. 
Lincolnsh.  Limis  seu  contortis 
oculis  instar  Strabonis  contueri, 
&c.,  Skinner. 

Goam,  v.  to  grasp,  or  clasp.  In 
Yorkshire  to  mind,  or  look  at. 
We  pronounce  it  gaum-  andgauve, 
and  speak  it  of  persons  that  un- 
handsomely gaze  or  look  about 
them. — Mr  Brokesby. 

Gob,  sb.  an  open  or  wide  mouth. 
Hence  to  gobble,  to  swallow 
greedily,  or  with  open  mouth. 
— Tomlinson.  [Eay  adds] — Gob, 
in  the  South,  signifies  a  large 
morsel  or  bit ;  so  we  say  a  good 
gob,  i.  e.  a  good  segment  or  part. 
The  diminutive  whereof  is  gobbet ; 
cut  into  gobbets  ;  perchance  from 
the  Greek  word  KOTTTU,  ico^a.[?] 

Gobstick,  sb.  cochleare.  ~F.  Junius 
(in  Gloss.  Goth.  p.  318.)  testatur 
se  quondam  in  illo  tractu  Hol- 
landise  ubi,  &c.,  incidissein  rus- 
ticas  aliquot  familias  quibus 
cochlear  quotidiano  sermone 
gaepstock  dicebatur.  Goth,  stikls 
est  calix.  A.S.  sticca,  cochlear ; 
et  sticca,  bacillus.  Yox  gob  est 
ab  A.S.  geapan,  pandere,  to  gape. 
Unde  gap,  pro  diruptione  sepia. 
— Nicholson. 

Gool,  sb.  a  ditch.  Lincolnshire. 
See  Skinner.  Hence  a  gully  and 
gullet,  a  little  ditch ;  and  gullet, 
the  throat ;  or  rather  from  the 
Latin  gula ;  from  whence,  per- 
chance, gool  itself  may  be  derived. 

Goose-grass,    Goose-tangle,    sb. 
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Argentina.     Called  also  by  some 
Anserina,  because  eaten  by  geese. 

Goping-full,  sb.  as  much  as  you 

can  hold  in  your  fist.  See  below. 
Goppen-full,  sb.  a  '  yeepsen.'  See 

Yeepsen  in  South-country  Words. 
Goppish,  adj.  proud,  pettle,  apt 

to  take  exception. 
Gote,  sb.   comma ;   a  flood-gate. 

A.S.    geotan,   ageotan,    fundere; 

Goth :  giutan  ;   Belgis,  gieten. — 

Nicholson. 
Gouk,  sb.  cuculus,  avis,  [a  cuckoo.] 

A.S.  gcBC ;   Danis,  gog  [ffiog."]  — 

Nicholson.     See  Pref.,  p.  4,  1.  44. 

Goulans,  sb.  pi.  q.  d.  goldins, 
corn-marigold.  In  the  South  we 
usually  call  marygolds  simply 
golds,  from  the  color  of  the 
flower. 

Goyster,  Gauster.  See  Goyster 
in  South-country  Words. 

Grath,  adj.  assured,  confident. 

Grave,  v.  [to  dig  with  a  spade. 
NortK^.  The  word  grave  is  not 
used  in  the  South  for  digging 
with  a  spade,  but  is  appropriated 
to  cutting  upon  metal. — Bay's 
Pref.,  p.  3,  L  26. 

Greathly,  adv.  handsomely, 
towardly.  In  greath,  well. 

Greaves,  or  Scratchings,  sb.  sebi 
reliquiae  [i.  e.  leavings  of  tallow], 
— More' 8  note,  Eay  (2). 

Grees,  Griece,  sb.  pi.  stairs ;  from 
the  French  grez,  and  both  from  the 
Latin  gradus.  In  Norfolk,  they 
call  them  grissens. — "Welsh  grisiay 
[grisiau] ;  borrowed  doubtless 
from  the  French ;  Lloyd's  note. 

Greet,  Griet,  v.  to  weep,  or  cry ; 
it  seems  [not]  to  come  from  the 
Italian  gridare,  to  cry  or  weep. 
Vox  Scotis  usitatissima.  To  greet 
and  yowl,  to  weep  and  cry.  Cumb. 
For  yowl,  in  the  South  they  say 
yawl.  [A.S.  grcetan.'] 

Greun.     See  Swine-greun. 
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Grig,  sb.  heath;  Salop.  From 
Welsh  gryg  \_grug~],  heath.  — 
Lloyd's  Catalogue. 

Grip,  Gripe,  sb.  a  little  ditch  or 
trench,  fossula  (cut  athwart 
meadow  or  arable  land,  to  drain 
it,  More's  note] ;  ab  A.S.  grcep, 
fossula,  cuniculus.  This  word  is 

•  of  general  use  all  over  England. 

Grisly,  adj.  ugly ;  [not]  from 
grize,  swine.  Grisly  usually 
signifies  speckled  of  black  and 
white,  from  griseus. 

Groats,  sb.  pi.  great  oatmeal.  Gen- 
eral.— Eay's  Pref.,  p.  3,  1.  30. 
Groop.     See  Grupe. 

Grout,  sb.  wort  of  the  last  running. 
Skinner  makes  it  to  signifie  '  con- 
dimentum  cerevisise,  mustum 
cerevisise,'  ab  A.S.  grut.  Ale 
before  it  be  fully  brewed,  or  sod, 
new  ale.  It  signifies  also  millet. 

Grove,  sb.  a  ditch,  or  mine. 
Lincolnshire ;  (a  deep  foss  or  pit 
sunck  into  ground,  to  search  for 
minerals  ;  More's  note} ;  a  Belg. 
groeve,  fossa  (Skinner).  To  grove, 
to  grave,  a  Belg.  graven,  fodere. 
[A.S.  grcef,  a  grave ;  grafan,  to 
dig.]  See  Grave. 

Grow,  v.  as  in  'I  grow,1  I  am 
troubled. 

Growze,  v.  to  he  chill  before  the 
beginning  of  an  ague-fit. 

Grupe,  Groop,  sb.  lat[r]ina.  A.S. 
grcep,  grep,  groep ;  Kiliano, 
grippe;  Goth,  grobos,  foveas, 
Matt.  viii.  20.  —  Nicholson.  See 
Grip,  and  Hell. 

Guill,  v.  to  daz[z]le;  spoken  of 
the  eyes.  Chesh. 

Guizen'd,  adj.  spoken  of  tubs  or 
barrels  that  leak  through 
drought. 

Gully,  sb.  a  large  household  knife. 
— Tomlinson. 

Gun,  sb.  a  great  flagon  of  ale, 
sold  for  three-pence  or  four- 
pence. 
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Gypsies,  s&.  pi.  springs  that  break 
forth  sometimes  on  the  woulds  in 
Yorkshire.  They  are  look'd  upon 
as  a  prognostick  of  famine  or 
scarcity.  And  no  wonder,  in  that 
ordinarily  they  come  after  abund- 
ance of  rain. 

Hack,   sb.  (forfe   ab A.S. 

hceca,  Belg.  heck,  pessulus,  re- 
pagulum,  vel  locus  repagulis  seu 
cancellis  clausus ; )  nobis  autem 
parum  deflexo  sensu  foeni  condi- 
torium,  seu  prsesepe  cancellatum 
signat. — Skinner.  Lincolnsh.  See 
Heck. 

Hack,  sb.  a  pick-ax ;  a  mattock 
made  only  with  one,  and  that  a 
broad  end. 

Hackin,  sb.  lucanica  [a  sausage.] 
A.S.  gehaccod  flesc,  farcimen ;  and 
gehcecca,  farcimentum.  —  Nichol- 
son. 

Hadder,  sb.  heath,  or  ling. — 
Tomlinson. 

Hafter,  sb.  vitili[ti]gator.  Gould- 
man. — More's  note,  Eay  (2).  [Lat. 
vitilitigator  means  a  quarrelsome 
person.] 

Haggles,  as  in  'it  haggles,'  it 
hails.  Var.  Dial.  Ab  A.S. 
hcegol,  hcegl,  grando. 

Haghes,  sb.  pi.  haws,  Var.  Dial. 

Ab  A.S.  hagan,  haws. 
Hake,  v.  to  sneak,  or  loiter. 
Hand-festing,  sb.  contractus  mat- 

rimonialis.     Danis,  festenol ;    J. 

Is.  Pontan.  Chor.  Dan.  Descr.  p. 

799. — Nicholson. 

Hand-hoven  bread.  See  Ban- 
nock, and  Hoven-bread. 

Hanty,  adj.  wanton,  unruly ; 
spoken  of  a  horse,  or  the  like, 
when  provender  pricks  him. 

Happe,  v,  to  cover  for  warmth ; 
from  heap,  as  I  suppose,  to  heap 
cloaths  on  one.[?] 

Happ'a,  Hap  ye,  [i.  e.]  think 
you? 


Harden,  v.  as,  '  the  market  hard- 
ens,' i.  e.  things  grow  dear. 
Harl,  sb.  a  mist. 

Hariff,  or  Catchweed,  sb.  goose- 
grass  [misprinted  goose-grease !] 
Aparine. 

Hams,  sb.  pi.  brains.  Cumb. 

Harr,  [in  the  word]  a  sea-7iarr,  sb. 
tempestas  a  mari  ingraens,  forte 
ab  A.S.  hcern,  flustrum,  eestus. — 
Skinner.  Lincolnsh. 

Harry,  v.  [to  plunder.]  Harrying 
the  country  is  generally  used  for 
wasting,  plundering,  spoiling  it 
by  any  means. — Bay's  Pref.,  p.  3. 

Harry-gaud,  sb.  a  rigsby,  a  wild 
girl.  [Gaud  =  jade.] 

Hart-claver,  sb.  melilot. 

Haspat,    or  Haspenald  lad,  sb. 

between  a  man  and  a  boy. 

Hass,  sb.  the  throat.  Northumb. 
— MS.  note,  Eay  (1).  See  House. 

Hat  bruarts,  sb.  pi.  hat  brims. 
Chesh.  and  Var.  Dial.  [A.S.  brerd, 
a  brim.  Entered  by  Eay  under 
B.-] 

Hattle,  adj.  wild,  skittish,  harm- 
ful. Chesh.  /Tie  the  hattle  ky 
by  the  horn,'  i.  e.  the  skittish  cow. 

Hattock,  sb.  a  shock  containing 
twelve  sheaves  of  corn. 

Hause,  Hose,  sb.  the  throat; 
ab  A.S.  hals,  collum.  See  Hass, 
Hose. 

Haust,  Hoste,  sb.  a  dry  cough. 
See  Hoste. 

Haver,  sb.  oats.  Cumb.  Torltslt.  It 
is  a  Low  Dutch  word.  [Du.  haver, 
Gr.  hafer,  Icel.  hafr.~\ 

Hazes ;  [as  in]  it  hazes,  it  misles, 
or  rains  small  rain. 

Headwark.     See  Coprose. 

Heal,  v.  to  cover.  Welsh  Mlio, 
to  cover.  Perhaps  we  [the  "Welsh] 
have  received  it  from  the  English, 
which  may  be  the  reason  Dr 
Davies  hath  omitted  it  in  his 
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lexicon.  It  is  a  -word  generally 
used  in  North  Wales. — Lloyas 
Catalogue.  &QQ  Bed-healing,  and 
Heal  in  South-country  Words. 

Heald,  v.  [to  heel,  incline ;]  as 
when  you  pour  out  of  a  pot.  See 
Heel. 

Heasy,  adj.  hoarse,  Hickes. — 
Eay's  Pref.,  p.  4,  1.  47. 

Heave,  v.  to  lift  up.  General. — 
Eay's  Pref.,  p.  4,  1.  20. 

Heck,  si.  the  door.  Steck  the 
heck,  [shut  the  door.]  Hence 
hatch.  See  Deer. 

Heck,  sb.  a  rack  for  cattle  to  feed 
at.  See  Hack. 

Heel,  sb.  the  grounds  of  a  barrel 
of  beer  is  called  old  heel  or  barrel- 
heel.  Nhamp.^MS.  note,  Eay  (1). 
See  Heald. 

Heir-looms,  sb.  pi.  goods  left  in 
an  house,  as  it  were  by  way 
of  inheritance ;  some  standing 
pieces  of  houshold  stuff,  that  go 
with  the  house.  From  heir,  and 
loom,  i.  e.  any  utensil  of  hous- 
hold stuff. 

Helder,  adv.  rather,  before. 
[Icel.  heldr.  Printed  Heldar,  but 
corrected  to  Helder  in  Errata  to 
1st  ed.] 

Hell,  v.  '  to  lielle  water,'  to  pour 
out  water ;  Hickes. — Eay's  Pref., 
p.  5,  1.  1. 

Helm,  sb.  a  hovel.  I  suppose, 
as  it  is  a  covering  under  which 
anything  is  set.  Hence  a  helmet, 
a  covering  of  the  head  ;  ab  A.S. 
helan. 

Heloe,  or  Helaw,  adj.  bashful,  a 
word  of  common  use.  . .  . 

Hen-hawks,  sb.  a  hen-roost ;  from 
the  lawks  of  which  it  consists. — 
Tomlinson.  See  Balk. 

Hen-coil.     See  Coil. 

Hen-harrier,  sb.  a  sort  of  puttock, 
so  called  from  chasing,  preying 
upon,  and  destroying  of  poultry. 
—Eay's  Pref.,  p.  3,  1.  34. 


Henting,  sb.  one  that  wants  good 
breeding,  that  behaves  himself 
clownishly. 

Heppen,  or  Heply,  adj.  neat, 
handsome.  Yorksh.  Skinner 
expounds  it  dexter,  agilis,  and 
saith  it  is  used  in  Lincolnshire, 
forte  ab  A.S.  hceplic,  compar,  &c. 

Herry,  v.  spoliare.  A.S.  herian 
vel  hergian.  —  Nicholson.  See 
Harry. 

Hetter,  adj.  eager,  earnest,  keen. 
[Icel.  heitr,  hot,  ardent.] 

Heyres,  sb.  pi.  yong  timber  trees 
left  for  stondills. — More's  note, 
Eay  (2).  See  Heir  in  HaL 

Hie  you,  hast  you  [i.  e.  haste 
you].  General ;  nothing  more 
common. — Eay's  Pref.,  p.  3, 1.  36. 

Hight,  pp.  called;  ab  A.S. 
haten,  gehaten,  vocatus ;  a  verbo 
hatan,  dicere,  jubere;  Teut. 
heissen,  nominari,  cluere.  (Skin- 
ner.) 

Hight,  v.  to  promise,  or  vow. 
Cumb. ;  as  also  the  Saxon  verb 
hatan  sometimes  signifies,  teste 
Sumnero  in  Dictionario  Saxonico- 
Latino-Anglico.  So  it  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  English  meeter  of 
the  fourteenth  verse  of  Psalm 
116,  '  I  to  the  Lord  will  pay  my 
vows,  which  I  to  him  behight.' 
So  also  it  is  used  in  Chaucer,  for 
promised  ;  [Cant.  Tales,  1.  6606.] 

Hill,  v.  to  cover.  General. — Ray's 
Pref.,  p.  4,  L  21.  See  Heal. 

Hind-berries,  sb.  pi.  raspberries  ; 
ab  A.S.  hindberian,  &c. ;  Skinner. 

Hine,  adv.  hence.  Cumb.  Var. 
Dial. 

Hine  of  a  while,  ere  long ;  q.  d. 
behind,  or  after  a  while.  [But 
see  Hine.~\ 

Hipping-hold,Hipping-hawd,  sb. 
a  place  where  people  stay  to  chat 
in,  when  they  are  sent  of  an 
errand. 
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Hob,  sb.  the  "back  of  the  chimney. 
\_Qu.  the  side  of  the  grate?] 

Hod,  v.  hold.     Far.  Dial. 

Hog,  sb.  a  sheep  of  a  year  old ; 

t  used  also  in  Northampton  and 

Leicester  shires,  where  they  also 

call  it  a  hoggrel.     See  Pref.,  p.  4, 

1.  30 ;  and  see  Riggilt. 

Hole,  adj.  hollow,  deep  ;  as,  *  an 
hole  dish ; '  opposed  to  shallow. 

Hollen,  sb.  the  liollen  is  a  wall 
about  2£  yards  high,  used  in 
dwelling-houses  to  secure  the 
family  from  the  blasts  of  wind 
rushing  in  when  the  heck  is  open. 
To  this  wall  on  that  side  next  to 
the  hearth  is  annex'd  a  sconce  or 
skreen  of  wood  or  stone. — Tom- 
linson. 

Hoo,  He,  pron.  in  the  North- 
west parts  of  England,  most  fre- 
quently used  for  she;  ab  A.S. 
heo,  hio  ;  Lat.  ea. — In  pronunci- 
ation there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween he  and  Welsh  hi,  meaning 
she;  Lloyd's  note. 

Hoop,  sb.  a  measure,  containing  a 
peck,  of  quarter  of  a  strike. 
Yorkshire. 

Hoppet,  sb.  a  little  handbasket. 

Lincolnsh.    See  Skinner. 
Horse-cod.    See  Cod. 
Horse-couper.     See  Coup. 

Horseknops,  sb.  pi.  heads  of 
knapweed,  so  called  q.  knop- 
weed.  See  p.  7,  L  23. 

Hose,  Hause,  v.  to  hug,  or  carry 
in  the  arms,  to  embrace. 

Hoste,  v.  to  cough ;  from  [rather, 
related  to]  the  Low  Dutch 
word  hoesten,  to  cough,  and  hoest, 
a  cough ;  ab  A.S.  hwdstan,  tussire, 
to  cough. 

Hot-chafer.     See  Clock. 

House,  sb. ',  ( the  house,'  the  room 
called  the  hall. 

Hoven-bread,  sb.  zymites.  Mat. 
xiii,  33 ;  ofc  he  wees  call  aha/en, 


i.  e.  usque  dum  fermentaretur 
tota.  Hoven  is  the  past  participle 
of  heave  ;  we  use  it  for  what  is 
unduly  raised,  as,  heven-cheese, 
&c. — Nicholson.  [Here  heven- 
cheese  seems  to  be  a  misprint  for 
hoven-cheese.~] 

Hull,  sb.  hara  [a  sty,  pig-sty].  .  . 
Goth,  huljan,  velare,  tegere. — 
Nicholson.  [See  Gloss.  C.  1.] 

Hulls,  sb.  '  hulls  of  corn ; '  i.  e. 
the  chaffe  or  covering  ;  from  hill, 
to  cover.  General. — Bay's  Pref., 
p.  4,  1.  21. 

Hure,  sb.  hair.   Far.  Dial. 
Hype,  v.  [as  in]  '  to  liype  at  one ' ; 

to  pull  the  mouth  awry,  to  do 

one  a  mischief,   or  displeasure. 

An  ox  is  also  said  to  hype,  that 

•  pushes  with  his  horn. 

Ilkin,  quilibet  [each  one].    A.S. 

celc,  Chaucero  ilk. — Nicholson. 
HI,  v. ;   'to  ill,'  to  reproach,  to 

speak  ill  of  another,  used  verb- 
ally. 
Ing,    sb.   a   common   pasture,   a 

meadow  ;  a  word  [not]  borrowed 

from  the  Danes ;    ing,  in  that 

language,  signifying  a  meadow. 

[A.S.  ing ;  Icel.  and  Dan.  eng.~] 
Ingle,  sb.  fire,  a  blaze,  or  flame. 

Cumb. ;   a    Lat.    ignis.      [More 

directly  from  Gaelic  aingeal,  fire.] 
Inkling,  \spelt  Ynckling,  under 

Y]  sb.  subauditus ;  least  notice ; 

vid..  inkling  in  Skinner. — More'a 

note,  Bay  (2). 
Innom-barley,  sb.  such  barley  as 

is  sown  the  second  crop  after  the 

ground  is  fallowed. 
Insense,  v.  to  inform ;  a  pretty 

word,   used  about    Sheffield   in 

Yorkshire. 

Jannock,  sb.  oaten  bread  made 
into  great  loaves.  See  Bannock. 

Jarr ;  see  South-country  Words. 
Used  also  in  the  North. — Bay's 
Pref.,  p.  4, 1.  30. 
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Jaum  of  the  door ;  sb.  the  side 
post.  This  word  is  also  used  in 
the  South,  where  they  say  the 
jaum  of  the  chimney  ;  fiv>m  the 
French  jamle,  signifying  a  leg. 

Jimmers,  sb.  pi.  jointed  hinges  ; 
in  other  parts  called  wing-hinges. 

Jurnut,  sb.  earth-nut ;  Bullocast- 
anum. 

Kale,  Cale,  sb.  [a]  turn;  vicem. 
Chesh. 

Kale,  or  Keal,  for  pottage.  See 
Cole. 

Karl,  sb.  rusticus,  vir  robustus. 
Chaucero,  carl ;  A.S.  ceorl,  mas  ; 
unde  nostrates  dicunt  karl-cat 
pro  fele  inasculo,  et  karl-hemp 
pro  cannabo  majori  vel  masculo. 
— Nicholson. 

Kazzardly,  adj.  cattle  subject  to 
die  ;  hazardous,  subject  to  casu- 
alties. 

Keale,  Keal,  sb.  a  cold.  Lin- 
colnsh.  Tussis  a  frigore  con- 
tracta,  ab  A.S.  celan,  frigescere. 
(Skinner.) 

Keble,  sb.  a  timber-log. — MS. 
note,  Bay  (1). 

Kedge,  v.  to  fill  ones  self  with 
meat. 

Kedge-belly,  sb.  helluo,  [a  glut- 
ton.] See  Kedge. 

Keeve,  v.  'to  keeve  a  cart,'  to 
overthrow  it,  or  to  turn  out  the 
dung.  Chesh. 

Keil,  sb.  '  a  fail  of  hay,'  a  cock  of 
hay.  Northumberland. — Tomlin- 
son. 

Ken,  v.  to  know ;  as,  '  I  ken  him 
not ; '  ab  A.S.  kennan.  Ken  is 
commonly  used  of  viewing,  or 
prospect  with  the  eye.  '  As  far 
as  I  can  ken,'  L  e.  as  far  as  the 
sight  of  my  eye  can  reach ;  and 
so  '  out  of  ken,'  i.  e.  out  of  sight. 
[After  a  note  in  Nicholson's 
Glossary,  who  corrects  Eay  by 
referring  for  the  etymology  to 


A.S.  cunnan,  Ray  adds] — This 
word  is  of  general  use,  but  not 
very  common,  though  not  un- 
known to  the  vulgar.  Ken  for 
prospicere,  to  discover  by  the  eye, 
is  well  known  and  used. 

Kenspecked,  adj.  marked  or 
branded ;  nota  insignitus,  q.  d. 
maculatus  seu  maculis  distinctus 
ut  cognoscatur;  ab  A.S.  cennan, 
scire,  et  specca,  macula. — Skin- 
ner, [who  adds  that  it  is — vox 
agro  Lincoln,  usitatissima  et 
sane  elegantissirna.  The  last 
syllable  has  nothing  to  do  with 
speck;  but  is  connected  with 
Icel.  spakr,  wise.  See  Kenspeck 
in  Atkinson's  Cleveland  Glos- 
sary, and  cf.  Icel.  kennispeki,  the 
faculty  of  recognition.] 

Kep,  v.  to  boken,  [belch] ;  spoken 
when  the  breath  is  stopt  upon 
ones  being  ready  to  vomit. 
Also,  to  kep  a  ball,  is  to  catch 
it,  to  keep  it  from  falling. — Kep, 
apprendere ;  to  catch  falling. 
A.S.  cepan,  captare ;  he  cepte 
woruldlicre  heyung,  i.  e.  inun- 
danum  captavit  laudem.  —  Ni- 
cholson. 

Keppen,  v.  to  hoodwink. 

Kern,  sb.  a  churn.  E.  YJcs. — 
Brokesby's  Observations  ;  v. 
Postscript,  p.  7,  1.  26. 

Kern-milk,  sb.  butter-milk.  E. 
Yks. — Brokesby's  Observations ; 
V.  Postscript,  p.  7,  1.  27. 

Ketty,  adj.  '  a  Tf-etty  cur,'  a  nasty, 

stinking  fellow. 
Keys.     See  Chats. 
Kickle,    Kittle,  adj.    uncertain, 

doubtful,  when  a  man  knows  not 

his  own  mind. 

Kid,  sb.  a  small  faggot  of  under- 
wood, or  brushwood,  &c. ;  v. 
Skinner.  Lincolneh. 

Kidcrow,  sb.  a  place  for  a  suck- 
ing calf  to  lie  in.  Cheshire. 

Kilps,  sb.  pi.  pot-hooks.    . 
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Kimnel,  or  Kemlin,  si.  a  pouder- 
ing  tub.  See  Krimnel, 

Kink,  v.  it  is  spoken  of  children 
when  their  breath  is  long  stopped 
through  eager  crying,  or  cough- 
ing. Hence  the  kink-cough,  called 
in  other  places  the  chin-cough,  by 
adding  an  aspirate. 

Kist,  sb.  a  chest.  E.  Tks. — 
Brokesby's  Observations ;  v. 
Postscript,  p.  7,  1.  27. 

Kit,  sb.  a  milking  pail  like  a 
churn,  with  two  ears  and  a 
cover;  a  Belg.  kitte.  [Du.  kit.] 
See  Whinnock. 

Kitchiness  bread.  See  Bannock. 

Kite,  sb.  a  "belly.     Cunib. 

Kittle.     See  Kickle. 

Klick  up,  v.  to  catch  up,  celeriter 
corripere,  &c.  Lincolnshire.  See 

f  Skinner. 

Knack,  v.  to  speak  finely. «» And 
it  is  used  of  such  as  do  speak  in 
the  Southern  dialect. 

Knightle,  adj.  '  a  Jcnightle  man,' 
an  active  or  skilful  man.  I  sus- 
pect it  to  be  the  same  with  nitle. 
See  Nitle. 

Knoll,  sb.  a  little  round  hill ;  ab 
A.S.  cnoll,  the  top  or  cop  of  a 
hill,  or  mountain. 

Knor,  or  Knurre,  sb.  a  short 
stubbed  dwarfish  man.  Metaph. 
from  a  Tenor,  or  knot  in  a  tree. — 
Tomlinson.  In  the  South  we  use 
the  diminutive  knurle  in  the  same 
sense  [i.  e.  in  the  metaphorical 
sense], — Bay.  See  Url. 

Kony,  adj.  '  a  Jcony  thing,'  a  fine 
thing. 

Krimnel,  sb.  a  poudring  tub. 
— More' a  note  to  Kimnel;  Eay 
(2).  [See  Kimnel  in  HaL] 

Kye,  sb.  pi.  kine.     Var.  Dial. 

Kyrk,  sb.  church;  Kvpiaicov. 

Kyrkmaster,  sb.  churchwarden. 

Lake,  v.  to  play;  a  word  common 


to  all  the  North  country.  .... 
[A.S.  Icecan,  Icel.  leika.~\ 

Lam,  Lamme,  v.  to  beat.  General. 
—Bay's  Pref.,  p.  4,  1.  22. 

Lamb-hog',  sb.  the  same  as  shear- 
hog,  [which  means  a  ram  or 
wether  after  the  first  shearing]. 
—MS.  note,  Eay  (1). 

Land,  sb.  urine ;  it  is  an  ancient 
Saxon  word  used  to  this  day  in 
Lancashire;  Somner.  "We  say 
lant,  or  leint.  [A.S.  hland.J  See 
Leint. 

Laneing,  sb.  '  they  will  give  it  no 
laneing,'  i.  e.  they  will  divulge 
it.  [M.E.  laine,  to  hide;  Icel. 
leynaj] 

Langot,  sb.  '  the  langot  of  the 
shooe,'  the  latchet  of  the  shooe  ; 

•  from  languet,  lingula,  a  little 
tongue  or  slip. 

Lare,  sb.  learning,  scholarship. 
Var.  Dial.  [Eng.  lore.]  See 
Lear. 

Lat,  adj.  late,  slow,  tedious  ; '  lot 
week;'  flat  weather,'  wet,  or 
otherwise  unseasonable  weather. 

Lat,  sb. ;  a  lath  is  also  called 
a  lat  in  the  Northern  dialect. 
— Lat,  a  lath.  E.  Tks.  ;  Brokes- 
by's Observations ;  v.  Postscript, 
p.  7, 1.  28. 

Latching,  adj.  catching,  infect- 
ing. 

Late,  v.  to  seek.     Cumb.     [Icel. 

leita.] 
Lathe,  sb.  a  barn.    [Icel.  Matt,  a 

barn.] 

Lathe,  sb.  ease  or  rest,  [not]  ab 
A.S.  latian,  differre,  tardare,  cunc- 
tari ;  [but  from  A.S.  Ifes,  rest, 
liZian,  to  soften,  li%e,  soft,  lithe, 
pliant].  See  Leath. 

Lathing,  sb.  entreaty,  or  invita- 
tion. 'You  need  no  lathing,' 
you  need  no  invitation  or  urg- 
ing; ab  A.S.  geld$ian,  to  bid, 
invite,  desire  to  come. 
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Lave,  sb. '  the  lave,'  all  the  rest. 
Cumb. — From  A.S.  Idf;  Nichol- 
son. 

Lavroc,  sb.  alauda.  A.S.  laferc, 
lauerc.  Lark  is  but  this  word 
contracted. — Nicholson. 

Lawn,  sb.  a  place  in  the  midst  of 
a  wood  free  from  wood ;  a  laund 
in  a  park;  a  Fr.  lande,  Hisp. 
landa ;  inculta  planities. 

Lay-stowe,  sb.  a  dunghill. — 
Mere's  note,  Bay  (2).  [HaL  says 
it  is  spelt  Laystour,  which  seems 
a  misprint.] 

Lazy,  adj.  naught,  "bad. 

Leach,  sb.  hard  work;  which 
causes  le  ache  [! !]  in  the  work- 
men's joints;  frequent  among 
our  miners  in  the  North.  % 

Leaden,  Lidden,  sb.  a  noise  or 
din;  ab  A.S.  hlydan,  clamare, 
garrire,  tumultuari,  to  make  a 
noise  or  out-cry,  to  babble,  to 
chatter,  to  be  tumultuous;  hlyd, 
tumult,  noise. 

Lead-walling,  sb.  is  the  brine  of 
24  hours  boyling,  for  one  house. 
Chesh. — More' s  note,  Bay  (2)  ;  see 
also  Bay's  account  of  Salt-mak- 
ing, p.  19,  1.  32.  See  Walling. 

Lean,  v. '  to  lean  nothing,'  to  con- 
ceal nothing,  [not]  as  if  to  leave 
nothing;  [n]or  from  the  old 
Saxon  word  leanne,  to  shun, 
avoid,  decline.  [IceL  leyna,  to 
conceal.]  See  Laneing. 

.Lear,  v.  to  learn,  [i.  e.  to  teach  ?] 
Var.  Dial.  See  Lare. 

Leath,  sb.  ceasing,  intermission ; 
as, '  no  leath  of  pain ; '  [not]  from 
the  word   leave,   no    leaving  of 
pain.  [A.S.  liZian,  to  give  ease.] 
See  Lathe. 

Leek  on,  v.  [to]  pour  on  more 
liquor.  See  Slat,  and  p.  5,  L  8. 

Leeten  you,  make  yourself,  pre- 
tend to  be.  '  You  are  not  so  mad 
as  you  leeten  you.'  Chesh. 

Leetawake,  adj.  limber,  pliable. 


[Nicholson  points  out  the  ety- 
mology, viz.  A.S.  li$e-wdc,  pli- 
ant.] 

Leikin,  sb.  amasius,  vel  amasia 
[a  sweetheart]. — Nicholson. 

Leint,  v.  f  to  leint  ale,'  to  put 
urine  into  it  to  make  it  strong. 
See  Land. 

Leits,  sb.  nomination  to  offices 
in  election ;  often  used  in  Arch- 
bishop Spotwood's  history. 

Lestal,  adj.  saleable;  that  weighs 
well  in  the  hand,  that  is  heavy 
in  lifting,  from  the  verb  lift,  as  I 
suppose.  [This  extraordinary 
etymology  suggests  that  Lestal 
may  be  a  misprint  for  Leftal.~\ 

L ether,  v. ;  A.S.  Tilecf&rian  est 
tonare;  dicunt  autem  nostrates 
de  equis  cursitantibus,  '  they 
lether  it ' :  sicut  Australiores, 
'  they  thunder  it.' — Nicholson. 

Lib,  v.  to  geld. 
Libber,  sb.  a  sow-gelder. 

Liever,  adv.  potius.  Chaucero, 
lever  et  liver.  A.S.  leofer  et 
leofre;  v.  -ffilfr.  de  vet.  Test. 
p.  23  et  40,  ubi  interpres  leyfer 
et  leiver. — Nicholson.  Lieve  or 
lief  is  of  frequent  use  all  England 
over,  in  this  expression — '  I  had 
as  lief,'  i.  e.  aeque  vellem. — Ray. 

Lig,  v.  to  lye.  Var.  Dial.  It  is 
near  the  Saxon  licgan,  to  lie. 

Lilly-low.     See  Lowe. 

Lime-coop.     See  Coop. 

Ling,  sb.  heath,  erica.  Yorlcshire. 

Lingey,  adj.  limber. 

Lippen,  v.  to  rely  on,  or  trust  to. 

Scot. 
Lit,   v.    to    colour,   or    dye ;    &. 

linendo,  supine  litum.   [IceL  Ufa, 

to  dye.] 
Lite,  adj.  ' a  lite'  a  few,  a  little, 

[not]  per  apocopen.     [A.S.  lyt.~\ 
Liten,  sb.  a  garden.    See  Church- 

litten  in  South-country  Words. 
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Lite  on,  v.  to  rely  on. 

Lithe,  v.  auscultare.  Chaucero, 
lithe.  Forte  a  Sax.  hli$e,  tran- 
quillus,  quietus. — Nicholson. 

Lither,  adj.  lazy,  idle,  slothful. 
A  word  of  general  use ;  [not]  ab 
A.S.  US,  lenis  (Skinner) ;  [but 
from  A.S.  ly%er,  bad.]  See 
Lither  in  South-country  Words. 

Lithing,  sb.  thickening,  spoken 
of  a  pot  of  broth ;  as  '  lithe  the 
pot,'  i.  e.  put  oatmeal  into  it. 
Chesh. 

Loe,  sb.  a  little  round  hill,  a  great 
heap  of  stones;  ab  A.S.  Icewe, 
[Maw]  agger,  acervus,  cumulus, 
tumulus,  a  law,  low,  loo,  or  high 
ground,  not  suddenly  rising  as 
an  hill,  but  by  little  and  little; 
tillable  also,  and  without  wood. 
Hence  that  name  given  to  many 
hillocks  and  heaps  of  earth,  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  England, 
being  no  other  but  so  much  con- 
gested .earth,  brought  in  a  way 
of  burial  used  of  the  ancients, 
thrown  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
dead. — Somner  in  Diet.  Saxon. 

Loert,  sb.  q.  lord,  gaffer,  lady,  gam- 
mer, [i.  e.  lady= gammer];  used 
in  the  peak  of  Derbyshire. 

Log,  sb.  a  cleft  of  wood,  long 
peice  or  pole,  a  small  wand  or 
switch. — More's  note,  Bay  (2). 

Loom,  sb.  an  instrument,  or  tool 
in  general.  Any  utensil,  as  a 
tub,  &c.  Chesh. 

Loop,  sb.  an  hinge  of  a  door. 

Lop,  sb.  a  flea;  ab  A.S.  loppe, 
from  leaping.  Lops  and  lice, 
i  e.  fleas  and  lice,  used  in  the 
South.  See  Lope. 

Lope,  v.  to  leap.  Lincoln.  Var. 
Dial. 

Lopperd  inilk,  such  as  stands  so 
long  till  it  sours  and  curdles  of 
itself.  Hence  '  a  lopperd  slut.' 

Losset,    sb.  a  large  flat  wooden 


dish  not  much  unlike  a  voider. — 
Tomlinson. 

Lout,  sb.  a  heavy,  idle  fellow; 
'  to  loivt '  is  a  general  word  for 
cringing,  bowing  down  the  body. 
'They  were  very  low  in  their 
lowtings.' 

Lowe,  sb.  flame ;  and  to  lowe,  v. 
to  flame,  from  the  High  Dutch 
loh.  [Icel.  log,  flame;  cognate 
with  G.  loh,  blazing.]  '  A  lilly- 
low,'  [or]  'a  bellibleiz,'  a  com- 
fortable blaze. 

Lowe,  v.  to  flame.  '  The  fire 
lowes,'  i.  e.  flames.  Yorksh. 
Hickes.— Bay's  Pref.,  p.  5,  1.  9. 

Lowk,  v.  i.  e.  to  weed  corn,  to 
look  out  weeds ;  so  in  other  coun- 
tries [i.  e.  counties]  to  look  one's 
head,  i.  e.  to  look  out  fleas  or 
lice  there. 

Lown,  Loon,  sb.  the  same  with 
a  lout,  or  more  general  for.  an 
ill-conditioned  person.  The  Scots 
say,  a  fausse  loon,  i.  e.  false 
loon. 

Lowths,  sb.  that  [part  of  York- 
shire] which  lies  under  the  hills, 
especially  down  by  Humber  and 
Ouse  side,  towards  Howden,  is 
called  by  the  country-people  the 
lowths,  i.  e.  the  low  country,  in 
centra-distinction  to  the  wauds. 
— Srokesby  ;  see  p.  7,  1.  85. 

Lufe,  sb.  '  the  lufe,'  the  open 
hand.  See  Luve. 

Lugs,  sb.  pi.  ears.  A"  general, 
but  derisory  word.  '  With  hair 
in  characters,  and  lugs  in  text ; ' 
Cleveland's  Poems. — Bay's  Pref., 
p.  3,  1.  37. 

Luve,  sb.  vola  [palm  of  the  hand], 
Cimbris  luvana  sunt  volse  manu- 
um.  Gothice"  etiam  '  lofam 
slohun  hina,'  i.  e.  alapis  csede- 
bant  eum;  Marc.  xiv.  65. — 
Nicholson.  See  Lufe. 

Mab,  v.  to  dress  carelesly.  Mabs 
are  slatterns. 
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Maddle,  v.  to  be  fond.  '  She 
maddles  of  this  fellow,'  she  is 
fond  of  him ;  she  is  (as  we  say) 
mad  of  him. 

Make,  sb.  match;  makeless,  [see 
1st  edit.],  matchless;  ah  A.S. 
maca,  a  peer,  an  equal,  a  com- 
panion, consort,  mate. 

Male,  v.  [printed  male  in  edit. 
1691  ;  male  in  edit.  1737]  decol- 
orare.  A.S.  mcel,  mdl,  macula. — 
Nicholson. 

Malison,  sb.  [spelt  mallison\,  q.d. 
malediction. — Nicholson. 

Mam-sworn ;  forsworn.  [O.E. 
mansworn.] 

Mantle,  v.  kindly  to  embrace. 

Marrow,  sb.  a  companion,  or 
fellow.  A  pair  of  gloves  or 
shooes  are  not  marrows,  i  e. 
fellows.  Vox  generalis. 

Mauks,  Makes,  Maddocks,  sb.pl. 
maggots ;  hy  variation  of  dialect. 

Mauls,  sb.  pi.  'mallowes.  Var. 
Dial. 

Maund,  sb.  a  hand-basket  with 
two  lids ;  '  ah  A.S.  mand,  Fr.  G. 
mandt,  ItaL  madia,  corbis 
ansatus,  utrumque  a  Lat.  manus, 
quia  proptor  ansas  manu  com- 
mode circumferri  potest.' — Skin- 
ner. It  is  used  also  in  the  South. 

Meanels,  sb.  pi.  spots  called  flea- 
hits  in  white- coloured  horses. — 
Morels  note,  Bay  (2). 

Mear,  sb.  a  lake;  from  the 
Latine  mare.  Welsh  mer,  water  ; 
whence  sallow-trees  are  called 
mer-helig,  h.  e.  salices  aquaticfe. 
—Lloyd's  Catalogue.  [Of.  A.S. 
mere.'] 

Meath,  sb.  'Vox  agro  Lincoln. 
usitatissima,  ut  uhi  dicimus,  "I 
give  thee  the  meath  of  the  buy- 
ing," i.  e.  tibi  optionem  et  ple- 
nariam  potestatem  pretii  seu 
emptionis  facio;  ab  A.S.  ma>g%, 
mceht,  mcegen,  potentia,  potestas ; 


hoc    a    verbo  magan,    posse.' — 
Skinner. 

Meaugh,  sb.  'my  meaugJi,'  my 
wives  (sic)  brother,  or  sisters 
husband.  [A.S.  mceg,  a  kins- 
man.] 

Meedless,  adj.  unruly. 

Meet,  Mete,  sb.  measure.  Vox 
generalis.  '  Meet  now,'  just  now. 

Meeterly,  Meetherly,  Meederly, 
adv.  handsomely,  modestly;  as, 
'  bow  meeterly,'  from  meet,  fit.  "We 
use  it  for  indifferently,  medio- 
criter,  as  in  that  proverb, 
'meeterly,  as  maids  are  in  fair- 
ness.'— Mr  Brokesby. 

Mell,  sb.  a  mallet,  or  beetle ;  mal- 
leus. \_Tomlimon  adds] — Mell,  a 
wooden  sledge  or  beetle  [i.  e.  a 
large  mallet].  Ab  A.S.  mell, 
crux  [he  means  mcel~\ ;  from  the 
exact  resemblance  of  the  head 
and  shaft  (or  handle),  especially 
before  the  upper  part  is  cut  off, 
to  a  cross  [  !  ].  Hence  Meldeors, 
or  doors,  a  passage  through  a 
dwelling-house.  For  in  the 
North  part  of  England  the  houses 
of  those  of  the  inferior  sort  have 
a  passage  through  them,  with  a 
door  or  heck  on  one  side  into  the 
dwelling-house,  and  another  on. 
the  other  side  into  the  byer, 
where  they  bind  their  cows, 
oxen,  &c.  lengthways  on  each 
side.  This  byer  hath  a  grupe, 
groop,  (or  fossula],  in  the  midst 
from  the  door  to  the  other  end ; 
so  that  the  fossula  from  the  door 
to  the  other  end,  represents  the 
shaft  of  a  mell,  or  the  streight 
tree  in  a  cross,  and  the  passage 
through  the  house,  the  head, 
or  transvers  tree.  [Absurdly 
wrong;  mell  is  cognate  (1)  with 
Lat.  malleus ;  and  (2)  probably 
with  Icel.  milli,  between.] 

Mense,  sb.  tvrpa-rrtXta  ;  good 
manners.  A.S.  mennisc,  huma- 
nus.  Unde  mennisclice,  huma- 
niter  ;  et  menniscnes,  humanitas. 
— Nicholson. 
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Menseful,  adj.  comely,  graceful, 
crediting  a  man.  Yorkshire. 

Meny,  sb.  a  family ;  as,  '  we  be 
six  or  seven  a  meny,'  i.  e.  six  or 
seven  in  family ;  from  the  ancient 
French  mesnie,  signifying  a 
family;  v.  Skinner.  Hence  a 
menial  servant. 

Merrybauks,  sb.  a  cold  posset. 

Derb.     [Spelt  merrybanks  in  ed. 

1674,  but  corrected  in  Errata.] 
Met,  sb.  a  strike,  or  four  pecks, 

(More  adds — a  bushel);  ab  A.S. 

mete,  modius.    In  Yorkshire,  two 

strike. 

Mickle,  adj.  much. 
Midding,   sb.   a   dunghil;    it   is 

[not]  an  ancient  Saxon  word,  a 

nomine  mud,  forte  ;  [but  =  Dan. 

modding,  a  dunghill.] 

Midge,  sb.  a  gnat;  ab  A.S.  tnycg. 

Belg.  mugge,  [Du.   mug,']  Teut. 

muck,    [Gr.    miicke,~]   Dan.   myg ; 

omnia  a  Lat.  musca. 
Milknesse,  sb.  a  dairy. 

Mill-holms,  sb.  pi.  watery  places 
about  a  mill-dam. 

Milwyn,  sb.  greenfish.  Lan- 
cashire; fort,  a  milvo,  q.  piscis 
milvinus  [?] 

Mine,  sb.  [used  in  the  sense  of 
ore].  Cardiganshire. — Bay's  Ac- 
count of  Smelting  silver ;  p.  9,  1. 
7.  There  are  several  sorts  of  mine, 
some  hard,  some  gentle,  some 
rich,  some  coarser.  The  iron- 
masters always  mix  different 
sorts  of  mine  together;  other- 
wise they  will  not  melt  to  advan- 
tage.— Kay's  Account  of  Iron- 
work; p.  13.  A  load  of  mine 
contains  18  bushels ;  p.  14,  1.  2. 

Ming,  v.  '  to  ming  at  one,'  to 
mention ;  ab  A.S.  mynegung,  an 
admonition,  warning,  or  mind- 
ing ;  so  it  is  usually  said,  '  I 
had  a  minging,'  suppose  of  an 
ague,  or  the  like  disease ;  that 
is,  not  a  perfect  fit,  but  so  much 
as  to  put  me  in  mind  of  it. 


Minginater,  sb.  one  that  makes 
fretwork;  it  is  a  rustic  word 
used  in  some  part  of  Yorkshire  ; 
corrupted,  perchance,  from  en- 
gine. 

Mint,  v.  '  to  mint  at  a  thing,'  to 
aim  at  it,  to  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Miredrum,  sb.  a  bittern.  See 
Butted,  GKL  B.  16. 

Miscreed,  descryed ;  this,  I  sup- 
pose, is  also  only  a  rustick  word, 
and  nothing  else  but  the  word 
descried  corrupted. 

Mistetcht,  adj.  that  hath  got  an 
ill  habit ,  property,  or  custom ; 
'  a  mistetcht  horse.'  I  suppose  q. 
misteacht,  mistaught,  unless  it 
comes  from  tetch,  for  distast,  as  is 
usually  said  in  the  South,  '  he 
took  a  tetch,'  a  displeasure  or  dis- 
tast ;  this  tetch  seems  to  be  only 
a  variation  of  dialect  for  touch  ; 
and  techey  for  touchy,  very  inclin- 
able to  displeasure  or  anger. 

Mizzy,  sb.  a  quagmire.  See 
Muzzy. 

Moam,  vel  Maum,  adj.  maturo- 
mitis,  mellow.  In  agro  Oxoniensi 
lapidem  invenies  friabilem  et  fri- 
goris  impatientem,  quern  maum 
vocant  indigenae.  Vide  Dr  Plott, 
Hist.  Nat.  Com.  Oxon,  p.  69. — 
Nicholson. 

Molter,  sb.  the  toll  of  a  mill ;  a 
Latino  mola,  [whence  molitura, 
and  Pr.  mouture.~] 

Mores,  sb.  pi.  i.  e.  hills;  hence 
the  hilly  part  of  Staffordshire 
is  called  the  Morelands;  hence 
also  the  county  of  Westmorland 
had  its  name,  q.  the  land,  or 
country  of  the  western  mores,  or 
hills;  and  many  hills  in  the 
Nort h  are  called  mores;  asStaines- 
more,  &c.,  from  the  old  Saxon 
word  mor,  a  hill  or  mountain. 

Mosker,  v.  to  rot,  or  contract 
corruption,  perhaps  from  gather- 
ing mosse ;  [?]  as,  'a  moskerd 
tree,'  '  a  moskerd  tooth.' 
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Mother,  sb.  [liquor  left  at  the 
bottom  of  a  cooler  in  which  alum 
has  heen  crystallised.]  "Whitby, 
Yks. —  Hay's  account  of  Alum- 
work;  p.  19, 1.  10,  cf.  p.  17,1.33. 

Mouldwarp,  sb.  a  mole.  Mold  in 
the  Saxon  is  dust ;  in  English, 
mould  is  used  for  earth,  especially 
among  gardeners.  Worpen  in  Low 
Dutch  is  to  cast  forth,  whence  to 
warp  [misprinted  wort]  is  to  cast 
forth  as  a  mole  or  hog  doth. — 
Tomlinson.  This  is  a  word 
known  all  over  England,  though 
not  in  frequent  use. — Ray.  See 
Warp. 

Moydered,  pp.  '  welly  moyder'd] 
almost  distracted.  Chesli. 

Muck,  adj.  moist,  wet,  Lincolnsh. 
a  Belg.  muyck,  [Du.  muik~]  mollis, 
lenis,  mitis;  mollities  enim 
humiditatem  sequitur.  Else- 
where muck  signifies  dung,  or 
straw  that  lies  rotting,  which  is 
•usually  very  moist.  Hence  those 
proverbial  similies,  '  As  wet  as 
muck,'  '  muck-wet.'  [Surely  Iccl. 
mjukr,  Du.  muik,  soft,  Eng.  meek, 
is  distinct  from  Dan.  moy,  muck.] 

Muck-coop.     See  Coop. 

Mugwort,  sb.  in  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  is  the  usual  word 
for  common  wormwood  ;  though 
they  have  there  abundance  of 
A  rtemisia,  which  they  call  mother- 
wort. 

Mullock,  sb.  dirt,  or  rubbish. 

Mun,  Munne,  sb.  the  mouth ; 
Hickes. — Ray's  Prof.,  p.  5,  L  10. 

Mure,  sb.  husks  or  chaffe  of  fruits, 
out  of  which  wine  is  pressed. — 
More's  note,  Ray  (2). 

Murk,  adj.  dark ;  &  Dan.  morJc, 
fuscus,  marker,  tenebrse,  &c. ;  v. 
Skinner.  This  word  is  also  used 
in  the  South,  but  more  rarely. 
(Nicholson  derives  it  from  A.S. 
myrc.) 

Murklins,  adv.  in  the  dark. 


Murl,  v.  to  crumble. 

Murth,  sb.  '  a  murtli  of  corn,' 
abundance  of  corn.  Forte  a 
more,  [No  :  Icel.  mart,  margt,  a 
quantity,  neut.  of  margr,  many ; 
cf.  Prov.  Eiig.  mort  (J£ssex).] 

Muzzy,  sb.  a  quagmire. — More's 
note  to  Mizzy,  Eay  (2).  See 
Mizzy. 

Nab,  sb.  the  top  of  a  rock  or  moun- 
tain; Hickes. — Pref.,  p.  4,  1.  46. 

Nape  or  Neap,  sb.  a  piece  of 
wood  that  hath  two  or  three  feet, 
with  which  they  bear  up  the 
fore-part  of  a  laded  wain.  This 
was  the  furca  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  thus  described  by 

Plutarch,  £i>Aov  SnrXovv  o  ratg 
apciZaif  vtytdTaai,  which  Is.  Casau- 
bon,  Exercit.  16,  §  77,  thus  inter- 
prets, Significat  esse  lignum 
divisum  in  altero  extreme  in  duo 
cornua,  quod  subjicitur  temoni 
plaustri,  quoties  volunt  aurigae 
rectum  stare  plaustrum  onera- 
tum.  Furca  was  used  in  several 
kinds  of  punishments.  V.  Casau- 
bon,  ibicL  pag.  443 ;  edit.  Fran- 
cof. 

Napkin,  sb.  a  pocket-handker- 
chief; so  called  about  Sheffield 
in  Yorkshire. 

Nash,  or  Nesh,  adj.  washy, 
tender,  weak,  puling.  Skinner 
makes  it  proper  to  Worcestershire, 
and  to  be  the  same  in  sence  and 
original  with  nice.  But  I  am 
sure  it  is  used  in  many  other 
counties,  I  believe  all  over  the 
North-west  part  of  England,  and 
also  in  the  Midland,  as  in  War- 
wickshire. As  for  the  etymology 
of  it,  it  is  doubtless  no  other  than 
the  ancient  Saxon  word  ncsc, 
[Imesc]  signifying  soft,  tender, 
delicate,  effeminate,  tame,  gen- 
tle, mild.  Hence  our  nescook, 
in  the  same  sence,  i.  e.  a  tender- 
ling.— Somner. 

Nate,  Note,  v.  uti  [to  use].   A.S. 
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notian ;  Cimbr.  niutt  [i.  e.  Dan. 

nytte]  ;  Belg.  nutten.     Cliaucero 

note,  usus. — Nicholson. 
Nearre,  adj.  in  use  for  neather 

[nether] ;  Lincoln,  ab  AS.  nerra, 

posterior. 
Neb,  sb.  the  bill  of  a  bird  ;    and 

metaphorically,   the   point  of  a 

pen,  or  the  long  and  slender  nose 

of  any  vessel.     Of  frequent  use. 

Eay's  Pref.,  p.  3,  1.  38. 

Neckabont,  sb.  any  woman's 
neck-linnen.  Sheffield. 

Nedder,  sb.  coluber,  anguis.  A.S. 
nceddre,  Matt.  iii.  7.  Chaucero, 
nedders  pro  adders. — Nicholson. 

Neive,  Neifie,  sb.  a  fist. 

Neme,  sb.  as  in  'my  neme,'  my 
gossip,  my  compere.  Warwick- 
shire. See  Earn. 

Netherd,  pp.  starved  with  cold. 
Netting,  sb.  chamber-lee,  urin[e]. 

Nigh,  v.  '  to  nigh  a  thing,'  to 
touch  it.  '  I  did  not  nigh  it ; ' 
i.  e.  I  came  not  nigh  it. 

Nip,  v.  to  press  between  the 
fingers  and  thumb,  not  using  the 
nails ;  or  with  any  instrument 
that  is  flat,  as  tongs  or  the  like. 
To  press  between  things  that  are 
edged,  is  called  pinching.  Gen- 
eral.—Eay's  Pref.,  p.  3,  1.  42. 

Nithing,  adj.  much  valuing, 
sparing  of;  as,  ( nithing  of  his 
pains,'  i.  e.  sparing  of  his  pains. 

Nitle,  [soed.  1674;  Nittle,  1691] 
adj.  handy,  neat,  handsome. 
Forte  ab  A.S.  nytlic,  profitable, 
commodious.  See  Knightle. 

Noggin,  sb.  a  little  piggin  hold- 
ing about  a  pint ;  a  Teut.  Nossel. 
[See  "Wedgwood's  Etym.  Diet.] 
See  Piggin. 

Nor,  conj.  than ;    '  more  nor  I,' 

i.  e.  more  than  I. 
Note,  v.  to  push,  strike,  or  goar 

with  the  horn,  as  a  bull  or  ram  ; 

ab  A.  S.  hnitan,  ejusdem  signi- 


ficationis.       Lancash.  —  Somner. 
Note-heard,    sb.     a    neat-heard. 
Var.  Dial. 

Nowt-gelt,  sb.  tributum  pro 
pecore  solutum  [tribute  paid  for 
neat-cattle]  ;  Hickes.  —  Eay's 
Pref.,  p.  4,  1.  45. 

Omy,    adj.  mellow;    spoken    of 

land. 
Oneder.  See  Aunder. 

Ope-land,  vide  Hoolte  -  land ; 
Skinner. — More's  note,  Eay  (2). 
[I  cannot  find  it  in  Skinner ; 
but  see  Ope-land  in  South- 
country  Words.~\ 

Ores,  sb.  pi.  they  reckoned  by 
ores  (oras) ;  he  conceiues,  the 
name  of  a  coin,  but  used  only  in 
accountinge,  as  with  us  a  marke, 
a  noble,  etc.  ;  Camden,  of  Saxon 
coins. — More's  note,  Eay  (2).  [Not 
a  dialect  word.] 

Orndorns,  sb.  pi.  afternoons 
drinkings.  Cumb.  See  Aunder. 

Osken,  sb.  an  '  os/cen  of  land,'  an 
ox-gang,  which  in  some  places 
contains  ten  acres,  in  some  more. 
It  is  but  a  corruption  of  ox-gang. 

Osse,  v.  to  offer  to  do,  to  aim  at, 
or  intend  to  do ;  '  Ossing  comes 
to  bossing;  '  Prov.  Chesh.  'I did 
not  osse  to  meddle  with  it,'  i.  e. 
'  I  did  not  dare,  &c. ; '  forte  ab 
audeo,  ausus.  [Welsh  osio,  to  offer 
to  do,  to  essay,  to  dare.] 

Oumer,  sb.  umbra ;  unde  forte 
originem  habct.  Vide  umbra  ia 
01.  Vossii  Etym.  Ling.  Lat. — • 
Nicholson. 

Onsen,  sb.  pi.  oxen. 
Overswicht,  adj.  ;  ( an  oversicicht 

house- wife ; '    i.  e.  a  whore.     A 

ludicrous  word. 

Ox-boose,  sb.  an  ox-stall,  or 
cow-stall,  where  they  stand  all 
night  in  the  winter;  ab  A.S. 
bosih,  prsesepe,  a  stall. 

Oxter,  sb.  an  armpit ;  axilla. 
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Pan,  v.  to  close,  joyn  together, 
agree.  Prov.  '  Weal  and  women 
cannot  pan,  but  wo  and  wo- 
men can.'  It  seems  to  come 
from  pan  in  buildings,  which  in 
our  stone  houses  is  that  piece  of 
wood  that  lies  upon  the  top  of  the 
stone  wall,  and  must  close  with  it, 
to  which  the  bottom  of  the  spars 
are  fastned  ;  in  timber  buildings 
in  the  South,  it  is  called  the 
rasen,  or  resen,  or  resening. 

Parrock,  sb.  septum,  prope 
domum,  [a  paddock].  A.S. 
pearruc,  pearroc,  saltus,  sep- 
tum. Undo  vox  hodierna  park. 
— Nicholson. 

Partlets,  sb.  pi.  ruffs,  or  bands 
for  women.  Chesh.  Vetus  vox 
(inquit  Skinnerus)  pro  sudario, 
praesertim  quod  circa  collum  ges- 
tatur,  &c. 

Pash,  sb.  '  a  mad  pash,'  a  mad- 
brain.  Chesh. 

Pat.     See  Spaclct. 

Pate,  sb.  a  brock  or  "badger  ;  it  is 
also  a  general  word  for  the  head. 

Peale,  v.  'peale  the  pot,'  cool  the 
pot. 

Peat,  sb. ;  peat  in  the  North  is 
used  for  turf  digged  out  of  pits, 
and  turf  appropriated  to  the  top- 
turf,  or  sod ;  but  in  Cambridge, 
&c.  peat  goes  by  the  name  oi 
turf.  Of.  p.  7,  1.  9. 

Peed,  adj.  blind  of  one  eye  ;  '  he 
pees,'  he  looks  with  one  eye. 

Peevish,  adj.  witty,  subtil. 

Pelt,  sb.  a  skin  ;  spoken  chiefly 
of  sheeps  skins  when  the  wooll  is 
off ;  from  pellis,  Lat.  The  pelt- 
rot  is  when  sheep  die  for  poverty 
or  ill  keeping.  Pelt  is  a  wore 
much  used  in  falconry  for  the 
skin  of  a  fowl  stuft,  or  the  car- 
case itself  of  a  dead  fowl,  to  throw 
out  to  a  hawk. 

Pcnbauk,  sb.  a  beggers  can. 


Penstocks,  sb.  pi   flud-gatos. — 

Mare's  note,  Eay  (2). 
Pet,  and  Pet-lamb,  sb.  a  cade 

lamb. 
Pettle,  adj.  pettish.    Var.  Dial. 

See  Goppish. 
Pick,   for  Pitch.   E.    Ybrktti.— 

Brokesby's     Observations ;      v. 

Postscript,  p.  7,  1.  28. 

Picle.     See  Pingle. 

Pifle,  v.  to  filch. 

Piggin,  sb.  a  little  pail  or  tub, 
with  an  erect  handle.  See  Col- 
lock  and  Noggin. 

Pin-cod.     See  Cod. 

Pin-panniebly,  adj.  '  a  pin-pan- 
niebly  fellow ; '  a  covetous 
miser,  that  pins  up  his  panniers 
or  baskets. 

Pine,  sb.  f  it's  pine  to  tell,'  it  is 
difficult  to  tell;  ab  A.S.  pin. 

Pingle,  sb.  a  small  croft  or  picle. 

Plash.     See  Pulk. 

Play,  v.  to  boyl.  Eay's  Pref.,  p. 
4, 1.  30.  See  Gloss.  B.  16. 

Pleach,  v.  to  pleach  a  hedge,  to 
cut  a  quickset  hedge  so  that  the 
hawthorn  or  trees,  etc.  lye  slop- 
ing and  make  a  good  close  fence. 
Salop. — See  Plash  in  Skinner. — 
More's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Pleck,  sb.  a  place.  YorJcsh.  Lane.  ; 
ab  A.S.  plcece,  a  street,  a  place. 

Poke,  sb.  a  sack  or  bag.  It  is  a 
general  word  in  this  sense  all 
over  England,  tho'  mostly  used 
ludicrously,  as  are  gang  and  keal, 
&c.,  because  borrowed  of  the 
Northern  people.  Hence  pocket, 
a  little  poke ;  and  the  proverbs, 
'  To  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,'  and, 
'When  the  pig  is  profer'd,  hold 
ope  the  poke.'  Mr  Brokesby  in- 
forms me,  that  with  them  in  the 
East  Biding  of  ForA-sfo're,  the  word 
sack  is  appropriated  to  a  poke 
that  holds  four  bushels ;  and 
that  poke  is  a  general  word  for  all 
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measures ;   hence  a  met-po&c,  a 
three-bushel  poke,  &c. 

Poops,  sb.  pi.  gulps  in  drinking. 

Popple,  sb.  cockle.  [I.  e.  corn- 
cockle ;  see  Atkinson's  Cleveland 
Glossary.] 

Porr,  6-6.  a  glasier  or  plummer ; 
a  salamander. — Tomlinson. 

Pot-cleps,  sb.  pi.  pot-hooks ;  from 
dip  or  dap,  because  they  dap  or 
catch  hold  of  the  pot.  —  Tom- 
linson. See  Kilps. 

Pot-scars.    See  Scarre. 

Pote,  v.  '  to  pote  the  cloaths  off,' 

to  kick  all  off;  to  push,  or  put 

out,  from  the  French  pousser  or 

poser,  puhare  or  ponere,  to  put. 

[No  ;  Welsh  pwtio,  to  poke.  J 
Prattily,  adv.  softly. 
Prich,  sb.  thin  drink. 
Princock,    sb.   a    pert,    forward 

fellow;  v.  Skinner. 
Pubble,   adj.   fat,  full;    usually 

spoken  of   corn,  fruit,  and  the 

lie.     It  is  opposite  to  fantome, 

q.v. 
Pulk,    sb.    a    hole    of    standing 

water ;  is  used  also  for  a  slough 

or  plash  of  some  depth. 
Purl,    sb.    cow-dung    dryed   for 

feweL  North.— MS.  note,  Eay  (1). 
Puttock  candle,  sb.  the  least  in 

the    pound,    put    in     to  make 

weight. 

Quest,  sb.  '  the  quest  of  an  oven,' 
the  side  thereof.  Pies  are  said  to 
be  quested,  whose  sides  have  been 
crushed  by  each  other,  or  so 
joyned  to  them  as  thence  to  be 
less  baked. 

Quillet,  sb.  a  furrow. — More's 
note,  Eay  (2).  See  SiJce. 

Race,    sb.   runnet,    or    renning. 

Hence  racy,  spoken  of  wine. 
Rack,  Reck,  v.  to  care;  'never 

rack   you,'    i.  e.    take    you   no 


thought  or  care.  From  the 
ancient  Saxon  word  recc,  care, 
and  reccan,  to  care  for.  Chaucer 
hath  recketh,  for  careth.  Hence 
retchless  and  retchlessness,  for 
careless,  and  carelessness ;  as  in 
the  Saxon. 

Radlings,  sb.  pi.  windings  of  the 
wall. 

Rait,  v.  '  to  rait  timber,'  and  so 
['  to  raif]  flax  and  hemp,'  to  put 
it  into  a  pond  or  ditch,  to  water 
it,  to  harden  or  season  it. 

Rame,  v.  to  reach ;  perchance 
from  rome.  [No ;  cf.  Icel.  hrem- 
ma,  to  clutch.]  See  Beam. 

Rase.    See  Shim. 

Rash,  adj.  it  is  spoken  of  corn  in 
the  straw,  that  is  so  dry  that  it 
easily  durses  out,  or  falls  out  ol 
the  straw  with  handling  it. 

Rauk,  v.  to  scratch.  '  A  rank 
with  a  pin.7  Perchance  only  a 
variation  of  dialect  for  rake. 

Ream,  v.  to  stretch  out  the  hand 
to  take  anything  ;  to  reach  after ; 
Hickes.— Bay's  Pref.,  p.  5,  1.  3. 
See  Rame. 

Ream-penny,  sb.  quasi  Eome- 
penny,  which  was  formerly  paid 
from  hence  to  Some;  Peter-pence. 
'He  reckons  up  his  ream-pen- 
nies,' that  is,  tells  all  his  faults. 

Reckans,  sb.  pi.  hooks  to  hang 
pots  or  kettles  on,  over  the  fire. 

Redshanks,  sb.  arsmart.  [Poly- 
gonum  hydropiper.~\ 

Reek,  sb.  [smoke.].  "With  us  [in 
the  South^]  it  signifies  not  a 
smoak,  but  a  steam  arising  from 
any  liquor  or  moist  thing  heated. 
—Pref.,  p.  3,  1.  45.  See  Hooky. 

Reek,  v.  to  wear  away.  (  His  sick- 
ness will  reek  him ; '  that  is,  so 
wast[e]  him  as  to  kill  him. 

Reem,  v.  to  cry ;  Lancashire  ;  ab 
A.S.  hrceman,  plorare,  clamare, 
ejulare,  to  weep  with  crying  and 
bewailing,  hrearn,  ejulatus. 
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Rsjumble,  v.  as  'it  rejumUes 
upon  my  stomach,'  Lincolnshire. 
Fr.  H  regimbe  sur  mon  estomac, 
i.  e.  calcitrat.  Sic  autem  dicimus 
ubi  cibus  in  ventriculo  fluctuat 
et  nauseam  parit,  &c.,  Skinner. 

Remble,  v.  to  move,  or  remove. 
Lincoln.,  v.  Skinner. 

Render,  v.  to  separate,  disperse, 
&c.  Til  render  them,'  spoken 
of  separating  a  company.  Per- 
chance from  rending,  per  para- 
gogen. 

Rennish,  adj.  furious,  passionate ; 
'  a  rennish  Bedlam.' 

Renty,  adj.  handsome,  well- 
shaped,  spoken  of  horses,  cows, 
&c. 

Reouse,  v.  to  commend,  praise; 
Hickes.— Kay's  Pref.,  p.  5,  1.  5. 
See  Reuze,  Ruze. 

Reul,  v.  to  be  rude,  to  behave 
ones  self  unmannerly,  to  rig.  'A 
reuling  lad,'  a  rigsby. 

Reuze,  v.  to  extol,  or  commend 
highly.  See  Reouse,  Ruze. 

Reward,  sb.  or,  '  good  reward,1  a 
good  colour,  or  ruddiness  in  the 
face,  used  about  Sheffield  in 
Yorkshire. 

Riddle-cake.     See  Bannock. 

Riding,  Rideing.  Three  York- 
shire Rideings,  i.  e.  tres  coinita- 
t&s  Eboracensis  districtus  sic 
dicti.  Forte  a  voce  A.S.  Zrihing, 
ejusdem  valoris.  V.  Not.  in  Vit. 
2Elfr.  E.  p.  74. — Nicholson.  [See 
Lye's  A.S.  Diet.  s.  v.  %rihinge.~\ 

Rig,  Rigsby.     See  Reul. 

Riggilt,  sb.  a  ram  with  one  stone. 
A  tup-hog  is  a  ram  of  one  year 
old:  a  gimmer-hog,  an  ewe  of  the 
same  age.  A  twinter  is  a  hog 
two  years  old. — Tomlinson. 

Rine,    v.  to    touch;    ab     A.S. 

hrinan,  to  touch,  or  feel. 
Ripe,  v.  diligentius  inquirere,  in- 

vestigare.  A.S.  hripan.— Nichol- 


son.    [He  probably  means  A.S. 
hriopan,  to  reap ;  cf.  Icel.  rz/a.] 
Ripple,  v. '  to  ripple  flax,'  to  wipe 
off  the  seed-vessels. 

Rooky,  adj.  misty;  a  variation 
of  dialect  for  reeky.  Reek  is  a 
general  word  for  a  steam  or 
vapour. 

Roop,  sb.  a  hoarsness. 

Rops,  sb.  pi.  guts ;  quasi  ropes, 
funes.  In  the  South,  the  guts  pre- 
pared and  cut  out  for  black-pud- 
dings or  links,  are  called  ropes. 

Rowt,  Rawt,  v.  to  lowe  like  an 
ox  or  cow.  The  old  Saxon  word 
hrutan  signifies  to  snort,  snore, 
or  rout  in  sleeping.  See  Mute. 

Rowty,  adj.  over-rank,  and 
strong;  spoken  of  corn  or  grass. 

Ruck,  v.  to  squat,  or  shrink 
down. 

Rud,  sb.  a  sort  of  blood-stone 
used  in  marking  sheep;  from  the 
red  colour. — Tomlinson. 

Rnncb.es,  Runchballs,  sb.  pi.  car- 
lock  [charlock]  when  it  is  dry  and 
withered. 

Runge,  sb.  a  flasket. 

Runnel,  sb.  pollard  wood ;  from 

running  up  apace. 
Rute,  v.  '  he  rutes  it,'  spoken  of  a 

child,  he  cries  fiercely,  i.  e.  he 

rowts  it,  he  bellows.    Chesh.    See 

Rowt. 

Ruze,  v.  abblandiri.  Danis 
roesglede,  jactantia.— Nicholson. 
[Dan.  roes,  praise;  rose,  to  praise.] 
See  Reuze,  Reouse. 

Rynt  ye,  by  your  leave,  stand 
handsomly.  As,  '"Rynt  you, 
witch,"  quoth  BesseLocket  to  her 
mother ; '  Proverb.  Cheshire. 

Sackless,  adj.  innocent,  faultless, 
without  crime  or  accusation;  a 
pure  Saxon  word,  from  the  noun 
sac,  sacu,  a  cause,  strife,  suit, 
quarrel,  &c.,  and  the  proposition 
[suffix]  leas,  without. 
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Sad,  adj.  heavy ;  spoken  of  bread 
that  rises  not,  and  the  like. — 
Ray's  Pref. ;  p.  4,  L  1. 

Saghe,  sb.  i.  e.  a  saw. 

Saim,  sb.  (which  we  sometimes 
pronounce  seame  [seem  ?]  ).  It 
signifies  not  only  goose-grease, 
but  in  general  any  kind  of 
grease  or  sewet  or  oil,  where- 
with our  clothiers  anoint  or  be- 
smear their  wool  to  make  it  run 
or  draw  out  in  spinning.  It  is  a 
general  word  in  most  countries. 
Welsh  saim,  grease,  of  the  same 
foundation  doubtless  with  the 
Latine  word  sebum. — Lloyd's 
Catalogue. 

Samme,  v.  'to  samme  milk,'  to 
put  the  running  to  it,  to  curdle 
it.  See  Earning  and  Race. 

Sark,  sb.  a  shirt. 

Sangh,  Sanf,  sallow.  [Probably 
a  sb.,  viz.  the  sallow,  salix.~] 

Saur-pool,  sb.  a  stinking  puddle. 

Scaddle,  adj.  that  will  not  abide 
touching ;  spoken  of  young 
horses  that  fly  out. 

Scafe,  adj.  wild ;  spoken  of  boys. 

Scarn,  sb.  stercus  bovinum,  vel 
vaccinum.  A.S.  scearn.  Hincque 
scarabseus,  A.S.  scearn-wibba ; 
Eoliano,  schearnwever.  Et  qui- 
dem  (sit  conjecturse  venia)  videor 
mihi  non  minima  in  voce  scara- 
bceus  vocabuli  nostri  skarn  ves- 
tigia decernere.  Quam  apposite 
enimredderentnostrates  '&skarn- 
bee '  ? — Nicholson. 

Scarn-bee,  Skarn-bee,  sb.  a  beetle. 
Nicholson. — See  Scarn. 

Scarre,  sb.  the  cliff  of  a  rock,  or 
a  naked  rock  on  the  dry  land, 
[not]  from  the  Saxon  carr,  cautes. 
This  word  gave  denomination  to 
the  town  of  Scarborough.  Pot- 
scars,  pot-sheards,  or  broken 
pieces  of  pots. 

Scatch,  v.  to  scotch  the  wheel, 
i.  e.  sufflamine  retineo;  vid.  suffla- 
mcn  ;  inde  Augusti  dictum,  Ha- 


terii  ingenium  sufilaminandum ; 
et  Juv.  Sat.  8. — More's  note,  Ray 
(2).  [See  Scotch  in  Hal.] 
Scaw,  sb.  ficus.  A.S.  sco. — 
Nicholson.  [A.S.  sco  means  the 
piles ;  Lye  explains  sco  by  ficus 
morbusJ] 

Scemmel,  sb.  scamnum  [a  stool]. 
A.S.  scamul,  sccemol,  et  scamol  ; 
Matth.  v.  35.  Unde  vox  hodi- 
erna  shambles.  Occurrit  et  apud 
Latinos  aliquoties  scamellum  pro 
scabellum ;  et  scamillus  apud 
Apuleium  et  V itruvium .  — Nichol- 
son. 

Seng,  sb.  umbra  [shade,  shelter]. 

A.S.  sciia. — Nicholson. 
Scrat,  sb.  an  hermaphrodite;  used 

of  men,  beasts,  and  sheep. 
Scratchings.  See  Greaves. 
Scrogs,  sb.  blackthorn. 

Scrooby  grass,  sb.  scurvy-grass. 

Var.  Dial. 
Sean,  sb.  a  kind  of  net,  Lincoln. 

Procul  dubio  contract,  a  Latino 

et  Gr.  sagena;  Skinner. 

Seaves,  sb.  pi.  rushes;  'seavy 
ground,'  such  as  is  over-grown 
with  rushes. 

Seeing-glass,  sb.  a  looking-glass. 

Seen,  or  Scene,  sb.  a  cowes  tet 
or  pap. — Mare's  note,  Ray  (2). 

Seer,  adj.  several,  divers.  '  They 
are  gone  seer  ways.'  Perchance 
seer  is  but  a  contraction  of  sever. 
[No ;  Icel.  ser,  separately,  separ- 
ate ;  lit.  for  oneself.] 

Segg'd,  callo  obductus.  A.S. 
secg,  callus. — Nicholson.  [A.S. 
secg  =  sedge ;  but  Lat.  callus  = 
hard  skin.] 

Sell,  pron.  self. 

Selt,  sb.  chance ;  '  it's  but  a  selt 

whether,'    it  is  but    a    chance 

whether.     Chesh. 

Semmit,  adj.  limber. 
Senfy,  sb.   sign,  likelyhood,  ap- 
pearance.    [Before  '  sign ',   the 
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first  ed.  inserts  'Not.',  and  the 
second  'not.';  most  likely  nota 
is  meant,  or  perhaps  Notts.] 

Sensine,  adv.  since  then.  Cumb. 
Var.  Dial. 

Setter,  v.  to  cut  the  dew-lap  of  an 
ox  or  cow,  into  which  they  put 
hellebor aster,  which  we  call  set- 
terwort,  by  which  an  issue  is 
made,  whereout  ill  humours  vent 
themselves. 

Setterwort.     See  Setter. 

Shafman,  Shafmet,  Shaftment, 
sb.  the  measure  of  the  fist  with 
the  thumb  set  up;  ab  A.S. 
scceft-mund,  semipes,  [i.  e.  six 
inches.] 

Shan,  sb.  shamefacedness,  Lin- 
coln.; ab  A.S.  scand,  confusio, 
verecundia ;  -item  abominatio, 
ignominia.  (Skinner.) 

Shandy,  adj.  wild. 

Sheal,  v.  to  separate,  most  used 
of  milk.  So  '  to  sheal  milk '  is  to 
curdle  it,  to  separate  the  parts  of 
it. 

Shear,  v.  '  to  shear  corn,'  to  reap 
corn. 

Sheathes,  sb.  pi.  fountains  of  salt 
water.  Chesh. — More's  note,  Bay 
(2). 

Shed,  sb. ;  '  no  shed,'  no  differ- 
ence between  things. 

Shed,  Shead,  v.  to  distinguish, 
Lane. ;  ab  A.S.  sceadan,  to  dis- 
tinguish, disjoyn,  divide,  orsever; 
Belgis  scheyden,  scheeden.  '  Shed 
liners  with  a  whaver ; '  [said  of] 
•winning  any  cast  that  was  very 
good,  i.  e.  strike  off  one  that 
touches,  &c.  Chesh.  See  Jtine. 

Shim,  sb.  the  shimm  or  rase  downe 
the  face  of  a  horse,  or  streake 
down  the  face. — More's  note,  Bay 
(2). 

Ship.     See  Wycli. 

Shippen,  sb.  a  cow-house;  ab  A.S. 
scypen,  stabulum,  bovile,  a  stable, 
an  ox-stall. 
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Shirt-band,  sb.  a  band.     Yorlmh. 

Shoe-whang,  sb.  corrigia  [a  shoe- 
tie.]  A.S.  sceo-frwang  [shoe-thong]. 
— Nicholson. 

Shoods,  sb.  pi.  oat-hulls;  Darbish. 

Shot-flagon,  sb.  '  the  shot-flagon,' 
or  '  come-again,'  which  the  host 
gives  to  his  guests  if  they  drink 
above  a  shilling.  Darbish. 

Shy.  See  South-country  Words. 
Used  also  in  the  North. — Hay's 
Pref. ;  p.  4,  L  31. 

Sib'd,  adj.  a-kin ;  '  no  sole  sib'd,' 
nothing  akin ;  '  no  more  sib'd  than 
sieve  and  riddle,  that  grew  both 
in  a  wood  together.'  Prov.  Chesh. 
Syb,  or  sybbe,  is  an  ancient 
Saxon  word,  signifying  kindred, 
alliance,  affinity.  [A.S.  sib.~] 

Sickerly,  adv.  surely;  a  Lat. 
secure.  [Cf.  Du.  zeker,  Or.  sicher, 
W.  sicr.~\ 

Side,  adj.  long ;  '  my  coat  is  very 
side,1  i.  e.  very  long.  Item, 
proud,  steep;  from  the  Saxon 
aid,  or  the  Danish  sid,  signify- 
ing long. 

Sike,  sb.  a  little  rivulet ;  ab  A.S. 
sich,  sulcus,  a  furrow,  (More  adds 
— quillet),  vel  potius  sulcus, 
aquarius,  lacuna,  lira,  stria,  elix, 
a  water-furrow,  a  gutter. — Som- 
ner.  See  Quillet. 

Sike,  adj.  such;  ' slice  a  thing,' 
such  a  thing.  Var.  Dial. 

Sile,  v.  '  to  site  down,'  to  fall  to 
the  bottom,  or  subside.  Lincoln. 
Port,  ab  A.S.  syl,  basis,  limen, 
q.  d.  adfundum  delabi. — Skinner. 
[Rather,  from  A.S.  sigan,  to  sink 
down.]  See  Soil. 

Sile-dish,  sb.  a  straining  or 
cleansing  dish.  See  Soil. 

Sizely,  adj.  nice,  proud,  coy. 

Skathe,  sb.  loss,  harm,  wrong, 
prejudice.  '  One  doth  the  skath, 
and  another  hath  the  scorn ; ' 
Prov. ;  ab  A.S.  scddan,  sceddian, 
Belg.  schdcdcu,  Tout.  schadent 
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Dan.  skade,  nocere.  'Add  skatli 
to  scorn,'  Prov.  of  such  as  do 
things  both  to  their  loss  and 
shame.  [Skinner  notes  Scath  as 
being  a  Lincolnsh.  word.] 
Skeel,  sb.  a  collock.  See  Colloclc. 

Skellerd,  adj.  warpt,  cast,  become 
crooked.  Darb. 

Skewish,  [skeuish]  adj.  apt  to 
start ;  said  of  a  horse  who  often 
shies. — MS.  note,  Eay  (1). 

Skime,  v.  to  look  a-squint,  to 
glee.  See  Gly. 

Slab,  sb.  the  outside  plank  of  a 
piece  of  timber  when  sawn  into 
boards.  It's  a  word  of  general 
use. 

Slam,  v. ;  to  slam  one,  to  beat  or 
cuffe  one  strenuously.  A  slam 
or  slim  fellow  is  a  skragged,  tall, 
rawboned  fellow,  the  length  of 
whose  arms  gives  him  the  ad- 
vantage of  striking  hard,  and 
therefore  such  are  noted  for  fisty- 
cuffs;  whence  slam  seems  to  be 
derived. — Tomlinson. 

Slape,  adj.  slippery;  vox  usati- 
tissima.  See  below. 

Slape-ale,  sb.  plain  ale  as  opposed 
to  ale  medicated  with  wormwood 
or  scurvy-grass,  or  mixed  with 
any  other  liquor;  Lincolnsh. 
Fortean,  licet  sensus  non  parum 
variet,  ab  alt.  slape,  quod  agro 
Lincoln,  lubricum  et  mollem 
signat,  i.  e.  smooth  ale;  hoc  a 
verbo  to  slip. — Skinner. 

Slat,  v.  '  to  slat  on,'  to  leek  on, 
to  cast  on,  or  dash  against.  See 
Leek. 

Sleak,  v. '  to  sleak  out  the  tongue,' 
to  put  it  out  by  way  of  scorn. 
Chesh. 

Sleek,  sb.  small  pit-coal. 

Sleek,  v.  i.  e.  slack,  to  quench,  or 
put  out  the  fire,  or  ones  thirst. 

Sleech,  v.  to  dip,  or  take  up 
water. 

Slete,  v.  '  to  slete  a  dog,'  is  to  set 


him    at    any    thing,    as  swine, 
sheep,  &c. 

Slim,  adj.  it's  a  word  generally 
used  in  the  same  sense  with  sly. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  slender- 
bodied,  and  thin-cloathed.  Lin- 
colnsh. a  Belg.  slim,  Teut.  scldimm, 
vilis,  perversus,  pravus,  dolosus, 
obliquus,  distortus;  Skinner. 

Slive,  v.  Lincolnsh.  a  Dan.  sl&bcr, 
serpo,  Teut.  schleiffen,  humi  tra- 
here :  hinc  et  Lincolnsh.  '  a 
sliverly  fellow,'  vir  subdolus, 
vafer,  dissimulator,  veterator. 
See  Sliven. 

Sliven,  adj.  idle,  lazy.  See 
Slive. 

Sickened,  Sleekened,  pp.  quasi 
slackened,  choaked,  as  a  fire  is 
choaked  by  throwing  water  upon 
it.  Var.  Dial. 

Slot,  v.  '  to  slot  a  door,'  i.  e.  to 
shut  it,  Lincolnsh.  a  Belg.  sluyten, 
Teut.  schliessen,  claudere,  occlu- 
dere,  obserare,  Belg.  slot,  sera, 
claustrum,  ferreum. 

Slot  [spelt  slotf]  sb.  pessulus  [a 
door-bolt.]  Lipsio,  inter  voces 
vett.  Gennanicas,  slott  est  sera. — 
Nicholson.  In  the  South,  we  have 
some  footsteps  of  this  word ;  for 
we  say  'to  slit  a  lock',  i.  e.  to 
thrust  back  the  bolt  without  a 
key. — Bay.  See  Slote. 

Slot.     See  Stowre. 

Slote,  sb.  '  the  slote  of  a  ladder 
or  gate,'  the  flat  step,  or  bar, 

Slough,  sb.  a  husk;  it  is  pro- 
nounced sluffe  [sluf  or  sluof ]. 

Slump,  v.  to  slip,  or  fall  plum 
down  into  any  wet  or  dirty  place. 

Smartle,  v.  to  smartle  away,  to 
wast[e]  away. 

Smidy,  sb.  a  smith's  shop ;  whence 
smidy-koom  [i.  e.  the  refuse  of  a 
smith's  shop;  coom  =  dust,  dirt]. 
Var.  Dial. — Tomlinson. 

Smittle,  v.  to  infect,  from  the 
old  Saxon  smittan;  and  Dutch 
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smetten,  to  spot  or  infect ;  whence 
our  word  smut . 

Smopple,  adj.  brittle;  as  'smopple 
•wood,'  'smopple  pie-crust,'  i.  e. 
short  and  fat 

Snape,  Sneap,  v.  to  check ;  as 
'  children  easily  sneaped ; '  '  herbs 
and  fruits  sneapt  with  cold  wea- 
ther.' It  is  a  general  word  all 
over  England. 

Snaste,  sb.  the  burnt  week  [i.  e. 
wick]  or  snuffe  of  a  candle. 

Snathe,  Snare,  v.  to  prune  trees; 
to  cut  off  the  boughs  of  ash,  or 
other  timber-trees ;  of  which  this 
word  is  used,  as  prune  is  of  fruit- 
trees.  See  Snithe. 

Sneck,  v.  'sneck  the  door,'  latch 
the  door  :  the  sneck,  or  snecket  of 
a  door  (according  to  Skinner) 
is  the  string  which  draws  up  the 
latch  to  open  the  door. 

Snee,  or  Snie,  v.  to  abound,  or 
swarm.  '  He  snies  with  lice,'  he 
swarms  with  them. 

Sneed,  or  Snead,  sb.  [the] 
handle  of  a  sithe  [scythe]. — 
Mare's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Snever,  adj.  slender;  an  usual 
word. 

Snever-spawt,  sb.  a  slender 
stripling.  See  above,  and  Spaut. 

Snite,  v.  to  wipe.  '  Suite  your 
nose,'  i.  e.  wipe  your  nose ;  a 
Teut.  schneutzen,  Belg.  snutten, 
snotten,  nares  emungere,  Dan. 
snyder,  emungo,  &  snot  substan- 
tive ;  to  wipe  off  the  snot. 

Snithe,  adj.  '  a  snithe  wind ; '  vox 
elegantissima,  agro  Lincoln,  usa- 
titissima;  significat  autem  ven- 
tum  valde  frigidum  et  penetra- 
bilem,  ab  A.S.  anidan,  Belg. 
aneiden,  Teut.  schneiden,  scin- 
dere,  ut  nos  dicimus  '  a  cutting 
wind.' — Skinner.  See  Snathe. 

Snod,  Snog,  adj.  neat,  handsome; 
as,    'snogly  gear'd,'  handsomely 
drest.    '  Snog  malt,'  smooth  with 
5 


few  combs.  [Nicholson  adds] — 
Snod,  Isevis,  sequus  sine  nodo. 
A.S.  snidan  et  gesnidan,  dolare ; 
Belgis,  sniiden;  Willeramo,  sni- 
dan et  snithan. 

Snude,  sb.  vitta,  A.S.  snod. — 
Nicholson.  [Generally  spelt  snood' ; 
A.S.  snod,  a  fillet,  cap,  hood.] 

Snurles,  sb.  pi.  nostrils. — Tom- 
linson. 

So,  Soa,  sb.  a  tub  with  two  ears, 
to  carry  on  a  stang. 

Sock,  Plough-sock,  sb.  a  plough- 
share. 

Sod,  sb.  a  turf;  'I  will  dye  upon 
the  sod  ; '  i.  e.  in  the  place  where 
I  am.  Sods  are  also  used  for 
turfs  in  the  Midland  part  of 
England,  See  p.  7,  1.  9. 

Soil,  v.  '  to  soil  milk,'  to  cleanse 
it;  potius  'to  sile  it,'  to  cause  it 
to  subside,  to  strain  it.  See  Sile. 

Sool,  Sowle,  sb.  anything  eaten 
with  bread.  [Nicholson  adds] — 
Sool,  obsonium,  pulmentarium. 
A.S.  sufle  et  sufol;  Joh.  xxi.  5. 

Soon,  sb.  the  evening :  '  a  soonj 
at  even. 

Soss,  sb.  a  mucky  puddle. 

Sour-milk  [spelt  sower-milk],  sb. 
butter-milk;  sower  [i.  e.  sour] 
from  its  long  standing. — Tom- 
linson. 

Soutage,  sb.  baggage  for  hops,  or 
coarse  cloath. — More's  note.  Kav 
(2). 

Sowl,  v.  '  to  sowl  one  by  the  ears,' 
i.  e.  aures  summa  vi  vellere; 
Lincolnsh.  v.  Skinner;  [who  de- 
rives the  word  from  sow  /] 

Spackt,  adj.  'a  spacTft  lad,  or 
wench,'  apt  to  learn,  ingenious; 
[called]  pat  in  the  East  Biding 
of  Yorkshire. 

Spancel,  sb.  a  rope  to  tye  a  cows 
hinder  legs. 

Spane,  v.  'to  spane  a  child,'  to 
wean  it. 
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Spar,  v.  'to  spar  the  door,'  to 
bolt,  bar,  pin,  or  shut  it ;  ab  A.S. 
sparran,  obdere,  claudere.  This 
word  is  also  used  in  Norfolk, 
where  they  say,  '  spar  the  door, 
an  emis  he  come,'  i.  e.  shut  the 
door,  lest  he  come  in. 

Sparre,  Speir,  or  Spurre,  v.  to 
ask,  enquire,  cry  at  the  market  ; 
ab  A.S.  §pyrian,  to  search  out 
by  the  track  or  trace,  or  enquire, 
or  make  diligent  search. 

Spaut,  Spowt,  sb.  a  youth. 

Speer,  sb.  the  chimney-post. 
Chesh.  'Eear'd  against  the 
speer,'  standing  up  against  the 
chimney  -  post.  —  Welsh  yspyr, 
the  same ;  Lloyd. 

Spelck,  sb.  fascia  [a  splint].  A.S. 
spelc;  Kiliano,  spalcke.  Pas- 
toral xvii.  9 — fcset  sceap  fcset  J^ser 
ecancforad  wses  ne  spilcte  ge  fcset, 
i.  (exponente  F.  Junio)  ovem 
cujus  crus  fractum  erat  non  alli- 
gastis. — Nicholson.  [See  Sweet's 
ed.  of  Gregory's  Pastoral,  p.  122.] 

Spelder,  v.  to  spell. 

Spell,  or  Speal,  sb.  a  splinter. 

Spice,  sb.  raisins,  plums,  figs,  and 
such  like  fruit.  Yorksh.  Spice 
[derivatur]  a  species. 

Spruzing.     See  Brian. 

Staddle,  sb.  a  mark,  or  impression 
made  on  any  thing  by  somewhat 
lying  upon  it.  So  scars  or  marks 
of  the  small-pox  are  called  stad- 
dles.  Also  the  bottom  of  a  corn- 
mow,  or  hay-stack,  is  called  the 
staddle. 

Slang,  sb.  a  wooden  bar;  ab  A.S. 
stceng,  sudes,  vectis,  Teut.  stang, 
pertica,  contus,  sparus,  vectis. 
Datur  et  Camb.  Br.  ystang, 
pertica ;  sed  nostro  fonte  haus- 
tum.  This  word  is  still  used  in 
some  colleges  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge;  to  stang  scholars 
in  Christmas  time,  being  to  cause 
them  to  ride  on  a  colt- staff,  or 
pole,  for  missing  of  chappel. — It 
is  used  likewise  here  (in  the  East 


Eidingof  Yorkshire)  for  the  fourth 
part  of  an  acre,  a  rood.  —  Mr 
Urokesby. 

Stark,  adj.  stiff,  weary;  ab  A.S. 
sterc,  stearc,  rigidus,  durus; 
Belg.  et  Dan.  sterck,  Teut. 
starck,  yalidus,  robustus,  firmus; 
v.  Skinner.  [Du.  sterk,  G. 
stark.] 

Start,  sb.  a  long  handle  of  any- 
thing, a  tail,  as  it  signifies  in 
Low  Dutch;  so  a  redstart  is  a 
bird  with  a  red  tail. 

Staw'd,  pp.  set  ;  from  the  Saxon 
stow,  a  place,  originally  from 
[the  same  root  as]  static  and 
statuo.  Hence,  I  suppose,  stoiu- 
ing  of  goods  in  the  hold  of  a  ship, 
or  in  a  store-house. 

Stead,  sb.  is  used  generally  for  a 
place  ;  as,  it  lies  in  such  a  stead, 
i.  e.  in  such  a  place  ;  whereas 
elsewhere  only  in  stead  is  made 
use  of  for  in  place,  or  in  the 
room  of. 

Steak,  v.  'to  steak,  or  steiclc,  or 
steke  the  dure;  '  to  shut  the  door; 
a  Teut.  et  Belg.  stecken,  steken, 
to  thrust,  or  put,  to  stake.  [Du. 
steken;  cf.  A.S.  stician.~] 

Stee,  sb.  a  ladder.  In  the  Saxon, 
stegher  \_stceger}  is  a  stair,  gradus 
scalse,  perchance  from,  stee  [A.S. 


Steem,  v.  to  bespeak  a  thing. 

Steg,  sb.  a  gander. 

Stein,  Steven,  v.  idem,  [i.  e.  the 
same  as  steem,  q.  v.  N.  B.  Stein 
follows  Steem  in  ed.  1674.] 

Stemples,  sb.  pi.  transverse  pieces 
of  wood  [at  the  side  of  a  shaft  of 
a  mine]  ;  upon  these,  catching 
hold  with  their  hands  and  feet, 
they  descend  without  using  any 
rope.  Cardigansh.  —  Ray's  account 
of  Smelting  Silver;  p.  10,  at 
bottom.  See  Gloss.  B.  10  and  B. 
11. 

Stiddy,  sb.  incus  [an  anvil].  — 
Nicholson.  See  Stithy. 
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Stife,  adj.  '  a  stife  quean,'  a  lusty 
quean ;  stif,  in  the  old  Saxon,  is 
obstinate,  stiff,  inflexible.  '  Stife 
bread,'  strong  bread,  made  with 
beans  and  pease,  &c.,  which 
makes  it  of  a  strong  smell  and 
tast[e].  But  see  Stithe. 

Stithe,  adj.  strong,  stiff;  'stithe 
cheese,'  i.  e.  strong  cheese ;  ab 
A.S.  sti$,  stiff,  hard,  severe,  vio- 
lent, great,  strong. 

Stithy,  sb.  an  anvil ;  k  prsedict. 

A.S.  sti%,  rigidus,  durus.     Quid 

enim  incude  durius  ?      [Simply 

Icel.  ste&i,  an  anvil.] 
Stiven,    sb.    sternness  ; .  perhaps 

from  stiffe.     See  Stife. 

Stocks-bill,  sb.  [perhaps  a  mis- 
print for  storks-bill,  or  else  a 
corruption  of  it] ;  Geranium 
Robertianum. 

Stood,  adj.  cropt ;  sheep  are  said 
to  be  stod'd  whose  ears  are  cropt, 
and  men  who  wear  their  hair 
very  short. 

Stoop,  si.  cadus.  A.S.  stoppa; 
Belgis,  stoop.  —  Nicholson.  [He 
means  a  wine-stoup  or  flagon ; 
A.S.  stoppa,  a  pot,  cup;  Dutch 
stoop,  a  gallon.] 

Stoop,  Stowp,  sb.  a  post  fastned 
in  the  earth,  from  the  Latin  stupa. 
[Of.  Icel.  stulpi,  a  post,  pillar.] 

Storken,  v.  gelu  adstringi  [to  be 
stiff  with  cold.]  Videtur  non 
minimam  habere  affinitatem  cum 
Gothico  illo  gastaurknty,  quod 
occurrit  Marc.  ix.  18,  pro  fypai- 
virai.  Novimus  autem  gqpat'- 
viaOai,  apud  Hippocratem  alios- 
que,  non  arescere  solummodo  sed 
et  gelu  constringi  denotare. — 
Nicholson. — It  seems  to  me  to  be 
derived  from  stark,  stiff,  rigid; 
Eay.  [i.e.  he  agrees  with  Nichol- 
son.] See  Sturken. 

Stot,  sb.  a  young  bullock,  or  steer ; 
a  young  horse  in  Chaucer;  ab 
A.S.  steda.  [No  ;  A.S.  stotte.'] 

Stound,  ab.  q.  stand;  a  wooden 


vessel  to  put  small  beer  in.  Also 
'  a  small  stound,'  a  short  time. 
[The  latter  is  A.S.  8tund.~\ 

Stowk,  sb.  quasi  stalk,  Ihe  handle 
of  a  pail ;  also,  a  shock  of  twelve 
sheaves.  [(1)  Eng.  stalk;  cf.  A.S. 
stela  ;  (2)  A.S.  stoc.']  —  Welsh 
ystwc,  a  milking-pail ;  Lloyd's 
note. 

Stowre,  sb.  a  round  of  a  ladder ; 
a  hedge-stake.  Also,  the  staves 
in  the  side  of  a  wain,  in  which 
the  eve-rings  are  fastned,  tho' 
the  large  and  flat  ones  are  called 
slots. 

Strand,  sb.  a  shoar,  or  bank  of 
sand ;  whence  the  Strand  in 
London  ;  and  a  ship  is  said  to  be 
stranded.  General. — Kay's  Pref. ; 
p.  4,  1.  3. 

Strandy,  adj.  restive,  passionate; 
spoken  of  children.  Such  they 
call  strandy-mires. 

Strea,  sb.  straw.  E.  Yks. — 
Brokesby's  Observations ;  v. 
Postscript ;  p.  8,  1.  13. 

Streek,  v.  expandere  [to  stretch 
out].  A.S.  streccan. — Nicholson. 

Strike,  sb.  (  a  strike  of  corn,'  a 
bushel,  four  pecks ;  a  Teut. 
kornstreiche,  hostorium,  vel 
radius;  streichen,  hostorio  men- 
suram  radere,  cosequare,  com- 
planare.  [Cf.  Du.  strijken,  to 
smoothe.] 

Strom,  sb.  the  instrument  to  keep 
the  malt  in  the  fat.  [Misprinted 
srom  in  ed.  1691.  Fat  =  vat.] 

Stmnt,  sb.  the  tail  or  ruinp.  V. 
Skinner.  [Skinner  compares  A.S. 
steort,  a  tail,  which  is,  rather,  the 
original  of  start;  and  again,  he 
cites  the  Du.  stront,  stercus,  which 
is  more  to  the  point.] 

Strushins,  sb.  pi.  orts ;  from  de- 
struction, I  suppose.  We  use  the 
word  strushion  for  destruction.  '  It 
lies  in  the  way  of  strushion,'  i.  e. 
in  a  likelyhood  to  be  destroyed. 
— Mr  Urokesby. 
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Stunt,  adj.  stubborn,  fierce, 
angry.  Lincolnsh. ;  ab  A.S.  stunt, 
stultus,  fatuus,  &c.,  Skinner. 

Sturk,  sb.  a  young  bullock,  or 
heifer;  ab  A.S.  sty  re,  buculus. 

Sturken,  v.  to  grow,  thrive. 
Throdden  is  the  same,  q.  v. 

Succubation,  sb.  pruning  of  trees. 
— More's  note,  Bay  (2). 

Suff,  sb.  [a  trench,  furrow].  See 
Sike. — More's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Sump,  sb.  a  round  pit  of  stone, 
covered  over  with  clay  within. 
Cardigansh. — Ray's  account  of 
Smelting  Silver ;  p.  9. 

Swache,  sb.  a  tally;  that  which 
is  fixt  to  cloth  sent  to  dye,  of 
which  the  owner  keeps  the  other 
part. 

Swad,  sb.  a  cod,  siliqua;  '  apease- 
swad.'  Used,  metaphorically, 
for  one  that  is  slender ;  '  a.  meer 
swad.' 

Swale,  adj.  windy,  cold,  bleak. 

Swale,  Sweal,  v.  to  singe  or  burn, 
to  waste  or  blaze  away ;  ab  A.S. 
swcelan,  to  kindle,  to  set  on  fire, 
to  burn. 

Swang,  sb.  a  fresh  piece  of  green 
swarth  lying  in  a  bottom,  among 
arable  or  barren  land;  a  dool. 
See  Dool  in  South-country  Words. 
[Tomlinson  adds] — Swang,  locus 
paludosus,  or  part  of  a  pasture 
overflow' d  with  water,  not  much 
unlike  a  tarn  or  lough,  whence 
the  grass  by  the  superfluity  of  an 
oleaginous  moisture  degenerates 
into  course  [i.  e.  coarse]  piles, 
which  in  summer  (most  of  the 
water  being  exhal'd)  is  so  in- 
terwoven with  thick  mud  and 
slime,  and  the  piles  so  long  and 
top-heavy,  that  they  embrace 
the  surface  of  the  mud,  and  com- 
pose a  verdure  like  that  of  a 
meadow. 

Swarth,  sb.  the  ghost  of  a  dying 
man;  Cumb.  forte  ab  A.S.  siveart, 


black,  dark,  pale,  wan.    [Etym. 
doubtful.] 
Swathe,  adj.(f)  calm. 

Swathe  bauk,  sb.  a  swarth  [sic] 
of  new  mowen  grass,  or  corn. 

Swattle,  v.  '  to  swattle  away,'  to 
waste. 

Sweamish,  adj.  i.  e.  squeamish, 
used  for  modest. 

Sweb,  v.  to  swoon. 

Swelt,  v.  idem,  [i.  e.  to  swoon.] 
[Nicholson  adds] — Swelt,  deficere, 
to  sownd  [i.  e.  swoon].  A.S. 
sweltan,  mori;  Goth,  swiltan; 
Chaucero  swelt,  deficiens.  [Chau- 
cer has  swelte  =  I  faint,  0.  T. 
3703.] 

Swilker,  v.  '  to  swilker  ore '  [o'er], 
to  dash  over. 

Swill,  sb.  a  keeler  to  wash  in, 
standing  on  three  feet. 

Swine-greun,  sb.  a  swines  snout; 
a  Dan.  and  Island,  graun,  nasus, 
superius  labrum  [Icel.  gron,  a 
Up.]  Whence  our  English  word 
to  grin,  because  in  grinning  the 
muscles  of  the  upper  lip  are  con- 
tracted.— Tomlinson. 

Swinhull,  or  Swine-crue,  sb.  a 

hogs-stye. 

Swipper,  adj.  nimble,  quick ;  ab 
A.S.  swiper,  crafty,  subtle,  cun- 
ning, sly,  wily.  [See  geswiporllce 
in  Bosworth.] 

Swizzen,  v.  to  singe. 

Tab,  sb.  'the  tab  of  a  shooe,'  the 
latchet  of  a  shooe. 

Tabs,  sb.  pi.  childrens  hanging 
sleeves. — Tomlinson. 

Tabern,  sb.  a  cellar;  a  Lat. 
taberna.  [Lloyd  adds] — Welsh 
t<(varn,  an  ale-house;  a  word  in 
all  probability  borrowed  from 
the  Latine,  though  the  Irish  use 
it  in  the  same  sence. 

Tantrels,  sb.  pi.  idle  people  that 
will  not  fix  to  any  employment. 
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Tarn,  sb.  a  lake,  or  meer-pool ;  a 
usual  word  in  the  North. 

Taste,  [spelt  Tost]  v.  i.  e.  to  smell, 
in  the  North ;  indeed  there  is  a 
•very  great  affinity  between  these 
two  senses. 

Tave,  v.  to  rage.  Lincolnsh. ;  a 
Belg.  tobben,  toppen,  daven,  Teut. 
toben,  furere  (Skinner).  Sick 
people  are  said  to  tave  with  the 
hands  when  they  catch  at  any- 
thing, or  wave  their  hands,  when 
they  want  the  use  of  reason. 

Tawm,  v.  to  swoon. 

Teamful,  adj.  brimful;  having 
as  much  as  can  be  teemed  in ;  in 
the  ancient  Saxon  it  signifies 
fruitful,  abundant,  plentiful, 
from  team,  soboles,  fsetus,  and 
full.  [A.S.  tedm-full,  teemful, 
fruitful.] 

Ted,  v.  to  turn  mowen  grass. — 
More' s  note,  Bay  (2). 

Teem,  Team,  v.  to  pour  out,  to 
lade  out  of  one  vessel  into 
another.  Credo  a  Danico  tom- 
mer,  haurio,  exhaurio,  vacuo; 
tommer  autem  oritur  a  torn, 
vacuus;  v.  Skinner.  [Icel.  tomr, 
empty.] 

Teen,  adj.  angry;  ab  A.S.  tynan, 
to  provoke,  stir,  anger,  or  enrage. 
'  Good  or  fow  teen,''  good  or  foul 
taking;  Chesh. 

Temse,  sb.  a  fine  sierce,  a  small 
sieve ;  whence  comes  our  temse- 
bread.  Belg.  teems,  terns,  Fr. 
tamis,  It.  tamisio,  tamiso,  crib- 
rum. 

Temse-bread,  i.  e.  sifted  bread. 
See  South-country  Words,  and 
Bay's  Pref. ;  p.  4,  1.  31. 

Tent,  v.  to  tend,  or  look  to. 
Var.Dial.  Chesh.  Tilted thee, 
quoth  "Wood ;  if  I  cannot  rule  my 
daughter,  I'll  rule  my  good.' 
Prov.  Chesh. 

Thack,  for  thatch,  E.  Y7cs.- 
Brokesby's  Observations ;  v. 
Postscript;  p.  7, 1.  28. 


Tharcake.     See  Bannock. 

Tharm,s&.  guts  prepared,  cleansed, 
and  blown  up  for  to  receive  pud- 
dings; Lincolnsh.;  ab  A.S.  \>earm, 
Belg.  darm,  derm,  Teut.  darm} 
simpl.  intestinum  (Skinner). 

Theaker,  sb.  a  thatcher.  E.  Yks. 
— Brokesby's  Observations ;  v. 
Postscript,  p.  7,  1.  28. 

Theat,  adj.  firm,  staunch,  spoken 
of  barrels  when  they  do  not  run. 
Thew'd,  adj.  towardly. 

Thible,  Thivel,  sb.  a  stick  to  stir 
a  pot.  Also  a  dibble,  or  setting- 
stick, 

Thin  drink,  sb.  small  beer ;  cere- 
visia  tenuis,  whence  thin  is  [not] 
derived  [but  is  cognate  with  it.] 
—Tomlinson.  [Bay  adds] — The 
Low  Dutch  use  thick  beer  for 
strong  beer ;  though  to  say  the 
truth,  that  they  call  thick  beer 
is  properly  so,  very  thick  and 
muddy. 

Thirl,  v.  to  bore  a  hole,  to  drill. 
Lincolnsh.;  ab  A.S.  \>yrl,  ]>yrel, 
foramen ;  ]>irlian,  Belg.  drillen, 
perforare. — Skinner 

Thole,  v.  to  brook,  or  endiire; 
'  thole  a  while,'  i.  e.  stay  a  while. 
Derb.  Chaucer  hath  tholed,  for 
suffered ;  ab  A.S.  \>olian,  ejusdem 
significationis. 

Thone,  Thony,  mea  sententia, 
q.  thawn;  damp,  moist.  Skinner 
a  Teut.  tuncken,  macerare,  in- 
tingere,  deducit.  [Skinner  notes 
it  as  a  Lincolnsh.  word.  Cf. 
A.S.  K,  clay.] 

Thrave,  sb.  a  shock  of  corn,  con- 
taining twenty-four  sheaves ;  ab 
A.S.  threaf,  manipulus,  a  hand- 
ful, a  bundle,  a  bottle. 

Thrave,  v.  to  urge.  Lincolnsh.  ; 
ab  A.S.  \>rafian,  urgere  (Skin- 
ner). 

Threap,  Threapen,  v.  to  blame, 
rebuke,  reprove,  chide;  ab  A.S. 
frreapian,  ejusdem  significationis. 
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'To  threap  kindness  upon  one,' 
is  used  in  another  sense.  —  To 
threap,  with  us,  is  to  urge,  or 
press.  '  It  is  no  threaping  ware,' 
so  bad,  that  one  need  be  urged 
to  buy  it ;  Mr  Brokesby.  [Ni- 
cholson adds] — To  threep,  vehe- 
mentiusaffirmare;  A.S.  \>reapian, 
redarguere,increpare;  Chaucero, 
threpe.  [Ray  adds]  —  This  is 
entered  in  the  Collection,  but  not 
in  the  sence  of  vehement  affirm- 
ing, in  which  yet  it  is  used  even 
in  the  South,  in  that  common 
phrase — '  He  threap'd  me  down.' 

Thrippa,  v.  '  I'll  thrippa  thee,' 
I'll  beat,  or  cudgel  thee.  Chesh. 

Throdden,  v.  to  grow,  to  thrive, 
to  wax,  to  sturken.  See  Sturken. 

Throng,  adj.  'very  throng,'  busily 
employed.  See  p.  7,  1.  43. 

Thropple,  v.  to  throttle,  or  stran- 
gle. Var.  Dial.  Torksh. 

Thropple,  sb.  the  wind-pipe. 
Yorksh.  Dial. 

Throw,  v.  to  turn,  as  turners  do; 
ab  A.S.  \>rdwan,  quse,  inter  alia, 
to  wheel,  to  turn  or  wind,  signi- 
ficat. 

Thrntch,  v.  for  thrust ;  '  Maxfield 
measure,  heap  and  thrutch.' 
Prov.  Chesh. 

Thwite,  v.  to  whittle,  cut,  make 
white  by  cutting.  '  He  hath 
thwitten  a  mill-post  into  a  pud- 
ding-prick.' .  Prov.  [Not  from 
white,  but  from.  A.S.  \>witan,  to 
cut.]  See  Whittle. 

Tider,  or  Tidder,  or  Titter,  adv. 
soon,  quickly,  sooner.  From 
tide.  See  Astite. 

Tifle,  v.  to  turn,  to  stir,  to  dis- 
order anything  by  tumbling  in 
it ;  so  standing  corn  or  grass  is 
tifled  when  trodden  down. 

Till,  prep.  to.     See  Tull. 

Timorous,  adj.  by  the  vulgar  is 
here  used  for  furious,  or  passion- 
ate. 


Tine,  v.  to  shut,  to  fence ;  '  tine 
the  door,'  shut  the  door;  ab  A.S. 
ttfnan,  to  inclose,  fence,  hedge, 
or  teen. 

Tiny,  adj.  puny,  little ;  it  is 
usually  joined  with  little  as  an 
augmentative ;  so  they  say,  '  a 
little  tiny  thing.' 

Tipperd,     adj.     drest     unhand- 
somely. 
Titter.     See  Tider,  Astite. 

Too  too,  adv.  used  absolutely  for 
very  well  or  [very]  good. 

Toom,  Tame,  adj.  empty;  'a 
toom  purse  makes  a  bleit  (i.  e. 
bashful)  merchant.'  Prov.  Mani- 
festo a  Danico  torn,  vacuus, 
inanis.  [IceL  t6mr,  empty.] 

Toorcan,  v,  to  wonder  or  muse 
what  one  means  to  do. 

Toothy,  adj.  peevish,  crabbed. 

Torfet,  v.  mori  [to  die.]  A.S.  mil 
stanum  torfian,  ad  mortem  lapi- 
dare.  Vide  T.  Mareschalli  Ob- 
servat.  in  Evang.  Anglo-Sax, 
p.  546.  [In  the  text  of  John 
viii.  59.] 

Towgher,  sb.  a  dower,  or  dowry. 
Cumb. 

Tranty,  adj.  wise  and  forward 
above  their  age ;  spoken  of 
children.  The  same  with  aud- 
farand,  q.  v. 

Treenware,  sb.  earthen  vessels. 

Trinket,  sb.  a  porringer  ;  Chesh. 
from  Welsh  trdnked  [tranced.'] — 
Lloyd's  Catalogue;  and  see 
Counterfeits. 

Trouts,  sb.  pi.  curds  taken  off  the 
whey  when  it  is  boiled ;  a  rustick 
word.  In  some  places  they  call 
them  trotters. 

Tull,  (tun  is  pronounced  as  wool) 
[pronounced  tuol?]  prep,  to; 
'  I'll  go  full  'um  my  sen ; '  i.  e. 
I'll  go  to  them  myself. — MS. 
note,  Eay(l).  See  Till. 
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Turn,  v.  '  to  him  wool,'  to  mix 
wool  of  divers  colours. 

Tup-hog,  sb.  a  ram  of  one  year 
old. — Tomlinson.  See  Eiggilt. 

Twill,  sb.  a  spoole ;  from  quill. 
In  the  South  they  call  itwinding 
of  quills,  because  anciently,  I 
suppose,  they  wound  the  yarn 
upon  quills  for  the  weavers,  tho' 
now  they  use  reeds.  Or  else  reeds 
were  called  quills ;  as  in  Latin 
calami.  For  quills,  or  shafts  of 
birds  feathers,  are  now  called 
calami,  because  they  are  em- 
ployed for  the  same  use  of  writ- 
ing, which  of  old  reeds  only  were, 
and  to  this  day  are,  in  some 
parts  of  the  world.  The  word 
pen,  now  used  for  the  instrument 
we  write  with,  is  no  other  than 
the  Latin  penna,  which  signifies 
the  quill  or  hard  feather  of  any 
bird,  and  is  a  very  proper  word 
for  it,  because  our  pens  are  now 
made  of  such  quills,  which,-  as  I 
said,  were  anciently  made  of 
reeds. 

Twinter,  sb.  a  hog  [i.  e.  young 
sheep]  two  years  old. — Tomlin- 
son. See  Riggilt  and  Hog. 

Twitter,  v.  to  tremble  ;  a  Teut. 
zittern,  tremere,  utrumque  a  sono 
fictum.  This  is  a  word  of  gen- 
eral use.  '  My  heart  twitters.' 
'  To  twitter  thread,'  or  yarn,  is  to 
spin  it  uneven,  generally  used 
also  in  this  sense.  [For  zittern 
Kay  has  tittern,  but  he  is  copy- 
ing from  Skinner,  who  has  zit- 
tern. Skinner  notes  twitter  as 
being  a  Lincolnsh.  word.  Cf. 
also,  G.  zwitschen.~] 

Tye-top,  sb.  a  garland. 

U-bach,  U-block,  &c.     See  Tu- 

bach,  &c. 

Umstrid,  adv.  astride,  astridlands. 

Uncouth,  adj.  absurd,  incongru- 
ous. General. — Pref. ;  p.  4, 1.  5. 

TTnheer,  adj.  impatient. 


Unleed,  or  Unlead,  sb.  a  general 
name  for  any  crawling  venomous 
creature ;  as  a  toad,  &c.  It's 
sometimes  ascribed  to  man,  and 
then  it  denotes  a  sly,  wicked 
fellow,  that  in  a  manner  creeps 
to  do  mischief,  the  very  pest  of 
society. — Tomlinson.  [Nicholson 
has  '  unlead,  nomen  opprobiii,' 
and  refers  to  Goth,  unleds,  poor.] 

Unsel,  sb.  nomen  opprobriosum. 
Goth,  sels  est  bonus;  unsels, 
malus.  A.S.  unswlig,  infcelix; 
Chaucero,  selines,  fcelicitas.  — 

Nicholson. 

Upsetting1  time.  [In  the  list  of 
South-country  Words,  Hay  says] 
— Footing  time,  Norf.  is  the  same 
with  upsetting  time  in  Yorkshire, 
when  the  puerpera  gets  up. 

Ure,  sb.  udder. 

Urled,  Urling  ;  '  to  be  urled '  is 
spoken  of  such  [persons]  as  do 
not  grow.  Hence  an  urling,  a 
little  dwarfish  person.  In  the 
South  they  call  such  knurles. 

Vinerous,  adj.  hard  to  please. 

Waar.     See  Weir. 

Wad,  sb.  black  lead.  Cumber- 
land.— Tomlinson.: — Wad,  oleas- 
trense,  nigrica  fabiilis;  Doct. 
Merret.  Aliis,  pnigitis,  black 
lead.  A.S.  wad,  sandyx. — Nichol- 
son. [A.S.  wad  =  woad. 

Walker,  sb.  a  fuller ;  a  waHc- 
mill,  a  fulling-mill ;  a  Belg. 
walcker,  fullo ;  hoc  a  verb. 
Belg.  walcken,  It.  gualcare, 
pannos  premere,  calcare;  Teut. 
walcken,  pannum  polire,  omnia 
credo  a  Lat.  calcare  [!] — Skinner. 

Walling,  i.  e.  boyling ;  it  is  now 
in  frequent  use  among  the  salt- 
boylers  at  Northwych,  Nampt- 
wych,  &c.  See  Lead-walling. 

Wally,  v.  to  coquer,  [i.  e.  cocker,] 
or  indulge. 
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Walsh,  adj.  insipid,  fresh,  \vater- 
ish  ;  in  the  South  we  say  wal- 
louish,  meaning  somewhat  nau- 
seous.— [Tomlinson  suggests  two 
etymologies,  hoth  wrong,  hut 
adds  the  illustration  '  welsh  pot- 
age,'  insipid  potage.] 

Walt,  v.  to  totter,  or  lean  one 
way,  to  overthrow ;  from  the  old 
Saxon  wceltan,  to  tumble,  or 
rowl,  whence  our  weltring  in 
blood  •  or  rather  from  the  Saxon 
wealtian,  to  reel,  or  stagger. 

Wang-tooth,  sb.  the  jaw-tooth ; 
ab  A.S.  wang,  wong,  mandibula ; 
wong-t6%,  dens  caninus. 

Wankle,  adj.  limber,  flaccid, 
ticklish,  fickle,  wavering. 

Want,  sb.  a  mole ;  ab  A.S.  wand, 
talpa. 

War,  adj.  worse ;  lwar  and  war,' 
worse  and  worse.  Var.  Dial. 

War,  Wane ;  beware ;  as  '  war 
heads,'  or  '  war  horns.'  General. 
—Bay's  Pref. ;  p.  4, 1.  6. 

Warch,  or  Wark,  v.  to  ake,  to 
work;  ab  A.S.  wearc,  dolor; 
utrumque  a  work. 

Ware,  v.  '  to  ware  one's  money,' 
to  bestow  it  well,  to  lay  it  out  in 
ware.  [Lloyd  adds]  —  Welsh 
gwarrio  \_gwario~]  to  spend  mony ; 
which,  according  to  the  propriety 
of  the  Welsh,  becomes  sometimes 
warrio;  e.  g.  Eu  a  warriodh  ei 
goron,  he  spent  his  crown. 

Warisht,  adj.  that  hath  con- 
quered any  disease,  or  difficulty, 
and  is  secure  against  the  future ; 
also,  well  stored,  or  furnished. 

Warp,  v.  to  lay  eggs ;  a  hen 
warps.  The  same  with  wary. 
See  Wary;  see  also  Mouldwarp. 

Warstead,  sb.  used  in  that  sense, 
[i.  e.  a  ford;  see  Wath,  which 
precedes  Warstead  in  Eay.  He 
adds — quasi  waterstead  ;  but  he 
should  have  said — quasi  wath- 


Wary,  v.  i.  e.  to  lay  an  egg.    See 

Warp. 
Wary,  v.  to  curse.  Lancash.  ;  ab 

A.S.  wyrigan,  execrari,  diris  de- 

vovere. 

Wa's  me,  woe  is  me.    Var.  Dial. 

Wath  [misspelt  wartli  by  Kay], 
sb.  a  water-ford.  [Eay  adds — '  I 
find  that  wartli  in  the  old  Saxon 
signifies  the  shoar.'  He  means 
A.S.  waro%,  but  that  is  a  different 
word.  Of.  A.S.  weft,  a  ford.  Ni- 
cholson has  more  correctly]  — • 
Wath,  vadum.  A.S.  wad,  quod 
a  wadan,  transire;  Kiliano, 
wadden  et  wceden.  V.  Vossii 
Etymol.  in  voce  vado,  et  vadum. 

Wauds,  sb.  pi.  wolds  ;  thus  the 
ridge  of  hills  in  the  East,  and 
part  of  the  North  Hiding  of 
Yorkshire  is  called ;  and  some- 
times the  country  adjoining  is 
called  the  wauds. — Brokesby's 
Observations ;  v.  Postscript,  p.  7. 

Way-bit,  sb.  a  little  piece,  a  little 
way ;  '  a  mile  and  a  way-hit.'' 
Yorksh. 

Way-bread,  sb.  plantain ;  ab 
A.S.  weg-brcede,  so  called  because 
growing  everywhere  in  streets 
and  ways.  [A.S.  broede  means 
that  which  spreads  out,  from  brdd, 
broad  •  nothing  to  do  with 
bread.] 

Wea  worth  you;    woe    betide 

you. 

Weaky,  adj.  moist. 
Wealling.       See     Lead-walling 

[and  Walling-']. — M ore's  note,  Eay 

(2). 

Wear,  v.  '  to  wear  the  pot,'  to 
cool  it. 

Weat,  v.  'to  weat  the  bead,'  to 
look  it,  v.  g.  for  lice. 

Weel,  [spelt  weell]  v.  eligere, 
[to  choose.]  Germanis  welen 
[wahleri] ;  Belgis  vet.  waele  et 
Danis  hodiernis  vaal,  electio. 
Yide  GL  F.  Junii  Gloss.  Goth,  in 
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voce  Walgan. — Nicholson.  [Burns 
spells  it  wale.~\ 

Weel,  sb.  a  whirl-pool ;  Lancash.  ; 
ab  A.S.  wcel,  vortex  aquarum. 

Weet,  [spelt  Weat]  v.  scire  [to 
know,  to  wit.] — Nicholson.  [Bay 
adds] — it  seems  to  differ  from 
wote  only  in  dialect ;  [the  fact 
being  that  wit  is  the  infinitive 
mood,  but  wot  the  present  tense.] 

Weet,  Wite,  adj.  nimble,  swift, 
[wight] ;  used  also  in  the  South. 

Weir,  Waar,  sb.  sea-wrack,  alga 
marina.  Northumberland.  From 
the  old  Saxon  waar,  alga  marina, 
fucus  marinus.  The  Thanet  men 
(saith  Somner)  call  it  wore  or 
woore. 

Welk,  v.  '  mown  grass  welks,'  that 
is,  dries  in  order  to  becoming 
hay.  To  wilt ,  for  wither,  spoken 
of  green  herbs  or  flowers,  is  a 
general  word. 

Wellaneer,  interj.  alas.          „ 

Wellaway,  interj.  hen!  A.S.  wa 
la  wd. — Nicholson. 

Welter,  v.  to  goe  aside,  or  heavily, 
as  women  with  child,  or  fat 
people ;  from  the  old  Saxon 
wealtian,  to  reel,  or  stagger;  or 
else  from  the  Saxon  weltan,  to 
tumble  or  rowl,  whence  weltering 
in  blood.  See  Walt. 

Wend,  v.  to  go. 

Wented,  pp.  acid ;  a  little 
changed;  spoken  of  wort.  Gen- 
eral.— Bay's  Pref. ;  p.  4,  1.  7. 

Westy,  adj.  dizzy,  giddy. 

Whang,  sb.  lorum  [a  thong.]  A.S. 

\>wang.        See      Shoe-ivhang.  — 

Nicholson. 
Wharre,  sb.  crabs :   '  as  sour  as 

wharre,'  [as  sour  as  crab-apples.] 

Cheshire. 

Wheady,  adj.  '  a  wTieady  mile,' 
a  long  mile,  a  mile  longer  than 
it  seems  to  be.  Used  in  Shrop- 
shire. [More  repeats  this  in  the 
form]  —  a  wheady  mile,  that 


seems  short  and    proves   long. 
Salop. 

Wheam,  Wheem,  adj.  near,  close, 
so  as  no  wind  can  enter  it :  also 
very  handsome  and  convenient 
for  one :  as,  '  it  lies  wheem  for 
me ; '  Chesh.  ;  ab  A.S.  gecweme, 
grateful,  acceptable,  pleasant,  fit. 

Wheamow,  adj.  nimble :  '  I  am 
very  wheamow,  quoth  the  old 
woman,  when  she  stept  into  the 
milk-bowL'  Prov. 

Whee,  or  Whey,  s6.  anheifer.  The 
only  word  used  here  (in  the  East 
Biding  of  Yorkshire]  in  that  sence. 
See  Whye. 

Wheen-cat,  sb.  a  queen-cat : 
catas  foemina.  That  queen  was 
used  by  the  Saxons  to  signify  the 
female  sex,  appears  in  that  queen- 
fugol  [A.S.  cwen-fugeT\  was  used 
for  a  hen-fowl. 

Wheint,  adj.  'a  wJieint.  lad,'  q. 
queint ;  a  fine  lad :  ironice  dictum. 
Also,  cunning,  subtle.  Chesh. 
Var.  Dial. 

Whilk,  prnn.  quis,  quid,  utrum  ; 
Chaucero,  whilk;  A.S.  hwilc; 
Goth,  hweleiks;  Dan.  huilk;  Bel- 
gis  welk  ;  Scotis,  quilck. — Nichol- 
son. 

Whilk,  Wilk,  sb.  a  periwinkle  or 
sea-snail.  V.  Skinner.  [A.S. 
hwylca.] 

Whinner-neb,  sb.  a  lean,  spare- 
faced  man.  Whinner,  I  suppose, 
is  the  name  of  some  bird  that 
usually  builds  in  whins,  having  a 
slender  bill  or  neb. — Mr  Brokes- 
by.  I  rather  take  it  to  be  the 
name  of  some  bird  that  frequents 
the  waters. 

Whinnock,  sb.  a  wTiinnock  or  Jcit, 
a  pail  to  carry  milk  in. — Tomlin- 
son. 

Whirkened,  pp.  choaked,  stran- 
gled. 

Whisket,  sb.  a  basket,  a  skuttle,  or 
shallow  ped. 
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White,  v.  to  requite  ;  as,  '  God 
white  you,'  God  requite  you ; 
white  pro  quite,  quite  per  aphse- 
resin  pro  requite. — Chesh.  Var. 
Dial. 

White  coal,  sb.  wood  slit  into 
small  pieces,  and  dried  in  a  kiln 
for  that  purpose ;  [viz.  of  smelt- 
ing]. Gardigansh. — Bay'saccount 
of  Smelting  Silver  ;  p.  9. 

Whittle,  sb.  a  knife.     General. 

—Ray's  Pref. ;  p.  4,  1.  9. 
Whittle,  v.  '  to  whittle  sticks,'  to 

cut   off  the  bark  with  a  knife. 

General. — Bay's  Pref. ;  p.  4, 1.  8. 

Who  whiskin,  sb.  a  whole  great 
drinking-pot.  Who  being  the 
Cheshire  dialect  for  whole,  and 
a  whiskin  signifying  a  black-pot. 

Whoave,  v.  to  cover  or  whelm 
over.  'We  will  not  kill  but 
whoave ; '  Prov.  Chesh.  spoken  of 
a  pig  or  fowl  that  they  have  over- 
whelmed with  some  vessel  in 
readiness  to  kill.  Ab  A.S. 
hwolf,  hwealf,  a  covering  or 
canopy;  verb  hwealfian,  came- 
rare. 

Whook't    every    joint,    shook 

every  joint.  Chesh. 
Whreak,  sb.  a   cough ;  a  hauk- 

ing ,    screatio ;     Hickes. — Bay's 

Pref. ;  p.  5,  1.  2. 

Whune ;  '  a  wlmnej  pauci  [a  few.] 
A.S.  hwcen,  hwon,  aliquantum. 
Wyrcendra  huon,  operarii  pauci, 
in  Cod.  Cott.,  wyrcende  hwon,  in 
Cod.  Bush.,  Luc.  x.  2  ;  et  rursus, 
lyt  huon  gecoreno,  pauci  electi, 
Matt.  xxii.  14.  [See  Kemble's 
ed,  of  St.  Matthew  (A.S.  version) 
p.  169  ;  Skeat's  ed.  of  St.  Luke 
p.  107.] 

Whye,  sb.  juvenca  [a  heifer.] 
Danis  hodiernis  et  Scotis  quie. 
— Nicholson.  [Danish  qvie,  a 
heifer.]  See  Whee. 

Widdle,  v.  to  fret. 

Wiegh,  or  Waagh,  sb.  a  leaver, 


a  wedge  ;  ab  A.S.  wcege,  pondus, 
massa,  libra.  [More  likely,  A.S. 
wecg,  wcecg,  a  wedge.] 

Wigger,  adj.  strong.     '  A  clear- 

pitch'd  wiyger  fellow.' 
Wikes,  sb.  pi.  'the  wiltes  of  the 

mouth,'     the     corners     of    the 

mouth. 

Willern,  adj.  peevish,  wilful;  a 
Saxon  wilier,  willing.  [No  such 
word  as  wilier  in  Bosworth ;  cf. 
A.S.  willan,  of  one's  own  will, 
willingly.] 

Wind-berry,  sb.  a  bill-berry,  or 
whortle-berry. 

Windle  -  straws.  See  Wringle- 
streas. 

Wing-hinges.     See  Jimmers. 
Winly,  adv.  quietly. 
Winter-rig,  v.  ' to  winter-rig'  to 

fallow    land    in    the    winter. — 

More's  note,  Bay  (2). 

Wisket.     See  Whisket. 

Wite,  v.  to  blame ;  ab  A.S.  toite, 
poena,  mulcta,  q.  supplicium. 
Chaucer  useth  the  word  for  blame. 
'  You  lean  all  the  un'te  off  your 
sell,'  i.  e.  you  remove  all  the 
blame  from  yourself. 

With,  sb.  a  wreathed  stick. 
Salop. — More's  note,  Bay  (2). 

Withy  -  cragg'd,  [spelt  wliithy- 
craggd],  adj.  when  the  neck  is 
loose  and  pliant ;  from  the  withy, 
i.  e.  salix. — More's  note,  Bay  (2). 

Wizzle,  v.  to  get  anything  away 
slily. 

Wogh,  sb.  a  wall;  Lancashire; 
ab  A.S.  wag,  [wdh],  paries;  else- 
where in  the  North,  wogh  is  used 
for  wooll,  by  a  change  of  the 
dialect. 

Wonne,  Wun,  v.  to  dwell  :  to 
haunt  or  frequent :  as,  '  where 
won  you  ?  '  where  dwell  you  ? 
ab  A.S.  wunian,  gewunian,  habi- 
tare,  manere,  &c.  Y.  Skinner. 

Wonne,  [wun]  v.  aux.  will ;  as, 
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"where  wonne  you  goe."    Salop. 
— More's  note,  Ray  (2). 
Wood-wants,  sb.  pi  holes  in  a 
post  or  piece  of  timber;   q.  d. 
places  wanting  wood.  [?] 

Worch-bracco,  adj.  i.  e.  work- 
brittle,  very  diligent ;  earnest  or 
intent  upon  one's  work.  Var. 
Dial,  Chesh. 

Worried,  pp.  '  to  be  worried,'  to 
be  choaked.  Worran  [worian  ?] 
in  the  ancient  Saxon  signifies  to 
destroy  ;  in  which  sense  we  still 
say,  '  a  dog  worries  sheep.' 

Wreasel,  sb.  a  weaseL 

Wright,  sb.  is  the  only  word  in 
use  here  (East  Biding  of  YorJcsh.) 
for  a  carpenter. — Mr  Brokesby. 

Wringle-streas,  Wringle-straws, 
Windle-straws,  sb. pi.  i.  e.  bents. 

Wunsome,  adj.  comptus,  jucun- 
dus.  A.S.  winsum.  Willeramo, 
wunne  est  gaudium;  Kiliano, 
wonne.  Et  certS  nostratibus,  '  a 
wun  to  see,'  est,  visu  jucundum. 
[i.  e.  a  joy  to  see.] — Nicholson. 

Wych,  sb.  salt.  [Rather,  a  salt- 
work.]— More's  note,  Ray  (2) ;  he 
refers  to  Ray,  ed.  1674,  who  says 
— '  The  house  in  which  the  salt 
is  boiled  is  called  the  Wych- 
house ;  whence  may  be  guessed 
what  Wych  signifies,  and  why  all 
those  towns  where  there  are  salt- 
springs,  and  salt  made,  are  called 
by  the  name  of  Wych,  viz.  Nampt- 
wych,  Northwych,  Middlewych, 
Droitwych.  The  vessel  whereinto 
the  brine  is  by  troughs  conveyed 
from  the  brine-pit,  is  called  the 
ship.  It  is  raised  up  out  of  the 
pit  by  a  pump,'  &c.  See  p.  20. 

Wyte,  v.  and  s.  i.  e.  blame.  See 
Wite. 

Yance,  adv.  once.     Var.  Dial. 

Yane,  adj.  one. 

Yare,    adj.    covetous,    desirous, 


eager;  also  nimble,  ready,  fit, 
ticklish.  It  is  used  also  in  the 
South.  Parum  deflexo  sensu  ab 
A.S.  gearo,  Chaucero  etiam  yare, 
paratus,  promptus,  &c.  V.  Skin- 
ner. Spoken  of  grass  or  pas- 
tures, it  is  fresh,  green. 

Yate,  sb.  a  gate. 

Yaud,  sb.  a  horse,  a  jade.  Tories. 
Hickes.— Ray's  Pref.,  p.  5,  1.  7. 

Yeable  sea,  forte,  forsitan  [i.  e. 
it  may  be  so,  or,  possibly  so]. 
Vox  yeable  manifesto  orta  est  a 
Saxonico  gealle  [?],  potens.  Et 
proinde  yeable  sea  sonat  ad  ver- 
bum  potest  ita  se  habere ;  Scotis, 
able  sea. — Nicholson. 

Yeander,  adv.  yonder.  Var.  Dial. 

Yeardly,  adv.  valde  :  '  yeardly 
much  ; '  '  yeardly  great,'  that  is, 
very  great. 

Yeather,  sb.  vimen.  Eodor-bryce, 
in  LL.  Sax.,  sepis  fractio. — 
Nicholson.  [Ray  adds] — We  in 
the  South  use  this  word  in  hedges. 
fathering  of  hedges  being  bind- 
ing the  tops  of  them  with  small 
sticks,  as  it  were  wooven  on  the 
stakes. 

Yeender,  or  Eender,  sb.  the  fore- 
noon. Derbysh. 

Yell,  v.  to  cry  out  hideously,  to 
howl.  In  general  use. — Ray's 
Pref.,  p.  4,  1.  19. 

Yewd,  or  Yod,  pt.  s.  went ;  yew- 
ing,  going  [?]  ;  ab  A.S.  code,  ivit, 
iter  fecit,  concessit ;  he  went. 
Chaucero  yed,  yeden,  yode  ;  eodem 
sensu.  Spenser  also  in  his  Fairy 
Queen,  lib.  1,  c.  10,  st.  53 : 

He  that  the  blood-red  billows 

like  a  wall, 
On  either  side  disparted  with 

his  rod, 
Till  all  his  army  dry-foot  thro' 

them  yod. 

Speaking  of  Moses.  [The  form 
yewing  is  probably  a  mistake. 
The  quotation  is  inexact.] 
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Ynckling.     See  Inkling. 
Yoon,  sb.  oven  :  Far.  Dial. 
Yowfter,  v.  to  fester. 

Yu-batch,  sb.  Christmas-batch; 
yu-block,  or  yule-block,  Ch.ristm.as- 
block :  yu-gams,  or  yule-gams, 


Christmas-games :  ab  A.S.  ge- 
Tiul  :  Dan.  jule-dag,  natalis 
Christi.—  Skinner. 

Yuck,  v.  [to  itch]  ;  Line,  a  Belg. 
jeucken,  joocken,  Tent.  jiicJcen, 
prurire ;  jucken,  fricare,  scabere 
(Skinner). 


XVI.    RAY'S  COLLECTION  OF  'SOUTH  AND 
EAST-COUNTREY  WORDS.' 


Adhib,  s.  the  herb  eybright ;  a 
Fr.  Gal.  adib ;  vid.'  Guidon,  de 
Cataracta. — More's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Ails,  s.  pi.  [beards  of  barley]. 
Ess.  See  Awns,  in  Gloss.  B.  15. 

Alp,  vr  Nope,  s.  a  bulfinch.  I 
first  took  notice  of  this  word  in 
Suffolk,  but  find  since  that  it  is 
used  in  other  counties,  almost 
generally  all  over  England. 

Amper,  s.  a  fault,  or  flaw,  in  linnen 
or  woollen  cloath,  Suss.  Skinner 
makes  it  to  be  a  word  much  used 
by  the  common  or  countrey  peo- 
ple in  Essex,  to  signify  a  tumor, 
rising,  or  pustule  ;  ab  A.S.  ampre, 
ompre,  varix,  &c. 

Ancony,  s.  [a  mass  of  iron] ;  the 
figure  whereof  is,  in  the  middle, 
a  bar  about  three  feet  long,  of 
that  shape  they  intend  the  whole 
bar  to  be  made  of  it:  at  both 
ends  a  square  piece  [is]  left 
rough,  to  be  wrought  at  the 
chafery.  Suss. — Ray's  Account  of 
Working  Iron  ;  p.  14,  1.  28. 

Anewst,  adv.  nigh,  almost,  near 
hand,  about,  circiter.  Suss,  and 
other  places  of  the  West,  ab  A.S. 
on  neaweste,  prope',  juxta,  secus, 
near,  nigh :  a  praep.  on,  and 
neawest,  vicinia. 

Arders,  s.  pi.  fallowings,  or  plow- 
ings  of  ground.  This  is  also  a 
Northern  word. 

Argol,  s.  tartar,  or  lees  of  wine. 


Atter,  s.  matter,  pus,  sanies :  ab 
A.S.  after,  virus. 

Auk,  and  Ankward,  adj.  un- 
toward, unhandy,  ineptus,  &c. 
v.  Skinner.  This  is  a  word  used 
also  in  the  North,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  Mr  Brokesby. 

Bain,  adj.  lithe,  limber-joynted, 
that  can  bend  easily.  Suffolk. 

Barken,  or  (as  they  use  it  in 
Sussex}  Barton,  s.  a  yard  of  a 
house,  a  backside.  [Bay  quotes 
Skinner's  derivations  of  barken, 
viz.  from  vb.  to  bar,  or  from  A.S. 
beorgan,  or  from  A.S.  bcre,  bar- 
ley. It  is  clearly  A.S.  bere-tiin. 
N.B.  Skinner  notes  the  form 
barken  as  Wilts.'] 

Earth,  s.  a  warm  place  or  pas- 
ture, for  calves  or  lambs. 

Baven,  s.  brush-faggots,  with  the 
brushwood  at  length,  or  in  gene- 
ral, brushwood.  V.  Skinner. 

Bawnd,  ~Bown&,tumens [swollen]; 
as,  his  head  is  bownd,  his  head  is 
swoln.  Norf.  Hay's  Pref.,  p.  5, 
1.  23.  [Bawnd  is  one  of  Sir  Thos. 
Browne's  words.  Cf.  Icel.  bol- 
ginn,  swollen;  WyclifhasioZmm, 
bolnyd,  bollen,  bollun,  bollid,  all 
in  the  same  sense  :  Num.  v.  27  ; 
1  Cor.  v.  2;  Col.  li.  18;  2  Tim. 
iii.  5.]  See  Bown. 

Bayard,  adj.  '  a  bayard  horse,'  a 
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bay  horse.  Somersetsh. — MS. 
note,  Bay  (1). 

Beergood,  s.  yeast,  barm. — 
Bay's  Pref.,  p.  6,  1.  17.  See  Ooa- 
good. 

Bee-skip.    See  Skip. 

Behither,  adv.  on  this  side.  It 
answers  to  beyond.  Sussex. 

Behounc'd,  adj.  tricked  up  and 
made  fine;  a  metaphor  taken 
from  a  horse's  hounces,  which  is 
that  part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
cart-horse  which  lies  spread  upon 
his  collar.  Ironically  used.  Ess. 

Bideowe,  Norf.  (Sir  Thos. 
Browne).  To  bide  owe,  pcenas 
dare.— Bay's  Pref,  p.  6,  1.  2. 
[Uncertain  and  improbable ;  ob- 
solete.] 

Bigge,  s.  a  pap  or  teat.    Ess, 

Billard,  s.  a  bastard  capon.    Suss. 

[More  adds] — or  imperfect  capon. 
Bird,  s.  '  the  bird  of  the  eye,'  the 

sight  or  pupil.     Suff. 

Bishop,  .9.  the  little  spotted  beetle, 
commonly  called  the  lady-cow, 
or  lady -bird.  I  have  heard  this 
insect  in  other  places  called  a 
golden-knop;  and,  doubtless,  in 
other  countries  [sic]  it  hath  other 
names. 

Blandigo,  s.  a  short  stormy 
ehowr  of  rain,  used  in  some 
parts  of  Kent  and  Surry. — MS. 
note,  Bay  (1). 

Blighted,  pp.  '  blighted  corn,' 
blasted  corn.  Suss.  Blight,  idem 
quod  mi/ldew,  i.  e.  mel  roscidum, 
vel  roscida  qusedam  melligo,  quae 
fruges  corrumpit,  &c. — Skinner. 

Bloom,  s.  a  four-square  mass  [of 
iron]  of  about  two  foot  long. 
Suss. — Bay's  Account  of  Work- 
ing Iron ;  p.  14,  1.  24. 

Bogge,  adj.  bold,  forward,  sawcy. 

So  we  say,  '  a  very  bog  fellow.' 
Boine.     See  Bunny. 
Bostal,  s.  a  way  up  a  hill.    Suss. 


Bonds,  s.  pi.  i.  e.  weevils,  an  in- 
sect breeding  in  malt.  Norf. 
Suff.  Ess. 

Bown,  pp.  i.  e.  swelled.     Norf. 

Bownd.     See  Baicnd. 

Brank,  s.  buck- wheat.  Ess.  Suff. 
In  some  counties  of  England 
they  call  it  crap.  [More  adds] — 
a  C.  Br.  gwenith  ffrank,  French 
wheat ;  a  modern  word.  See 
Crap. 

Break,  s. '  a  break,'  i.e.  land  plow- 
ed the  first  year  after  it  hath  lain 
fallow  in  the  sheep-walks.  Norf. 

Bricken,  v.  to  bridle  up  the  head. 
A  rustick  word  corrupted  from 
bridle. 

Brim,  s.  l  a  sow  goes  to  brimme' 
i.  e.  to  boar.  Of  use  also  in  the 
North. 

Brine  it  hither,  bring  it  hither. 
Suff.  Var.  Dial. 

Brite,  v.  spoken  of  hops,  when 
they  be  over-ripe,  and  shatter. 

Brook  up,  v.  spoken  of  clouds; 
when  they  draw  together,  and 
threaten  rain,  they  are  said  to 
brook  up. 

Brutte,  v.  to  browse.     Suss. 

Buck,  s.  the  breast.  Suss.  It  is 
used  for  the  body,  or  the  trunck 
of  the  body ;  in  Dutch  and  old 
Saxon,  it  signifies  the  belly.  '  The 
buck  of  a  cart,'  i.  e.  the  body  of  a 
cart. 

Bucksome,  adj.  blithe,  jolly,  fro- 
lick,  chearly.  Some  write  it 
buxome;  ab  A.S.  bocsum,  obe- 
diens,  tractabilis,  hoc  a  verbo 
bugan,  flectere,  q.  d.  flexibilis : 
quod  eo  confirmatur,  quod  apud 
Chaucerum  buxumness  exponitur 
lowliness. — Skinner.  It  is  used 
also  in  the  North. 

Bud,  s.  a  weaned  calf  of  the  first 
year,  because  the  horns  are  then 
in  the  bud.  Suss. 

Buddie,  s.  a  vessel  made  like  to 
a  shallow  tumbrel.  Cardiyansh. 
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— Eay's  Account  of  Smelting 
Silver;  p.  10,  1.  20.  Also  used 
in  Cornw. — Eay's  Account  of  Pre- 
paring Tin,  [where  he  says  it  is] 
a  vessel  where  the  sand  and  earth 
is  washed  from  the  tin  by  the 
water  running  over  it ;  p.  12. 

Budge,  adj.  brisk,  jocund.  '  You 
are  very  budge.'  To  budge,  v.  is 
to  stir,  or  move,  or  walk  away,  in 
which  sense  it  is,  I  suppose,  of 
general  use.  See  Kedge. 

Bugge,  s.  any  insect  of  the  sca- 
rabwi  kind.  It  is,  I  suppose,  a 
word  of  general  use. 

Bullimong,  s.  oats,  pease,  and 
vetches  mixed.  Ess. 

Bullimony,  s.  the  same  as  bidli- 
mong ;  oats,  pease,  and  vetches 
mixed.  Ess. — Mare's  note,  Eay 
(2). 

Bumby,  s.  a  deep  place  of  mire 
and  dung,  a  filthy  puddle.  [Ac- 
cented on  first  syllable.  Ess.~\ 

Bunny,  sb.  a  swelling  [following] 
upon  a  stroke  or  blow  on  ihe 
head  or  elsewhere.  Norf.  We 
in  Essex  call  it  a  boine  on  the  head. 
Sunny  is  also  used  as  a  flattering 
word  to  children. — Eay's  Pref. ; 
p.  5,  U.  14,  19.  [This  is  one  of 
Sir  Thos.  Browne  s  Words.  See 
Bony  in  Prompt.  Parv.] 

Buttal,  s.  a  bittern;  a  Latino 
buteo.  In  the  North,  a  mire- 
drum. 

Buxom.     See  Bucksome. 

Caddow,  s.  a  jack-daw.  Norf. 
In  Cornwal  they  call  the  guil- 
liam  a  kiddaw. 

Cadma,  s.  the  least  of  the  pigs 
which  a  sow  hath  at  one  fare; 
commonly  they  have  one  that  is 
signally  less  than  the  rest ;  it  is 
also  called  the  whinnock. 

Camp,  v.  to  play  at  football. 
This  word,  for  this  exercise, 
extends  over  Essex,  as  well  as 


Norfolk     and     Suffolk.  —  Eay's 
Pref. ;  p.  5,  1.  40. 
Carpet-way,  s.  i.  e.  green-way. 

Carre,  s.  a  wood  of  alder,  or 
other  trees,  in  a -moist,  boggy 
place. 

Cart-rake,  s.  a  cart-track ;  in  some 
countries  called  a  cart-rut,  but 
more  improperly ;  for  whether  it 
be  cart-rake,  or  originally  cart- 
track,  the  etymology  is  manifest, 
but  not  so  of  cart-rut. 

Catch-land,  s.  land  which  is  not 
certainly  known  to  what  parish 
it  belongeth;  and  the  minister 
that  first  gets  the  tithes  of  it 
enjoys  it  for  that  year.  Norf. 

Cave,  v.  to  cave  or  cliaue,  with  a 
large  rake  to  divide  the  greater 
from  lesse. — Morels  note,  Eay  (2). 

Chafery,  sb.  [a  fire  in  a  forge]. 
Suss.  See  Finery. 

Chavish,  s.  a  chatting  or  pratling 
noise  among-a  great  many.  Suss. 

Cheese-lin,  s.  the  bag  wherein 
they  keepe  runnet  or  rennet  for 
cheese. — More's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Cbizzell,  s.  bran :    a  Teut.  Jcie- 

sell,  siliqua,  gluma.    Suss.    Kent. 

It  is  also  used  in  the  North.  [Cf. 

A.S.  ceosel,  gravel,    sand,   as  in 

Chisel-hurst.'] 
Chuck,  s.  a  great  chip.  Suss.    In 

other  countries  [counties]  they 

call  it  a  chunk. 

Church-litten,  s.  the  church-yard. 
Suss.  Wilt.  See  Litten.  [A.S. 
Ik-tun.']  V.  Skinner. 

Cledgy,  adj.  i.  e.  stiff.     Kent. 

Clever,  adj.  neat,  smooth,  cleanly 
wrought,  dextrous.  V.  Skinner. 
Of  use  also  in  the  North. — Also 
Norf.,  as  noted  by  Sir  Thos. 
Browne  ;  Eay's  Pref.  ;  p.  5, 1. 15. 

Cob,  s.  a  wicker-basket  to  carry 
upon  the  arm.  So  a  seed-cob,  or 
seed-lib,  is  such  a  basket  for  sow- 
ing. See  Leap. 
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Cob-iron,  s.  an  andiron.  Uss. 
Leicestersh. 

Cobweb-morning,  s.  a  misty 
morning.  Norfolk. 

Combe,  s.  a  valley,  (or  a  bill  or 
plain  between  valleys,  More's 
note);  Devon.  Corn.;  ab  A.S. 
comb,  a  0.  Br.  eoque  antique 
Q-allico  cwm,  unde  defluxit  Gal- 
lictun  recens  combe,  vallis  utrin- 
que  collibus  obsita. — Skinner. 

Coomb,  or  Conmb  of  corn,  half 
a  quarter,  (or  four  bushel,  More's 
note).  A.  FT.  comble;  utrumque 
a  Lat.  cumulus.  (Skinner).  [No ; 
but  from  A.S.  cumb.~] 

Cope,  v.  i.  e.  to  chop  or  exchange, 
used  by  the  coasters  of  Norf. 
Suff.  &c.,  as  also  Torksh. 

Cord,  sb.  '  a  cord  of  wood,'  4 
foote  breadth,  height,  and  length. 
More's  note,  Bay  (2). 

Cosset  lamb,  or  colt,  $c.  i.  e. 
a  cade  lamb,  a  lamb  or  colt 
brought  up  by  the  hand.  Norf. 
Suff.  This  word  Dr  Hammond, 
in  his  Annotations  on  the  New 
Testament,  p.  356,  Act.  cap.  7, 
derives  from  the  Hebrew  jTZ^Dp 
signifying  a  lamb.[!]  See  Pet- 
lamb  in  North-country  Words. 

Costard,  s.  the  bead.  It  is  a  kind 
of  opprobrious  word,  used  by  way 
of  contempt. 

Cothish,  Norf.  (Sir  Thos. 
Browne) ;  adj.  morose.  —  Bay's 
Pref. ;  p.  6,  1.  20.  [It  is  import- 
ant to  note  that  Bay  gives  only 
a  secondary  meaning  of  the  word ; 
the  common  and  original  sense  is 
that  given  by  Forby,  viz.  '  faint, 
sickly,  ailing.'  The  Prompt. 
Parv.  has  '  Cothe  or  swownynge, 
sincopa.'  Of.  A.S.  co<5a,  disease, 
sickness.] 

Cottrel,  s.  a  trammel  to  hang  the 
pot  on  over  the  fire.  Cornw. 
Devonsh.  Used  also  in  the  North. 

Countrey,  sb.  a  little  branch  [of 
a  main  load]  that  runs  from  it 


North  and  South,  and  to  other 
points.  Cornw. — Bay's  Account 
of  Smelting  Tin ;  p.  11,  1.  29. 

Coure,  v.  to  ruck  down,  ut  muli- 
eres  solent  ad  mingendum;  ab 
It.  covare,  Fr.  couver,  incubare, 
hoc  a  Lat.  cubare.  It  seems  to 
be  a  general  word.  [Bather, 
Welsh  civrian,  to  squat.] 

Cove,  s.  a  little  harbor  for  boats. 
West  Country.  Used  also  in  the 
North.  From  cavea.  [No;  but 
from  A.S.  co/a.] 

Cowl,  s.  a  tub.     Ess. 

Cowslip,  s.  that  which  is  else- 
where called  an  Oxeslip. 

Cragge,  s.  a  small  beer-vessel. 

Crank,  adj.  brisk,  merry,  jocund. 
Ess.  V.  Skinner.  It  is  used 
also  in  Yorkshire. — Mr  Brokesby. 

Crap,  s.  darnel,  Suss.  In  Worces- 
tershire and  other  countries  they 
call  buck- wheat  crap.  See  Brank. 

Cratch,  or  Critch,  s.  a  rack :  ni 
fallor,  a  Lat.  cratica,  craticula, 
crates. 

Crawly  mawly,  adv.  indifferently 
well.  Norj.  See  Frobly  mobly. 

Crible,  s.  course  [coarse]  meal,  a 
degree  better  than  bran :  a  La^ 
tino  cribrum. 

Crock,  s.  an  earthen-pot  to  put 
butter  or  the  like  in;  ab  A.S. 
crocca,  Teut.  krug,  Belg.  krogh, 
kroegh,  G.  Br.  crochan,  Dan. 
krucke,  olla  fictilis,  vas  fictile, 
urceus. — Skinner. 

Crock,  v.  to  black  one  with  soot, 
or  black  of  a  pot  or  kettle,  or 
chimney-stock.  This  black,  or 
soot,  is  also  substantively  called 
crock.  Ess. 

Crones,  s.  pi.  old  ewes. 

Crotch-tail,  s.  a  kite;  milvus 
cauda  forcipata. 

Cue.     See  Size. 

Culver,  s.  a  pigeon  or  dove;  ab 
A.S.  culfre,  columba. 
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Curtilage,   sb.    a    gateroome   or 
backside. — More's  note,  Bay  (2). 
Cutting-spade.    See  Spade. 

Dag,    s.  dew    upon    the    grass. 

Hence  daggle-tail  is  spoken  of  a 

woman  that  hath  dabbled  her 

coats  with  dew,  wet,  or  dirt. 
Dallops,  s.  pi.  patches  or  corners 

of  grass  or  weeds  among  come. — 

More's  note,  Eay  (2). 
Dare,  v.  'It  dares  me,'  it  pains 

or  grieves  me.   Ess.     Ab  A.S. 

daru,  signifying  hurt,  harm,  loss. 

Used  also  in  the  North. 


See 


Gloss.  B.  15. 


Dean,  sb.  a  din,  noise  ;  Ess. — 
—Bay's  Pref. ;  p.  4,  1.  16. 

Dere,  Norf.  Sir  Thos.  Browne. 
—Kay's  Pref  ;  p.  5,  1.  16.  [It  is 
a  little  uncertain  whether  this  is 
the  common  verb  to  dere,  mean- 
ing to  hurt  or  harm,  or  pain,  or 
the  adjective  dere,  with  the  sense 
of  dire,  sad.  The  former  is  Kay's 
conjecture,  who  refers  to  Dare 
above;  and  it  is  supported  by 
the  Prompt.  Parv.,  which  has 
'  derynge  or  noyynge,  nocumen- 
tum,  gravamen.'  The  latter  is 
Forby's  conjecture.] 

Dibble,  s.  an  instrument  to  make 
holes  in  the  ground  with,  for 
setting  beans,  pease,  or  the  like. 
Of  general  use. 

Pilling,  s.  a  darling,  or  best-be- 
loved child. 

Ding,  v.  to  sling.  -Ess.  In  the 
North,  it  signifies  to  beat. 

Dish-meat,  s.  spoon-meat.  Kent. 

Dodman,  s.  a  shell-snail,  or  hod- 
mandod.  Norf. 

Doke,  s.  a  deep  dint  or  furrow. 
Ess.  Suff. 

Dool,  s.  a  long,  narrow  green  (or 
balk  or  mound,  More 'a  note)  in 
a  plowed  field,  with  plowed  land 
on  each  side  it:  a  broad  balk. 
Forte  a  dale,  a  valley  because 
6 


when  the  standing  corn  grows  on 
both  sides  it,  it  appears  like  a 
valley.  Of  use  also  in  the  North. 
[Bather  from  A.S.  dcel  (E.  deal) 
in  the  sense  of  partition.] 

Dorr,  s.  the  common  great  round- 
bodied  black  beetle. 

Doublet.     See  Gloss.  B.  15. 

Douter,  s.  an  extinguisher,  qu. 
Do-outer. 

Drazell,  s.  a  dirty  slut. 

Drill,  v.  'to  drill  a  man  in,'  to 
decoy  or  flatter  a  man  into  any 
thing.  To  drill  is  to  make  a 
hole  with  a  piercer  or  gimlet. 

Easles,  sb.  pi.  "We  in  Essex  use 
easles  for  the  hot  embers  (or  as  it 
were  burning  coals)  of  straw 
only.— Bay's  Pref. ;  p.  4,  1.  38. 

Eather.    See  Yeather;  Gl.  B.  15. 

Egistments,  s.  pi.  cattle  taken  in 
to  graze,  by  week  or  month. — 
More's  note,  Bay  (2).  See  Agist- 
ment  in  Halliwell. 

Ellinge,  adj.  solitary,  lonely, 
melancholy,  far  from  neigh- 
bours ;  Suss.  q.  elongatus,  a 
Gallico  esloigner.  Ellend  in  the 
ancient  Saxon  signifies  procul,  far 
off,  far  from.  [From  A.S.  ellend, 
foreign,  strange;  not  from  the 
French.] 

Enemmis,  conj.  ne,  ne  forte ;  as 
'  spar  the  door,  enemmis  he  come^' 
i.  e.  lest  he  come.  Norf. — This 
word  Mr  Hickes  deduces  pro- 
bably from  eiginema  or  einema, 
an  adverb  of  excluding  or  ex- 
cepting, now  in  use  among  the 
Islanders  [Icelanders].  —  Bay's 
Pref. ;  p.  5,  1.  25.  [The  ety- 
mology sugggested  is  probably 
quite  correct;  see  nema,  save, 
except,  and  eigi  or  ei,  not,  in 
Cleasby  and  Vigfusson's  Ice- 
landic -Dictionary.] 

Ernful,  adj.  i.  e.  lamentable. 
Ersh,  s.    the  name  that  [is  also 
called]  edish,  the  stubble  after  the 
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corn  is  cut.  Suss.  Edisc  is  an 
old  Saxon  word  signifying  some- 
times roughings,  aftermathes.  See 
Eddish  in  Gloss.  B.  15. 

Fairy-sparks,  s.  pi.  or  Shel-fire,  s. 
often  seen  on  cloaths  in  the  night. 
Kent. 

Fangast,  Norf.  (Sir  Thos. 
Browne)  sb.  a  marriageable 
maid. — Eay's  Pref. ;  p.  5,  at  bot- 
tom. [Obsolete ;  see  Introd.] 

Farding-lond,  s.  a  farding-lond 
or  farundale  of  land,  fourth  part 
of  an  acre. — More's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Fare,  s.  '  a  fare  of  pigs '  is  so 
many  as  a  sow  bringeth  forth  at 
one  time.  To  farroiv  is  a  word 
peculiar  to  a  sows  bringing  forth 
pigs.  Our  language  abounds  in 
unnecessary  words  of  this  and 
other  kinds.  So  a  sheep  is  said 
to  yean,  a  cow  to  calve,  a  mare  to 
foal,  a  bitch  to  whelp,  &c.  All 
which  words  signify  no  more 
than  parere,  to  bring  forth.  So 
for  sexes  we  have  the  like  super- 

1  fluous  words,  as  horse  and  mare, 
bull  and  cow,  ram  and  sheep,  dog 
and  bitch,  boar  and  sow,  &c. 
Whereas  the  difference  of  sex 
were  better  signified  by  a  termi- 
nation. 

Faulter,  v.  [used]  when  thrashers 
beat  over  corn  again. — More's 
note,  Eay  (2).  [See  Falter  in 
Halliwell.] 

Feabes,  or  Feaberries,  s.  pi. 
gooseberries.  Buff.  Leicestersh. 
Thebes  in  Norf.  See  Gloss.  B.  15. 

Feft,  Norf.  (Sir  Thos.  Browne). 
To  f  eft,  to  persuade,  orindeavour 
to  persuade.  We  in  Essex  use 
f  effing  for  putting,  thrusting,  or 
obtruding  a  thing  upon  one, 
donum  or  merces  obtrudere,  but 
for  the  etymon  or  original  I  am 
to  seek. — Eay's  Pref. ;  p.  6,  L  12. 
[No  such  word  is  now  known ; 
both  Forby  and  Nail  declare  it 
obsolete,  and  even  the  sense  is 
uncertain.] 


Fenny,  adj.  i.  e.  mouldy  ;  'fenny 
cheese,'  mouldy  cheese.  Kent; 
ab  A.S.  \_finie,  mouldy,  not  from 
A.S.]  fennig,  [marshy.  More 
notes  that  it  is  also  called  coggy 
or  boggy  cheese,  the  epithet  being 
indistinctly  written.] 

Fimble,  adj.  'fimble  hemp/  early 
ripe  (or  yellow,  More's  note]  hemp. 

Finery.  In  every  forge  or 
hammer  there  are  two  fires  at 
least;  the  one  they  call  the 
finery,  the  other  the  cliafery.  At 
the  finery,  by  the  working  of  the 
hammer,  they  bring  it  into  blooms 
and  anconies.  Suss. — Eay's 
Account  of  Working  Iron ;  p.  14, 
1.  11.  [Of.  Eng.  refiner y.~\ 

Flags,  s.  pi.  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  which  they  pare  off  to 
burn ;  the  upper  turf.  Norf. 

Flaite,  v.  to  affright  or  scare. 
Flaited  is  the  same  with  gastered. 
See  Gaster. 

Flasket,  £.  a  long  shallow  basket. 

Foison,  or  Fizon,  s.  the  natural 
juice  or  moisture  of  the  grass,  or 
other  herbs ;  the  heart  and 
strength  of  it.  Suff. ;  a  Gallico 
foissoner,  abundare.  See  Fuzzen. 

Footing,  v.  'footing  time,' Norf.  is 
the  same  with  upsetting  time  in 
Yorkshire,\fhen  thepuerpera  gets 
up. 

Fostal,  s.  (forte  forested]  a  way 
leading  from  the  highway  to  a 
great  house.  Suss. 

Founday.  Every  six  days  they 
[the  iron- workers]  called  a  foun- 
day, in  which  space  they  make 
eight  tun  of  iron,  if  you  divide 
the  whole  summ  of  iron  made  by 
the  foundays;  for  at  first  they 
make  less  in  a  founday,  at  last 
more.  Suss. — Eay's  Account  of 
Iron-work;  p.  13,  1.  39. 

Frampald,  or  Frampard,  adj. 
fretful,  peevish,  cross,  froward. 
Asfroward  comes  from /row,  so 
TdEijframpard.  [Of.  Welsh  ffrom, 
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testy,  ffromi,  to  fume,  fret,  ffrom- 

ffol,  passionate.] 
Frase,  v.  to  break.    Norf.     It  is 

likely  from  the  Latin  word  fran- 

gere. 
Frobly  mobly,  adv.  indifferently 

•well.     See  Crawly  mawly. 
Frower,  s.  an  edge-tool  used  in 

cleaving  lath. 
Fuzzen,  s.  nourishment,  plenty, 

riches. — More's  note   to   Foison, 

Bay  (2). 

Gad,  s.  a  tool  like  a  smith's 
punch,  which  they  drive  in  with 
one  end  of  their  pick-ax  made 
like  a  hammer.  Cornw. — Bay's 
Account  of  Preparing  Tin;  p. 
11,  1.  37  j  cf.  1.  2. 

Gaincope,  v.  to  go  cross  a  field  the 
nearest  way  to  meet  with  some- 
thing. 

Gant,  s.  slim,  slender  [gaunt]. 
It  is,  I  suppose,  a  word  of 
general  use. 

Gare-brain'd,  adj.  very  heedless. 
Hare-brain' d  is  also  used  in  the 
same  sence:  the  hare,  being  a 
very  timorous  creature,  minds 
nothing  for  fear  of  the  dogs, 
rushes  upon  anything.  Garish 
is  the  same,  signifying  one  that 
is  as  'twere  in  a  fright,  and  so 
heeds  nothing. 

Gaster,  v.  to  scare,  or  affright 
suddenly;  v.  Skinner.  Gastred, 
perterrefactus.  It  is  a  word  of 
common  use  in  Essex.  See 
Flaite. 

Gatteridge-tree,  s.  is  Cornus 
fuemina,  or  prickwood,  and  yet 
gatteridge-berries  are  the  fruit  of 
Euonymus  Theophrasti,  i.  e. 
spindle-tree,  or  louse-berry. 

Gat  tie-head,  s.  a  forgetful  person. 
Cambr.;  ab  A.S.  ofer-geotol, 
obliviosus,  immemor.  [?] 

Geazon,  adj.  scarce,  hard  to  come 
by.  Ess. 


Gibbet,  s.  a  great  cudgel,  such  as 

they  throw  up  trees  to  beat  down 

the  fruit. 

Gill,  s.  a  rivulet,  a  beck.  Suss. 
Gimlet,  s.  an  instrument  to  bore 

a  small  hole ;  called  also  a  screw, 
Gods-good,  s.  yeast,  barm.  Kent, 

Norf.  Suff.     See  Gosgood. 
Gofie,  s.  a  mow  of  hay  or  corn 

(or  reeke,  More's  note}.    Ess. 
Golden-knop.     See  Bishop. 

Golds,  s.pl.  marigolds.  See  Gou- 
lans  in  Gloss.  B.  15. 

Gole,  Goal,  adj.  big,  large,  full  and 
florid.  It  is  said  of  rank  corn  or 
grass,  that  the  leaf,  blade,  or  ear 
is  goal.  So  of  a  young  cockrel, 
when  his  comb  and  gills  are  red 
and  turgid  with  blood,  that  he  is 
goal. 

Gonhelly,  s.  a  Cornish  horse. — 
More's  note,  Bay  (2). 

Gosgood,  Norf.  (Sir  Thos. 
Browne).  Gosgood,  i.  e.  yeast  or 
barm,  is  nothing  but  Goas-good, 
(donum  divinum),  as  they  still 
pronounce  the  word  in  Sussex  and 
Kent,  where  it  is  in  use  ;  it  is 
also  called  beer-good. — Bay's 
Pref. ;.  p.  6,  1.  14. 

Gotch,  s.  a  large  earthen  or  stone 
drinking-pot,  with  a  great  belly 
like  a  jugg. 

Gowts,  6'.  pi.  [drains].  Somerset- 
shire. Canales,  cloacae,  seu  sen- 
tinse  subterranese,  proculdubio 
a  FT.  gouttes,  guttse,  et  inde 
verb,  esgouter,  guttatim  trans- 
fluere.  Omnia  manifeste  a  Lat. 
gutta. — Skinner.  [Probably  not 
so.  Cf.  Icel.  gj6ta,  a  narrow  lane, 
A.S.  geotan,  to  pour  out,  to 
shed.] 

Goyster,  v.  to  be  frolick  and 
ramp,  to  laugh  aloud.  Suss.  Used 
also  in  Yorkshire.  See  Gauster, 
in  Gloss.  B.  15. 

Grain,  or  Grane,  v.  to  choak  or 
throttle. 
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Grain-staff,  s.  a  quarter-staff  with 
a  pair  of  short  tines  at  the  end, 
which  they  call  grains. 

Gratton,  s.  an  ersh  or  eddish ; 
Suss.  Stubble ;  Kent.  See  Ersh. 

Gray,  s.  '  the  gray  of  the  morn- 
ing,' break  of  day,  and  from 
thence  till  it  be  clear  light.  That 
part  of  time  that  is  compounded 
of  light  and  darkness,  as  gray  is 
of  white  and  black,  which  answer 
thereto. 

Grippe,  or  Grindlet,  s.  a  small 

drain,  ditch,  or  gutter. 
Grissens,    s.  pi.    stairs.      Norf. 

See  Grees,  in  Gloss.  B.  15. 


Hagester,  s.  a  magpie.     Kent. 
Hale  ;  Suff.  i.  e.  a  trammel  in  the 

Essex  Dial.     See  Trammel. 
Hare,  v.  '  to  hare.'  to  affright  or 

make  wild :  to  go  harum  starum. 

Haulm,  or  Helm,  s.  stubble 
gathered  after  the  corn  is  inned  : 
(or  straw  of  wheat  or  rye  un- 
bruised,  bound  in  bundles  for 
thatching,  Mare's  note) ;  ab  A.S. 
healm,  hielm,  stipula,  culmus. 

Haw,  s.  a  close.  Kent ;  ab  A.S. 
haga,  seu  hceg,  agellulus,  seu  cors 
juxta  domum. 

Heal,  v.  to  cover  ;  Suss.  As,  '  to 
heal  the  fire ; '  '  to  heal  a  house; ' 
'  to  heal  a  person  in  bed,'  i.  e.  to 
cover  them;  ab  A.S.  helan,  to 
hide,  cover,  or  heal.  Hence  in 
the  West,  he  that  covers  a  house 
with  slates  is  called  a  healer,  or 
hellier. 

Hellier.     See  Heal. 

Hie,  v.  to  make  haste  :  unde  liith, 
haste.  [Here  hith  is  for  hie  thee. 
Bay's  Preface  says]  : — than  hie 
you,  for  hast  you,  nothing  more 
common ;  p.  3,  1.  36. 

Hocker,  adj.  hasty,  testy,  pas- 
sionate ;  morosus,  iracundus. 
Suss. — MS.  note,  Eay  (1). 


Hoddy,  adj.  well,  pleasant,  in 
good  tune,  or  humor. 

Hodmandod,  s.  a  shell-snail.  See 
Dodman. 

Hogs,  s.  pi.  young  sheep  ;  North- 
amptonshire. Used  also  in  the 
same  sense  in  Torksh. 

Holms,  s.  pi.  places  in  the 
water,  or  islands ;  vid.  Skinner. 
— More's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Holt,  s.  a  wood;  an  ancient 
Saxon  word. 

Hornicle,  s.  a  hornet ;  Suss.  Dial. 

Hotagoe,  s.  to  move  nimbly, 
spoken  of  the  tongue ;  '  You 
hotagoe  your  tongue.'  Suss. 

Hounces,  s.  f)l.  that .  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  cart-horse,  which 
lies  spread  upon  his  collar.  Ess. 
See  Behounced. 

Hover,  adj.  '  hover  ground,'  i.  e. 
light  ground. 

How,  [pron.  hoa]  s.  pronounced 
as  mow  and  throw  ;  a  narrow  iron 
rake  without  teeth,  to  cleanse 
gardens  from  weeds;  rastrum 
Gallicum  ;  [a  hoe.  More  adds] 
— or  haw. 

Hummer,  v.  to  begin  to  neigh : 
vox  onomatopoeum. 

Ice-bone,  s.  a  rump  of  beef. 
Norf. 

Ing,  s.  'an  ing,'  a  common  pas- 
ture or  meadow  ;  Line.  vid.  Skin- 
ner.— More's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Jarr,  s.  '  the  door  stands  a  jarr,' 
i.  e.  the  door  stands  half  open. 
Norf. 

Jaum.  See  Jaum  in  Gloss.  B. 
15. 

Jugglemear,  s.  a  quagmire. 
Devonsh. 

Junames,  s.  land  sown  with  the 
same  grain  as  the  precedent 
yeare. — More's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Juter,   s.    the    fertile    coagulat- 
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inge  saltish  nature  of  earth.. — 
Hore's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Karle-hempe,  s.  later  green  hemp. 
— More's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Kedge,  adj.  brisk,  budge,  lively. 
Suff.  See  Budge. — Also  Norf.  ; 
as  noted  by  Sir  Thos.  Browne  ; 
Kay's  Pref. ;  p.  5,  1.  15. 

Keeve,  s.  a  fat  wherein  they  work 
their  beer  up  before  they  tun  it. 
Devon. 

Kellus,  s.  There  is  a  kind  of 
fluor  which  they  call  spar  next 
the  vein,  and  which  sometimes 
encompasseth  it.  ...  Above  the 
spar  lies  another  kind  of  sub- 
stance like  a  white  soft  stone, 
which  they  call  kellus.  Cornw. 
— Kay's  Account  of  Smelting 
Tin;  p.  11,  1.  33. 

Kelter,  or  Kilter,  s.  frame,  order. 
Proculdubio  (inquit  Skinnerus) 
a  Dan,  opkilter,  succingo,  kilter, 
cingo  ;  vel  forte  a  voce  cultum[lj 
Non  absurde  etiam  deflecti  pos- 
set a  Teut.  kelter,  torcular ; 
Skinnerus,  quern  adi  sis.  [Of. 
Dan.  kilte,  to  truss,  pack  up.] 

Kerfe,  6-.  '  the  Jcerfe,'  the  furrow 
made  by  the  saw.  Sussex,  Essex. 

Kerle,  8.  '  a  Iterle  of  veal,  mutton,' 
&c. ;  a  loin  of  those  meats. 
Devon. 

Kiddaw.     See  Caddow. 
Kidder,  s.  badger,   huckster,   or 

carrier  of  goods  on  horseback. 

Ess.  Suff. 
Knacker,    s.    one     that    makes 

collars   and  other  furniture  for 

cart-horses. 

Knolles,  s.  pi.  turneps.     Kent. 
Knurl,  sb.  a  little  dwarfish  per- 
son.    See  Urled  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Lack,  v.  to  dispraise. 

Largess,  s.  largiiio ;  a  gift  to 
harvest-men  particularly,  who 
cry  a  largess  so  many  times  as 


there  are  pence  given.  It  is  also 
used  generally,  by  good  authors, 
for  any  gift. 

Lawn,  s.  '  a  lawn  in  a  park,' 
plain  untilled  ground. 

Laye,  s.  (as  loive  in  the  North) 
the  flame  of  fire ;  tho  it  be  pecu- 
liarly used  for  the  steam  of  char- 
coal, or  any  other  burnt  coal,  and 
so  distinguished  from  flame,  as  a 
more  general  word. 

Leap,  or  Lib,  half  a  bushel.  Suss. 

In  Essex  a  seed-leap,  or  lib,  is  a 

vessel  or  basket  to  carry  corn  in, 

on  the  arm,    to   sow.     Ab  A.S. 

seed-leap,    a    seed-basket.       See 

Cob. 
Lease,  v.  '  to  lease,'  to  glean,  and 

leasing,  gleaning,  spoken  of  com. 

Suss.,  Kent. 

Lee,  or  Lew,  adj.  calm,  under 
the  wind.  Suss. 

Leef,  adj.  '  as  Zee/,  or  leve,'  as 
willingly,  as  good  •  spoken  of  a 
thing  equally  eligible.  Lever,  in 
Chaucer,  signifies  rather,  tho 
this  comparative  be  not  now  in 
use  with  us. 

Leet,  s.  '  a  threes-way]  or  four- 
way  leet ;  trivium  vel  quadrivi- 
um;  where  three  or  four  ways 
meet.  [Now  corrupted,  in  Essex, 
into  three  releet,  and.  four  releet.~\ 

Letch,  or  Lech.,  s.  a  vessel  to  put 
ashes  in  to  run  water  through, 
to  make  lee  or  lixivium  for  wash- 
ing of  cloaths  ;  a  buck. 

Lewing,  s.  [a  sifting  process  in 
preparing  tin.]  The  fine  [tin] 
is  lewed  in  a  fine  sierce  moved  to 
and  fro  in  the  water.  Cornw. — 
Kay's  Account  of  Preparing  Tin ; 
p.  12,  1.  21.  When  they  have 
got  a  sufficient  heap  of  it  [tin- 
ore],  they  sell  it  to  be  stamped, 
budled,  andlued. — Ibid.,  1.  44. 

Lift,  s.  i.  e.  a  stile  that  may  be 

opened  like  a  gate.  Norf. 
Lither,  adj.  lithe,  flexible.     It  is 
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used  also  for  lazy,  slothful.  Also 

in  North.     See  Gl.  B.  15. 
Litten,  s.   [a  church-yard].     See 

Church-Utten.    Lie-tun    (Saxon- 

ice")  coemiterium. 
Lizen'd,  adj.   '  lizen'd    corn,'  q. 

lessened ;  i.  e.  lank,  or  shrank 

corn.   Suss. 
Load,  s.  a  vein  of  tin.  Cornw. — 

Bay's  Account  of  Smelting  Tin ; 

p.  11,  1.  20. 
Lock,  v.  '  to  lock,'  to  move  the 

fore-wheeles  of  a  wagon  to  and 

fro. — More' s  note,  Bay  (2). 
Long,  v.  *  long  it  hither,'  reach  it 

hither.     Suff. 
Loob,  s.   a    pit    or  vessel  into 

•which  the  trough  delivers    the 

dross  in  preparing  tin.  Cornw. — 

Bay's  Account  of  Preparing  Tin ; 

p.  12, 1.  5. 
Loop,  s.  a  rail  of  pales,  or  bars 

join'd  together  like  a  gate,  to  be 

removed  in  and  out  at  pleasure. 

Loop,  s.  a  piece  of  about  three 
fourths  of  a  hundred-weight, 
[melted  off  a  sow  of  iron].  Suss. 
Bay's  Account  of  Working  Iron ; 
p.  14, 1.  17. 

Loop,  i'.  to  melt  and  run  to- 
gether in  a  mass,  [spoken  of 
iron-ore].  Suss. — Bay's  Account 
of  Iron-work ;  p.  13,  1.  27. 

Lourdy,  adj.  sluggish.  Suss. 
From  the  French  lourd,  socors, 
ignavus,  lourdant,  lourdin,  bar- 
dus.  Dr  Heylin,  in  his  Geography, 
will  have  lourdan,  for  a  sluggish, 
lazy  fellow,  to  be  derived  from 
Lord  Dane;  for  that  the  Danes, 
when  they  were  masters  here, 
were  distributed  singly  into 
private  houses,  and  in  each  called 
the  Lord  Dane,  who  lorded  it 
there,  and  lived  such  a  slothful 
idle  life.  [This  foolish  deriva- 
tion has  been  seriously  cited  over 
and  over  again.] 

Lug,  s.  vid.  Perche.  —  More's 
note,  Bay  (2).  [He  means  that 


lug  is  another  name  for  a  pole  or 
perch  in  land-measure.] 

Lynchett,  s.  a  green  balk  to 
divide  lands.  See  Mere. 

Mad,  s.  an  earth-worm.  Ess. 
From  the  High  Dutch  maden. 
[A.S.  ma%u,  Du.  made,  G.  made, 
a  maggot.] 

Mads,  s.  a  disease  in  sheep. — 
More's  note,  Bay  (2).  See  Mad. 

Matchly,  adv.  perfectly,  well. 
Norf.  (Sir  Thos.  Browne)  .—Bay's 
Pref. ;  p.  5,  1.  34.  [Forby  ex- 
plains it  by  '  exactly  alike ;  fit- 
ting evenly.'  The  Prompt. 
Parv.  has  '  makly  or  esyly,  facil- 
iter,  apte.'"] 

Maund,  s.  a  hand-basket  with 
two  lids.  See  Maund  in  Gl.  B. 
15. 

Mawther,  s.  a  girl  or  young 
maid.  Norf. — Bay's  Pref. ;  p. 
5,  1.  30.  [Noted  by  Sir  Thos. 
Browne.]  See  Modher.  • 

Mazzards,  s.  pi.  black  cherries. 
West  Countrey. 

Meag,  or  Meak,  a  pease-hook. 
Ess. 

Mere,  s.  i.  e.  lyncliet,  q.  v. 

Mirk'd,  pp.  'to  be  mirJc'd,'  or 
merk'd,  to  be  troubled  or  dis- 
turbed in  ones  mind ;  to  be 
startled ;  probably  from  the 
Saxon  mire,  signifying  dark.  See 
Murk  in  Gloss.  B.  15. 

Misagaft,  mistaken,  misgiven. 
Suss. 

Mittens,  s.  pi.  gloves  made  of 
linnen  or  woollen,  whether  knit 
or  stitched :  sometimes  also  they 
call  so  gloves  made  of  leather 
without  fingers. 

Mixon,  s.  dung  laid  on  a  heap,  or 
bed,  to  rot  and  ripen.  Suss. 
Kent.  I  find  that  this  word  is  of 
general  use  all  over  England. 
Ab  A.S.  mixen,  sterquilinium ; 
utr.  a  meox,  fimus.  Hoc  forte 
a  misceo  et  miscela;  quia  est 
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miscela  omnium  alimentorum. 
(Skinner.)  [Connected  with.  Lat. 
vningere  rather  than  with  mis- 
cere.'} 

Modher,  or  Modder,  Mothther, 
«.  a  girl,  or  young  wench ;  used 
all  over  the  Eastern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, v.  g.  Ess.  Suff.  Norf. 
Cambr.  From  the  ancient  Danish 
word  moer.  Quomodo  (saith  Sir 
H.  Spelman  in  Glossario)  a  Danis 
oriundi  Norfolciences  puellam 
hodie  yocant,  quod  interea  rident 
Angli  cseteri,  vocis  nescientes 
probitatem.  Cupio  patrio  meo 
suffragari  idiomati.  Intelligen- 
dum  igitur  est  Norfolciam  hanc 
nostram  (quse  inter  alios  aliquot 
Anglise  comitatus  in  Danorum 
transiit  ditionem,  An.  Dom. 
876)  Danis  maxime  habitatam 
fuisse,  eorumque  legibus,  lingua 
atque  moribus  imbutam.  Claras 
illi  virgines  et  puellas  (ut 
Arctose  gentes  alise)  moer  ap- 
pellabant.  Inde  quse  canqndo 
heroum  laudes  et  poemata  pal- 
mam  retulere  (teste  Olao  Wor- 
mio)  scaldmoer,  i.  e.  Virgines 
cantatrices;  quse  in  praeliis 
gloriam  ex  fortitudine  sunt 
adeptae  sciold  -  moer,  hoc  est, 
scutiferas  virgines  nuncuparunt. 
Eodem  nomine  ipsse,  Amazones, 
&c.  En  quantum  in  spreta  jam 
voce  antiquse  gloriae.  Sed  cor- 
rumpi  hanc  fateor  vulgari  labio, 
quod  mother,  matrem  signifi- 
cans,  etiam  pro  moer,  h.  e. 
puella,  pronunciat.  [Cf.  Icel. 
mcer,  Dan.  and  Swed.  mo,  a 
virgin.]  See  Mawther. 

Mogshade.  s.  the  shadows  of 
trees. — More's  note,  Bay  (2). 

Mokes,  s.  pi. '  the  mokes  of  a  net,' 
the  mashes,  or  meishes.  Suss. 

Muckinder,  s.  a  cloth  hung  at 
childrens  girdles  to  wipe  their 
noses  on,  from  mucus  narium ; 
from  which  word  comes  also  our 
English  muck,  used  especially  in 
the  North.  [Cf.  Icel.  myki,  dung, 
muck.,] 


Muckson  up  to  the  huckson, 
dirty  up  to  the  knuckles.  Devon. 

Mulch.,  s.  straw  half  rotten. 

Murklins,  adv.  in  the  dark  See 
Gl.  B.  15. 

Nacker,  [naknir]  s.  a  collar- 
maker.  Su/. — MS.  note,  Eay 
(1).  -  See  Knacker. 

Nail,  s.  '  a  nail  of  beef,'  v.  g.  i.  e. 
the  weight  of  eight  pounds; 

SUS8. 

Near  now,  adv.  just  now,  not 
long  since.  Norf. 

Newing,  s.  yeast,  or  barm.  Ess. 
[More  gives  neawing  or  near  ing 
(indistinct)  as  another  form.] 

Newland.     See  Old  land. 

Nicked,  Norf.  (Sir  Thos. 
Browne).  To  nick,  to  hit  the 
time  right;  I  nickd  it,  I  came 
in  the  nick  of  time,  just  in  time. 
Nick  and  notch,  i.  e.  crena,  are 
synonymous  words ;  and  to  nick 
a  thing  seems  to  me  to  be  origin- 
ally no  more  than  to  hit  just  the 
notch  or  mark,  scopum  petere. 
— Eay's  Pref. ;  p.  6, 1.  6.  [For- 
by  says — 'exactly  hit;  in  the 
very  nick;  at  the  precise  point.' 
The  allusion  is  probably  to  the 
phrase  '  I  just  nicked  it,'  i.  e.  just 
hit  the  right  moment.  Nicked 
also  means  notched,  scored,  &c.] 

Noneare,  Norf.  (Sir  Thos. 
Browne).  Noneare,  modo ;  Isl. 
nuncer  (Hickes).  Non-eremnj  be 
not  before,  now.  Bay's  Pref. ; 
p.  5,  1.  36.  [Hickes's  suggestion 
amounts  to  saying  that  it  may 
have  been  equivalent  to  Icel. 
nuna,  now*,  just  now  (Cleasby 
and  Vigfusson) ;  see  Near  now 
above.  Fortunately,  the  Paston 
Letters  settle  the  matter  beyond 
all  question.  In  them,  the  phrase 
non  er,  meaning  not  earlier,  no 
sooner,  occurs  frequently,  as  in 
'  the  cause  that  I  wrote  to  you 
non  er  [no  sooner]  than  I  dyde,' 
&c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  225;  and  again, 
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'  I  received  the  letter  on  Friday 
last  and  non  er ; '  id.,  p.  218  (ed. 
Gairdner).  Thus  it  appears  that 
Bay's  guess  of  non-ere,  i.  e.  none 
ere,  is  nearly  right,  though  he 
did  not  quite  hit  off  the  mean- 
ing-] 
Nope,  s.  a  bulfinch.  See  Alp. 

Not,  to,  v.  and  Notted,  pp.  i.  e. 
polled,  shorn.  Ess.  Ab  A.S.  hnot, 
ejusdem  significationis.  [A.S. 
hnot,  shorn.] 

Nush'd,  pp.  starved  in  the  bring- 
ing up. 

Oast,  or  East,  s.  the  same  that 
kiln,  or  kill  [signifies  in]  Somer- 
setsh.  and  elsewhere  in  the  West. 
[Du.  eest,  an  oast,  a  kiln.] 

Old  land,  s.  ground  that  hath 
lain  untilled  a  long  time,  and  is 
new  plowed  up.  Suff.  The 
same,  in  Essex,  is  called  New/land. 

Ollet,  s.  fewel ;  q.  d.  ellet,  ab 
A.S.  celan,  oncelan,  accendere; 
Dan.  eld,  ignis. 

Oore,  s.  sea-wrack;  vid.  Skinner, 

[who  gives    Orewood.] — More's 

note,  Eay  (2). 
Ope  land,  s.  ground  plowed  up 

every  year ;  ground  that  is  loose 

or  open.     Suff. 

Orewood,  s.  qusedam  algse  species 
quse  Cornubise  agros  mirifice" 
fbecundat,  sic  dicta  forte",  quod 
ut  aurum  incolas  locupletet,  et 
auro  emi  meretur  [!]  Est  autem 
vox  Cornubise  fere"  propria ; 
(Skinner).  Seawrack,  (or  oore, 
vid.  Skinner;  More's  note)  so 
called  in  Cornwal,  where  they 
manure  their  land  with  it;  as 
they  do  also  in  Scotland,  and 
elsewhere.  [Simply  a  corruption 
of  A.S.  waar,  sea- wrack.  See 
Weir  in  North-country  Words.'] 

Paddock,  s.  a  frog.  Ess.  Min- 
shew  deflectit  a  Belg.  padde, 
bufb.  [Du.  pad,  padde,  a  toad.] 
A  paddock,  or  puddock,  (or  pur- 


rack,  More's  note),  is  also  a  little 
park,  or  enclosure. 

Paigle,  s.  ifc  is  of  use  in  Essex, 
Middlesex,  Suffolk,  for  a  cowslip : 
cowslip  with  us  signifying  what 
is  elsewhere  called  an  oxslip. 

Paxwax,  s.  the  tendon  or 
aponeurosis  to  strengthen  the 
neck,  and  bind  the  head  to  the 
shoulders;  a  word  not  confined 
to  Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  but  far 
spread  over  England ;  used  to 
my  knowledge,  in  Oxfordshire. 
— Kay's  Pref. ;  p.  6,  1.  21. 

Pease-bolt,  s.  i.  e.  pease-straw. 
Ess. 

Pedware,  s.  pulse. — More's  note, 
Bay  (2). 

Petticoat,  s.  is  in  some  places 
used  for  a  mans  wastcoat. 

Pig,  s.  [Eay  speaks  of]  a  sow  of 
two  thousand  pound  [weight]. 
The  lesser  pieces,  of  one  thousand 
pound,  or  under,  they  call  pigs. 
Suss. — Bay's  Account  of  Iron- 
work ;  p.  13,  at  bottom. 

Pipperidges,    s.  pi.    barberries. 

Ess.   Stiff. 

Pitch,  s.  a  bar  of  iron,  with  a 
thick,  square  -  pointed  end,  to 
make  holes  in  the  ground  by 
pitching  down. 

Play,  v.  spoken  of  a  pot,  kettle, 
or  other  vessel  full  of  liquor,  i.  e. 
to  boil;  'playing  hot,'  boy  ling 
hot.  In  Norfolk  they  pronounce 
it  plaw.  Vox  generalis. 

Poach,  v.  [to  tread  into  holes, 
spoken  of  soft  ground  trodden 
by  cattle].  Suss.  '  In  this  way 
a  wet  and  clay  ground  is  not  so 
much  poached  by  the  feet  of  the 
cattle  ' ;  Bay's  Pref.,  p.  15,  L  28. 

Pose,  s.  a  cold  in  the  head,  that 

causes  a  running  at  the  nose. 
Poud,  s.  a  boil,  or  ulcer.     Suss. 

Prigge,  s.  a  small  pitcher.  This 
is,  I  suppose,  a  general  word  in 
the  South  country. 
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Puckets,  s.  pi.  nests  of  cater- 
pillars. Suss. 

Purrack,  s.  a  little  park ;  a  pad- 
dock.— More's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Quot,  pp.  [cloyed,  glutted;  as], '  I 
am  a-quott.' — Metre's  note,  Bay 
(2).  See  Quat  in  Halliwell,  and 
see  Eay's  own  note  at  the  end  of 
this  glossary,  s.  v.  Yaspen. 

ftuotted,  pp.  cloyed,  glutted. 
Suss.  See  above. 

Easen,  Eesen,  Reselling,  sb.  [a 
piece  of  timber  laid  along  the 
top  of  a  wall,  upon  which  the 
roof  rests].  See  Pan  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Rathe,  adj.  early,  tfuss.  As, 
'  rathe  in  the  morning,'  i.  e.  early 
in  the  morning.  '  Rathe-ripe 
fruit,'  i.  e.  early  fruit,  fructus 
prsecoces;  ab  A.S.  hrceZ,  quick. 

Kay,  v.  to  ree  or  ray  corn,  to 
handle  it  in  a  sieve,  so  as  .the 
chaffy  part  gathers  to  one  place. 
— More's  note,  Eay  (2).  See  Hue. 

Ree.     See  Ray. 

Riddle,  (or  Rudder,  Mords  note) 
s.  an  oblong  sort  of  sieve  to 
separate  the  seed  from  the  corn ; 
ab  A.S.  hriddel,  cribrum  ;  hoc 
a  hreddan,  liberare,  quia  sc.  cri- 
brando  partes  puriores  £  cras- 
sioribus  liberentur;  because  it 
rids  the  corn  from  the  soil  and 
dross.  [Lloyd  adds] — Welsh  Rhi- 
dilh  [rhidyif],  a  sieve.  "We  make 
a  difference  between  a  riddle  and 
a  sieve.  A  riddle  is  of  an  oblong 
figure  ;  whereas  a  sieve  is  round ; 
and  a  riddle  is  made  of  round 
wickers  placed  longways  one  by 
another,  whereas  a  sieve  is  made 
of  thin  long  plates,  as  it  were 
woven  together,  so  that  the  holes 
of  it  are  four-square. 

Rilts,  s.  pi.  barberries.  —  More's 
note,  Eay  (2). 

Ripper,  s.  a  pedder,  dorser,  or 
badger.  Suss. 


Rising,  s.  yeast,  beergood.  [More 
adds] — yeast  or  barme. 

Rook,  v.  to  cheat  and  abuse. — 
Eay's  Eemarks  on  Husbandry, 
appended  to  his  Account  of 
Working  of  Iron;  p.  16,  1.  13. 

Ropes,  s.  pi.  guts  prepared  and 
cut  out  for  black-puddings  or 
links.  See  Rops  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Rosil,  adj.  '  rosil  or  rosilly  soil,' 
land  between  sand  and  clay, 
neither  light  nor  heavy.  I  sup- 
pose from  rosin,  which  here  in 
Essex  the  vulgar  call  rosill. 

Roughings,   s.  pi.   latter  grass, 

after-mathes. 
Rudder.     See  Riddle. 
Rue,  v.  to  sift.     Devonsh. 

Sammodithee,  [i.  e.  same  unto 
thee,  I  wish  you  the  same  ;  a 
reply  to  a  salutation  or  expres- 
sion of  good  will.  Norf.  The 
explanations  suggested  by 
Hickes,  Eay,  Forby,  and  others, 
are  entirely  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  phrase  was  explained  by 
Mr  Spurdens,  and  is  not  uncom- 
mon. It  is  commonly  used  in 
reply  to  the  toast — '  Here's  t' 
ye !  The  expression  was  noted 
by  Sir  Thos.  Browne,  who  seem- 
ed to  regard  it  as  all  one  word.] 

Santer,  v.  '  to  santer  about,'  or, 
'  go  santering  up  and  down.'  It 
is  derived  from  saincte  terre,  i.  e. 
the  Holy  Land,  because  of  old 
time,  when  there  were  frequent 
expeditions  thither,  many  idle 
persons  went  from  place  to  place, 
upon  pretence  that  they  had 
taken,  or  intended  to  take,  the 
cross  upon  them,  and  to  go  thi- 
ther. [This  incredible  derivation 
has  often  been  quoted.  Most 
likely  an  I  has  been  dropped ;  cf. 
Du.  slenteren,  to  lounge  about, 
Icel.  slentr,  a  lounging  about.] 
It  signifies  to  idle  up  and  down, 
to  go  loitering  about. 

Sap,  Norf.  (Sir  Thos.  Browne). — 
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Hay's   Pref.     [Left   unexplain- 
ed.] 

Say,  v.  ( say  of  it,'  i.  e.  taste 
of  it.  Suff.  Say  for  assay,  per 
aphseresin;  assay  from  the  French 
essayer,  and  the  Italian  assag- 
giare,  to  try  or  prove,  or  attempt; 
all  [not]  from  the  Latin  -word 
sapio,  which  signifies  also  to 
taste,  [but  from  Lat.  exagium."] 

Scopperloit,  s.  a  time  of  idleness, 
a  play-time. 

Screw.    See  Gimlet. 

Scuttle.     See  Skepe. 

Seam,  s.  '  a  seame  of  corn,  of  any 
sort,'  a  quarter,  eight  bushels. 
Ess. ;  ab  A.S.  seam,  et  hoc 
forte  a  Grseco  <ray/ia,  a  load,  a 
burthen,  a  horse-load :  it  seems 
also  to  have  signified  the  quan- 
tity of  eight  bushels,  being  often 
taken  in  that  sense  in  Matth. 
Paris. — Somner.  '  A  seam  of 
wood,'  an  horse-load.  Suss. 

Sear,  adj.  dry  :  opposed  to  green, 
spoken  only  of  wood,  or  the  parts 
of  plants,  from  the  Greek  Snpoc, 
aridus.[!]  Hence  perhaps  wood-, 
sear.  [A.S.  searian,  to  dry  up.] 

Seed-cob,  Seed-lib.     See  Cob. 

Seel,  or  Seal,  s.  time  or  season  : 
'  It  is  a  fair  seel  for  you  to  come 
at,'  i.  e.  a  fair  season  or  time ; 
spoken  ironically  to  them  that 
come  late ;  Ess.  '  What  seel  of 
day  ? '  what  time  of  day  ?  ab  A.S. 
seel,  time.  Also  Norf.  ;  as  noted 
by  Sir  Thos.  Browne ;  Kay's 
Pref. ;  p.  5,  1.  15. 

Sew,  v.  '  to  sew,'  or  drain  ponds. 
— More's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Sew,  adj.  '  to  go  sew,'  i.  e.  to  go 
dry ;  spoken  of  a  cow.  Suss. 

Shard,  s.  '  a  shard,1  or  gap.  — 
More" s  note,  Eay  (2). 

Shaw,  s.  a  wood  that  encompasses 
a  close :  Suss. ;  ab  A.S.  scuwa, 
umbra,  a  shadow. 

Shawle,  s.  a  shovel  to  winnow 


withal.    Suss.   Yidetur  contrac- 
tum  a  shovel. 

Sheat,  s.  a  young  hog :  Suff.  In 
Ess.  they  call  it  a  shote;  both 
from  shoot.  [?] 

Sheld,  adj.  necked,  party- 
coloured  :  Suff.  Inde  sheldrake 
and  sheld-foivle ;  Suss. 

Shelfire.     See  Fairy-sparks. 

Shie,  or  Shy,  adj.  apt  to  startle 
and  flee  from  you,  or  that  keeps 
off  and  will  not  come  near.  It. 
schifo;  a  Belg.  schouwen,  schu- 
wen,Teut.  schewen,  vitare. — Skin- 
ner. Yox  est  generalis.  [Cf.  Du. 
schuw,  G.  scheu,  shy.] 

Shimper,  v.  to  shimmer  or  shine. 

Suss. 
Shingling,  s.  Shingling  the  loop; 

[an  operation  described  by  Eay, 

Hn  his  Account  of  Working  Iron  ; 

which  see ;  p.  14,  1.  25.] 
Showel,  s.  a  blind   for   a  cow's 

eyes ;  made  of  wood. 
Shrape,  Scrape,  s.  a  place  baited 

with  chaff  or    corn,    to    intice 

birds. — Mare's    note,    Eay    (2). 

[Icel.  skreppa.~] 

Shuck,  s.  an  husk  or  shell;  as, 
bean-shucks,  bean-shells.  Per 
anagrammatismum  row  husk, 
forte.  [!] 

Shun,  s.  to  shove.     Suss. 
Shy.     See  Shie. 

Sibberidge,  or  Sibbered,  s.  the 
banes  [i.  e.  banns]  of  matri- 
mony. Suff.  ;  ab  A.S.  syb,  sybbe, 
kindred,  alliance,  affinity.  [A.S. 
sib-rceden,  consanguinity.] 

Sibrit,  [s.  the  banns  of  marriage.] 
Norf.  (Sir  Thos.  Browne). — Eay's 
Pref.,  p.  5.  [Forby  notes  that 
it  is  still  in  common  use ;  he  spells 
it  sybbrit.  It  is  simply  the  A.S. 
sib-rceden,  meaning  a  state  of 
alliance.  The  etymologies  by 
Hickes  and  Eay  are  unsatisfac- 
tory. Even  Way  has  missed  the 
true  etymology,  though  the  form 
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sylrede  occurs  in  the  Prompt. 
Pair.]  See  Sibberidge. 

Sidy,  adj.  surly,  moody  :  Suss. 

Sierce,  s.  [a  fine  sieve.  See 
Searcer  in  Halliwell.]  '  The  fine 
tin  is  lowed  in  a  fine  sierce,'  &c. 
Bay's  Account  of  Smelting  Sil- 
ver; p.  12,  1.  21. 

Sig,  s.  urine,  chamber-lie. 

Sile,  s.  filth ;  because  usually  it 
subsides  to  the  bottom.  See 
Sile  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Simpson,  s.  groundsel,  senecio  : 
Ess.  Suff.  [A  corruption  from 
P.  seneqon,  which  from  Lat. 
ace.  senecionem.~] 

Size,  s.  '  a  size  of  bread,'  and  '  a 
cue  of  bread ; '  Cambridge.  The 
one  signifies  half,  the  other  one- 
fourth  part  of  a  half-penny  loaf. 
That  cue  is  nothing  but  q,  the 
first  letter  of  quarter  or  quadrans, 
is  manifest.  [See  Nares.]  Size 
comes  from  scindo.  [Certainly 
not,  but  is  short  for  assize;  see 
old  regulations  about  the  '  assize 
of  bread.'] 

Sizzing,  s.  yeast  or  barm :  Susn.  ; 
from  the  sound  beer  or  ale  make 
in  working. 

Skaddle,  Scathie,  adj.  ravenous, 
mischievous,  Suss.;  ab  A.S. 
scce%$e,  harm,  hurt,  damage, 
mischief;  or  scea%an,  Isedere, 
nocere.  Prov.  '  One  doth  the 
ekathe,  and  another  hath  the 
scorn : '  i.  e.  one  doth  the  harm, 
and  another  bears  the  blame. 
See  Skathe  among  the  Northern 
words. 

Skeeling,  s.  an  isle  or  bay  of  a 
barn.  Suss. 

Skepe,  s.  A  slcepe  or  scuttle,  a 
flat  basket  to  winnow  corn. — 
More's  note,  Eay  (2).  See  Skip. 

Skid,  v.  '  to  skid  a  wheel,'  rotam 
sufflaminare,  with  an  iron  hook 
fastned  to  the  axis  to  keep  it 
from  turning  round  upon  the  de- 
scent of  a  steep  hill.  Kent. 


Skip,  or  Skep,  s.  a  basket,  but 
not  to  carry  in  the  hand.  A 
bee-skip,  a  bee-hive.  See  Skepe. 

Skrow,  adj.  surly,  dogged  :  used 
most  adverbially,  as,  to  look 
skrow,  i.  e.  to  look  sowrly.  Suss. 

Slab,  s.  the  outside  sappy  planck 
sawne  of  [i.  e.  off]  the  sides  of 
timber. — More's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Slabs,  s.  pi.  the  lesser  pieces  [of 
melted  tin,  after  being  cast  into 
oblong  square  pieces  in  a  mould 
made  of  moore-stone]  they  call 
slabs.  Cornw. — Bay's  Account  of 
Preparing  Tin ;  p.  13,  1.  2. 

Slappel,  s.  a  piece,  part,  or  por- 
tion. Suss. 

Slit,  v.  '  to  slit  a  lock ',  to  thrust 
back  the  bolt  without  a  key.  See 
Slot  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Slump,  v.  to  slip,  or  fall  plum 
down  into  any  dirty  or  wet 
place :  it  seems  to  be  a  word 
made  per  onomatopoiian  from  the 
sound. 

Snagge,  s.  a  snail.     Suss. 

Snag-greet,  s.  mud  or  sludge  in 
deepe  riuers,  soft,  full  of  eyes 
and  wrinkles,  and  little  shells. — 
More's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Snaile-cod,  idem.     More's  note, 

Eay  (2).    See  above. 
Snaste,  s.  the  burnt  week  [i.  e. 
,  wick]  or  snuff  of  a  candle. 
Snathe,  s.  the  handle  of  a  sithe. 

Snurle,  s.  a  pose  or  cold  in  the 

head;  coryza.     Suff, 
Seller,  or  Solar,   s.    an    upper 

chamber     or     loft;     a    Latino 

solarium. 
Sosse-bangle,  s.  a  sluttish,  slatter- 

ing,  lazy  wench;  a  rustic  word 

only  used  by  the  vulgar. 

Sow,  s.  [a  piece  of  cast  iron]  of 
two  thousand  pound.  Suss. — 
Bay's  Account  of  Iron-work ;  p. 
13,  at  bottom. 

Spade.      Cutting-spade,    to    cut 
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hay  or  corn  mowes. — More's  note, 

Eay  (2). 

Spade-graft.     See  Spit. 
Span-new,  adj.  very  new :  that 

was  never  worn  or  used.      So 

'  spick  and  span-new.' 
Speen,  or  Spene,  s.  a  cows  pap : 

Kent;  ah  A.S.  spana,  mammae, 

uhera. 
Spit,  sb.  [the  depth  to  which  a 

spade  cuts  at  one  push].  "We  say 

[in  the  South']  a  spade-graft  or  a 

spit  deep. — Bay's  Pref. ;  p.  3, 1.  28. 

Spurget,  s.  a  tagge,  or  piece  of 
wood  to  hang  anything  upon. 

Spurk  up,  v.  to  spring,  shoot, 
or  hrisk  up. 

Spurre-way,  s.  a  horse-way 
through  a  mans  ground,  which 
one  may  ride  in  by  right  of  cus- 
tom. 

Squad,  s.  [loose  stones  of  tin 
mixed  with  earth.  Cornw.~]  The 
tinners  find  the  mine  [i.  e.  ore] 
hy  the  shoad,  or,  as  they  call  it, 
squad,  which  is  loose  stones 
mixed  with  the  earth,  &c.  — 
—  Eay's  Account  of  Smelting 
Tin;  p.  11,  1.  17. 

Squat,  v.  to  bruise  or  make  flat 
by  letting  fall:  active.  Suss. 

Squirm,  v.  to  move  very  nimbly 
about,  after  the  manner  of  an 
eel.  It  is  spoken  of  an  eel. 

Staffe,  s.  l  a  staffe  of  cocks,'  a  pair 

of  cocks. 
Stamwood,  s.  the  root  of  trees 

stubbed  up.  Suss. 
Stank,  s.  a  dam  or  Lank  to  stop 

water. 
Steal,  s.  '  the  steal  of  any  thing', 

i.  e.  manubrium,  the  handle  ;  or 

pediculus,  the  footstalk  :  a  Belg. 

steel,  stele;  Teut.  stiel,   petiolus. 

[A.S.  stela.] 
Stew,  s.  a  pool  to  preserve  fish 

for  the  table ;  to  be  drawn  and 

filled  again  at  pleasure. 


Stingy,  Norf.  (Sir  Thos.  Browne). 
— Eay's  Pref.  [Eay  explains  it 
as  '  pinching,  sordid,  narrow- 
spirited  '  (p.  6, 1.  10) ;  but  he  pro- 
bably misses  the  exact  point.  In 
that  sense  there  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  about  the  wdrd ;  but 
the  Norfolk  application  of  it  to  the  • 
wind  or  air  is  certainly  odd 
enough  for  Sir  Thos.  Browne  to 
have  noted.  '  The  wind  is  stingy 
to-day,'  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
Horatio's  expression — '  it  is  a 
nipping  and  an  eager  air.'] 

Stoly,  adj.  '  a  stoty  house,'  i.  e. 
a  clutter' d,  dirty  house.  Suff. 

Stound,  s.  a  little  while.  Sitff. 
[A.S.  stund.~\ 

Stover,  s.  fodder  for  cattle;  as 
hay,  straw,  or  the  like,  Ess. ; 
from  the  Fr.  estouver,  fovere,  ac- 
cording to  Cowel.  Spelman  re- 
duces it  from  the  French  estoffe, 
materia,  and  estoffer,  necessaria 
suppeditare. 

Stowre,  sb.  a  round  of  a  ladder, 
or  hedge-stake. — Mare's  note,  Eay 
(2). 

Stowre,  adj.    See  Sturry. 

Straft,  iratus,  via  exclamans. 
Norf.  Pref. ;  p.  5,  1.  32.  [This  is 
one  of  Sir  Thos.  Browne's  words. 
The  explanation,  due  to  Hickes, 
is  merely  a  guess,  and  is  wrong. 
It  is  a  substantive,  signifying 
anger,  especially  '  a  scolding- 
bout,  an  angry  strife  of  tongues,' 
as  Forby  says.  It  also  signifies 
correction,  reproof,  &c.  Of.  Icel. 
straff,  Du.  straf,  punishment ; 
Icel.  straffa,  Du.  straffen,  to 
punish,  blame.] 

Strand,  s.  one  of  the  twists  of  a 
line ;  be  it  of  horse-hair  or  ought 
else.  Suss. 

Strig,  s.  '  the  strig,'  the  foot-stalk 
of  any  fruit :  petiolus.  Stiss. 

Strip,  v.   to  wash  and  sift  tin. 
Cornw. — Eay's  Account  of  Smelt 
ing  Tin;  p.  12,  1.  28. 
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Stuckling,  s.  an  apple-pasty  or 

pye.  Suss. 
Stufnet,  s.  a  posnet   or  skillet. 

Suss.      [Printed    Stusnet,    (with 

long  s}  in  ed.  1674.] 
Stull,  s.  a  luncheon,  a  great  piece 

of  bread,  cheese,  or  othervictuals. 

Ess. 
Sturry,  adj.  inflexible,  sturdy,  and 

stiffe.  Stowre  is  used  in  the  same 

sense,  and  spoken  of  cloth,   in 

opposition  to  limber. 

Stusnet.     See  Stufnet. 

Slut,  s.  a   gnat :    Somerset ;   ab 

A.S.  stut,  culex. 
Sull,    s.    a    plough    in    rest. — 

More's  note,  Bay  (2). 
Sul-paddle,  s.   a  spade-staffe  to 

cleane  the  plough. — More's  note, 

Eay  (2).    [A.S.  sulh,  a  plough.] 

Summerland.  v.  '  to  summerland 

a  ground,'  to  lay  it  fallow  a  year. 

Su/. 
Swads,  s.  pi.  pods  of  pease,  or  the 

like  pulse. 
Swamp,  s.  a  low  hollow  place  in 

any  part  of  a  field. 
Sweale,   v.   to   singe    or    burn ; 

Suss.     '  A.  swealed  pig,'  a  sing'd 

pig ;  ab  A.S.  swelan,  to  kindle,  to 

set  on  fire,  or  burn. 

Swingle,  s.  [a  spoke  of  wood 
fastned  underneath  to  the  '  bar- 
rel '  or  machine  in  a  wire- work 
mill.]  Monm. — Bay's  Account  of 
Wire- work;  p.  16,  1.  38. 

Sworle,  v.  to  snarle  as  a  dog  doth. 

Suss. 

Tagge,  s.  a  sheep  of  the  first 

year.     Suss. 
Techy,  adj.  i.  e.  touchy  ;  peevish, 

cross,  apt  to  be  angry.    See  Mis- 

techt  in  Gl.  B.  15. 
Ted,  v.  '  To  tede  grass,'  to  spread 

abroad  new  mowen  grass ;  which 

is  the  first  thing  that  is  done  in 


order  to  the  drying  it,  and  making 

it  into  hay. 
Temse-bread,  s.  i.  e.  sifted  bread, 

from  the  French  word  tamis,  a 

sieve  or  sierce. 
Tew,  v.  to  tew  or  taw  hemp,  i.  e. 

to  beat  or  dress  hemp. — More's 

note,  Bay  (2).     See  Taw  in  Hal. 
Tewly,  or  Tuly,  adj.  tender,  sick  : 

'  tuly      stomached,'      weak-sto- 
mached. 
Tharky,  adj.  '  very  tharJcy?  very 

dark.    Su/.     See  Thurk. 
Theave,  s.  an  ewe  of  the  first 

year.  Ess. 
Thebes,      s.     pi.     gooseberries. 

Norf.     See  Feabes,  Thepes. 

Thepes,  s.  pi.  gooseberries. 
Norf.  Sir  Thos.  Browne. — Bay's 
Pref. ;  p.  6,  1.  17.  [StiU  in 
use;  but  called  thapes  (glossic, 
thaips).]  See  Thebes. 

Thokish,  Norf.  (Sir  Thos. 
Browne) ;  adj.  slothful,  sluggish. 
Bay's  Pref. ;  p.  6,  1.  20. 

Thurk,  [adj.  dark.]  Norf. 
Thurk  is  plainly  from  the  Saxon 
deorc,  dark. — Bay's  Pref. ;  p.  5, 
1.  24.  [This  alone  would  be 
very  unsatisfactory ;  but  the 
explanation  is  certified  by  the 
Prompt.  Parv.,  which  has 
'  Therke,  or  dyrk,  or  myrke,  tene- 
brosus,  caliginosus.'  It  is  one  of 
Sir  Thos.  Browne's  words.]  See 
Tharky. 

Tiching,  s.  setting  up  turves  that 
so  they  may  be  dryed  by  the  sun, 
and  fit  to  burn  upon  land. 
Devonsh.  Cornw. 

Ticker,  s.  a  ticker  of  oates  or 
barley,,  is  a  single  sheaf. — More' a 
note,  Bay  (2). 

Tilth,  [spelt  TyltTt]  i.  e.  soile.— 

More  s  note,  Bay  (2). 
Tine,  v.  '  to  tine,  or  tin  a  candle,' 

to  light  it ;  ab  A.S.  tyndan,  accen- 

dere ;  hinc  tinder. 
Toll,  v.  to  entice,  or  draw  in,  to 
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decoy  or  flatter  ;  as  the  bell  toll- 
ing calls  in  the  people  to  the 
church. 

Tovet,  or  Tofet,  s.  half  a  bushel, 
Kent. ;  a  nostro  two,  A.S.  tu,  duo, 
et  fat,  mensuram  unius  pecci 
signante,  a  peck. 

Trammel,  s.  an  iron  instrument 
hanging  in  the  chimney  ;  where- 
on to  hang  pots  Or  kettles  over 
the  fire.  Ess.  See  Cottrel  and 
Hale. 

Trammels,  s.  pi.  [used]  for  pac- 
ing a  horse. — More's  note,  Eay 
(2). 

Treaf,  adj.  peevish,  froward, 
pettish,  very  apt  to  be  angry. 

Trewets,  or  Truets,  s.  pi.  pattens 
for  "women.  S uff. 

Trip,  s.  '  a  trip  of  sheep,'  i.  e.  a 
few  sheep.  Norf. 

Trug,  s.  a  trey  [tray,  trough]  for 
milk  or  the  like.  Suss. 

Trull,  s.  to  trundle.  Suss. 

Tumbrel,  s.  a  dung-cart. 

Urry,  s.  the  blew  clay,  lyes  next 
the  coal,  for  soiling  land. — More's 
note,  Eay  (2). 

Vallor,  Vallow,  or  Vate,  sb.  a 
concaue  mould  wherein  cheese  is 
pressed. — More's  note,  Eay  (2). 

Vang,  v.  to  answer  for  at  the 
font  as  godfather.  Somersetshire. 
'  He  vang'd  to  me  at  the  vant,'  in 
baptisterio  pro  me  suscepit;  ab 
A.S.  fengan,  to  receive,  also  to 
undertake ;  verso  /  in  v,  pro 
more  loci. 

Vat.     See  Vallor. 

Veiling,  s.  plowing  up  the  turf, 
or  upper  surface  of  the  ground, 
to  lay  on  heaps  to  burn.  West- 
country. 

Vollow,  s.  a  fallow.  Stiss.  Gener- 
ally in  the  West-country,  they  use 
v  instead  of/,  and  z  instead  of  s. 


Voor,  s.  a  furrow.  Suss. 

Vrith,  s.  eththerings,  or  windings 
of  hedges;  [Wilts f]  teneri  rami 
coryli,  quibus  inflexis  sepes  colli- 
gant  et  stabiliunt :  ab  A.S.  wri- 
%an,  torquere,  distorquere,  con- 
torquere :  wri%a,  lorum ;  wriftels, 
fascia ;  quia  sci.  hi  rami  contorti 
instar  lori  et  fasciae  sepes  colli- 
gant.— Skinner. 

Wallouish,  adj.  somewhat  nau- 
seous. See  Walsh  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Wattles,  s.  pi.  made  of  split 
wood,  in  fashion  of  gates,  where- 
in they  use  to  fold  sheep,  as 
elsewhere  in  hurdles.  Suss. ;  ab 
A.S.  watelas,  crates,  hurdles. 

Welling,  s.  'welling  of  whey' 
is  heating  it  scalding  hot,  in 
order  to  the  taking  off  the  curds. 
Welling,  or  watting,  in  old  Eng- 
lish, is  boiling.  [A.S.  weallan, 
to  boil.] 

Wem,  s.  a  small  fault,  hole,  decay, 
or  blemish  ;  especially  in  cloth, 
Ess.;  ab  A.S.  wem,  a  blot,  spot, 
or  blemish. 

Were,  or  Wair,  s.  a  pond  or 
pool  of  water;  ab  A.S.  wcer,  a 
fish-pond,  a  place  or  engine  for 
catching  and  keeping  of  fish. 

Whapple,  adj.  'a  whapple  way,' 
i.e.  where  a  cart  and  horses  can- 
not pass,  but  horses  only.  Suss. 

Wheady,  adj.  l  a  icheady  mile,' 
a  mile  beyond  expectation, 
longer  than  it  seems  to  be.  See 
Gloss.  B.  15. 

Wheden,  s.  a  simple  person. 
West. 

Whicket  for  Whacket,  or  Quittee 
for  quattee;  i.  e.  quid  pro  quo. 
Kent. 

Whimper,  v.  to  begin  to  cry. 

Whinnoek.     See  Cadma. 

Whittle,  s.  a  double  blanket, 
which  women  wear  over  their 
shoulders  in  the  West-country, 
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as  elsewhere  short  cloaks;  ab 
A.S.  hwitel,  sagum,  saga,  lama,  a 
kind  of  garment,  a  cassock,  an 
Irish  mantle,  &c. ;  v.  Somner. 

Widows  bench,  s.  a  share  of  the 
husband's  estate  which  widows 
in  Sussex  enjoy,  beside  their 
joyntures. 

Wimme,  v.  i.  e.  to  winnow.  Suss. 

Wind-row,  .<?.  the  greens  or  bor- 
ders of  a  field  dug  up,  in  order 
to  the  carrying  the  earth  on  to 
the  land  to  mend  it.  It  is  called 
wind-row,  because  it  is  laid  in 
rows,  and  exposed  to  the  wind. 

Wite.     See  Weetin  Gl.  B.  15. 

Woadmel,  s.  a  hairy,  coarse  stuff, 
made  of  Island  [Iceland]  wooll, 
and  brought  thence  by  our  sea- 
men to  Norf.  Suff.,  &c.  [Icel. 
va%-mdl.'] 

Woodcock  soil,  s.  ground  that 
hath  a  soil  under  the  turf  that 
looks  of  a  woodcock  colour,  and 
is  not  good.  > 

Wore,    Woore,     s.     sea-wrack, 


Alga  marina.  The  Tlianet  men 
(saith  Somner)  call  it  wore  or 
woore.  See  Weir  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Wreck,  s.  [a  vessel  wherein  tin 
is  worked  with  a  wooden  rake]. 
Cornw. — Kay's  Account  of  Pre- 
paring Tin ;  p.  12,  1.  14. 

Yare,  adj.  nimble,  sprightly, 
smart.  Suff. 

Yaspen,  or  Yeepsen,  s.  in  Ess. 
signifies  as  much  as  can  be  taken 
up  in  both  hands  joyn'd  together. 
Gouldman  renders  it  vola  seu 
manipulus.  .  .  .  Skinner. 

In  Sussex,  for  hasp,  clasp,  wasp, 
they  pronounce  hapse,  elapse, 
wapse,  &c.  ;  for  neck,  nick;  for 
throat,  throtte;  for  choak,  chock. 
Set'n  down,  lefn  stand,  come 
again  and  fefn  anon.  '  'Chave 
eat  so  much  'cham  quit  a-quot,' 
Devonsh.  i.  e.  I  can  eat  no 
more ;  I  have  eat  so  much  that 
I  am  cloyed.  [Here  'chave, 
'cham,  are  for  ich  have,  ich  am; 
where  ich  means  /.] 


XVII.    THORESBY'S  LETTER  TO  RAY,  1703. 


[THE  following  list  of  Yorkshire  words,  presumably  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  is  taken  from  Thoresby's  letter  to  Ray, 
dated  Leeds,  April  27,  1703.  It  was  first  printed  in  'Philoso- 
phical Letters  between  the  late  learned  Mr  Eay  and  several  of  his 
ingenious  correspondents,  natives  and  foreigners.  .  .  Published  by 
W.  Derham.  London,  W.  and  J.  Innys,  1718';  pp.  321—342; 
and  again  in  '  The  Correspondence  of  John  Ray.  Edited  by  Edwin 
Lankester,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  8vo.  London.  Printed  for  the  Ray  Society, 
1848  ' ;  pp.  418 — 430.  Derham's  edition  is  the  more  correct  one, 
and  is  here  followed.  This  Word-List  ought  to  be  compared  with 
the  two  preceding  Glossaries,  as  it  was  intended  as  a  commentary  or 
supplement  to  them ;  indeed,  some  of  the  remarks  in  it  are  hardly 
otherwise  intelligible.] 


MR  THORESBY  TO  MR.  RAT. 

Leeds,  April  27,  1703. 

Honoured  Sir, — This  additional  list  of  local  words  is  larger 
than  I  expected,  and  therein  you  will  quickly  observe  several  words 
already  inserted  in  your  very  curious  and  accurate  collection  ;  but 
then  'tis  either  when  the  same  word  has  a  different  signification 
(which  is  not  uncommon),  or  pronounced  after  so  different  a  manner, 
as  considerably  to  alter  the  orthography ;  or  lastly,  when  the  ety- 
mology has  fallen  in  my  way  in  the  perusal  of  some  of  our  Saxon 
authors,  as  Wheelock's  Bede,  Somner,  Spelman,  Hickes,  &c. 

I  am  tempted  to  think  the  Germain  silk-tail  [Bombydlla  garrula], 
registered  in  the  Philosophic.  Trans.,  No.  175,  is  become  natural  to 
us,  there  being  no  less  than  three  killed  nigh  this  town  the  last 
winter. 
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After-maths,  sb.  pi.  *  q.  after- 
mowings,  the  grass  in  the 
meadows  that  grows  after  the 
mowing  the  eddish;  rough  ings 
we  take  for  that  rough  coarse 
grass  the  cattle  will  not  eat. 

Alack,  inter] .  for  alas. 
Alas-a-day,  Alas-at-ever,  interj. 

alas ;  a  form  of  pitying. 
Arls,  or  Earls,  sb.  [an]  earnest. 

Arvil,  an,  sb.  a  funeral  treat ;  the 
word  and  practice  [are]  retained 
in  the  Vicarage  of  Hullifax.  I 
•was  at  one  for  an  ancient  minis- 
ter a  few  months  ago. 

As,  or  Asse,  sb.  pi.  aslies.  Var. 
Dial. 

As  tite,  as  soon ;  titter,  sooner. 

Ashler;  'an  ashler  wall,'  freestone 
hewed  with  a  mason's  ax  into 
smoothness,  q.  axtler.  [A  ridicu- 
lous etymology.] 

Aud-farand,  adj.  out  of  fashion, 
when  applied  to  elder  persons; 
and  witty  above  their  age,  when 
to  children. 

Ankardly,  opposite  to  towardly. 

Awmoss,  an,  sb.  an  almes ;  from 
French  aumosnes. 

Awn,  adj.  own.  Var.  Dial.  A.S. 
dgen. 

Backus,  sb.  [a]  bakehouse. 

Bain,    '  very    bain    about    one,' 

officious,  ready  to  help. 
Bang  his  banes,  beat  his  bones. 
Bannock[s],  &c.,  tharfe-cakes. 
Barn,  sb.  a  child.    A.S.  beam  ; 

Matt.   ii.   18.     Barn,  a  garner  • 

Matt.  iii.  12.     [He  refers  to  the 

A.S.  version.] 

Barr,  sb.  a  gate  of  a  town  or  city. 
Mickelgate  [is]  from  A.S.  my  eel, 
not  St  Michael.  [Meant  as  a  cor- 
rection of  Eay's  note  on  Barr, 
p.  32.] 

7 


Bawks,  sb.  pi.  the  large  timber 
beams  that  support  the  roof  by 
sign-trees,  under  the  side- wavers, 
and  a  prick-post  under  the  rig- 
tree  ;  summers  or  summer-trees 
are  never  contiguous  to  the  roof, 
but  [are]  only  the  main-beams 
in  a  chamber-floor.  See  Balk 
in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Bawl,  sb.  a  bowl. 

Bawt,  prep,  without. 

Beiling,  sb.  matter  mix'd  with 
blood  running  out  of  a  sore. 

Beneson,  sb.  benediction.  See 
Eay's  Pref.,  p.  3,  1.  6. 

Benkit,  sb.  a  small  wood  vessel 
with  a  cover  that's  loose,  and 
fitted  with  notches  to  two  pro- 
minent lags  [sic,  perhaps  for 
lugs']  that  have  a  string  thro' 
them  to  carry  it  by.  See  Kit. 

Bezle,  v.  to  waste,  embezzle. 

Bid,  Bead,  v.  to  pray ;  from  A.S. 
bead,  oratio.  [No ;  from  the 
verb  biddan.'] 

Binding,  sb.  a  hazel  rod  or  thorn, 
two  or  three  yards  long,  so  called 
because  used  for  binding  the 
hedge-tops. 

Birk,  sb.  '  a  birlc-iree,  or  rods,' 
birch.  Var.  Dial.  [Misspelt  burk.] 

Blare,  v.  to  put  out  the  tongue. 

Blate,  Bleit,  v.  proper  to  a  calf's 
or  sheep's  voice. 

Bleak,  adj.  exposed  to  the 
weather ;  '  it  stands  bleak.' 

Blew-milk,  sb.  skimmed  milk. 
See  Blow-milk,  Gl.  B.  15. 

Blind-mans-buffe,  sb.  a  play. 

Bloa,  adj.  black  and  blue. 

Bloated,  adj.  '  a  bloated  look,'  a 
blue  [misprinted  blua],  dusky, 
dark  countenance,  caused  by  in- 
temperance mostly. 

Blowse,  Blawze,  sb.  a  blowze  or 
blawze,  proper  to  women ;  a.  bios- 
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som,  a  wild  rinish  girl,   proud 
light  skirts.    See  Rinish. 

Boken,  v.  to  nauseate,  ready  to 
vomit. 

Booght,  sb.  [bend]  ;  '  the  booght 
of  tlie  elbow.' 

Boons,  or  Booyns,  sb.  pi  foul  [i.e. 
fowl],  and  sometimes  labour,  to 
be  given  to  the  landlord,  over  and 
above  the  rent,  from  the  French 
boon.  [He  means  F.  bon.  But  cf. 
Icel.  b6n.~] 

Booyse,  Buyse,  sb.  [the]  same  as 
boose  or  stall. 

Bown, pp.  as,  'whither  art  thou 
bown,'  i.  e.  going  or  bound. 

Boyl,  sb. '  the  boyl  [i.  e.  bole]  of  a 
tree.' 

Braid,  v.  'you  braid  of  the  mil- 
ler's dog.'  See  Breid,  GL  B.  15. 

Brakons,  sb.  fern,  brakes. 

Brandred,  or  [Brand]rid,  sb.  a 

trivet,  or  iron. 
Breid,  sb.  a  shelf,  or  board.    Var. 

Dial. 
Breiden,  v.  to  spread  or  make 

broad. 

Bridle-sty,  sb.  a  way  for  horse 
only,  not  cart  or  carriages  in 
common. 

Brock,  sb.  a  badger. 

Broych,  sb.  a  small  spike  of 
iron  or  wood  to  put  coppins  on. 
See  Coppin;  see  also  Broach  in 
GL  B.  15. 

Broych,  v.  to  broych  or  broach, 
as  masons  [do]  an  atchler,  when 
•with  the  small  point  of  their  ax 
they  make  it  full  of  little  pits  or 
small  holes.  [Atchler  probably 
means  ashlar  ;  see  Ashler.] 

Bruzzle,  v.  to  make  a  great  ado, 
or  stir. 

Bumper,  sb.  a  glass  or  mug  brim- 
ful. 

Bur-tree,  sb.  an  elder  or  dog- 
tree. 


Bytte,  sb.  a  bottle  or  flagon. 
Ab  A.S.  lytt,  uter,  dolium.  War- 
wickshire. 

Cadge,  v.  '  to  cadge,1  a  term  in 

making  bone-lace. 
Cankerd,  adj.    '  a  canJcerd  cart,' 

or  froward  fellow. 
Cape,  v.  to  cape  a  wall,  to  crown 

it.     See  Cope,  in  Gl.  B.  15, 
Carding,  sb.  a  carding  of  wool. 
Cast,  or  Kest,  v.  to  vomit. 
Caup,  sb.  [a  coop]  •  as,  a  muck- 

caup.    See  Coop  in  Gloss.  B.  15. 

Caure  down,  v.  to  ruck  down. 

•[I.  e.  to  cower  down,  squat  down.] 

See  Coure  in  Gl.  B.  16. 
Caw,  sb.  a  cow.     Var.  Dial. 

Cawl,  or  Coul,  sb.  a  lump  rising 
in  the  head  thro'  a  knock. 

Chaffer,  v.  to  chaffer,  exchange. 

Chare-woman,  Char-woman,  sb. 

one  hired  by  day  (not  a  fixed 
servant)  to  wash. 

Chase.  [This  article  is  printed 
merely  as  '  to  chase  a  laughter.' 
It  is  either  an  error  for,  or  a 
variation  of,  '  to  chare  a  laugh- 
ter.' See  Chare  in  Gloss.  B.  15.] 

Chid,  rebuked. 

Chizzel,  sb.  wheat-bran. 

Clatter,  v.  to  make  a  noise,  talk 
fast  and  loud. 

Clawt,  sb.  a  tatter'd  cloth  or  rag. 

Gleam' d,  pp.  dawb'd  on,  as  with 
a  trowel. 

Clem'd,  Clam'd,  pp.  pined,  hun- 
gered. 

Clinch[-fisted],  or  Chinch-fisted, 
adj.  covetous. 

Clots,  sb.  pi  clods.     Var.  Dial 

Clout ;  '  I'  th'  clout,'  drunk. 

Clughe,  sb.  a  valley  between  two 
steep  hills. 

Clukes,  sb.pl  clutches. 
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Clumps,  adj.  bungling. 

Clumpst,  adj.  '  a  clumpst  fellow,' 
i.  e.  plain-dealing,  that  speaks  at 
the  mouth ;  Prov. 

Clunter,  el.  an  unnimble  stum- 
bier. 

Coap,  fight. 

Cobby,  adj.  sawcy. 

Coddy,  adj.  joined  with  little,  to 
diminish — as,  'a  little  coddy 
lamb,  bird,  fly' — is  exceeding 
little,  perhaps  but  a  Far.  Dial. 
for  conny.  [Certainly  not.  Cf.  '  a 
cade  lamb  : '  s.  v.  Cosset  in  Gloss. 
B.  16.] 

Coits,  sb.  pi.  coats.  Far.  Dial. 
'  Thou'rt  a  lad  i'  coits,'  spoken  to 
men  ludicrously. 

Cokend,  pp.  choked. 

Gom,pt.  t.  came.  A.S.  com;  Matt. 

ii.  21 ;  (A.S.  version.) 
Con,  v.  i  e.  to  ply  a  lesson  as 

schoolboys. 
Coppin,  si.  'a  coppin  of  yarn.'  See 

Broych. 
Cottrel,  sb.  a  piece  of  iron  with 

a  hole  in  to  fasten. 
Cowks,  sb.  pi.  or  cinders,  coals 

burnt    in     common    fire,     not 

charr'd. 

Cragg,  sb.  a  stony,  rocky  bank, 
&c. 

Cratch,  sb.  '  a  dish-cratch,'  [the] 
same  with  the  cradle.  See  Dish- 
cradle,  Gl.  B.  15. 

Crawse,  adj.  jolly,  brisk. 

Creak,  v.  to  creak,  as  a  door 
[does]. 

Cree'd  wheat,  sb.  [wheat]  hull'd 
and  boyl'd. 

Crinkle,  v.  to  crouch;  to  yield 
sneakingly. 

Daker,  v.  to  work  for  hire  after 
the  common  days  work  is 
over,  at  2d.  an  hour. 

Darn,  v.  i.  e.  to  sow  up  holes,  so 


as  not  to  pucker,  but  fill  them 
up.  [Spelt  Darne.J 
Deal,  sb. '  a  great  deal  or  dele,'  [a 
great  part  or  quantity].  A.S. 
acelas,  parts ;  Matt.  ii.  22 ;  (A.S. 
version.) 

Deeght,  v.  ( to  deeght  ing,'  to 
spread  mole-hills. 

Dingthrift,  sb.  a  spendall,  pro- 
digal. 

Dither,  v.  to  quiver  with  cold. 
Dizen,  v.  to  be  curious  and  look 

big,  to  sit  in  state,  as  if  great. 
Dodge  on,  [as,  'he]  dodges  on,' 

[he]  keeps  poorly  doing. 
Dog-tree,  sb.  elder.  See  Bur-tree. 
Dole,  Dool,  Doal,  sb.  a  share  or 

part  in  a  town-field;  also  money 

or  bread  distributed  at  a  funeral 

to  the  poor. 

Dree,  v.  to  be  able  to  go  thro' 
to  the  end  of  the  journey. 

Dribble,  sb.  an  iron  pin  that 
carpenters  use  to  drive  out 
wooden  pins. 

Drigh,  adj.  long,  tedious.  See 
Dree  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Dub,  sb.  a  puddle,  or  plash  of 

water. 
Dubler,  sb.  a  platter. 

Dule,  sb.  'the  dule,'  the  devil. 
Far.  Dial. 

Dung,  Dang ;  '  he  dung  or  dang 
it  down,'  [he]  threw  it  down. 

Durse,  v.  is  to  dress ;  'to  durse 
the  house,  [or]  horses.'  '  To  durse 
the  ing,'  to  spread  the  mole-hills 
and  dung  that's  in  fields.  See 
Deeght. 

Earn,  sb.  'mine  earn,'  my  uncle; 

A.S.  edm,  avunculus. 
Eance,  adv.  '  for  eance,'  for  once, 

and  use  it  not.  [I.  e.  do  not  make 

a  practice  of  it.] 

Eapns,  sb.  'an  eapns,'  hands 
full.  See  Yaspen  in  Gloss.  B.  16, 
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Earnder,  si.  forenoon  drinMng. 

See  Doundrin  in  Gloss.  B.  15. 
Edge,  v.   *  edge    you,   bretliren/ 

make  room,  give  way. 
Eek,  v.  to  enlarge.  A.S.  ecan,  aug- 

mentare. 
Een,   sb.  pi.  for   eyes.       [Spelt 

Eeen.~\ 
Een,  ado.  for  even.  Var.  Dial. 

Een,  Eemin,  sb.  evening;  per 
aphaeresin.  '  Murk  i'  th'  eemin,' 
dark  in  the  evening. 

Elt,  v.  to  beat  in  the  dough  with 
more  meal  and  yeast. 

Fag-end,  sb.  the  hinder  or  latter 
end. 

Fake,  sb.  faith  ;  '  i'  faJce,'  in  faith 
(an  oath). 

Far,  adj.  for  farther  ;  as  'the/ar 
bank.' 

Fastne's  een,  (sic)  sb.  the  Tuesday 
before  the  Dies  Cinerum,  or  Ash- 
Wednesday. 

Fat,  sb.  (in  composition)  vessel, 
as  in  guile-fat.  Ab  A.S.  fat,  vas. 
See  Gail  in  Gloss.  B.  15. 

Faugh,  sb.  fallow  ground. 
Faugh,  v.  to   plow,  and  let   it 

[i.  e.  land]  lie  fallow  a  summer 

or  winter. 

Faw,  Fawl,  adj.  foul,  dirty. 
Fear'd,   pp.    as    adj.    frighted, 
afraid.    AS.  afcered. 

Feer,  Fere,  sb.  [a]  wife.  A.S. 
gefera,  socia. 

Fest,  v.  to  i.  e.  put  out  apprentice. 

Filly-foal,  sb.  from  A.S.fylian, 
to  follow  the  mare.  [Of  course  a 
bad  guess.  Filly  is  a  diminutive 
form  from  foalj] 

Fitter,  v.  to  kick  smartly  with 
the  feet,  as  children  do  when 
pettish ;  metaphorically,  to  be  in" 
a  passion,  a  pelting  chafe. 

Fitters,   sb.pl.  'to  break  or  tear 


all  io  fitters,'  is  to  reduce  to  the 

smallest  bits. 
Flacket,  sb.  a  wood  or  leather 

vessel. 
Flask,  sb.  a  flask'  for    water  to 

wash  in.   Ab  A.S.  wceter-flaxa. 
Flaughter'd,  pp.  affrighted. 
Fleyk,  sb.  a  hurdle  made  of  hazel 

or  other  wands  radled,   for  the 

clothiers  to  swing  or  beat  their 

wool  upon.    See  Fleak  in  Gl.  B. 

15. 
Fling,  v.  to  throw. 

Flire,  Flear,  v.  to  laugh  scorn- 
fully. See  Fleer  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Float,  pt.  t.  '  he  float  me,'  [he] 
chid  or  scolded  [me.]  See  Flite 
in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Flue-full,  adj.  brimful,  flowing 
full. 

Flurts,  sb.  aflurts,  a  light  house- 
wife. 

Flush,  adj.  'yau'r  mains  flush? 
full-handed,  prodigal,  wasteful. 

Fodder,  sb.  '  &  fodder  of  lead.' 

Fodder,  v.  i.  e.  to  give  hay  or 
straw  to  cattle. 

Fog,  or  Edish,  sb.  is  the  second 
growth  of  grass  (after  mowing). 

Foreheight,  v.  to  predetermine. 
See  Foreheet  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Forspoken,  pp.  bewitched,  fore- 
spoken.  \_Forspoken  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  fort spoken;  the  A.S. 
prefix  for-  is  as  distinct  from 
fore-  as  German  ver-  from  vor-. 
This  is  a  melancholy  instance  of 
clutching  at  etymology,  and  the 
more  so  as  the  explanation  '  be- 
witched5 is  quite  correct.] 

Frayn,  v.  to  ask.  Lane.    Ab  A.S. 

fregnan,  interrogare. 
Freem,  adj.  handsome. 
Frosk,  sb.  a  frog. 

Fruggan,  sb.  (  a  fruggan  ;  '    ap- 
plied to  stirring  women. 
Frust,  v.  to  trust  for  a  time. 
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Fulsum,  adj.  nasty,  foul. 
Fur,  or  For"  sb.  a  furrow. 
Fur,  adj.  far.     Var.  Dial. 

Gang,  v.  to  go;  A.S.  gangan, 
gdn. 

Gant,  adj.  lusty,  hearty  and  health- 
ful [Eng.  gaunt. ,] 

Gar-em-ken-us  ale,  prodigious 
strong  [ale ;  lit.]  make-them- 
know-us. 

Garsom,  sb.  ' a  garsom,'  a  fore- 
gift  at  entring  a  farm,  a  Gods- 
penny.  [A.S.  geersum.] 

Gaup,  v.  to  stare  about  with  open 
mouth  ;  [to  gape.] 

Gauster,  sb.  a  hearty,  loud 
laughter. 

Gawa,  go  we,  let  us  go. 

Gawd,     sb.     a     guise,     custom, 

fashion. 
Gawk  hand,  Gallock  hand,  [the] 

left  hand. 
Gawm,  v. '  do  you  gawm  me,'  [do 

you]   understand  or   mind  me. 

See  Ooam,  Gl.  B.  15. 
Geen,  pp.  given. ; 
Gemean    mather,    the    common 

sort.  A.S.  genuene,  Matt.  viii.  29  ; 

from  whence  the  present  Dutch 

gemeyn,  common,  vulgar. 

Gestings,  sb.   pi.   q.    geestlings, 

young  geese. 
Gif,  conj.  if.    A.S.  gif,  si. 

Gladden,  sb.  is  a  void  place  free 

from  encumbrances. 
Glawm,   v.    to  look  sad,   [i.  e. 

glum.] 

Glee,  v.  to  look  asquint.   TorTts. 

as  well  as  Line. 
Glizzen,  v.  to  glister  or  sparkle, 

as  stars  in  frost ;  '  it  freezes  hard, 

and  een  glizzens  ; '  in  which  sense 

alone  'tis  used. 

Gloppen'd,  pp.  surprised.     . 
Glore,  v.  to  look  staringly. 


Goyt,  sb.  goyts  of  mills,  where 
the  stream  passes  out.  See  Oote, 
Gl.  B.  15. 

Graut,  sb.  wort,  sweet  drink ; 
ale  before  it  be  wrought  with 
barm.  See  Grout  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Graw,  v.  [to  feel  chilled]  before 
the  ague  fit.  See  Growze  in  Gl. 
B.  15. 

Greese,  or  Greece,  sb.  pi.  stairs. 

Griesly,     adj.      ugly,      grisled. 

["Wrong ;  another  false  definition 

due  to   clutching  at   a  fancied 

resemblance.    Griesly  or  grisly  is 

from    A.S.   agrisan,    to    dread; 

grizzled  is  somewhat  gray     (F. 

firm).] 
Groop,  sb.  the  hinder  part  of  the 

mystall,  where  the  cattle  dung. 
Groyn,  sb.  the  groyn  of  a  swine, 

the  snout. 
Guizend,  adj.  od[d]ly  and  slut- 

tishly  habited. 
Gyste,  sb.  '  a  gyste  for  cattle,'  [a 

place  for  them]  to  be  pastured. 

Hackslaver,  sb.  a  hasty,  slovenly 
fellow,  both  in  habit  and  deed; 
but  it  has  a  peculiar  respect  to 
speaking  ill,  naturally  or  morally. 

Haggle,  v.  to  cut  irregularly. 

Haking,  adj.  '  a  liaking  fellow,' 

an  idle  loiterer. 
Hala,  adj.  bashful,  nicely  modest. 

See  Heloe  in  Gl.  B.  15. 
Hame,  sb.  home ;  A.S.  ham. 
Happens,  adv.  perhaps. 
Hard,   adj.   [used]  for  covetous ; 

and    in   some    places    for    half 

drunk. 

Harenut,  sb.  [an]  earthnut. 
Harns,  sb.pl.  brains.    Yorkshire. 
Havers,  sb.  pi.  manners. 
Heald,  v.  to  lean  to  one  side. 

Hebble,  sb.  a  narrow  short  plank- 
bridge. 
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Heck,  sb.  the  heck  is  ordinarily 
but  half  a  door,  the  lower  halt 

Height,  pp.  called,  &c. 

Height,  v.  to  threaten. 

Hen-harrow,  sb.  a  kind  of  kite- 
harrier.  See  Hen-harrier  in  Gl. 
B.  15. 

Hent,  v.  to  catch  a  flying  ball. 
Higle,  v.  [i.  e.  higgle]  ;  to  loiter 

long  in.  buying. 

Hineberrys,  sb.  pi.  raspberrys. 
Hippins,  sb.  pi.  stoppings ;  large 

stones  set  in  a  shallow  water  at  a 

steps  distance  from  each  other, 

to  pass  over  by. 
Hitter,  adj.  eager,  keen. 
Hoast,  Host,  sb.  a  cough ;   A.S. 

hw6sta.     See  Hoste  in  Gl.  B.  15. 
Hooyze,  sb.  a  half  cough,  proper 

to  cattle  ;  see  above. 
Holt,   sb.   a  wood ;    A.S.   holt, 

sylva. 
Hoppet,  sb.  a  seed-basket ;  also 

that    in  the  mill  in  which  the 

corn  is  put  to  grind.    [The  latter 

is  generally  called  a  hopper.'] 
Hullet,  sb.  a  howlet ;  an  owl. 
Hype,  v.  to  gird  at,  to  cast  out 

disgraceful  words. 

Ing,  sb.  an  ing,  a  plain  even 
ground  (mostly  meadows)  by  the 
waterside.  To  [durse,  or]  dress 
the  ing,  that  is,  the  molehills 
and  dung ;  which  is  durst  or 
drest,  i.  e.  spread  abroad  with  an 
ing-rake.  See  Durse. 

Inkling,  sb.  an  intimation  or 
notice. 

Ize-bone,  sb.  the  huckle-bone,  the 


Junket,  sb.  a  wicker  long  wisket 
to  catch  fish. 

Keive,   v.   'to  keive  a  cart/  to 
whelm  [it]  on  one  side. 


Keiver,  sb.  a  bumper  or  brimmer 
of  liquor. 

Kimlin.     See  Kivver. 

Kit,  sb.  a  milking  or  water-pail 
with  one  or  two  ears,  with  or 
without  a  cover.  [Spelt  KM; 
said  pail  is  spelt  pale.]  See  Shed. 

Kiting,  sb.  '  a  kiting,'  a  term  of 
reproach. 

Kittle,  adv.  '  it  stands  kittle,'  i.  e. 
ticklishly,  ready  to  fall. 

Kiwer,  or  Kimlin,  sb.  a  powder- 
ing tub. 

Knogs,  sb.  pi.  nine   pins.      See 

•  Nogs. 

Konny,  adj.  '  a  konny  thing,'  a 
little  as  well  as  a  fine  thing. 

Lag,  v.  to  come  last  behind,  as  if 
•tired,  [to]  flag. 

Laird,  sb.  a  lord  ;  Scotice.  A.S. 
hlaford. 

Lake,  v.  to  play.  Gothice  laikan. 

Lane,  v. '  to  lane  nothing,'  to  con- 
ceal nothing.  See  Lean  in  Gl. 
B.  15. 

Lang,  adj.  long.  Var.  Dial.  A.S. 
lang. 

Langholds,  sb.pl.  spaniels  (sic) 
upon  horses  feet,  fastned  with  a 
horse-lock  to  keep  them  from 
leaping  wrong.  [By  spaniel  he 
means  spancel.  See  Spaniel  be- 
low, and  Spancel  in  Gloss.  B.  15.] 

Lant,  v.  to  lant  ale,  to  put  urin 
into  it. 

Lass-a-day,  interj.  alas  !  an  ex- 
pression of  condolence. 

Laughter,  sb.  laying ;  as,  '  a  hen 
lays  her  laughter ' ;  that  is,  all 
the  eggs  she  will  lay  that  time. 

Lawk,  v.  i.  e.  to  weed  corn.  See 
Lowk  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Lear,  v.  [to]  laugh  deridingly, 
flear. 

Leasing,  sb.  lying;  ab  A.S. 
leasung,  mendacium. 
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Leath,  sb.  ease  or  rest. 
Leathwake,  adj.  limber,  pliable. 
Leet  you,  pretend. 
Leive,  adv.  '  I'd  as  leive  do  so,' 

[I  would]  as  willingly  [do  so]  ; 

'tis  equal  to  me  [i.  e.  it  is  all  the 

same  to  me]. 
Ley,  sb.  fallow  ground. 
Leyse,  v.  to  pick  the  slain  and 

trucks  out  of  wheat. 
Libhorn,  sb.  a  sow-gelder. 
Lit,  v.  to  colour  or  dye,  whence 

the  name  Lister  or  Litster. 
Lithing,  [but  misprinted  Listring], 

thickening ;   Yorkshire  as  well  as 

Chesh.  [The  misprint  is  obvious ; 

see  Lithing  in  Gloss.  B.  15.] 
Loup,  or  Laup,  v.  to  leap. 
Lug,  v.  to  pull  one  by  the  hair  or 

ears  (lugs}. 
Lunshin,  sb.  '  a  huge  lunshin  of 

bread/  a  large  piece. 

Main,  [printed  Maine]  sb.  as, 
'  by  might  and  main.'  A.S. 
mcegen. 

Main,  [spelt  Maine]  v.  to  lame. 

Malkin,  sb.  a  cloth  at  the  end 
of  a  pole,  wherewith  wetting  it, 
they  cleanse  the  bottom  of  the 
oven;  applied  to  a  slut. 

Mare,  adv.  more.     Var.  Dial. 

Mate,  sb.  [a]  match. 

Maugh,  sb.  '  my  maugh,'  my 
brother-in-law.  See  Meaugh  in 
Gl.  B.  15. 

Mawkin,  sb.  a  dirty  frow  [i.  e. 
woman]. 

Mawm,  adj.  tender,  fryable, 
short,  mellow. 

Mazed, pp.  'a  mazed  goose,'  ap- 
plied to  a  person  astonished ; 
amazed,  per  aphseresin.  [On  the 
contrary,  amazed  is  derived  from 
mazed.] 

Meedless,  adj.  without  measure. 


Meet,  adj.  '  just  meet,'  exact. 
Meeterly,      adv.     indifferently ; 

'meeterty,     as      Megge     Eylay 

danc'd.' 
Mensfull,  adj.  neat  and  clean. 

Menya,   sb.   a  family,   a  house 

menya.  A.S.  memo,  Matt.  viii.  1. 

[Not  A.S.,  but  from  Old  French.] 
Midge,    sb.    no    gnat,   but   the 

smallest  of  all  flies. 
Millums,   sb.  pi.   watrjx  places 

about  a  mill  dam. 
Miln,  sb.  a  mill. 
Milner,  sb.  a  miller. 
Minstre,  sb.  [a]  cathedral,  A.S. 

mynstre. 

Miscryed,  pp.  discovered. 
Mizzles,  it,  [it]  rains  small;  like 

the  falling  of  a  mist. 
Mobb,  v.  to  dress  awk[w]ardly. 

Moofin,  sb.  a  wheat-cake  bak'd 
upon  a  bake-stone  over  the  fire, 
as  oat-cakes  [are;  a  muffin]. 

Moolter,  sb.  [the]  toll  of  a  mill. 

Mooysen,  v.  i.  e.  to  wonder ;  from 
museing. 

Moyder'd,  pp.  'welnee  moydered,' 
almost  distracted. 

Muck,  sb.  town-gate  mire,  as  well 
as  dung. 

Mucky,  adj.  dirty,  as  the  streets 
in  rainy  weather. 

Muggles,  it,  it  rains  small,  mist- 
like. 

Munsworn,  pp.  forsworn. 

Munt,  hint;  as,  'I  know  your 
meaning  by  your  munting'  See 
Mint  in  GL  B.  15. 

Mystall,  sb.  [a]  mewstall  for 
cattle,  oxen,  and  cows.  [A 
deliberate  falsification,  for  the 
sake  of  hinting  at  an  etymology. 
Mistal  and  mewstall  are  different 
words.]  See  (Jroop. 

Nar,  nearer. 
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Nawt-foot-saim,  sb.  the  oyl  or 
grease  that  is  hoiled  out  of  a 
neat's  foot.  [Saim  is  badly  spelt 
same.~\ 

Nawt-heard,  sb.  a  neat-herd. 

Neame,  Neme,  sb.  '  my  neame,  or 
neme,'  my  uncle.  See  Earn. 

Neave,  sb.  a  fist. 

Neigh,  v. ;  '  I  did  not  neigh  it,'  I 
came  not  nigh  it.  See  Nigh  in 
Gl.  B.  15. 

Net,  v.  to  wash  clothes,  give  them 
a  net. 

Nether,  or  Nedder,  sb.  an  adder ; 
A.S.  nceddre,  Matt.  iii.  7. 

Nice.    See  Nise. 

Nifles,  sb.  pi.  are  glandules,  ker- 
nels, which  being  hid  and  covered 
with  fat,  perhaps  might  either  be 

.  denominated  from,  or  denominate 
covert  and  secret  filching  of 
things ;  nifling,  nifle. 

Nim,  v.  '  he  nim'd  it,'  he  took  it ; 
A.S.  niman,  Matt.  ii.  20  (A.S.  ver- 
sion). 

Nise,  adj.  strange ;  nise  work, 
strange  [work].  Nise,  applied  to 
a  person,  is  precise,  opposite  to 
free  and  hearty. 

Nogs,  sb.  pi.  shank-bones  ;  hence 
playing  at  nogs,  or  nine-pins, 
because  the  bones  of  the  shanks 
of  cattle  are  used  therein.  See 
Knogs. 

Onters,  sb.  pi. '  many  onters,'  pre- 
tences, alledgments,  scruples.  See 
Aunters  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Oskin,  sb.  '  an  oskin  of  land  ; ' 
an  oxgang  contains  ten  acres  in 
some  places;  in  others,  sixteen, 

•  eighteen,  twenty-four  ;  and  fifty 
in  some  part  of  Bradford  parish. 

Ossell,  perhaps. 

Ounsel,  sb.  a  title  of  reproach, 
sometimes  apply'd  (as  by  Mr 
Garbut,  in  his  '  Demonstration  of 
the  Eesurrection  of  Christ')  to  the 
devil. 


Ournder,  sb.  afternoon  drinkings. 

See  Doundrins  in  Gloss.  B.  15. 
Ows,  sb.  an  ows,  an  ox.     Goth. 

auhsa. 
Ox-boyse,  sb.  an  ox-stall ;  ab  A.S. 

bosih,  prsesepe,  a  boose. 

Paddock,  or  Parrock,  sb.  a  small 
narrow  close,  that  is  an  appendix 
to  a  greater,  for  the  most  part. 

Pan,  sb.  that  described  [in  Glos. 
B.  15]  as  the  pan  in  a  building  is 
properly  the  wall-plate  ;  the^?cm 
is  that  piece  of  timber  in  wooden 
houses  that  lies  upon  the  top  of 
the  posts,  and  upon  which  the 
balks  rest,  and  the  spar-foot  also. 
See  Bawks. 

Parrisht,  pp.  starved  with  cold  ; 

qu.  perished. 
Pash,   v.    [to  dash].     Til  posh 

thy  harns  out.'     See  Earns. 
Pat,  adj.  fit,  proper;  '•pat  to  the 

purpose.' 
Pee,  v.  is  also  to  look  near  and 

narrowly. 
Peel,  v.  '  peel  the   pot,'  cool  it 

with   the  ladle,  taking  out  and 

pouring  in  again. 
Peil,  sb.  stir;  'what  apeil  keep 

you  ?  '  [He  means  a  peal.~] 
Perepoint,  sb.  a  perepoint  wall, 

made  of  a  thinner  sort  of  hewn 

stone,  set  upon  the  edge. 

Pig-tail  candle,  sb.  the  least 
[candle]  put  in  to  make  weight. 

Plat,  sb.  a  place. 

Pock-arr'd,  pp.  marked  with  the 
smallpox. 

Poit,  sb.  '  a  five-pott,'  an  iron  to 
stir  up  the  fire  with.  [A  pott  is 
a  poker.] 

Poyt,  v.  '  to  poyt  the  cloaths  off/ 

[to  kick  them  off]. 
Prick-post.     See  JSawJcs. 
Prig,  sb.  [spelt  prigge\  a   little 

brass  skellet. 
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Pucker,   v.  to  draw  up  like   a 

purse,  unevenly. 
Puddle,  sb.  a  fat  body. 

Quite,  adv.  for  wholly,  is  general ; 
for  quit  [is]  Northern ;  '  'twill 
not  quit  cost,'  [i.  e.  pay  the  cost; 
an  expression  used  by  Eay  him- 
self; seep.  10,  1.  35.] 

Radlings,  sb.  pi.  hazel  or  other 
boughs,  put  within  the  studs  of  a 
wall,  to  be  cover'd  with  lime  or 
mortar. 

Kaume,  v.  to  reach. 

Rawp,  sb.  a  hoarsness. 

Reef,  sb.  '  the  reefe,'  the  itch ; 
reefy,  itchy. 

Reek,  v.  to  smoke.  A.S.  rec, 
smoke. 

Reul,  '  what  a  reul's  here  !  You 
make  a  nise  reul'  [misprinted 
rent]  ;  i.  e.  work,  mad  work.  . 

Riggald,  sb.  ariggald;  abusively 

apply'd  to  men  as    well  as  to 

cattle. 
Rigtree,   sb.  [i.  e.  ridge-beam.] 

See  Hawks. 
Rinish,  adj.  wild,  jolly,  unruly, 

rude.     See  Blowze. 
Roky,  adj.  misty. 
Rooyse,  v.  to  extol. 
Roup,  sb.  a  hoarsness. 
Rudd,  sb.  red  stone. 
Rudle,  sb.  a  ridle,  [i.  e.  a  sieve.] 

Ryndta,  used  to  cows  to  make 
them  give  way,  and  stand  in 
their  stalls  or  booyses.  \_Rynt  ta 
=  roint  thee.~\ 

Sagh,  saw ;  '  I  sagh,'  I  saw. 
Saim.    See  Nawt-foot-saim. 

Samme-milk,  butter  in  the  churn, 
after  the  milk  breaks  into  butter ; 
ab  A.S.  samnian,  conglobare. 


Saul,  v.  '  I'll  saul  him,'  I'll  beat 
him.  See  Sowl  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Saur,  adj.  sour ;  '  mend  like 
sour  milk  in  summer  ; '  Prov. 

Sawce,  v.  rustice  pro  soivce,  to 
box  the  ears. 

Sawl,  sb.  soul.  Var.  Dial.  A.S. 
sawel. 

Scream,  v.  to  cry  aloud. 

Scruby-grass,   sb.     scurvy-grass. 

Var.  Dial. 
Scug,  sb.  'scug   of  a  hill,'    the 

declivity  or  side. 
Seaves,  sb.  pi.  pill'd  [i.  e.  peeled] 

rushes,  of  which  they  make  seav- 

candles. 

Sel,  Seln,  self. 

Sere,  adj.  several ;  '  sere  ways,' 
several  ways. 

Settle,  [spelt  setle,]  sb.  a  seat; 

A.S.  sell. 

Shaffle,  v.  to  bungle. 
Snaffles,  sb.  a  bungler. 

Shale,  v.  (proper  to  the  feet)  [to 
walk]  in  with  the  heels  and  out 
with  the  toes. 

Sham,  sb.  covr-sham,  or  dung. 

Shed,  sb.  '  no  sheds,'  no  differ- 
ence. 

Shill,  v.  as  pease,  to  take  them 
out  of  the  swads. 

Shive,  sb.  '  a  slave  of  bread/  cut 
off  the  loaf. 

Shoe,  Shou,  pron.  she,  ilia.  Var. 
Dial. 

Shooen,  Shune,  sb.  pi.  shoes. 
Shool,  sb.  shovel.  Var.  Dial. 

Shooyts,  sb.  shovel-board,  where 
the  shillings  are  directed  as  at  a 
mark  in  shooting. 

Shrogs,  sb.  pi.  a  company  of 
bushes,  of  hazel,  thorns,  briers. 

Side-wavers.     See  Banks. 

Sign-trees.     See  Bawks. 
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Sile,  sb.  '  the  sile '  used  in  strain- 
ing milk.  [It  means  a  strainer. .] 
Siles,  it,  i.  e.  rains  fast. 

Sipe,  v.  to  let  all  the  water  or 
liquor  out  which,  cleaves  to  the 
sides  of  a  vessel  after  the  main 
[part]  is  pour'd  out. 

Skanskback,  adj.  easily  know- 
able,  having  some  special  mark. 
See  Kenspecked  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Skath,  Scath,  sb.  loss.  A.S. 
scce%%e,  nocumentum ;  as,  '  the 
scath  came  in  at  his  own  fence  ; ' 
Prov. 

Skeel,  sb.  a  kit  or  milking-pail. 

Skeer  the  esse.  Vide  Esse  [in 
Gl.  B.  15.]  And  see  As  above. 

Skeller'd,  pp.  warped.  York- 
shire, as  well  as  Darbyshire. 

Skimmer,  v.  to  shine,  look  bright. 

Slain,  sb.  [smut  in  corn ;  smutted 
grains.]  See  Leyse. 

Slamtrash,  sb.  a  slovenly  dirty 
person. 

Slap,  v.  '  to  slap  one,'  i.  e.  beat ; 
a  sono  verborum,  vox  onomatop. 

Slap,  v.  ( to  slap  out  the  tongue.' 
See  SleaJc  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Slart,  v.  to  plash  with  dirt. 

Sleat,  v.  'to  sleat  a  dog.'  See 
Slete  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Slim,  adj.  sometimes  signifies 
crafty,  knavish ;  a  slim  cus- 
tomer. 

Slive,  v.  to  clear,  to  rive. 

Sliving,  sb.  a  lazy  fellow. 

Slot,  v.  '  to  slot  the  door,'  to  bolt 
it  when  shut. 

Slough,  sb.  (1)  a  watry  boggish 
place;  (2)  the  cast  skin  of  a 
snake. 

Slush ;  a  slush,  wastful.  [Qu.  a 
wasteful  person  ?] 

Slush,  v.  '  to  slush  through  work,' 
to  do  much,  but  slinily,  care- 
lessly. 


Smithy,  sb.  a  smiths  shop. 

Smoar,  v.  to  smother;  per  con- 

trac. 
Snaffle,  v.  to  speak  through  the 

nose. 

Snaffle-bridle,    or  -bit,    sb.   [a] 

snape-bit. 

Snap,  sb.  a  lad  or  servant ;  now 
mostly  used  ludicrously.  [This 
Thoresby  derives  from  A.  S.  snapa, 
puer,  with  a  reference  to  Matt, 
viii.  13.  He  means  cnapa,  which 
is  Eng.  knave.  He  could  not 
read  the  letters.] 

Snattle,  v.  to  linger,  delay  ;  mag- 
no  conatu  nihil  agere. 

Snavle,  v.  to  snivle,  speak  through 
the  nose. 

Snever,  adj.  slender,  smooth. 

Snicket,  sb.  one  that  pincheth  all 
to  nought. 

Snift,  v.  to  draw  the  wind  smart- 
ly up  the  nose. 

Suite,  v. ;  to  suite  is  to  blow  the 
nose ;  to  ivipe,  is  to  dry  it. 

Snuffers,  sb.  [used]  for  the  nose, 
or  nostrils. 

Sod,  sb. ;  a  turf  is  thin  and  round, 
or  oval,  taken  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth;  a  sod,  thick  and 
square,  or  oblong  mostly. 

Soncy,  adj.  cunning. 

Sonter,  v.  to  loiter,  a  santring  or 
sontring  body,  one  that  squanders 
the  time  in  going  idly  about.  See 
Santer  in  Gl.  B.  16. 

Sosse,  v.  [a  word]  proper  to  dogs. 

Souse,  or  Sawse,  on  the  ears,  v. 
i.  e.  to  box. 

Spaniel,  [perhaps  a  misprint  for 
spancel']  qu.  if  not  the  S.  name  for 
N.  langholds ;  we  have  in  these 
parts  no  other  name  but  cow-ty. 
See  Spancel  in  Gloss.  B.  15,  and 
see  Langholds  above. 

Sparkle   away,   v.    to   disperse, 
waste. 
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Speer,  v.  to  enquire  the  road; 
A.S.  spyrian,  scrutari. 

Spelk,  sb.  a  wooden  splinter  tied 
on,  to  keep  a  broken  bone  from 
bending  or  unsetting  again. 

Spick  and  span  new,  adj.  that 
has  never  been  worn. 

Spur,  v.  *  to  be  spurr'd '  is  to  have 
the  banns  of  marriage  ask'd. 
See  Speer. 

Squat  down,  v.  to  cour  down 
suddenly. 

Stark,  adj.  stiff,  weary;  also 
covetous. 

Staupings,  sb.  pi.  winter  steps, 
the  holes  made  by  the  feet  of 
horses  and  cattel  in  miry  high- 
ways and  other  places. 

Stav'd,  Stawv'd,  pp.  as  a  hedge 

that  is  cut. 
Stayers,  sb.  pi.  hedge-stavers,  i.  e. 

stakes. 

Stawk,  sb.  i.  e.  stalk  of  plants.    . 
Steim,  v.  to  bespeak  a  thing. 

Stevon,  sb.  a  strong  sounding 
voice.  A.S.  etefn.  See  Stein  in 
Gl.  B.  15. 

Stiddy,  sb.  an  anvil  • 

Stigh,  sb.  a  ladder. 

Storcks  •  bill.  [Unexplained  ; 
meant  as  a  correction  of  Stocks- 
bill  in  GL  B.  15.] 

Storken,  v.  proper  to  fat  growing 
cold,  and  so  hard. 

Stowd,  pp.  cropt  as  horses  ears. 
See  Stood  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Stradling,  pres.  part,  strutting 
and  striding. 

Strea,  sb.  straw. 

Streik,  v.  to  stretch  out  the  limbs. 

Stroak,  sb.  a  stroak  of  corn  is  with 
us  but  half  a  bushel,  or  two  pecks. 

Stfoom,  Strawm,  sb.  the  instru- 
ment to  keep  the  malt  in  the  vat, 
that  it  run  not  out  with  the 
liquor. 


Strunted,  pp.  cut  off  short. 

Swaithe,  sb.  the  row  of  grass 
cut  down  with  the  scythe.  '  Laid 
o'  th'  swaithe  bauk,'  is  spread 
abroad. 

Swamous,  adj.  modest. 

Swamp,   sb.  a  boggy  bottom,  a 

soft  rushy  piece. 
Swatch,  sb.  a  shread  of  cloth. 

Sweal,  v.  as  a  candle  [does]  with 

the  wind. 
Swine-coat,  sb.  a  hogs-stye;  A.S. 

atte,  domuncula. 
Swinge,    v.    to    scourge;    A.S. 

swingan,  to  thresh. 
Switch,  v.    'to  switch  a  hedge/ 

i.  e.   to  cut  off  all  the  outlying 

boughs. 
Swither,  v.  to  singe. 

Taplash,  sb.  small  beer,  or  thin 

drink.  ' 
Tarrant,  sb.  (forte  pro  tyrant)  a 

crabbed  froward  fellow. 
Tavern,  sb.  a  cellar. 

Tawr,  v.  [we  say]  '  to  tawr  with 

the  hand.' 
Teathy,   adj.    'a  teathy  body,' 

peevish,  crabbed. 
Teeming ;    '  a   teeming  woman,' 

i.  e.  child-bearing  woman. 
Tether,    sb.    [a]    tedder.      Var. 

Dial. 

Thar-cake,  sb.  or  hearth-cake. 
Tharms,  sb.  pi.  pudding-skins. 
Thaw,  pron.  thou.     Var.  Dial. 
Thoyl,  v.  to  afford. 

Thraw,  v.  to  turn  wood  with  a 

tool. 
Threave,  sb.  '  a  threave  of  straw,' 

a  burden  of  it. 
Thwang,    sb.  f  a    tlucang    for  a 

shoe,'  the  latchet;  A.S.  frwang, 

a  thong. 

Tifle,  v.  to  stifle,  overset. 
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lifted,  pp.  {a  tifled  horse,'  when 

broken  above  the  loyns. 
Tipe  over,  v.  to  fall,  or  overturn. 
Tiper-down,  sb.  strong  drink,  for 

tiping  over.     See  Tipe. 
Tipsy,  adj.  almost  drunk ;  from 

tipling. 

Titter,  and  better,  sooner. 
looming,  sb.  wool  taken  off  the 

cards. 
Toota  well,  adv.  very  well,  too 

too  well.     See  Tuta. 
Topple  down,  v.  to  fall. 
Topsy-turvy,  adj.  upside-down. 
Touch,  to  keep,  to  be  as  good  as 

the  promise.     [Needlessly  spelt 

tutch.~\ 

Trawth,   sb.    [troth]  ;   as   « faith 

and  trawth.'  A.S.  treoiv%,  fides. 
Trippet,  sb.  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 
Trucks,  sb.  [rubbish ;  bad  grains 

among  corn.]     See  Leyse. 
Trush,  v.  to  run  through  all  the 

dirt;  a  sono  ;  ovo/j.. 
Turlings,  sb.  pi.   coals  about  a 

fists  bigness. 
Tuta,  adv.  too  too ;  '  thou'rt  tuta 

earnest,'    clamorous,     covetous, 

importunate,  unsatisfyable.    See 

Toota. 

Twills,  sb.  pi.  quills. 

Uncouth,  adj.  strange,  uncom- 
mon, unusual.  A.S.  uncfeS,  un- 
known. 

Urchion,  sb.  a  hedgehog,  urchin. 
TJvver,  adj.  for  upper,  or  over. 
Var.  Dial. 

Varsall,  adj.  universal. 

-Waag,  sb.  a  leaver  [lever]. 
Wade,  v.  '  to  wade  the  water.' 
Wae'st  heart,  a   condolence  to 
the  same  purport  with  wae's  me, 
woe  is  the  heart,  &c.     See  Wa- 
zistheart  in  Gloss.  B.  2. 


Waite,  v.  to  blame.     See   Wife 

in  Kay. 
Walker's  earth,  sb.  for  scowring 

the  cloth. 
Wamb,   sb.  womb.     Var.  Dial. 

A.S.  wamb. 
Wane,  sb.  decline ;  '  the  moon  is 

in    the    wane.'      A.S.    wanian, 

minuere. 
War,   interj.    stand    aside,    give 

way,  beware. 
Warld,  sb.  [world] ;  '  i'  th'  varsal 

warld,'  [in  the]  universal  world. 
Warse,  adj.  worse.    Var.  Dial. 
Water-tawv,  sb.  a  swooning-fit. 
Waugh,    adj.   insipid,  unsalted, 

and  so  unsavory. 
Waugh-mill,  sb.  a  fulling-mill. 
Wawks,  the,   or  corners  of  the 
'  mustachios.     See  Wikes  in  Eay ; 

Gl.  B.  15. 
Wax,  v.  to  grow.    A.S.  weaxan, 

crescere. 
Wee  bit,  sb.  '  a  tiny  wee  bit,1  a 

small  piece  (a  pure  Yorkshirism). 
Weel-pit,  sb.  [badly  spelt  wheel- 

pit]  a  whirlpool. 
Ween,  v.  to  think.    A.S.  wenan, 

opinari. 
Weet,  i.  e.  wot,  know.     '  I  weet 

full  well.' 

Weeting,  sb.  urine. 
Weiky,  adj.  moist. 
Wei  nee,  adv.  well  nigh;  'it's 

wel-nee  night,'  almost  [night]. 
Wellaneering,  interj.  alas. 
Welling,  pres.  part,  boiling. 
Welt,  v.  to  totter. 
Welt,  or  Wolt,  v.  [to]  overturn 

[a]  cart  or  wain. 
Wesh,  or  Wash,  sb.  urine. 
Whaint,  adj.  strange,  odd,  imply- 
ing naughtyness;^'  whaint  wark.' 
Whakers,  sb.  pi.  for  guakers ;  le 

trembleurs;  from — 
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Whak't,  pp.  for  quaked. 

Whakker,  v.  to  tremble,  shake 

every  joint. 
Whamire,  sb.  a  quagmire.     Var. 

Dial. 
Whart,  sb.  a  quart ;   '  meit  m'a 

whart  o'  ooyl,'  i.  e.  measure  me 

a  quart  of  oil. 

Whawm,  Whelm,  v.  [to]  over- 
whelm; as,  '  whawmed  over.' 

Wheemly,  adv.  neatly. 

Whein,  s.  a  quean. 

Whilk,  which.    A.S.  Jiwylc. 

Whilkin,  whether. 

Whiskin,  or  Whisking,  adj. 
great;  applied  to  almost  any- 
thing, as  floods,  fire,  winds. 

Whisking,  sb.  is  also  switching ; 
'  there  will  he  whisking  for't ; ' 
also  heating,  swiug[e]ing,  whip- 
ping. 

White,  v.  for  quit ;  '  it  will  not 

white  cost.'     See  Quite. 
White,  v.  to  cut  sticks  with  a 

knife,   and  make    them   white. 

[Quite    unconnected    with  adj. 

white.'}  See  Whittle  in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Whreak,  v.  to  speak  in  gutture, 

and  whiningly. 
Why,  sb.  an  heifer. 
Wight,  adj.  swift. 

Wind-raw,  sb.  grass  or  hay  raked 

into  long  rows  for  drying. 
Wine-berries,  sb.  pi.  not  grapes, 


hut  gooseberries ;    A.S.  ivin-ber- 
ian;  Matt.  vii.  16. 
Wither,  sb.  a  strong  fellow. 

Woggin,   sb.   a  narrow  passage 

between  two  houses. 
Wogh,  sb.  any  partition,  whether 

of  boards  or  mud- walls,  or  laths 

and  lime  ;  as,  a  boardshed-wo^A, 

studded  wogh. 

Wolter,  v.  [the  same]  as  welter. 

Wormstall,  sb.  shelter  for  cattel 

in  hot  weather. 
Wote,  know. 

Yall,  Yawl,  or  Yowl,  v. ;  the 
latter  appropriated  to  dogs,  the 
former  to  bawlers.  In  yall,  the 
a  sounds  as  in  that ;  in  yawl,  as 
in  the  rustic  caw  for  cow. 

Yawd,  sb.  a  horse  [jade]. 

Yeast,  sb.  barme. 

Yeeke,  \v.  to]  itch.  See  Tuck 
in  Gl.  B.  15. 

Yeender,  the,  or  Earnder,  sb. 
the  forenoon.  Hallifax,  in  York- 
shire. 

Yether,  v.  [spelt  yeather\  to  beat 
with  a  long  hazel,  thorn,  &c.' 

Yield,  v.  i.  e.  reward. 

Yew,  pron.  you.     Var.  Dial. 

Yews,  sb.  pi.  for  ews. 

Yooyle,  sb.  yule ;  de  Yule,  vide 
Mareschalli  Observ.  in  Version. 
Anglo-Sax.  Evang.  p.  520. 
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THE  words  to  which  no  number  is  attached  will  be  found  in  Glossary 
15  ;  but  when  a  word  occurs  in  another  Glossary  as  well  as  in  Glossary 
15,  the  number  15  is  inserted. 

The  numbers  of  the  Glossaries  are  :  15  (North-Country  Words)  ;  16 
(South-Country  Words) ;  17  (Thoresby's  list). 

The  marks  (a)  and  (b)  denote  different  senses  of  the  same  word. 


Aandorn 

arvill-supper 

ban 

belive 

ackerspier 

as,  asse,  17  ;  see 

bang,  17 

bellibleiz' 

acreme 

esse 

bannock,  15,  17 

benison,  17 

addle 

ashler,  17 

bargh 

benkit,  17 

adhib,  16 

asker 

barken,  16 

bensel 

after-maths,  15, 

astite,  15,  17 

barn,  15,  17 

berry 

17 

as  asly 

barr,  15,  17 

betting 

agate 

atter,  16 

barrow 

bezle,  17 

ails,  16 

attercob 

barth,  16 

bid,  bede,  15,  17 

alack,  17 

aud 

baven,  16 

bideowe,  16 

alantom 

audfarand,15,17 

-  bawaty,  bowety 

big 

alas-a-day,  alas- 

auk,  auk  ward,  16 

bawks,   17  :   see 

bigge,  16 

at-ever,  17 

aukardly,  17 

balk 

biggening 

alp,  16 

aum 

bawl,  17  : 

billard,  16 

amell 

aumbry,  ambry 

bawnd,    bownd, 

binding,  17 

amper,  16 

aund 

16 

bink 

anauntrins 

aunder 

bawt,  17  ;  bout, 

bird,  16 

ancony,  16 

aunters 

15 

birk,  15,  17 

anent 

aver 

bayard,  16 

bishop,  16 

anewst,  16 

average 

beam-teams 

bispef 

arain 

awmoss,  17 

beating  with 

bizen'd 

arders,  15,  16 

awn,  17 

beck 

blake 

are 

awns 

bed-healing 

blakes 

arelumes 

axel-tooth 

beeld 

blandigo,  16 

arf 

beer,  birre 

blare,  17 

argol,  16 

Backster 

beergood,  16 

blate,  17 

ark 

backus,  17 

bee-skip,  16 

bleak,  17 

arles,  earls,   15, 

badger 

behither,  16 

bleb 

17 

bain,  15,  16,  17 

behounced,  16 

bleed 

arr 

balk,  bawkj  see 

beight;  booght, 

bleit,  blate 

arvil,  17  ' 

bawks 

17 

blew-milk,   17  ; 

arvel-bread 

balk-g+aff 

beiling,  17 

see  blow-milk 
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blighted,  16 

braken,  15  ; 

bumper,  17 

char 

Win 

brakons,  17 

buns 

chare 

blind-mans- 

brandrith,  15  ; 

bunny,  16 

chare-woman,  17 

buffe,  17 

brandred,  17 

burn  ;  see  bourn 

chase,  17 

blinds 

brank,  16 

burtle 

chats 

bloa,  17 

brant  ;  see  brent 

burtree,  15,  17  ; 

chavish,  16 

bloated,  17 

brat 

see  boretree 

chaundler 

bloom,  blume  (a) 

braughwham 

bushel 

cheapen 

bloom  (6),  16 

breade,  15  ; 

buttal,  16 

cheese-lin,  16 

bloten 

breiden,  17 

butter-jags 

chibe  •   see  cy- 

blow-milk  ;  see 

break,  16 

buxom,  15,  16 

phel 

blew-milk 

bree 

byre 

chid,  17 

blowse,  17 

breid,  17 

bytte,  17 

chieve 

bluffe 

breid  of,  15  ; 

childermas 

blush 

braid  of,  17 

Caddow,  16 

chit 

body 

breiden,   17  ; 

cade-lamb 

chizzel,  15,16,  17 

bogge,  16 

•  breade,  15 

cadge  (a) 

chuck,  16 

boine,  16 

brent-brow;  see 

cadge  (6),  17 

church-litten,  16 

boke  (a) 

brant 

cadger 

clamps 

boke  (6),  15; 

brian 

cadma,  16 

clap-bread 

boken,  17 

brichoe 

callet 

clatter,  17 

boll  (a) 

bricken,  16 

camp,  16 

claut 

boll  (6) 

bridle-sty,  17 

cankered,  15,  17 

clawt,  17 

bones 

brigge 

cant  (a) 

cleam,  15,  17 

booght,  17  ; 

brim,  15,  16 

cant  (6) 

cleas 

beight,  15 

brine  it,  16 

canting 

cledgy,  16 

boon,  beun,  15  ; 

brine-pit 

cape,  17  ;  see 

clem'd,   15,   17  ; 

boons,  17 

brit 

cope 

see  cleam 

boor 

brite,   16  ;  brit- 

capo 

cletch 

boose,  15  ; 

ten,  15 

carberry 

clever,  15,  16 

booyse,  17 

broach 

carding,  17 

click 

boretree,  15  ;  see 

brock,  15,  17 

carl-cat 

clinch-fisted,  17 

burtree 

brook  up,  16 

carl-hemp  ;  see 

clincquant 

bostal,  16 

brott 

karl 

clock 

bonds,  16 

broych,  17 

carpet-  way,  16 

clod-salt 

boun  (a) 

braarts 

carre,  15,  16 

clots,  17 

boun  (6)  ;  see 

bruckle 

carsick 

clough,  15  ; 

bown 

brusle 

cart-rake,  16 

clughe,  17 

bourd 

brutte,  16 

carve,  kerve 

clout,  17 

bourn,  burn 

bruzzle,  17 

casings 

clukes,  17 

bout,  17  ;  bawt, 

buck,  16 

cast,  17 

clumps,  clumpst, 

15 

bucksome,   16  ; 

catch-land,  16 

15,  17 

bown,  17  ;  boun, 

buxom,  15 

catsfoot 

clung 

15 

bud,  16 

caud 

clunter,  17 

bown  (6),  16 

buddle,  16 

caup,   17  ;    see 

clussumed 

bownd,  16  ;  see 

budge,  15,  16 

coop 

cluts,  clots 

bawnd 

buer 

caure,  I7;coure, 

coap,  17 

bowre 

bugge,  16 

16 

cob,  16 

boyl,  17 

bulkar 

cave,  16 

cobble 

bracken  ;    see 

bullen 

caw,  17 

cobby,  15,  17 

braken 

bullimong,  16 

cawel 

cob-iron,  15,  16 

bragget,  braket 

bullimony,  16 

cawl,  coul,  17 

cobweb-morn- 

braid, 17  ;  see 

bumblekites 

chafery,  16 

ing,  16 

breid 

bumby,  16 

chaffer,  17 

cocket 
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cod 

crake-needle 

deary 

drape 

coddy,  17 

crank,  15,  16 

deeght,  15,  17  ; 

drate 

coil 

cranny 

see  dight 

drauk 

coits,  17 

crap,  16 

deer 

drazell,  16 

coke,  15  ;  see 

crassantly,  crad- 

deft 

dree  (a),  15  ; 

cowks 

dantly 

deg 

drigh,  17 

cokend,  17 

cratch,  16,  17 

dere,  16 

dree  (b),  15,  17 

cole,  keal 

crawly  mawly, 

dessably 

dribble  (a) 

collock 

16 

desse  (a),  (6) 

dribble  (6),  17 

colver 

crawse,  17  ; 

dibble,  15,  16 

drigh,  17  ;  see 

com,  17 

crowse,  15 

didder,  15;  dith- 

dree 

combe,  16 

creak,  17 

er,  17 

drill,  16 

con,  17 

cream 

dig 

drozen 

coomb,  16 

cree,  15,  17 

dight,    15  ;    see 

druvy 

coop  (a),  15  ;  see 

creem 

deeght 

dub,  15,  17 

caup 

creepers 

dike 

dubler,  doubler, 

coop  (6),  cowp, 

creil 

dilling,  16 

15,  17 

15  ;  cope,  16  ; 

cable,  16 

din,  15  ;  dean,  16 

dule,  17 

see  coup 

crinkle,  17 

ding,  15,  16 

dung,  17 

cope   (a),  15  ; 

crock  (a),  16  ; 

dingle 

dungeonable 

cape,  17 

(b),  16 

dingthrift,  17 

durdom 

cope  (6),  16  ;  see 

croft 

dish-cradle 

durse,  17  ; 

coop  (b),  coup 

crones,  16 

dishmeat,  16 

durz'd,  15 

coping 

crowse,  15  ; 

dither,  17;  did- 

dwine away 

coppet 

crawse,  17 

der,  15 

coppin,  17 

crotch-tail,  16 

dize 

Eald 

coprose 

crune 

dizen,  17 

earn,  15,  17 

copt 

cue,  16 

dizen'd 

eance,  17 

copt-know 

culver,  16 

dobby 

eand 

cord,  16 

cun  thanks 

dodded 

eapns,  17  ;  yas- 

corse 

curtilage,  16 

dodge  on,  17 

pen,  16 

cosset-lamb,  16 

cutting-spade, 

dodman,  16 

earn 

costard,  16 

16 

dodred      < 

earnder,  17  ;  see 

cothish,  16 

cyphel  ;  see 

doff 

doundrin 

cottrel,  15,  16,  17 
counterfeits 

chibe 

dogs 
dog-tree,  17 

earning 
easles,  16 

countrey,  16 

Backer 

doke,  16 

caster 

coup,  coop,  15  ; 

daffe 

dole.dool,  15,  16, 

eath 

cope,  16 

daffock 

17 

eather  ;  see  yea- 

coure,  16  ;  caure, 

daft 

dondinner  ;   see 

ther 

17 

dag,  16 

doundrins 

eckle,  ettle 

cove,  16 

daker,  17 

donnaught 

eddish,  15;  ersh, 

cow-blakes,  cow- 

dallops,  16 

dool  ;  see  dole 

16 

blokes 

dare,  15,  16 

dootle 

edge  (a) 

cowdy 

darn,  17 

dorr,  16 

edge  (b),  17 

cowks,  17  ;  see 

daw  (a) 

dosome 

eek,  17 

coke 

daw  (b),  dow 

doubler,  15,  16  ; 

eem 

cowl,  16 

dawgos,  dawkin 

see  dubler 

eeniin,    17  ;    see 

cowshot 

dayesman 

doundrins,  15  ; 

een  (c) 

cowslip,  16 

dazed 

earnder,  17 

een  (a),  17 

craddantly 

deafely 

douter,  16 

een  (6),  17 

cragge  (a),  15,  17 

deal,  17 

dow.  daw 

een  (c),  eemin,  17 

cragge  (6),  16 

dean,  16  ;  din,  15 

dowly 

eender  •  see 

crake 

dearn 

draffe 

yeeuder  . 

8 
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eever 

fest,  17 

forspoken,  17 

gang  (b),  15,  17 

egistment,  16 

festing-penny 

forthen,  forthy 

gant,  16,  17 

elden 

fettle 

fostal,  16 

gar-em-ken-us 

elder 

few 

foumart 

ale,  17  ;  see 

elk 

fey,  fee 

found 

garre 

ellinge,  16 

filly-foal,  17 

founday,  16 

gare-brained,  16 

elmother 

fimble,  16 

fow,    15  ;    faw, 

garn-windles 

else 

finery,  16 

17 

garre 

elt,  15,  17 

fitter,  17  ' 

frampald,  16 

garsom,  17 

enemmis,  16 

fitters,  17 

frase,  16 

garth 

ernful,  16 

flacket,  15,  17 

frayn,  17 

garzill 

ersh,  16  ;  eddish, 

flags,  16 

freelege 

gaster,  16 

15 

flaite,  16 

freem,  17  ;  frim, 

gate 

eshin 

flask,  17 

frum,  15 

gatteridge-tree, 

esse  ;  see  as 

flasket,  16 

frem'd 

16 

ether;   see  yea- 

flaughterM,  17 

frim,  frum,  15  ; 

gattle-head,  16 

tlier 

flaun 

freem,  17 

gaule 

ettle  ;  see  eckle 

flay 

frist,  15  ;  frust, 

gaulick-hand, 

eybrees 

fleak,  15;  fleyk, 

17 

15  ;  gawk- 

17 

frith 

hand,  17 

Fag-end,  17 

fleer  (a) 

frobly  mobly, 

gauntry 

fain 

fleer  (6),  15; 

16 

gaup,  17 

fairy-sparks,  16 

flire,  17 

frosh,  15  ;  frosk, 

gauster,  15,  17  ; 

fake,  17 

fliggurs 

17 

goyster,  16 

fang 

fling,  17 

frough 

gavelock 

fangast,  16 

flire,  17  ;  fleer, 

f  rower,  16 

gawa,  17 

fangs 

15 

fruggan,  15,  17 

gawd,  17 

fantome 

flite,  15;  float,  17 

frum,  frim,  15  ; 

gawk-hand,  gal- 

far,  17 

flizze 

freem,  17 

lock-hand,  17; 

farand 

flizzing 

frundele 

gaulick-hand, 

farantly 

float,  17;  flite,  15 

frust,  17  ;  frist, 

15 

farding-lond,  16 

flowish 

15 

gawm,  17  ;  see 

fare,  16 

flowry 

fudder 

goam 

fastens-een,  15  ; 

flowter 

fukes 

gawn,  goan 

fastneseen,  17 

flowter'd 

fulsum,  17 

geall 

fat,  17 

flue-full,  17 

fur  (a),  17 

gear,   geer   (a), 

faugh  (a),  17  (b) 

fluish 

fur  (b),  foor,  17 

@) 

faulter,  16 

flukes 

fared 

geazon,  16 

fause 

flurch 

fuzzen  (a),  15, 

geen,  17 

faw 

flurts,  17 

16  ;  foison,  16 

gemean,  17 

faw,  17  ;  fow,  15 

flush,  17 

fuzzen  (6) 

geose-cree, 

feabes,  15,  16 

fodder,  17 

grose-cree 

feal 

fogge,  15  ;  fog, 

Gad,  15,  16 

gestings,  17 

fear'd,  17 

17  ;  see  fegg 

gail-clear 

gibbet,  16 

fee,  fey 

foison,  16  ;  fuz- 

gail-dish 

gibbon 

feer,  fere,  17 

zen,  15,  16 

gail-fat 

gibe 

feft,  16 

foist 

gain 

gib-staff 

f  eg  (a) 

foordays 

gaincope,  16 

giddy 

f  eg  (b) 

footing,  16 

gainy 

gif,  17  ;  see  gin 

f  egg  ;  see  fogge 

foreheet,  15  ; 

gally-bauk 

gilders 

-£11 

fell 

foreheight,  17 

gaits,  gelts,  yelts 

gill,  15,  16 

fend 

foreworden 

gammer,   girn- 

gill-houter 

fendable 

forkin-robbin 

mer 

gimlet,  16 

fenny,  16 

formal 

gang  (a) 

gimmer-lamb 
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gin,  15  ;  gif,  15, 

goyster,  15,  16  ; 

Hack  (a)  (6) 

hebble,  17 

17 

gauster,  17 

hackin 

heck,  15,  17 

giverous 

goyt,  17  ;  gowt, 

hackslaver,  17 

heel 

glad 

16  ;  gote,  15 

hadder 

height,  17  ; 

gladden,  17 

grain,  grane,  16 

hafter 

hight,  15 

glaffer,  glaver 

grain-staff,  16 

hagester,  16 

heir-looms,  are- 

glatton 

grath 

haggle,  17 

lumes 

glave,  glafe 

gratton,  16 

haggles 

helder 

glawm,  17  : 

graut,  17;  grout, 

haghes 

hell  ;  see  also 

gloom,  glum, 

15 

hake,  15  ;  hak- 

heald 

15 

grave 

ing,  17 

hellier,  16 

glead 

graw,  17  ; 

hala,  17  ;  heloe, 

helm 

glee,  15,  17 

growze,  15 

15 

heloe,  15  :  hala, 

glizzen,  17 

gray,  16 

hale,  16 

17 

glob'd 

greathly 

hame,  17 

hen-bawks 

gloom,  glum,  15  ; 

greaves 

hand-festing 

hen-coil 

glawm,  17 

grees,  griece,  15  ; 

hand-hoven 

hen-harrier,  15  ; 

gloppened,  17  ; 

greece,  17  ; 

bread 

hen-harrow, 

glottened,  15 

grissens,  16 

hanty 

17 

glore,  17 

greet 

happe 

hent,  17 

glottened,  15  ; 

greun,  15  ; 

happa,  hap  ye 

henting 

gloppened,  17 

groyn,  17 

happens,  17 

heply,  heppen 

glow 

griesly,  17  ; 

hard,  17 

herry  ;  see  harry 

glum,  gloom,  15; 

grisly,  15 

harden 

hetter,  15  j  hit- 

glawm, 17 

grig 

hare,  16 

ter,  17 

gly,  15  ;  glee,  17 

grindlet  ;  see 

hare-nut,  17 

heyres 

goam,  15  ;  gawm, 

grip  in  16 

harl 

hie,  15,  16 

17 

grip,  15,  16  ; 

hariff,  catch- 

hight,  15  ; 

gob 

groop,  15,  17 

weed 

height,  17 

gobstick 

grisly,  15  ; 

harns,  15,  17 

higle,  17 

godsgood,  gos- 

griesly,  17 

harr 

hifl  ;  see  heal 

good,  16 

grissens,  16  ; 

harry  ;  see  herry 

hindberries,  15  ; 

goffe,  16 

grees,  15,  17 

harry-gaud 

hineberries, 

golden-knop,  16 

groats 

hart-claver 

17 

golds,  16  ;  gou- 

groop,  grupe,  15, 

haulm,  16 

hine 

lans,  15 

17  ;  see  grip 

havers,  17 

hine  of  a  while 

gole,  goal,  16 

grout,  15  ;  graut, 

haw,  16 

hipping-hold 

gonhelly,  16 

17 

haspat,  haspe- 

hippins,  17 

gool 

grove 

nald  lad 

hitter,  17  ;  het- 

goose-grass, 

grow 

hass  ;  see  hause 

ter,  15 

goose-tansie 

growze,  15  ; 

hat-bruarts 

hoast,  host,  17  ; 

goppen-full, 

graw,  17 

hattle 

haust,  15 

goping-full 

groyn,  17  ; 

hattock 

hob 

goppish 

greun,  15 

hause,  hose,  hass 

hocker,  16 

gosgood,  gods- 

grupe,  groop  ; 

haust,  hoste,  15  ; 

hod 

good,  16 

see  grip 

hoast,  17 

hoddy,  16 

gotch,  16 

guill 

haver 

hodmandod,  16 

gote,  15  ;  gowt, 

guizen'd 

hazes 

hog,  15,  16 

16  ;  goyt,  17 

guizend,  17 

headwark 

hole 

gouk 

gully 

heal,  15  16;  hill, 

hollen 

goulans,  15  ; 

gun 

15 

holms,  16 

golds,  16 

gypsies 

heald,  15,  17 

holt,  16,  17 

gowt,  16  ;  gote, 

gyste,  17 

heasy 

hoo,  he 

15;  goyt,  17 

heave 

hoop 
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hooyze,  17           |keeve  (a),  15  ; 

Lack,  16 

leint,  15;  lant,  17 

hoppet,  15,  17 

keive,  17 

lag,  17 

leits 

hornicle,  16 

keeve  (b),  16 

laird,  17 

leive,  17  ;  see 

horse-cod 

keil 

lake,  15,  17 

liever 

horse-couper 

keiver,  17 

lam 

lestal 

horseknops 

kellus,  16 

lamb-hog 

letch,  lech,  16 

hose,  hause 

kelter,  kilter,  16 

land  ;  see  lant 

lether 

hoste  ;  see  hoast 

ken 

lane,  17;  lean,  15 

lewing,  16 

hotagoe,  16 

kenspecked 

laneing 

ley,  17 

hot-chafer 

kep 

lang,  17 

leyse,  17 

hounces,  16 

keppen 

langholds,  17 

lib 

house 

kerfe,  16 

langot 

libber 

hoven-bread 

kerle,  16 

lant,  17  ;  leint, 

libhorn,  17 

hover,  16 

kern 

15  ;  see  land 

liever  ;  see  leive 

how,  16 

kern-milk 

lare 

lift,  16 

hull 
Bullet,  17 

ketty 
keys 

largess,  16 
lass-a-day,  17 

lig 
lilly-low 

hulls 

kickle,  kittle 

lat  (a) 

lime-coop 

hummer,  16 

kid 

lat  (b) 

ling 

hure 

kidcrow 

latching 

lingey 

hype,  15,  17 

kiddaw,  16 

late 

lippen 

kidder,  16 

lathe  (a) 

lit,  litt,  15,  17 

Ice-bone,  16  ; 

kilps 

lathe  (b) 

lite 

ize-bone,  17 

kimlin,  17  ;  see 

lathing 

liten,  15;  litten, 

ilkin 

kimnel,  kiwer 

laughter,  17 

16 

ill 

kimnel,  kernlin  ; 

lave 

lite  on 

ing,  15,  16,  17 

see  kimh'n 

lavroc 

lithe 

•     i 
ingle 

kink 

lawk,  17;  lowk, 

lither,  15,  16 

inkling,  15,  17 

kist 

15 

lithing,  15,  17 

innom-barley 

kit,  15,  17 

lawn,  15,  16 

litten,  16  ;  liten, 

insense 

kitchines  bread 

laye,  16 

15 

ize-bone,  17  ; 

kite 

laystowe 

lizen'd,  16 

ice-bone,  16 

kiting,  17 

lazy 

load,  16 

kittle,  15,  17 

leach 

lock,  16 

Jannock 

kiwer,  17  ;  see 

leaden,  lidden 

loe 

jarr,  15,  16 

kimlin 

lead-walling 

loert 

jaum 

klick  up 

lean,  15;  lane,  17 

log 

jimmers 

knack 

leap,  lib,  16 

long  it,  16 

juggle-mear,  16 
junames,  16 
junket,  17 

knacker,  16 
knightle  ;  see 
nitle 

lear  (a) 
lear  (b),  17 
lease,  16 

bob,  16 
loom 
loop  (a),  16 

jurnut 

knogs,  17 

leasing,  17 

loop  (b),  16 

juter,  16 

knoll 

leath,  15,  17 

loop  (c),  16 

Kale,  cale 

knolles,  16 
knor,  knur 

leathwake,  17; 
leethwake,  15 

lop 
lope,   15  ;  loup, 

kale,  keal 

knurl,  16 

leek  on 

17 

karl 

kony,15;konny, 

lee,  lew,  16 

lopperd 

karle-hemp,  16 

17 

leef,  16 

losset 

kazzardly 

krimnel  ;  see 

leet,  16 

lourdy,  16 

keale 

kimnel 

leet  you,  17  ; 

lout 

keble 

kye 

leeten  you,  15 

lowe 

kedge  (a) 
kedge  (6),  16 

kyrk 
kyrkrnaster 

leethwake,  15  ; 
leathwake,  17 

lowk,  15  ;  lawk 
17 

kedge-belly. 

leikin 

lown,  loon 
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lowths 

mere,  16 

mullock 

nip 

lufe,  luve 

merrybauks 

mun 

nise,  nice,  17 

lug  (a),  16 

met 

munsworn,  17  ; 

nithing 

lug  (6),  17 

mickle 

mamsworn,  15 

nitle,  knightle 

lugs 

midding 

munt,  17  ;  mint, 

noggin 

luushin,  17 

midge,  15,  17 

15 

nogs,  17  ;  see 

luve.  lufe 

milknesse 

mure 

knogs 

lyncnett,  16 

mill-holms,  15  ; 

murk 

noneare,  16 

millums,  17 

murklins,  15,  16 

nope,  16 

Mab 

miln,  17 

murl 

nor 

mad,  16 

milner,  17 

murth 

not,  16 

maddle 

milwyn 

muzzy 

note 

mads,  16 

mine 

mystal,  17 

note-heard,  15  ; 

main,  17 

ming 

nawtheard,  17 

make 

minginater 

Nab 

nowt-gelt 

male 

minstre,  17 

nacker,  16 

nush'd,  16 

malison 

mint,  15  ;  munt, 

nail,  16 

malkin,  17 

17 

nape,  neap 

Oast,  east,  16 

mamsworn,  15  ; 

miredrum 

napkin 

old  land,  16 

munsworn,  17 

mirk'd,  16 

nar,  17 

ollet,  16 

mantle 

misagaft,  16 

nash,  nesh 

omy 

mare,  17 

miscreed,  15  ; 

nate,  note 

oneder  ;  see  aun- 

marrow 

misery  ed,  17 

nawt-foot  saim, 

der 

matchly,  16 

mistecht 

17 

onters,  17 

mate,  17 

mittens,  16 

nawt-heard,  17  ; 

oore,  16 

maugh,  17  ; 

mixon,  16 

note-heard,  15 

ope-land,  15,  16 

meaugh,  15 

mizzles,  17 

neame  ;  see  neme 

ores 

mauks,  mad- 

mizzy 

near  now,  16 

ore-wood,  16 

docks 

moam,  maum, 

nearre 

orndorns  ;  see 

mauls 

15  ;  mawm,  17 

neave,  17  ;  neive, 

aunder 

maund,  15,  16 

mobb,  17 

15 

osken,  15  ;  oskin, 

mawkin,  17, 

modher,  mod- 

neb 

17 

mawm,  17  ; 

der  ;  see  maw- 

neckabout 

osse 

moam,  15 

ther 

nedder 

ossel,  17 

mawther,  mo- 

mogshade,  16 

neigh,  17;  nigh, 

oumer 

dher,  16 

mokes,  16 

15 

ounsel,  17 

mazed,  17 

molter,  15  ; 

neive,  15  ;  neave, 

ournder,  17 

mazzards,  16 

moolter,  17 

17 

ousen  ;  see  ows 

meag,  meak,  16 

moofin,  17 

neme,  15  ; 

overs  witch 

meanels 

mooysen,  17 

neame,  17 

ows,  17  ;  see 

mear 

mores 

net  17 

ousen 

meath 

mosker 

nether,  nedder, 

ox-boose,  15;  ox- 

meaugh.  15  ; 

mother 

17 

boyse,  17 

maugh,  17 

mouldwarp 

netherd 

oxter 

meedless,  15,  17 

moyder'd,  15,  17 

netting 

meet  (a) 

muck  (a) 

newing,  16 

Paddock  (a),  16 

meet  (6),  17 

muck  (6),  17 

newland,  16 

paddock  (6),  17 

meeterly,  15,  17 

muck-coop 

nice,  17  ;  see 

paigle,  16 

mell 

muckinder,  16 

nise 

pan,  15,  17 

mense 

muckson,  16 

nicked,  16 

parrisht,  17 

menseful,  15  ; 

mucky,  17 

nifies,  17 

parrock  ;  see 

mensfull,  17 

muggles,  17 

nigh,  15  :  neigh, 

paddock,  17 

meny,  15  ;  men- 

mugwort 

17 

parti  ets 

ya,  17 

mulch,  16 

nim,  17 

pash  (a) 
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pash  (6),  17 

poud,  16 

rennish 

sagh,  17 

pat,  15,  17 

prattily 

renty 

saghe 

pate 

prich 

reouse,  reuze, 

saim,  15,  17 

paxwax,  16 

prick-post,  17 

ruze,  15  ; 

samme 

peale,  15  ;  peel, 

prig,  17  ;  prigge, 

rooyse,  17 

samme-milk,  17 

17 

16 

reul,  15,  17 

sammodithee,  16 

pease-bolt,  16 

princock 

reuze,  15  ; 

santer,  16 

peat 

pubble,  15  ; 

rooyse,  17 

sap,  16 

pedware,  16 

puddle,  17 

reward 

sark 

pee,  17 

pucker,  17 

riddle,  16 

saugh,  sauf 

peed 

puckets,  16 

riddle-cake 

saul,  17 

peel,   17  ;  peale, 

puddle,  17  ;  pub- 

riding 

saur,  17 

peevish          [15 

ble,  15 

rig,  rigsby 

saur-pool 

peil,  17 

pulk 

riggilt,   15  ;  rig- 

sawce,  17 

pelt 

purl 

gald,  17 

sawl,  17 

penbauk 

purrack,  16  ;  see 

rigtree,  17 

say,  16 

penstocks 

paddock 

rilts,  16 

scaddle 

perepoint,  17 

puttock  candle 

rine 

scafe 

pet,  pet-lamb 

rinish,  17 

scarn 

petticoat,  16 

Quest 

ripe 

scarn-bee 

pettle 

quillet 

ripper,  16 

scarre 

pick 

quite,  17 

ripple 

scatch 

picle 

quot,  quotted, 

rising,  16 

scaw 

pifle 

16 

rook,  16 

scemmel 

pig,  16 

rooky,  15  ;  roky, 

scopperloit,  16 

pig-tail  candle, 

Race 

17 

scrat 

17 

rack,  reck 

roop,  15  ;  rawp, 

scratchings 

piggin 

radlings,  15,  17 

roup,  17 

scream,  17 

pincod 

rait 

rooyze,  17  ; 

screw,  16 

pin-panniebly 

rame,  ream,  15  ; 

reuse,  15 

scrogs 

pine 

raume,  17 

rops,  15  ;  ropes, 

scrooby-grass, 

pingle 

rase 

16 

15  ;  scruby- 

pipperidges,  16 

rasen,  resen,  16 

rosil,  16 

grass,  17 

pitch,  16 

rash 

roughings,  16 

scug,  15,  17 

plash 

rathe,  16 

roup,  rawp,  17  ; 

scuttle,  16 

plat,  17;  pleck, 

rauk 

roop,  15 

seam,  16 

15 

raume,  17  ;  rame, 

rowt,  rawt 

sean 

play,  15,  16 

ream,  15 

rowty 

sear,  16 

pleach 

rawp,  17  j  roop, 

ruck 

seaves,  15,  17 

pleck,  15  ;  plat, 

15 

rud,  15,  17 

seed-cob,  seed- 

17 

ray,  ree,  16 

rudder,  16  ;  rud- 

lib,  16 

poach,  16 

ream,  rame,  15  ; 

le,  17 

seeing-glass 

pock-arr'd,  17 

raume,  17 

rue,  16 

seel,  seal,  16 

poit,  poyt,  17; 

ream-penny 

runches,  runch- 

seen 

pote,  15 

reckans 

balls 

seer,  15  ;  sere,  17 

poke 

red-shanks 

range 

segg'd 

poops 

ree,  16 

runnel 

sel,  17;  sell,  15 

popple 

reef,  17 

rute  ;  see  rowt 

selt 

porr 

reek,  15,  17 

ruze  ;  see  reouse 

semmit 

pose,  16 

reek  (6) 

rynt  ye,  15  ; 

senfy 

pot-cleps 

reem 

ryndta,  17 

sensine 

pot-scars 

rejumble 

sere,  17  ;  seer,  15 

pote,  15  ;  poyt, 

remble 

Sack!  ess 

setter 

17 

render 

sad 

setterwort 
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settle,  17 

sidy,  16 

sliven,  15  ;  sliv- 

soon 

sew,  16 

sierce,  16 

ing,  17 

soss,  15,  17 

shaffle,  17 

sig,  16 

sickened 

sosse-bangle,  16 

shaffles,  17 

sign-trees,  17 

slot  (a),  15,  17 

sour-milk 

shafman 

sike  (a) 

slot  (b),  slote 

souse,  sawse,  17 

shale,  17 

sike  (b) 

slot  (c) 

soutage 

shan 

sile  (a),  soil 

slough  (a 

sow.  16 

shandy 

sile  (6),  16 

slough  (6),  17 

sow! 

shard,  16 

sile  (c),  17 

slump,  15,  16 

spackt 

sham,  17 

sile-dish 

slush  (a),  (6),  17 

spade,  16 

shaw,  16 

siles,  17 

smartle 

spade-graft,  16 

shawle,  16 

simpson,  16 

smidy,  15  ; 

spancel,  15,  17 

sheal 

sipe,  17 

smithy,  17 

spane 

shear 

size.  16 

smittle 

span-new,  16  ; 

sheat,  16 

sizely 

smoar,  17 

see  spick 

sheathes 

sizzing,  16 

smopple 

spar 

shed  (a),  15  ; 

skaddle,  16 

snaffle,  17 

sparre,  speir, 

sheds,  17 

skanskback,  17 

snaffle-bridle,  17 

spurre,  15  ; 

shed  (b) 

skathe,  15,  17 

snag,  16 

speer,  17  j  see 

sheld,  16 

skeel.  15,  17 

snag-greet,  16 

spur 

shelfire,  16 

skeeling,  16 

snaUe-cod,  16 

sparkle  away,  17 

shie,  shy,  16 

skeer,  17 

snap,  17 

spaut,  spowt  ; 

shill,  17 

skellerd.  15,  17 

snape,  sneap 

see  snever- 

shim 

skepe,  skip,  16 

snaste,  15,  16 

spawt 

shimper,  16 

skewish 

snathe,  snare 

speen,  16 

shingling,  16 

skid,  16 

snathe  (b),  16  ; 

speer  (a) 

ship 

skime 

sneed,  15 

speer  (6),  17  ; 

shippen 

skimmer,  17 

snattle,  17 

sparre,  speir, 

shirt-band 

skip,  skep,  16 

snavle,  17 

spurre 

shive,  17 

skrow,  16 

sneck 

spelck,15;spelk, 

shoe,  shou,  17 

slab,  15,  16 

snee,  snie 

17  ;  see  spell 

shoe-whang  ;  see 

slabs,  16 

sneed,  15  ; 

spelder 

thwang 

slain,  17 

snathe,  16 

spell,  speal  ;  see 

shoods 

slam 

snever,  15,  17 

spelck 

shooen,  shune, 

slamtrash,  17 

snever-spawt 

spice 

17 

slap  (a),  17 

snicket,  17 

spick  and  span 

shool,  17 

slap  (b),  17  ; 

snift,  17 

new,  17 

shooyts,  17 

sleak,  15 

snite,  15,  17 

spit,  16 

shot-flagon 

slape 

snithe 

spruzing 

showel,  16 

slape-ale 

snod,  snog 

spur,  17  ;  see 

shrape,  scrape, 

slappel,  16 

snude 

spar,  speer 

16 

slart,  17  ;  slat, 

snuffers,  17 

spurget,  16 

shrogs,  17 

15 

snurle,  16 

spurk  up,  16 

shuck,  16 

sleak,  15  j  slap, 

snurles 

spurre  ;  see 

shun,  16 

17 

so,  soa 

sparre 

shy,  15,  16 

sleat,  17  ;  slete, 

sock,  plough- 

spurre-  way,  16 

sibberidge,  sib- 

15 

sock 

squad,  16 

*  rit,  16 

sleek  (a) 

sod,  15,  17 

squat,  16 

sib'd 

sleek  (b) 

soil,  sile 

squat  down,  17 

sibrit,  sibbe- 

sleech 

seller,  16 

squirm,  16 

ridge,  16 

slim,  15,  17 

soncy,  17 

staddle 

sickerly 

slive  (a) 

sonter,  17  ;  san- 

staffe,  16 

side 

slive  (6),  17 

ter,  16 

stain  wood,  16 

side-  wavers,  17 

slit,  16 

sool,  sowle 

stang 
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stank,  16 

strand  (6),  16 

sweamish,  15  ; 

thack 

stark,  15,  17 

strandy 

swamous,  17 

tharcake,  15,  17 

start 

strea,  15,  17 

sweb 

tharky,  16 

staupings,  17 

streek,  15  ; 

swelt 

tharm,  15,  17 

stav'd,  stawVd, 

streik,  17 

swill 

thaw,  17 

17 

strig,  16 

swilker 

theaker 

stavers,  17 

strike;  see  stroak 

swine-coat,  17 

theat 

staw'd 

strip,  16 

swine-crue  ;  see 

theave,  16 

stawk,  17  ; 

stroak,  17  ; 

swinhull 

thebes,  thepes, 

stowk,  15 

strike,  15 

swine-greun  ;  see 

16 

stead 

strom,  15  ; 

groyn 

theVd 

steak 
steal,  16 

stroom,  17 
strunt 

swinge,  17 
swingle,  16 

thible,  thivel 
thin  drink 

stee,  15  ;  stigh, 

strunted,  17 

swinhull,  swine- 

thirl 

17 

strushins 

crue 

thokish,  16 

steem,  15  ; 

stuckling,  16 

swipper 

thole,  15  ;  thoyl, 

steim,  17 

stufnet,  16 

switch,  17 

17 

steg 

stull,  16 

swither,  17 

thone,  thony 

stein  ;  see  steven 

stunt 

swizzen 

thraw,  17  ; 

stemples 

sturk 

sworle,  16 

throw,  15 

Steven,  15  ; 

sturken 

thrave,  15  ; 

stevon,  17 

sturry,  16 

Tab 

threave,  17 

stew,  16 

stusnet,  16 

tabs 

thrave  (b) 

stiddy,  15,  17  ; 

stilt,  16 

tabern,  15  ;  tav- 

threap, threapen 

stithy,  15 

suceubation 

ern,  17 

thrippa 

stife 

suff 

tagge,  16 

throdden 

stigh,  17  ;  stee, 

sull,  16 

tantrels 

throng 

15 

sul-paddle,  16 

taplash,  17 

thropple  (a) 

stingy,  16 

summerland,  16 

tarn 

thropple  (b) 

stithe 

sump 

tarrant,  17 

throw,  15  ; 

stithy,  15  ; 

swache,  15  ; 

taste 

thraw,  17 

stiddy,  15,  17 

swatch,  17 

tave 

thrutch 

stiven 

swad,  15  ;  swads, 

tavern,    17  j  ta- 

thurk, 16 

stoly,  16 
stood,  15  ;  stowd, 

16 
swaithe,  17  ; 

bern,  15 
tawm 

thwang,  17  ;  see 
shoe-whang 

17 

swathe-bauk, 

tawr,  17 

thwite,  15  ; 

stoop  (a) 

15 

tawv,  17  ;  see 

white,  17 

stoop  (b) 

swale 

water-tawv 

tiching,  16 

storken,  15,  17 

swale,  sweal,  15  ; 

teamful 

ticker,  16 

storks-bill,  17  ; 

sweal,  16,  17 

teathy,  17  ; 

tidder,  15  ;  titter 

stocks-bill,  15 

swamous,  17  ; 

toothy,  15 

17 

stot 

sweamish,  15 

techy,  16 

tifle,  15,  17 

stound  (a) 

swamp,  16,  17 

ted,  15,  16 

till,  tull 

stound  (b),  15, 

swang 

teem,  team 

tilth,  16 

16 

swarth 

teeming,  17 

timorous 

stover,  16 

swathe  (a) 

teen 

tine  (a) 

stowd,  17;  stood, 

swatch,  17  ; 

temse 

tine  (6),  16 

15 

swache,  15 

temse-bread,  15, 

tiny 

stowk,  15  ; 

swathe-bauk, 

16 

tipe  over,  17 

stawk,  17 

15  ;  swaithe, 

tent 

tiper-down,  17 

stowre,  15,  16 

17 

tether,  tedder, 

tipperd 

stradling,  17 

swattle 

17 

tipsy,  17 

straft,  16 
strand  (a) 

sweal,  16,  17  ; 
swale,  15 

tew,  16 
tewly,  tuly,  16 

titter,  17  ;  tid- 
der,  15 
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toll,  16 

urry,  16 

warstead              _  wented 

too  too,  15  ;  too- 

uwer,  17 

wary  (a)  ;  see 

were,  wair,  16 

ta,  tuta,  17 

warp 

wesh,  17 

toom,  tume 

Vallor,  vallow, 

wary  (6) 

westy 

tooming,  17  ;  see 

16 

wa's  me,  15  ; 

whaiut,  17 

turn 

vang,  16 

wae's  me,  17 

whakers,  17 

toorcan 

varsall,  17 

water-tawv,  17 

whak't,  17 

toothy,  15  ; 

vat,  16 

wath 

whakker,  17 

teathy,  17 

veiling,  16 

wattles,  16 

whamire,  17 

topple,  17 

vinerous 

wauds 

whang 

topsy-turvy,  17 

vollow,  16 

waugh.  17  ; 

whapple,  16 

torfet 

voor,  16 

walsh,  15  ; 

wharre 

touch,  17 

vrith,  16 

wallouish,  16 

whart,  17 

tovet,  16 

waugh-mill,  17 

whawm,  whelm, 

towgher 

Waag,  17; 

wawks,  17  ; 

17 

trammel,  16 

wiegh,  15 

wikes,  15 

wheady,  15,  16 

trammels,  16 

waar  ^  see  also 

wax,  17 

wheam,  wheem  ; 

tranty 

weir 

way-bit,  15  ; 

see  wheemly 

trawth,  17 

wad 

wee-bit,  17 

wheamow 

treaf,  16 

wade,  17 

way-bread 

wheden,  16 

treen-ware 

wae's  me,  17  ; 

wea  worth  you 

whee,  whey,  15  ; 

trewets,  truets, 

wa's  me,  15 

weaky,  15  ; 

whye,     15  • 

16 

wae'st  heart,  17 

weiky,  17 

why,  17 

trinket 

waite,  17  ;  wite, 

wealling  ;  see 

wheemly,  17 

trip,  16 

wyte,  15 

walling 

wheen-cat 

trippet,  17 

walker 

•wear 

whein,  17 

trouts 

walker's  earth, 

weat 

wheint 

trucks,  17 

17 

weel  (a) 

whicket  for 

trug,  16 

walling,  15  ; 

weel  (b),  15  ; 

whacket,  16 

trull,  16 
trush,  17 

welling,  16,  17 
wallouish,  16  ; 

weel-pit,  17 
ween,  17 

whilk  (a),  15  17 
whilk  (b),  wilk 

tull,  till 

walsh,  15  ; 

weet  (a),  15,  17  ; 

whilkin,  17 

turn,  15  ;  see 

waugh,  17 

wote,  17 

whimper,  16 

tooming,  17 

wally 

weet  (6),  15  ; 

whinner-neb  ' 

tumbrel,  16 

walsh,  15  ;  wal- 

wight, 17 

whinnock  (a) 

tup-hog 

louish,  16  ; 

weeting,  17 

whinnock  (6),  16 

turlings,  17 

waugh,  17 

weiky,  17  ; 

whirkened 

tuta,  17  ;  too 

wait,  15  ;  welt, 

weaky,  15 

whisket 

too,  15 

17 

weir,  waar,  15  ; 

whiskin,  whisk- 

twill, 15,  17 

wamb,  17 

wore,  16 

ing  (a),  17 

twinter 

wane,  17 

welk 

whisking  (6),  17 

twitter 

wang-tooth 

wellaneer,  15  ; 

white  (a),  15,  17 

tye-top 

wankle 

wellaneering, 

white  (6),  17 

want 

17 

white  coal 

'U-bach,  u-block 
umstrid 

war  (a),  15  ; 
warse,  17 

wellaway 
welling,  16,  17  ; 

whittle  (a) 
whittle  (b) 

uncouth,  15,  17 

war  (b),  15,  17 

walling,  15 

whittle  (c),  16 

unheer 

warch,  wark 

wel-nee,  17 

who  whiskin 

unleed 

ware 

welt,  17  ;  wait, 

whoave 

unsel 

warisht 

15 

whook't 

upsetting  time 

warld,  17 

welter,  15  ;  welt, 

whreak  (a) 

urchin,  17 

warp  ;  see  wary 

17 

whreak  (6),  17 

ure 

warse,  17;  war, 

wem,  16 

whune 

urled,  urling 

15 

wend 

whye,  15  ;  why, 

8* 
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17  ;  whee, 

wisket  •  see 

wote,  17  ;  weet, 

yeather,  15  ; 

whey,  15 

whisket 

15 

yether,  17 

widdle 

wite  (a),  wyte  ; 

wr  easel 

yeeke,  17;yuck, 

widow's  bench, 

waite,  17 

wreck,  16 

15 

16 

wite  (6),  16  ; 

wright 

yeender,  eender, 

wiegh,  waagh, 

weet,  15  ; 

wringle-streas, 

15  ;  earnder, 

15  ;  waag,  17 

wight,  17 

windle-straws 

17 

wigger 

with 

wunsome 

yell,  15  ;  yall, 

wight,  17  ;  weet, 

wither,  17 

wych 

yowl,  17 

15  ;  wite,  16 

withy-cragg'd 

wyte,  wite 

yether,  17  ; 

wikes,  15  ;     • 

wizzle 

yeather,  15 

wawks,  17 

woadmel,  16 

Yall,  yowl,  17  ; 

yew,  17 

willern 

woggin,  17 

yeU,  15 

yewd,  yod 

wimme,  16 

wogh,  15,  17 

yance 

yews,  17 

windberry,  15  ; 

wolter,  17 

yane 

yield.  17 

wine-berries, 

wonne,  wan 

yare,  15,  16 

ynckling  ;  see 

17 

wonne  (6) 

yaspen,  yeepsen, 

inkling 

windle-straw  ; 

woodcock  soil, 

16 

yoon 

see  wringle- 

16 

yate 

yooyle,  17  ;  see 

strea 

woodwants 

yaud,  yawd,  15, 

yu-batch 

windraw,  17 

worch-bracco 

17 

yowfter 

windrow,  16 
wing-hinges 

wore,  woore,  16  ; 
weir,  waar,  15 

yeable  sea 
yeander 

yu-batch  ;  see 
also  u-bach 

winly 

wormstall,  17 

yeardly 

yuck,  15  ;  yeeke. 

winter-rig 

worried 

yeast,  17 

17 
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